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ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Geo.  Ill  unusual  INKSTAND,  with  a  drawer  in  base. 
Made  by  Richard  Crossley. 
London  Hall  Marks,  1789.  Dimensions,  11x7  ins. 
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oval       Ite^^J^Sraa^.f*    "aria  VIHton.  *  Portrayed  in  miniature.    H  ins.    B-Louis  XV 

medallion.  34  ins.  D-i£Bdw3 till  s  XVI  H^ZZ,  *  T  ,  CTLouls  *V  oval  gold  Box  with  blue  enamel  panels  and  painted 
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scenes.    3  ins.    I-Louis  XVI  oval  gold  Box     2j  ins  H-Lou's  XV  oval-shaped  Box  with  enamel  panels  painted  with  shipping 
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ON  COVER 

By  courtesy  of  the  Frick  Collection,  New  York 


BY  VELAZQUEZ 


COLOUR-PLATES 

WILLIAM  SOMERSET,  THIRD  EARL  OF  WORCESTER,  K.G.,  1 526-1 589  

From  the  painting  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort 

THE  'DONNA  DELLA  VELATA'  by  Raphael 

In  the  Pitti  Palace,  Fl01er.ce 


27 


Richmond 
Terrace 

by 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER, 
R.A. 
circa  1  HM> 

Size  11  x  17  J  ins. 

See  W.  G.  Rawlinson'* 
Engraved  Works  of 
Turner,  vol.  I,  p.  169 

See  Sir  Walter  Arm- 
trong's  Turner,  p.  273 

Engraved  by  J.  T.  Will- 
more  for  England  and 
Wales 


Sole  Agents  for  the 
ITorks  and  copyrights 
of  paintings  by  W, 
Lee  •  Hankey,  R.W.S., 
and  Agents  for  the 
paintings  of  Conrad 
Leigh. 


M.    NEWMAN,    Ltd.  43a,  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

ESTABLISHED  1870  (Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers' Association)  TELEPHONE:  WHITEHALL  6068 

19th-century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and  Drawings  Collections  Purchased 
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II 


By  Appointment 

By  Appointment  8BnnmUh$  By  Appointment 

Silversmith*  Mlverimltht 


CRICHTON  BROTHERS 


London,  date  1795.      Maker:    William  Fountain.      Height:   I9A  ins. 


We  DESIRE  TO  PURCHASE  Collections  or  Individual  Pieces  of  Antique  Silver 
Having  a  large  outlet  for  both  Old  and  Second-Hand  articles,  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  the  fullest  market  value 


96,  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  ABBEY  3578  (Late  of  22,  Old  Bond  Street)  Cables:  DATEMARK,  LON  ON 

.II 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


FINE  PRINTS 
RARE  BOOKS 
FIRST  EDITIONS 


IONS  /s  I  / 


WATER=COLOUR 
DRAWINGS 
ORIGINAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 
AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


27/  NEW  OXFORD  STREET 
LONDON 


W.C.i 


Cables:  PHIZ,  LONDOI 


Telephone:  HOLBORN  3936 

|  HE  CONNOISSEUR,  March,  1947 
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Antique  furniture  and  Works  ol  Ar, 


HANDBOOK : 
THE  ENGLISH 
CHAIR' 
Price  17/6 


HANDBOOK : 
OLD  ENGLISH 
FURNITURE ' 
Price  12,6 


A  VERY  FINE  LOUIS  XV  KINGWOOD  BONHEUR-DE-JOUR 
Signed  '  R.  D.  L.  C  (Roger  de  la  Croix).      Height  3  fr.  7  in?.  ;  width  2  ft. 

From  the  WHITEBREAD  HEIRLOOMS. 

M.  HARRIS  &  SON 

44-52,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 


TELEPHONE:  MUSEUM  2121-2122 


BRACHER  &  SYDENHAM 


(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


C0aul  g/Io 


rr 


Geo.  Ill  Bowl,  1805, 
by  Paul  Storr. 
Height,  7£  ins. 
Diameter,  15  ins.,  including  handles. 
Weight,  114  ozs. 

Engraved  with  the  Arms  of 
Prince  Christian. 


Queen    Victoria    Street,    Reading,  Berkshire 


Telephone:  3724 


ESTABLISHED  1790 


RARE  STAMPS 


HARMER,  ROOKE  &  C°  L™ 

hold    weekly    auctions    of  rare 
stamps    and   collection   at  their 
STRAND  SALE  ROOMS. 

Full   particulars   as  to  Sales 
Commission    and  Valuation 
Charges  may  be  had  from 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 

Established  nearly  50  years 

2,  Arundel  Street,  London,  W.C.2 

TEMPLE  BAR  7941  (4  lines) 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 

Medallists 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD 


EST.  1772 


Landscape  by  JAMES  STARK  (1794-1859),  signed  and  dated  1837. 
Oils,  canvas  22  X  31  ins. 


DEALERS  IN   FINE  PAINTINGS   AND  DRAWINGS 
5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


Telephone  :  WHITEHALL  5275  (4  lines) 


Cables:  SPINK,  LONDON 

VII 


Members  B.A.D.A. 


A  Queen  Anne  Bureau  zft  3  i„s.  wide,  with  walnut  and  burr yewtree  veneers  ;  a  walnut  barometer  by 
John  Halifax,  and  a  portable  barometer  of  Daniel  Ouare  design. 

PHILLIPS   OF  HITCHIN,  LTD. 

'OX     Qttanor  9(o 

(^J^   i  (     0  J  Telephone:  Hitchin  67 


,ouse 


W.    WILLIAMSON    &  SONS 


Wm.  Williamson 


PAIR  OF  MAHOGANY  CURULE  CHAIRS. 
Circa  1800. 


F.  H.  Boys 


CASTLE  HOUSE 

49,  QUARRY  STREET 

GUILDFORD 

SURREY 

JEngltsb 
jfurniture 

TELEPHONE  NO.  5019 


G.  M.  LOTINGA  Ltd 


Fine  Art  (galleries 
57    NEW    BOND  STREET 


F 


LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone:  MAYfair3952 

OLD  &  MODERN 
MASTERS 


Inspection  Invited 


'Timber  Waggon  in  the 
New  Forest ' 
By 

William  Shayer,  Senior 

Size  of  canvas  24     20  ins. 

A  beautiful  painting  by  this 
great  English  Master. 
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GREGORY  &  CO. 


(Bruton  Street)  LTD. 
Established  1823 


Ttltpfjone: 
MA  Yfair 
2066 


27,  Bruton  Street,  W. 


Telegrams  ; 
Gregeo,  WtsJo 
London 


18th  CENTURY  FURNITURE 


One  of  a  pair  of  fine  carved  mahogany  Heppleirhite  elboiv  chairs, 
covered  in  crimson  cream-striped  flowered  silk  brocade. 


DELOMOSNE  &  SON  Limited 


Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association 


©lb  Enolteb  anb 
Jrisb  ©lass 

OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


A  fine  pair  of  early  Meissen  Figures  :  a  bagpiper  in 
brilliantly  coloured  harlequin  costume  and  a  lady 
playing  a  hurdy-gurdy,  with  white  flowered  skirt, 
green  hat  and  yellow  shoes.  Height  :  5  inches. 
Circa  1740. 


4,  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8 


Telephone:  WEStern  1804 


Cablegrams  :  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN  AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 


Tripod  incense  burner,  buff  DOttery  wi'h  turquoi«e-blue  glaze. 
Height,  18|  inches.   Extreme  diameter,  18t  inches.   17th  century. 

48,  Davies  Street,  Brook  St.,  London,  W.l 

(Close  to  Claridge's  Hotel)  Telephone:     MAYFAIR  4018 


SPECIALISTS 
IN  THE 
PACKING  AND 
SHIPPING  OF 
ANTIQUES 
AND  WORKS 
OF  ART 

AGENCIES   //V  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE 
WORLD 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

EXPERT  SERVICE  WITH 
REASONABLE  CHARGES 
REMOVALS  &  STORAGE 

Officii  : 

55.  GREAT  ORMOND  STREET.  LONDON.  W.C.I 
TeUehont:  HOLBORN  4200  &  6623  4 

Packing  and  Storage  Warehouses  : 
ORMOND  CLOSE  (late  Ormofld  Yard) 
GREAT  ORMOND  STREET.  LONDON.  W.C.I 

NEW  YORK 

I  CANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

I  HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO,  INC  17/19.  State  Street 
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EVENING  LANDSCAPE,'  by  JACOB  VAN  RUISDAEL  (signed)  Canvas:  24*  ins.  x  29$  ins. 


TOOTH 

Established  1842 

31,  BRUTON  STREET, 

LONDON,  W.l 

May/air  2920  Cables:  'INVOCATION,  Londc  ' 

XIII 


Established 
1879 


U.  JETLEY 


(from  South 
Audley  Street) 


Tel:  MAYfair 
3884  &  3885 


24  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W.I 


Two  of  a  set  of  fine  Chippendale  Chairs  and  a  finely  carved  tripod  tray-top  Chippendale  Table,  most  beautiful  colour. 
Ming  Lamp,  one  of  a  pair,  deep  powder-blue  glaze,  dragon  decoration.     A  pair  of  fine  Dresden  Figures  in  bisque. 


y  t  t  r  y-y  yyyv* 


A.  i-.i-l-^-l-L«-»-Lt,Li^i- 


A  5  ft.  6  in.  Chippendale  Mahogany  Serving  Table,  c.  1770. 

ADAMS  Bristol 

DENMARK  STREET,  BRISTOL  23935 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
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<7  •  J\J 

essie rs  tel. 

26  Q^ew  C^/j)oncl  cJtreet,  d2ondon,  00.1 


George  IV  Silver  Soup  Tureen.     Made   by   Mackay  of 
Edinburgh.    Date  1825.  Weight  138  ozs.  12  dwt.    17A  ins. 
long,  including  handles.    Extreme  height,  11  ins. 


Pair  of  George  III  Silver  Entree  Dishes.    Made  by  Paul 
Storr.    Date  1815.    Weight  120  ozs.  5  dwt.    12J  ins.  long. 
8£  ins.  wide. 


icfue   an  d  Modern  cfil 
^Jewels   and  (~*)bjeis   d  [£\ri 

^aluaiions  for  (0robale  an  J  3, 


vev 


nsuvance 


Telegraphic  Address: 
TESSIERITE,  LONDON 


Telephone: 
MAYFAIR  0458 


Some  fine  18th-century  Old  English  Porcelain  Figures  and  Groups  to  be  seen  in  our  Galleries. 
No.  I.    CHELSEA.    Roubiliac.     Hi  in.    Gold  Anchor  marked.    No.  2.    DERBY.    A  Pair.    The  Hair-puller,  and  co  mpanion  The  Music  Lesson.    Marked  in 
blue  with  Crossed  Swords.    55  in.    No.  3.    DERBY.    A  Pair.    The  Court  Hair-dresser,  and  companion  The  Court  Shoe-maker.    Marked  with  Crossed 
Swords  in  blue.    6i  in.    No.  4.    DERBY.    A  Pair.    "  Tatting  "  and  companion  "  Reading."    Duesbury,  marked  in  red.    6  in. 

"  Worthy  of  the  most  discriminating  Collector." 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

LORIES  LTD. 

89B,    WIGMORE    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 

ESTABLISHED  1912 

Cables:  LORIES,  LONDON  Telegrams:  ANTIQUISTS  WESDO  LONDON  Telephone:  WELBECK  7077 


Picture  Cleaner  and  Restorer  Required  to  overhaul  collection.  Write  to 
Box  No.  6422. 

When  in  London  call  on  Alexandre  Raghinsky,  77  Blandford  Street,  Baker  Street, 
VV.r,  for  early  and  interesting  English  porcelain. 

For  Sale. — William  and  Mary  style  table,  4  ft.  3  in.  x  2  ft.,  in  beautiful  condition. 
Also  grandfather  clock  by  James  Smyth,  Woodbridge.  Good  time-keeper.  May 
he  seen  during  business  hours  by  appointment  at  Showrooms  of  Messrs.  Muckley 
■&  Trew  Ltd.,  4  Luke  Street,  Curtain  Road,  London,  E.C.2.    'Phone:  Bishopsgate 

1671.  

Gilt-framed  Mirror,  56  in.  x  52  in.  Elaborate  English-gilt  picture  frame, 
■with  glass  56  in.  x  37  in.  Seventy  original  illustrations  to  Burton's  Arabian 
Nights.  '  tiers  invited;  view  by  appointment.  'Phone:  Add.  2476,  or  Box  No.  6424. 
Seventeenth-century  Carved  Oak  Refectory  Table,  15  ft.  7  in.  long,  3  ft.  4  in. 
wide,  a  c-  nnolsseur  piece.  Suitable  for  large  dining-room,  or  would  make  an 
ideal  board-room  table.    200  gns.    Box  No.  6425. 

Corry  &  Corry,  20  Lowndes  Street,  S.W.i,  have  reopened  their  Valuation 
Department  to  include  valuations  of  chattels  and  real  estate  for  insurance,  probate 
and  other  purposes.    Advice,  without  obligation,  may  be  obtained,  by  appointment, 

from  Corry  &  Corry.    Sloane  2078  and  3349.    And  Branches.   

'Old  English  China  and  Pottery  in  Australasia',  by  J.  D.  MacDonald.  Over 
200  pieces  illustrated.    35s.  stg.,  direct  from  Publishers,  The  Shepherd  Press, 

Yurong  Street,  Sydney.  

A  Unique  Opportunity  occurs  for  a  young  man  to  be  trained  in  Commercial 
Art  by  one  of  the  leading  still-life  artists.    Apply  by  letter,  giving  age  and  full 

•details.    Box  No.  6408.  

Antique  Dealer  (M.A.,  Oxon.)  wishes  to  meet  educated  and  intelligent  man  or 
woman  with  some  capital,  view  to  partnership.    Write  Box  No.  6409. 


Swedish  Silver  prior  to  1850. — Louis  Percival,  of  28  Knightsbridge  (Sloane 
4192)  are  interested  in  buying  for  their  Continental  clients.    Also  jade  and  ivory 

carvings.  

Florentine  Renaissance  (late). — Magnificent  set,  carved  walnut,  consisting  of 
pedestal  cupboard  (8x6x2  ft.),  trestle  table  (5X2X2)  ft.)  and  armchair. 

Seen  near  London.    Photos.    Write  Box  No.  6410.  ,  

For  Sale. — Large  quantity  solid  rosewood    panelling  and    two  overmantels. 

Photographs  sent.    Write  Cottesmore  School,  Buchan  Hill,  Crawley^  

W.  Thomas,  Carver  and  Gilder  of  9  Warwick  Place,  W.o,  regrets  that  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  leaf  he  is  unable  to  satisfy  his  numerous  clients, 

and  must  curtail  restoration  work  until  the  supply  improves.  

Ebonized  Bracket  Clock  by  Daniel  Delander.    Perfect  going  order.  Photo- 

graph  sent.    Offers  invited.    No  dealers.    Box  No.  6413.  

Wanted.— --Bound  volume  of  The  Connoisseur  for  1939.  Eric  Stokes,  Heath 
House,  Swannington,  Norwich. 

For  Sale. — Forty-eight  superlative  miniature  casts  of  the  Parthenon,  by  John 
Henning,  born  1771,  celebrated  for  wonderful  miniature  models  of  Phigaleian 
Friezes  and  the  Parthenon.  Unique.  Also  two  oriental  needlework  panels,  late 
seventeenth  early  eighteenth  century.    Box  No.  6418. 

Chinese  Ivory. — Three  Kingdoms  dynasty  figure  Mao  Lang.  Finely  carved, 
unique  piece,  26}  in.  high  excluding  stand.  'Phone:  Palmers  Green  9681  for 
appointment,  or  write  Box  No.  6420.  

Register  advertisements  ure  52.00  tor  15  uwds  ( minimum  1,  and  thereafter  10  cents  per  word, 
which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  COHHOISSEUR.  572  MADISON  AVENUE. 
NEW  TORK.  Addresses  err  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  latter  should 
be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  Connoisseur  accept  no 
responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 
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ii\  appoinlmenl    Antique  Dealers 
to  H.M  Queen  Mar\ 


MALLETT  &  SON 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40,     NEW    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 

Tel.  :  Mayjair  4527 

Dealers  in 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  and  SILVER.  PORCELAIN,  CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 

A  very  fine  Adam  Wing  Bookcase  of  inlaid  harewood.    Height  7  ft.,  width  8  ft.  8  ins.,  depth  2  ft.  1  in. 


One  of  a  pair  of  Georgian  2-light  Candelabra  of 
unique  design,  251  ins.  high.    Circa  1790-1800 

Large  collection  of  18th-century  Drinking  Glasses 
of  all  periods 

Inspection  Invited 

Georgian  Decanters  and  other  Table  Glass 
suitable  for 
Wedding  Gifts 

TRADE  SUPPLIED 

CECIL  DAVIS 

Specialist  in  the  Finest 

ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  GLASS 

Porcelain,  Pottery,  etc. 
3  GR0SVENOR  ST.,  NEW  BOND  ST.,  LONDON,  W.I 

'Phone  :  GROSVENOR  3I30  Cables:  "CRYSTALDAV.  LONDON  "  (W.  Union) 


What  IS  a  SPEEDBIRD? 

The  Speedbird  is  a  symbol  —  the  emblem  of  B.O.A.C 

The  Speedbird  is  a  route  —  72,104  miles  of  routes,  linkin 
5  continents  across  the  world. 

The  Speedbird  is  a  plane — any  aircraft  operated  by  B.O.A.C 

And,  above  all,  the  Speedbird  symbolises  an  ideal  —  th  j 
determination  to  place  B.O.A.C.  ahead  of  the  world's  a  II 
lines  and  to  keep  it  there  by  unceasing  improvemen  li 

Speedbird  Routes  across  the  Wc  a 
CANADA  ■   U.S.A.  ■  MIDI 
EAST  ■   SOUTH,   EAST  A 
WEST   AFRICA    ■  INC 
FAR    EAST   ■  AUSTRAI 
NEW  ZEALAND 


BOM 
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BRITISH   OVERSEAS    AIRWAYS   CORPORATION    IN   ASSOCIATION  WITH  QANTAS  EM 
AIRWAYS,     SOUTH    AFRICAN    AIRWAYS,     TASMAN    EMPIRE  AIRWAYS 
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S.  J.  PHILLIPS 


113,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


MAYfair  6261  &.  6262 


AN  EXTREMELY  FINE  PAIR  OF  QUEEN  ANNE  BOWLS  AND  COVERS 


By  Richard  Syngin,  London,  1703. 
Height  5  ins.    Diameter  5  ins. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 


Old  English  and  Continental  Silver,  particularly  French  and 
Scandinavian.    Objets  d'art.     Gold  and  Enamel  SnufF  Boxes. 
Antique  and  Modern  Jewels 


X7X 


BURLING* 

pubuc  lis; 

Cj 


Illustrating  a  Louis  xvi  Sevres  rotary 

Clock  and  a  pair  of  Vases  en  suite.  The 
colour  of  the  porcelain  is  deep  blue,  and 
the  ormolu  mounts  are  of  quite  exceptional 
quality.  This  very  important  Sevres  suite 
was  formerly  the  property  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Leeds. 

The  Louis  XVI  Table  is  decorated  with  black 
and  gold  lacquer  ;  there  are  three  drawers  in 
the  frieze  and  the  ormolu  mounts  are  very  fine. 

Over-all  sizes  of  the  table  :  Width,  3  ft.  10  ins. 
Depth  1  ft.  6  ins.    Height,  3  ft.  1  in. 

J.  M.  BOTIBOL 

26,  28  &  30,  IIANWAY  STREET 
OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

(Back  of  FrascatVs) 
Telephone  :  Telegraphs  &  Cables  . 


MUSEUM  5834 


YELSTAN,  Minimis 


I  am  desirous  of  purchasing  fine  French 
and  English  Works  of  Art. 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

ESTABLISHED  1806 


SET  OF  3  GEO.  II.  DREDGERS 
1749,  Sam.  Wood 

QUEEN  ANNE  TAPER  STICK 
1711,  Rich.  Green 

PAIR  GEO.  II  6-INCH  CANDLESTICKS 

1728,  Thos.  Farrer 

PAIR  OF  JADE  DROMEDARIES 

Ch'ien  Lung  period 


Telephone:  CHELTENHAM  2821  Promenade,  CHELTENHAM 
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Lighteenth-Century  Mahoganv 
library  Table.  The  circular  top 
s  fitted  with  eleven  drawers  and 


HARRODS  LTD  SLOAN F.  1234  LONDON  SYVi 


A  George  1st  walnut  pole  screen  with 
contemporary    needlework    panel  in 
brilliant  colours. 


15,  KING   STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S, 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

ABBEY  6836  '  KNIGHTIQUE,'  LONDON 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  M;irch,  1947 


THE 

ANTIQUE  PORCELAIN  CO.  LTD. 

149,  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone:  MAYfair  1254-5        Cables:  Apoco,  Wesdo,  London 


Fine  English  and  Continental  Art 


PROVINCIAL  SPECIMENS 

OF  INTEREST 

6f*  Bowl  Edinburgh  Mark  6£"  Bowl  Cork  Mark  7|"  Bowl  Dublin  Mark 

By  A.  Gairdner,  Edinburgh  By  J.  Mawman.  Circa  1725  Circa  1731 

Weight  12.8  oz.  Date  1767  Weight  10.08  oz.  Weight  18.70  oz. 

Others  in  stock  of  varying  sizes. 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 

ASPREY  &  CO.,   LTl.    165-168   NEW   BOND    STREET,    LONDON.  V 


x:  .ii 


STAFFORD'S 


Members  of  the 
British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association 


13a  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 


Telephone  : 
REGENT  4472 


These  important  figures 
of  The  Harvesters  are 
among  the  most  notable 
examples  of  porcelain 
produced  at  Chelsea.  The 
pair  are  of  brilliant  quality 
and  both  are  marked  with 
the  Gold  Anchor. 

Height  11  ins. 

Made  at  Chelsea,  c.  1760. 


BALKAN  SOBRAME  CIGARET1 


'TOBACCOJ 


H.R.HARMER 

39-42  NEW  BONO  STREET.  LONDON  W.l 

TEL.  M  AYFAI R  0218  (3 LINES) 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  50  YEARS 

in  aM>o<ujodlx>n  urith 

H.R.HARMERiNC 

of  A/ew  Qj&ik 

VALUATIONS  ACCEPTED  BY  ALL  AUTHORITIES 
FOR  INSURANCE  •  PROBATE  -  SALE 

Y 


This  E 


NGLAND . . .  f, 


THE  WEEK  END— once  denounced  by 
go-getters  and  moralists  alike — has  been 
copied  the  world  over  and  has  finally 
earned  the  approval  even  of  the  efficiency 
experts.  There  is  only  one  amendment 
necessary  —  that  it  should  begin  on 
Thursday  and  end'  on  Wednesday  .  .  . 
Meanwhile,  we  can  make  do  with  but 
two  days'  freedom  providing  case  and 
pouch  are  filled  with  Balkan  Sobranie. 
For,  in  that  subtle  aroma  slavery  is 
abolished,  and,  in  the  satisfaction  of 
smoking  the  world's  rarest  tobacco, 
merit    gets    the    holiday    it  deserves. 


A 


SOBRANIE  UP,  LONDON. E.C.I. 
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A  fine 

Regency 
painted 
bronzed 
and  gilt 
arm  chair 

from  a  set  of 
six  designed  by 
George  Smith 
illustrated  in 
his  "Household 
Furniture"  1808 
the  plate  being 
dated  1804. 
( Compare 
"Regency 
Furniture " 
Jourdain 
plate  47.) 


at  16  Grajton  Street 

Fine  Eighteenth  Century 
Furniture  ■  Works  of  Art 

BLAIRMAN 

antiques 


H.  BLAIRMAN  &  SONS  LTD.   16  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.i 

and   at    12    MONTPELLIER    PARADE  HARROGATE 
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PORTRAIT  OF 

GENERAL  RICHARD  GRENVILLE 
by 

GILBERT  STUART 

Size  of  painting,  26  by  21  ins.  (oval  opening) 
Red  coat,  with  black  and  gold  facings 


P.  POLAK 

30,  BURY  STREET, 

ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHItehall  9245 


By  Order  of  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  O.B.E.,  with  the  approval  of  his  Trustees  and 
the  consent  of  the  High  Court  of  justice. 

IMPORTANT  SERIES  OF  AUCTION  SALES  AT 

LOWTHER  CASTLE,  NEAR  PENRITH,  CUMBERLAND 

The  Major  Portion  of  the 

EARL  OF  LONSDALE'S  COLLECTION 


1st  Series.    April  15th  and  2  following  days. 

17th  &  18th  Century  English  Furniture,  Old 
French  Furniture  (including  Napoleonic  Items 
and  Signed  and  Stamped  Pieces)  and  other 
Continental  Furniture.  Old  Cartel  Clocks, 
Armour,  Weapons  and  Cromwellian  Leather 
Jacks,  etc. 

2nd  Series.    April  22nd  and  2  following  days. 

Old  Decorative  Porcelain  (including  Dresden 
and  Sevres).  Ornamental  Items  and  Objet 
d'Art,  Miniatures,  Curios,  Clocks,  Prize 
Boxing  Belts. 

3rd  Series.    April  29th  and  2  following  days. 

A  Collection  of  Oil  Paintings  by  Old  Masters, 
Sporting  Pictures,  Drawings.  Engravings 
(including  Sets  of  Sporting  Prints),  Original 
Signed  Caricatures,  Classical  and  Other 
Sculpture,  etc. 


4th  Series.    May  6th  and   3  following  days. 

The  Well-known  Library  of  Standard  Works 
on  Travel  and  Topography,  History.  English 
and  Foreign  Literature,  Memoires,  Atlases  and 
Maps,  Early  Medical  and  Legal  Works,  Coloured 
Plate  Books,  Classical  Works,  etc.,  including 
a  Large  Collection  of  Early  Books  on  Equitation. 
Racing  Calendars,  Hills'  Vegetable  System. 
Herbals,  etc. 

5th  Series.    May  20th  and  3  following  days. 

Hand  Made  English,  French  and  Eastern 
Carpets  and  Rugs,  17th  Century  Lille,  Brussels 
and  So  ho  Tapestries,  Lambrequins.  Curtains 
and  Superior  Household  Linen. 

6th  Series.  June  3rd  and  3  following  days. 
A  Large  Quantity  of  Antique  and  Modern 
Furniture,  Garden  Ornaments  and  Effects, 
Interesting  Old  Vehicles,  Harness,  etc. 


MAPLE  &  CO. 


LTD. 

in  conjunction  with 

THOMAS  WYATT,  f  v  a 

VV  III  sell  this  well-known  Collection  by  Public  Auction  at  LOWTHER  CASTLE 
Commencing  TUESDAY,  APRIL  15th,  1947,  at  II  a.m.  each  day 

View  days  for  each  series  of  sale  on  Friday  and  Saturday  prior  to  each  sale. 
Separate  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  each  series  giving  the  dates  of  the  various  View  Days,  which  must 
be  produced  to  gain  admittance  to  the  Castle,  both  on  View  and  Sale  days  (price  2/6  each  series), 
from  the  Auctioneers:   Tottenham    Court    Road,    London,    W.I;    5,  Grafton  Street,  Old  Bond 
Street,  London,  W.I.    Telephone:  Regent  4685.  And  at  Leeds,  Birmingham,  etc. 

Solicitors:  Messrs.  ELLIS  &  ELLIS,  2.  The  Sanctuary.  Westminster.  S.W.I 
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if 


TELEPHONE  54901 


(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

SCOTCH  SILVER 


TEAPOT  AND  STAND 

Maker  :  James  Gilsland.       Edinburgh  1776 


5- 


QUEEN  ST.- EXETER 
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FREDERICK  TIBBENHAM  LTD 

4,  FITZROY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l. 

Tel.:  EUSTON  3145. 


DEALERS  IN  ENGLISH 
I8th-CENTURY  ANTIQUES 
&  ACCESSORIES 

New  purchases  continually  change  our  extensive  stock. 
WE  ARE  WHOLESALE  EXCLUSIVELY 


Charming  Hepplewhite  Elbow  Chair  and  early 
Sheraton  Wig  Stand  with  tambour  top. 

ANTIQUES 

Attractive  selection  of  period  and  decorative  pieces  on  view. 

(gib  Mmix4it  Iti 

67a,  FULHAM  HIGH  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.6.    (RENown  1434) 


GREAT  BRITAIN  1840  2d.  BLUE 
A    mint    marginal    block    of  four 


This    choice    piece,    which   is    typical  of 

the  fine  items  consistently  offered  in  our 

salerooms,  will  be  auctioned  with  similar 

company  on  March  26th.  1947. 

Send  for  Auction  Catalogues  and  Current 

Publications. 


STAMP       DEALERS,       AUCTIONEERS  AND 
PHILATELIC  PUBLISHERS 

ROBSON    LOWE  LTD., 
50,   PALL  MALL, 

LONDON,  S.W.I 


Telephone:  Abbey  4034 
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QUEEN  ANNE  DISH 

Date  1710. 
Diameter  13£  ins. 


from  the  collection  of  old  English  Silver  at 

THE  GOLDSMITHS  & 
SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS  (TEL.  :  REG.  302T 


XX IX 


XXX 
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PETER  COCK  VAN  ALOST  (1502—1550) 

Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi 


The  Circumcision 


From  the  Collection  of  Baron  de  Montalt,  Cashel,  Ireland. 
Painted  circa  1540. 

This  beautiful  Triptych  by  the  Master  of  Peter  Brueghel  the  Elder 
is  now  presented  for  consideration  of  Collectors  by 

FROST   &    REED  LTD 

10  CLARE  STREET,  BRISTOL  41  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON 

(Members  of  the  Fine  Art  Trade  Guild)  Established  1 80S 

XXXI 


JUDGE  JEFFREYS' 
LODGINGS 

DORCHESTER 

Telephone  369 


'  > 


A  small  month  striking  Clock  of  high  quality  by  Thomas 
Johnson,  in  a  walnut  case  of  beautiful  colour  and  figure, 
only  6  ft.  6  ins.  high.    Circa  16oo. 


LIST  OF  CLOCKS  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 


Established  in  Piccadilly  in  the  reign  of  King  George  III 


Puttick  &  Simpson 

LTD. 


me  /\rt  /Auctioneers 


72,  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON      -  W.i 


Terms 
upon  application 


Phone : 
MAyfair  6622 


EJ  EJ  EJ  EJ  EJ  EJ  EJ  EJ  EJ  EJ  EJ  EJ 
EJ  EJ 

I  BRUEGHELS  | 

EJ  EJ 
EJ  EJ  EJ  EJ  EJ  EJ  EJ  EJ  EJ  EJ  EJ  EJ 
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Capt.  D.  CUTBILL,  R.A.,  T.A. 

(Les  Maitres  Anciens  Ltd.) 

at  16b,  GRAFTON  STREET,  NEW  BOND  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.I. 

Teh.  MAY  fair  2475 
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(MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION) 


Fine  Set  of  Four  (two  pairs)  QUEEN  ANNE  Cast  Candlesticks  by  Ambrose  Stevens  and  W.  Bulmer. 

Date  1713/14.    Weight  53  5  oz. 

^53?   (^J'encliurcli   cJireet,   rJ2ondon,  ^D.Q.Q 

(Nearest  Station  :  Monument  Underground) 
Telephone:  MANSION  HOUSE  2160  ESTABLISHED  1790  Cables:  LANDAWATA,  FEN,  LONDO  i 
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PETER  BOODE 


CHINESE  ANTIQUES 
AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 


5,  CARLOS  PLACE,  W.I 


TEL.:  MAY.  7143 


-  TRUSLOVE  AND  HANSON  = 

14a,  CLIFFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

(BOOKSELLERS    ::  STATIONERS) 

A  WIDE  SELECTION  OF  NEW  BOOKS  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK 

Supplies  of  Books  on  Art  Subjects  are  arriving  from  Switzerland  and  will  be 
on  sale  as  received.    These  are  of  especial  interest,  as  visitors  to  the  recent 

Exhibition  of  Swiss-printed  Books  will  realize. 
♦  Diestomped  Exclusive  Notepapers  ;  Wedding  Invitations  ;  Calling  Cards  for 
Official,  Professional  and  Private  use  engraved  promptly  and  accurately.  ik 

-  THE   BOOKSHOP   OFF   BOND  STREET  


PITT  &  SCOTT 


LTD. 

(Established  1876) 


Fine  Art  Packers  and  Forwarding  Asents 

Seventy  years'  experience  of  satisfactory  service 
in  packing,  and  shipment  of  Objets  d'art  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Household  removals  to  and  from  all  parts  abroad. 


Please  write  for  illustrated  booklet  of  information. 
LONDON  :  1/3  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH  YARD,  E.C.4 

AND  AT  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  PARIS,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ETC. 


A.  H.  ISHER  &  SON 


ANTIQUES 

19,    Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898.  Telephone  4822 

ANTIQUE 

FURNITURE  &  METALWORK 


By  Appointment,  Medallists  to  H.M.  The  King 

f PINK  *  SON,  LTD* 

Est.  1772 

Dealers  in 
Fine  Coins  and  Medals 

5,  6  &  7,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Tel.  :  Whitehall  S275  (3  lines)  Cables  :  Spink,  London 


O  S  BO  R  N  E 

Restoration  of  Silver  Plate 
Fine  Heraldic  Engraving 
Copper  Engraved  Bookplates 

CHALICKS 

LARGE  SELECTION  IN  STOCK 

117  Cower  St.,  London,  W.C.I 


EMTABUSIIRD  1874 


TELEPHONE  :    BUSTON  4H34 


EDINBURGH 


SCOTLAND 


^Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

HARRY  CHERNACK 

12,  ROSE  STREET 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


GLADING  &  COMPANY 

FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER  AND  JEWELS 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100   YEARS  AT 

46  &  47,  KINGS  ROAD,  BRIGHTON 

TELEPHONE:  BRIGHTON  5601 


BRIGHTON 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  AND  PORCELAINS 

We  still  have  a  large  stock  available 
and  respectfully  solicit  enquiries  from 
our  friends  at  home  and  overseas. 

THE  SUSSEX  GOLDSMITHS'  CO.  LTD. 
13,  PAVILION  BUILDINGS 


Specialists  In  the 


PACKING  &  SHIPPING 

of  ANTIQUES  &  WORKS  of  ART 

to  all  parts  of  the  world 


MODERATE  COSTS 


BRITISH  COMMERCIAL  TRANSPORT 


COM  PAN  V 


LIMITED 


C 2411b  GREAT  SUFFOLK  STREET,  S.E.I 
THOSE:  WATERLOO  4223  <7  Unetf. 
LIVERPOOL.      MANCHESTER,      HULL.      GLASGOW      a  SOUTHAMPTON 
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BIGGS 

MAIDENHEAD 

ESTABLISHED  1866 


32,    HIGH    STREET,    MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 

TEL.  963 


'The  Courageous  Brother;  or 
Mischievous  Boy  Threatened ' 

W.  F.  WITH  ER INGTON,  R.  A. 

Exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  1821 

Oil  Painting  on  Panel 

Size  16  X  22  ins.  panel 
1       27  ins.  framed 


MITCHELL  GALLERIES 

2  &  3  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.i 


Telegrams  :  Nymphlike,  Piccy,  London 
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J.  M.  PONTREMOLI,  II,  Spring  St.,  Paddington,  w.2 

Telephone  :  Paddington  6664  Actual  Maker  of  Telegraphic  Addre.i  :  •  Pontarpet.,  Padd,  London.' 

English  Needlework  Carpets  and  Chair  Seats,  of  which  I  have  a  very  large  Collection.     Also  some  Rare  Antique  Pieces 

I   carry   the   largest  stock 
of 

NEEDLEWORK 
SAMARKANDS 
BESS  ARABIANS  AND 
AUBUSSONS. 

Also  a  fine   selection  of 

PERSIANS. 

Several  Panels  of 

TAPESTRY 

always  in  stock. 

Expert    restorer  and 
cleaner  of 

TAPESTRIES 
NEEDLEWORK  AND 
ORIENTAL  CARPETS. 


I  regret  I  cannot  undertake 
further  repairs  for  the  present. 


Very  fine  genuine  Regency  Aubusson  Carpet,  size  19  ft.  5  ins.  by  14  ft.  5  ins.     Soft  green  ground  with  medallion  and 
inside  border  on  pale  yellow  background.    Inner  half-border  in  lete-de-negre  with  narrow  border  of  turquoise  blue  and 
outer  border  in  brown.    Design  in  very  soft  pastel  shades. 


An  unusual  example  of  a  mid-X  Vlllth  century  oak  dresser,  banded  with  mahogany , 
with  interesting  ebony  and  boxwood  inlays  on  lower  part. 


HEAL    &   SON    LTD.,    196    TOTTENHAM    COURT    ROAD,    LONDON,    W.  1 


T 

1  H 


connoisseur  may  seek 
"collector's  piece" 


HI 

the  rare 
of  unusual  interest  but  there 
are  many  people  of  discrimin- 
ating taste  who  need  pleasant 
and  practical  furniture  for  their 
homes.  To  such  we  commend 
a  visit  to  Heal's  where  a  well 
chosen  selection  of  elegant 
and  useful  XVIIIth  Century 
furniture  can  always  be  found. 


HEAL'S 
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AT  THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR — June  nth  to  27th  (inclusive) 

(Subject  to  forthcomins  budgetary  enactments) 


The  Company  will  offer  a  number  of 
the  finest  glasses  drawn  from  war  and 
post=war  purchases.  Advance  details 
on  request. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

A  small  collection  of  only  the  finest 
Jacobite  glasses,  selected  for  quality 
and  rarity. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

A  collection  of  17/l8th=cent.  English 
green  glass.  A  series  unlikely  ever  to 
be  equalled. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

Sets  of  glass  for  use,  including  a  true 
set  of  six  rose  glasses. 


A  dated  16th-century  Armorial  Beaker, 
superbly  enamelled.     Of  Venetian  origin. 


A  standing  bowl,  enamelled  in  coU 
ours,  and  perhaps  unique.  Aleppo, 
for  the  Persian  market.     C.  128o. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

Some  pairs  of  candlesticks  of  excep- 
tional merit,  including  a  1 7th=century 
pair  lollovving  contemporary  silver 
form. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

A  small  collection  of  cordial  glasses, 
including  some  with  domed  feet,-  ana 
another,  less  numerous,  of  toastmasters' 
glasses. 


ARTHUR  CHURCHILL  LTD. 

34,  MARVLEBONE  HIGH  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 


KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 

Hanover  Square  Auction  Galleries 

SALES  BY  AUCTION 

are  held  regularly  of 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  MANSIONS  AND  PRIVATE  RESIDENCES. 
TRADE  STOCKS  AND  OTHER  EFFECTS. 
ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  FURNITURE. 
PICTURES,  JEWELS,  SILVER,  CHINA  AND  GLASS. 
LIBRARIES,  BOOKS  AND  WORKS  OF  ART. 
TEXTILES,  FURS,  WINES  AND  CIGARS. 

Sales  on  Owner's  Premises. 

Inquiries  regarding  Sales  on  Owner's  Premises  in  1947  should  be  made  at  an  early  date. 

Valuations  for  Estate  Duty,  Fire  Insurance,  Transfer  and  all  other  purposes.    Inventories  prepared. 

Further  particulars  and  advice  obtainable  from 

20  HANOVER  SQUARE,   LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone  :  MAYfair  3771  Telegrams  :  Galleries,  Wesdo,  London 
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CHARLES  NOTT 

Specialist  in  Chinese  Jade  and 
Oriental  Works  of  Art 


FAMILLE  VERTE  BOWL  (MING).    i\  ins.  diameter. 


38,  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  1173 


BY  APPOINTMENT 

Medallists 


SPINK  &  SON  I™ 


EST.  1772 

FINE  WILLIAM  III  TANKARD 


London,  1698.      Maker:  Robert  Cooper.      Height,  7  ins.      Weight,  30  10  ozs.      Perfect  marks. 

Capacity,  3  pints. 
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FRENCH  TAPESTRIES 
AT   THE    PARIS  EXHIBITION 


By  G.   F.   WINGFIELD  DIGBY 


IT  is  always  interesting  to  see  a  comprehensive  display 
of  the  work  of  one  country  in  a  particular  branch  of 
art  chronologically  arranged  down  through  the  ages. 
Such  was  the  Paris  exhibition  of  French  tapestry  of  last 
summer,  with  its  three  hundred  and  eighteen  hangings, 
some  of  immense  size,  amply  displayed  on  the  extensive 
wall-space  of  the  Musee  Moderne.  But  having  once  satis- 
fied one's  initial  interest  in  seeing  such  an  over-all  survey 
so  narrowly  compressed  one  may  ask  oneself  the  question : 
Are  the  tapestries  of  different  historical  epochs — the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  the  Renaissance,  the  Eighteenth  Century — really 
comparable?  Were  they  not  designed  for  fundamentally 
different  purposes  at  different  periods  and  thus  conceived 
from  divergent  points  of  view?  The  answer  to  this  question 
will  very  much  affect  one's  regard  for  the  tapestries  of  the 
six  or  seven  different  centuries  which  were  represented  in 
this  exhibition  and  will  help  to  regulate  one's  judgment. 


In  the  Middle  Ages  the  role  played  by  tapestry  was 
more  fundamental  and  more  varied  than  in  subsequent 
centuries.  In  the  castles  and  churches  of  North  Europe  its 
properties  of  warmth  and  movability,  as  well  as  its  decor- 
ative value,  assured  tapestry  a  special  place  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  period.  The  use  of  tapestry  on  the  walls  of  halls 
in  castle  and  town  is  well  known;  on  important  occasions 
the  display  of  tapestry  would  be  particularly  imposing,  and 
the  great  impression  it  made  on  observers  is  frequently 
recorded.  Thus  an  English  witness  at  the  marriage  of 
Margaret  of  York  to  Charles  the  Bold,  at  Bruges  in  1468, 
writes,  'and  att  the  saide  banquett  1 1 II  ystoriez  of  Erculez 
countenaunceing  and  no  speche;  the  ystory  of  the  Duckes 
grett  chambre  was  of  the  marriage  of  the  doughtr  of  Kyng 
Clotte  of  Fraunce  and  the  Kynge  of  Burgoyne,  and  what 
issue  they  hadde:  right  riche  arras;  and  aftr  that  other 
chambrez  hanged  wt  arras  silke  and  tapstre  to  the  noum- 


No.  I.— SCENE  FROM  ONE  OF  THE  TAPESTRIES  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE  ORDERED  FROM  NICOLAS  BATAILLE  OF  PARIS  ABOUT  1375  :  CATHEDRAL  OF  ANGERS 
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bre  of  XXXII  chambre.'*  But  tapestry  had  many  other 
uses  and  functions. 

The  inventory  of  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy,  drawn 
up  at  Dijon  in  1420,  classified  the  tapestries  as  Hall  tapes- 
tries, 'Chambres,'  Chapel-hangings,  Armorial  pieces,  and 
Furniture  coverings.!  'Chambres'  or  rooms  of  tapestries 
referred  to  sets  woven  as  wall-coverings  for  a  room,  and 
as  such  they  are  habitually  listed  in  medieval  inventories; 
for  instance,  'Une  chambre  de  tapisserie  dor  de  soye  et  de  laine 
ala  devise  de  "petis  enfans"  en  une  rive.  .  .  .  Une  autre  chambre  de 

*  Quoted  by  VV.  G.  Thompson,  A  History  of  Tapestry  (edition  1930),  p.  98. 
f  A  summary  of  the  inventory,  published  by  the  Comte  de  Laborde  and 
Alexander  Pinchart,  is  given  by  W.  G.  Thompson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  92-4. 


tapisserie  dor  et  de  laine  ala  devise  de  "bergeres"  en  un  jardin 
treille  .  .  .'*  Such  sets  were  also  used  to  divide  up  large 
rooms  into  compartments,  particularly  for  sleeping;  for 
this,  they  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  'clotels,'  and  a 
'chambre'  of  tapestry  often  included  pieces  to  be  used  as 
'portieres'  and  screens  of  a  more  elaborate  type.f  Tapping 
the  Arras  to  see  if  anyone  was  concealed  behind  it,  so  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  contemporary  literature,  is  connect- 
ed with  this  use  of  tapestry  as  well  as  with  rooms  where  it 

*  Cited  from  the  British  Museum  MS.  of  the  Inventory  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
about  1400,  by  W.  G.  Thompson,  op.  cit.,  p.  117. 

t  Viollet-le-Duc,  Dictionnaire  raisonnSe  du  Mobilier  Francois,  under  'Tapis, 
Tapisserie'  and  'Clotels.' 


No.  II.— TAPESTRY  REPRESENTING  THE  HISTORY  OF  CLOVIS  :  MID-FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  :  WOVEN  PROBABLY  AT  ARRAS  AND  USED  FOR 
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hung  loosely,  completely  covering  the  walls;  the  death  of 
the  eavesdropper  Polonius  by  a  sword-thrust  through  the 
textile  wall  is  representative  of  what  this  must  have  oc- 
casioned of  opportunity,  fear  or  accident.  The  use  ol  tap- 
estry, as  well  as  embroidered  cloth,  for  bed  hangings  and 
covers  should  also  be  noted;  such,  for  example,  is  the  fol- 
lowing reference  taken  from  Henry  V  of  England's  Inven- 
tory of  14.22:  'autre  lite  d'or,  drap  a" Arras,  d'un  autre  ystorie 
des  chees  .  .  .'* 

The  finest  tapestry  was  carried  not  only  when  travelling, 
but  also  on  military  expeditions;  for  it  was  used  not  only 

*  Cited  from  Henry  V  of  England's  Inventory  of  1422,  by  W.  G.  Thompson, 
op.  cit.,  p.  140. 


in  the  tents  but  also  lor  ceremonial  display,  particularly 
armorial  tapestry  as  a  dais  or  dossier  behind  the  chair  of 
king  or  duke  when  receiving  an  ei  <ssy  or  holding 
council.  The  spoils  captured  from  Charles  the  Bold  at  the 
fields  of  Grandson  and  Moral  in  1476  can  still  be  seen  at 
Berne,  and  many  other  tapestries  ch  nged  hands  in  those 
days  in  a  similar  way,  for  instance  The  History  of  Cloris 
(illustrated  here,  No.  ii),  which  was  aptured  from  the 
Emperor  Charles  V  at  the  siege  of  Metz  in  1552.  The 
Church  used  sumptuous  tapestries  as  altar  frontals  and  as 
hangings  for  display  in  the  choir  or  nave,  particularly  on 
feast  days,  when  a  set  of  tapestry  with  an  appropriate  sub- 
ject could  be  brought  out.  Nor  should  that  old  custom  of 


MARRIAGE  CEREMONIES  OF  CHARLES  THE  BOLD,  DUKE  OF  BURGUNDY,  AND  THE  ENGLISH  PRINCESS  MARGARET  OF  YORK  :  REIMS  CATHEDRAL 
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Europe,  now  barely  surviving  even  in  the  south,  of  hang- 
ing out  tapestries  and  carpets  from  windows  on  gala 
occasions  be  forgotten:  on  the  entry  into  London  of 
Elizabeth,  Henry  VII's  Queen,  for  example,  'Al  the  strets 
ther,  whiche  she  sholde  passe  bye  wer  clenly  dressed  and 
besene  with  cloth  of  Tappestrye  and  Arras;  and  some 
streetes  as  Chepe  hanged  with  riche  clothes  of  golde, 
vclvettes  and  silkes.'* 

In  relation  to  these  different  uses,  various  types  of  tapes- 
try were  produced  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Cen- 
turies. There  were  the  great  hangings  designed  to  cover 

*  W.  G.  Thompson,  op.  cit.,  p.  160. 


large  mural  surfaces,  but  not  intended  to  be  permanently 
placed  in  one  position;  they  were  woven  without  borders 
and  designed  as  a  continuous  panorama  of  figures  and  in- 
cidents without  a  central  point  of  focus  and  without  a  dull 
or  empty  space  from  end  to  end.  Folds  or  corners  and 
abutments  in  the  walls  made  no  difference  to  the  general 
effect  of  such  tapestries,  and  they  could  equally  be  turned 
in  or  overlapped  to  fit  into  the  required  space.  Chambers 
and  beds  of  tapestry  might  well  be  designed  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  sometimes  with  repeating  patterns  and  all-over 
designs  in  the  manner  of  decorative  fabrics  or  wallpaper. 
Armorial  hangings  always  had  an  important  use.  The 
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Mo.  IV.—SOLOMOX  CROWDING  BATHSHEHA    FROM  EES  TROIS  COURON.VEMEN 


IS  :  MID-FIFTEENTH  CENTUR  Y  :  SENS 


mural  surfaces,  and  this 
in  lurthcr  modified  its 
character. 

The  third  period  of  tapes- 
t  ry,  which  is  i  hat  of  the 
Gobch  sRoyal  Manufacture 
and  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, ag  .in  shows  a  funda- 
mental modification  of 
usage.  The  Gobelins  manu- 
facture, which  so  soon  came 
to  dominate  the  style  of 
tapestry  in  general,  was  con- 
ceived as  part  of  the  move- 
ment, set  on  foot  by  Louis 
XIV,  which  included  archi- 
tecture, painting,  and  all  the 
allied  arts  of  exterior  and 
interior  decoration.  Le  Brun 
was  not  only  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  court  painters 
and  designers  but  also  of  the 
Gobelins  factory;  and  al- 
though his  personal  influence 
on  the  new  tapestry  was 
enormous,  its  particular 
character  was  that  of  a  pro- 
duction where  many  first- 
rate  artists  and  craftsmen 
combined  under  the  forma- 
tive control  of  a  Royal  or 


illustrative  value  of  Biblical 
scenes  and  lives  of  saints  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes  was 
important,  and  the  scenes 
would  often  be  amplified 
with  woven  inscriptions,  as 
was  also  the  case  in  the  lay 
'histories.' 

With  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  however,  the  uses  as- 
signed to  tapestry  were 
greatly  modified;  its  func- 
tions were  more  restricted, 
its  character  became  more 
formal.  Display  was  now  its 
prime  function,  and  the 
dramatic  effect  of  the  com- 
position of  a  tapestry  as  a 
whole  was  the  chief  concern 
of  the  designer.  Already  the 
border  was  an  essential  part 
of  a  tapestry,  although  it  still 
hung  freely  on  the  wall  with- 
out stretcher  or  frame.  More- 
over, painting  was  coming 
into  keen  rivalry  with  tapes- 
try for  the  embellishment  of 


_______ 


No.  V.— SCENE  FROM  THE  LEGESD  OF 
ST.  STEPHEX  :  W  OVEN  FOR  AUXERRE 
CATHEDRAL  :  END  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH 
CENT.  :  IN  THE  CLUNY  MUSEUM,  PARIS 
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No.  VI. — LBS  VENDAKOES  :  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  CHANGING  STYLE  OF  THE  FIRST  YEARS  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  :  IN  THE  CLUNY  MUSEUM,  PARIS 


National  enterprise.  With  the  period  of  Louis  XIV  tap- 
estry became  part  of  a  single  stylistic  scheme.  It  was 
now  insolubly  wedded  to  painting,  and  when  taken  one 
step  further  this  was  to  lead  to  its  ruin.  But  here  it  is 
necessary  to  be  more  precise;  since  painters  have  designed 
tapestries  at  all  periods,  the  influence  of  styles  of  painting 
on  tapestry  has  always  been  great,  but  within  certain  limits. 


For  it  was  left  to  the  weaver  to  interpret  the  painter's 
cartoon  according  to  the  traditions  of  his  craft,  which  took 
into  account  the  nature  of  the  material,  dyes,  etc.,  at  his 
disposal;  this  meant  that  it  was  by  no  means  a  servile  copy 
of  painting.  Although  Le  Brun  profoundly  influenced  the 
style  of  French  tapestry,  he  did  not  radically  alter  this 
relationship.  It  was  Oudry  in  the  mid-Eighteenth  Ccn- 


No.  VII. — A  PASTORAL  SCENE  OF  FIGURES,  ANIMALS  AND  BIRDS,  IN  A  MILLE-FLEURS  SETTING  :  TOURAINE  SCHOOL  :  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
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No.  VIII. — LA  DAME  A  LA  LICORNE  :  ONE  OF  SIX  'MILLE-FLEURS'  PANELS  IN  THE  CLUNY  MUSEUM  :  TOURAINE  SCHOOL  :  BEGINNING  OF  THE  XVI  CENTURY 


tury  who  achieved  this  by  supervision  of  the  weaving  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  master  weavers,  thus  breaking  down 
their  craft  tradition,  and  by  the  introduction  of  innumer- 
able new  dyes,  etc.  Thus  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
tapestry  was  not  only  coming  rigidly  under  the  dictates 
of  easel-painting,  but  also  its  role  was  now  strictly  pre- 
scribed; it  had  to  fit  into  its  allotted  place  in  interiors 
conceived  according  to  the  brilliant  refinement  of  a 
minute  and  circumscribed  taste. 


From  this  brief  review  it  is  therefore  clear  that  tapestry 
was  conditioned  by  quite  different  circumstances  affecting 
its  uses,  style,  and  technical  production  at  these  three 
different  periods.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  one 
period  is  ipso  facto  better  than  another,  although  personal 
taste  will  always  incline  an  individual  to  prefer  one  or 
other  period.  But  it  does  mean  that  the  conceptio'  of 
tapestry  is  three  things  rather  than  one  (and  G  ;co- 
Roman  and  Byzantine  tapestry,  as  well  as  Chinese  Kf/ssu, 
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are  again  quite  distinct),  and  that  we  have  to  admit  this  to 
appreciate  fully  the  merits  of  each  type. 

Let  us  now  consider  in  this  light  some  of  the  tapestries 
which  were  at  the  Paris  exhibition.  The  mid-fifteenth- 
century  tapestries  of  The  History  of  Clovis  (No.  ii)  from 
Reims  are  good  examples  of  the  great  mural  hangings  of 
the  medieval  period,  where  richness  of  incident  and  imag- 
inative sweep  are  untrammelled  by  the  petty  ocular  con- 
ventions of  perspective.  The  Capture  of  Jerusalem  (No.  iii) 
and  the  Bal  des  Sauvages  (both  from  Saumur)  are  other 
examples  a  little  later  in  date.  The  tapestries  from  the 
Hospice  de  Beaune  illustrate  the  armorial  and  decorative- 
patten,  type;  these  comprise  two  sets  that  were  ordered  in 
about  1450  by  Nicolas  Rolin,  Chancellor  of  Burgundy, 
for  the  1  lotel-Dieu  which  he  founded;  one  set  was  to  hang 
in  the  chapel,  the  other  to  decorate  the  beds  of  the  sick  on 
feast-day  .  and  were  woven  vith  a  repeating  pattern  of  a 
bird  on  a  sprig  and  armorial  devices.  For  a  finely  wrought 
altar  frontal  none  excels  that  from  Sens  known  as  Les 
Trots  Couronnements  (No.  iv);  ordered  between  1446  and 
1488  by  the  cardinal  Charles  dt  Bourbon,  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  it  is  richly  worked  with  gold,  silver,  silk  and  wool 
thread  in  exceptionally  fine  iexture.  The  Legende  de  St. 
Etienne  (No.  v),  now  in  the  Cluny  Museum,  a  set  of  twelve 
long  and  narrow  hangings,  was  ordered  between  1488  and 


1500  for  the  Cathedral  of  Auxerrc,  where  it  was  used  t< 
hang  in  the  choir  above  the  stalls;  it  illustrates  the  legem 
in  the  characteristic  way  of  medieval  tapestry:  it  canno 
be  taken  in  at  a  glance,  but  it  invites  one  to  ponder  aw 
study  and  allures  one  with  its  endless  fund  of  pictoria 
observation.  Of  a  similar  type,  but  in  the  changing  styf 
of  about  1 5 10,  is  the  Legende  de  St.  Gervais  et  de  St.  Protai 
from  Le  Mans  Cathedral;  here  the  figures  are  groupe< 
into  balanced  scenes  which  stand  out  against  their  back 
ground.  It  is  a  different  world  from  the  former.  Amon< 
large  ecclesiastical  tapestries  none  is  more  splendid  thai 
the  set  of  seventeen  of  the  Vie  de  la  Vierge  made  for  Reim 
Cathedral  and  presented  in  1530;  six  of  them,  each  mea 
swing  17-18  ft.  square,  were  exhibited.  There  is  no  neec 
here  to  comment  on  the  lovely  mille-Jleurs  tapestries  o 
the  Touraine  school,  which  were  admirably  represented 
(Nos.  vii  and  viii). 

For  the  Renaissance  and  Baroque  periods  we  will  pas 
straight  to  the  Paris  schools  of  the  Seventeenth  Centur\ 
without  commenting  on  the  Fontainebleau  workshops  0 
the  mid-Sixteenth  Century  (which  were  sparsely  repre 
sented  in  the  exhibition).  The  powerful  and  sumptuou 
effects  demanded  of  tapestry  at  this  time  are  well  illus 
trated  in  the  History  of  Artemisia,  one  of  the  most  popula 
and  often-repeated  sets  of  the  first  half  of  the  Seventeent] 
Century.  Woven  at  the  Faubourg  St.  Marcel  and  reflect 
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Coming  now  to 
the  third  period, 
thai  of  the  Cobclins 
and  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  it  may  be 
emarked  that  it  is 
.oubtful  if  il  is  suffi- 
»  ntly  realized  how 
much  of  the  finest 
achievement  of  the 
art  of  this  period  is 
contained  in  the 
great  tapestry  sets. 
The  production  was 
prolific,  and  much 
of  the  best  effort  of 
Lc  Brun,  Boucher, 
Oudry  and  others 
was  not  only  devoted 
to  this  form  of  art, 
but  has  also  been 
preserved  in  the  tap- 
estries in  its  freshest 
and  most  original 
state.  'Beaucoup  de  ces 
tapisseries  sont  de  veri- 
tables  tableaux,  et  sou- 
lful, il  faut  le  reconnaitre,  infiniment  superieurs  aux  peintures 
des  memes  maitres.  La  coloration  subtilement  delicate  de  cer- 
taines  tapisseries  d'apres  Boucher,  en  fait  des  oeuvres  infiniment 
plus  raffinees  que  la  plupart  de  ses  oeuvres  de  peinture.''*  But  it 

*  Gaston  Migeon,  Ias  Arts  du  Tissu,  1929,  p.  184. 
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o.  X.— 'AUTUMN1  OR  'ST.  OERMAIX'  :  FROM  'LES  SAISONS'  :  FROM  A  DESIGN  BY  CHARLES  LL  UKl'N  :  1673 :  GOBELINS  MUSEUM 

tig  the  more  exaggerated  Baroque  manner  of  composition, 
.  formal  air  is  given  to  the  tapestries  by  their  wide,  elab- 
irately  composed  and  exuberant  borders;  the  vast  scale 
if  the  figures  is  heightened  by  brilliant  and  powerful 
olouring,  and  there  is  great  use  of  gold  and  silk  to  en- 
lance  the  rich  effect. 
!amson  an  Festin  des 
Jhilistins,  from  the 
^,ouvre  atelier  after 
lesigns  by  Simon 
/ouet,  and  the  Le- 
\ende  de  St.  Crepin  et 
le  St.  Crepinien,  from 
he  looms  of  the 
rrinite,  bear  the 
ame  character.  The 
lesire  for  an  effect 
vhich  may  be  de- 
cribed  as  imposing 
1"  'loud'  is  even 
nore  clearly  evident 
n  the  productions  of 
he  provincial  work- 
hops,  such  as  those 
if  Amiens.  The  pas- 
oral  type  of  this 
<eriod,  which  is  often 

articularly  pleas- 

lg,  was  well  repre- 

mted  in  the  quiet 

ones  of  the  Mori 

'  Orion  from  the  Fau- 

ourg  St.  Marcel 

>oms;  but  the  spa- 

:ous  borders  accen- 

jate  here  also  a 

>rmal  character.  no.  to.— water:  from  the  series  <les  elements'-,  manufactured !at  gobelins,  i666:ministeredel'education,  i  iris 
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is  always  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  sets  done 
by  the  most  skilled  high-warp  weavers,  usually  for  the 
king,  on  which  the  finest  resources  of  material  and  labour 
were  lavished,  and  the  sets  repeated  for  later  orders,  where 
the  quality  drops  from  first  to  second  or  third  class.  Nor 
should  the  achievements  of  the  low-warp  looms  be  gener- 
ally compared  with  those  of  the  superior  high-warp  meth- 
od, at  least  till  the  second  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

To  show  a  representative  selection  of  the  Gobelins  pro- 
duction, with  all  its  extraordinary  variety,  its  new  creations, 
and  its  reinterpretations  of  old  themes,  even  for  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV,  would  be  a  formidable  undertaking.  A  few 
fine  pieces  only  were  shown  in  this  exhibition,  but  they 
included  first-rate  'tentures'  from  the  following  sets:  His- 
toire  d' 'Alexandre,  Elements  (No.  xi),  Saisons  (No.  x),  Mois 
ou  Aiaisons  Royale,  Histoire  du  Roy  (No.  ix),  as  well  as  some 
of  the  loveliest  of  the  Portieres  (No.  xii). 

J.  B.  Oudry's  influence  in  approximating  tapestry  to 
painting  has  already  been  referred  to.  That  it  led  in  a  very 
dangerous  direction  cannot  be  denied ;  but  the  wonderful 
achievement  of  Les  Chasses  de  Louis  XV  (No.  xiii)  (designed 
by  him  for  the  Gobelins  from  1734  to  1745)  is  equally  in- 
disputable. Subtlety  of  effect  and  refinement  of  execution 
are  undoubted  qualities  of  the  best  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  Gobelins  weavings,  nor  can  one  speak  of  deca- 
dence in  the  face  of  these  tapestries  or  the  best  productions 
of  De  Troy  and  Charles  Coypel,  although  one  must  define 
this  development  as  a  progress  along  an  ever-narrowing 
path.  De  Troy's  Histoire  de  Jason  and  Histoire  d' Esther 
(No.  xiv)  are  brilliant  conceptions  in  their  own  way. 
The  colouring  is  now  so  delicate  and  subdued  that  palest 


No.  Xll.— PORTIERE  DES  RENOMMES  :  GOBELINS  :  DESIGNED  1659  :  LOUVRE 


No.  XIII.— LES  CHASSES  DE  LOUIS  XV  :  GOBELINS  :  1734-45  :  COMI'IEGNE 

tones  of  pink  and  blue  stand  out  as  the  points  of  emphasis,  I 
and  yet  the  large  surfaces  of  white  and  creamy  tones  are  I 
so  subtly  manipulated  as  not  to  appear  dull  or  lacking  in  j 
feature.  These  tapestries  have  the  picture-frame  border,  j 
or  rather  a  rendering  of  it  in  yellow  and  gold,  that  is  some-  I 
thing  of  a  transmutation;  for  it  forms  a  perfect  unity  with  \ 
the  composition  as  a  whole,  which  could  not  bear  the 
disturbance  of  a  bright  or  variegated  border,  without  a ' 
complete  alteration  of  the  relations  of  the  whole.  Such  an 
alteration  was  in  fact  the  other  alternative.   The  Don 
Qiiixotte  set  of  Charles  Coypel   (Cozette  and  Audran 
version)  adopted  the  expedient  of  confining  the  pictorial 
part  to  medallions  in  a  field  of  rose-damask  with  garlands 
and  grotesques,  this  itself  surrounded  in  a  picture-frame 
border.  No.  xv,  though  from  another  set  of  subjects,  illus- 
trates this  type.  This  leads  to  the  culminating  style  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  where  the  patterned  ground  and 
'alentours'  of  the  hanging  are  reproduced  as  covers  for 
Canapes'  and  'jauteuils'  in  an  extended  ensemble. 

A  particular  feature  of  the  Paris  exhibition  was  the  large 
section  devoted  to  contemporary  tapestry.  No  less  than 
eighty  hangings  representing  this  arresting  and  challeng- 
ing new  movement  in  tapestry  were  exhibited.  But  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  claimed  in  some  quarters  that  Jean 
Lurcat,  Marcel  Grommaire,  and  Marc  Saint-Saens — to  1 
name  three  powerful  designers  of  this  new  school — are  re- 
turning at  last  to  the  true  principles  of  tapestry  such  as  it 
was  understood  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  that  post-medieval 
tapestry  has  been  but  a  sad  decadence,  in  view  of  such 
assertions  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  broad  outlines  of 
the  history  of  tapestry  since  those  times.  As  has  been  indi- 


FRENCH  TAPESTRIES  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION 
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XIV.— THE  CORONATIOS  OF  ESTHER    ONE  OF  SEVEN  SUBJECTS  REPRESENTING  THE  HISTORY  OF  ESTHER  :  MADE  AT  GOBELINS  1738-44 


COMPIEGNE 


cat^d  above,  we  have  to  deal 
with  changing  periods  and 
conditions — no  less  than  with 
changing  fashions  and  styles 
in  art  generally — and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  applied 
and  fine  arts,  the  designers 
and  weavers  of  tapestry  had 
to  meet  those  changes  and 
adapt  themselves  to  them  as 
artists.  It  is  merely  naif  and 
uninformed  to  say  that  eigh- 
teenth-century tapestries  are 
decadent  because  they  are 
like  pictures:  so  are  many 
fifteenth-century  ones;  ex- 
perts argue  their  origins  and 
attributions  with  reference  to 
the  works  of  masters  of  paint. 


^T7^ES  A!iI°VRSDESDIECX .  MEDAL- 
LIONS AFTER  BOUCHER    ;  GOBELINS 
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STONELEIGH   ABBEY  AND  IT: 

FURNITURE 

II-THE   GOTHIC  TRADITION 

By  W.  A.  THORPE  •  I 

Our  State  in  this  respect  may  prove  more  fortunate  than  our  Church,  in  having  wai] 
till  a  national  taste  was  formed  before  these  edifices  were  undertaken.  But  the  zeal  of  \ 
nation  could  not  it  seems  admit  so  long  a  delay  in  their  ecclesiastical  structures,  particula 
their  metropolitan.  And  since  a  zeal  of  this  sort  has  been  newly  kindled  amongst  us,  it 
like  we  shall  see  from  afar  the  many  spires  arising  in  our  great  city,  with  such  hasty  a] 
sudden  growth  as  may  be  the  occasion  perhaps  that  our  immediate  relish  shall  herealj 
be  censured  as  retaining  much  of  what  artists  call  the  Gothic  kind.  .  .  .  The  ordinary  n 
may  build  his  cottage  or  the  plain  gentleman  his  country  house  according  as  he  fancF 
but  when  a  great  man  builds  he  will  find  little  quarter  from  the  public  if  instead  c 
beautiful  pile  he  raises  at  a  vast  expense,  such  a  false  and  counterfeit  piece  ol  tiiagn 
cence  as  can  be  arraigned  by  so  many  knowing  men  in  art. 

At  Stoneleigh  also  The  Old  Building  is  the  genius  of  the  place.  It  has  lia< 
strange  ascendancy  throughout  the  history  of  Leigh. 

As  a  house  of  religion,  Stoneleigh  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  t 
Twelfth  Century.  William  the  Abbot  and  his  Cistercian  monks  came  fn 
Staffordshire,  and  erected  Abbey  buildings,  of  which  certain  round-headed  do< 
ways  still  survive.  At  the  Dissolution,  the  Abbey  and  its  lands  went  by  Roy 
Grant  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  A  curse  fell  upon  this  alienatii 


No.  I.— FIGURE  OF  A  HOUSEMAID  IN  CUT-OUT 
BOARD  :  PAINTED  IN  COLOURS  :  H.  5  FT.  4  IN. 


IN  1 7 12,  when  churches  of  Wren 
and  his  kind  were  still  building, 
the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
pointed  out  that  they  were  truly 
Gothii  .  Caroline  highbrows  had  re- 
acted sharply  enough  from  'your 
old  Queen  Elizabeth'  style  and  from 
the  earlier  'monkish'  dispensation. 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  born  in  1670  and 
a  Goth  at  heart,  was  not  quite  im- 
mune. His  remarks  show,  neverthe- 
less, prophetic  detachment  from  his 
time,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
new  English  art  which  is  without 
parallel  before  Hogarth.  He  com- 
pares Wren  with  Vanbrugh: 


No.  IT.— TWO  TALL  BACKS  FROM  THE  CORRIDOR  :  WALNUT  WITH  CANE  PANELS  &  SEATS  :  ABOUT 
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and  two  sons  died  with- 
out issue.  Stoneleigh 
thereupon  passed  to 
William  Cavendish, 
of  Trimley,  who  con- 
veyed it  to  Sir  Row- 
land Hill  aforesaid 
and  to  his  friend  Sir 
Thomas  Leigh. 

An  old-fashioned 
monkish  building  thus 
passed  to  the  wives  of 
the  First  Creation 
(1643).  Their  difficul- 
ties are  happily  repre- 
Vj) m  V  '  *\  sented  by  one  of  the 

f  N^lfe^:  A  '  very  few  pre-peerage 
treasures  remaining, 
the  fine  picture-board 
housemaid  in  No.  i. 
With  her  sisters  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (W.90-1921) 
and  of  Lullington 
Castle,  Kent,  she  is 
erhaps  the  earliest  picture-board  figure  in  England; 
,ie  trio  may  well  have  been  painted  in  one  shop.  The 
toneleigh  figure  was  first  mentioned  in  1845  DY  J-  A. 
epton,  son  of  the  landscape  gardener,  and  the  anti- 
uary  who  first  called   attention  to   this   bypath  of 


).  V.— DETAIL  OF  CRANE  :  FROM  THE  ART 
"  JAPANNING  :  FOLIO,  1688  :  PLATE  II 


No.  IV.— TWO  TALL-BACKS  FROM  THE  SAME  SET  AS  NO.  Ill  :  LEATHER  COV- 
ERINGS IN  ORIENTAL'  STYLE  :  HEIGHT4  FT.  8  IN.  :  WIDTH  18  IN.  (CORRIDOR) 


humanist  painting.*  It  has  not  been  photographed  before. 

The  first  Lord  Leigh  died  on  February  24th,  1672,  at 
the  age  of  77.  His  succeeding  grandson,  Thomas  Leigh  III 
(bap.  June  17th,  1652,  d.  November  12th,  17 10),  second 
Lord  Leigh,  was  described  at  nineteen  as  'a  gentleman  of 
very  towardly  hopes.'  It  is  uncertain  how  far  they  were  ful- 
filled. There  is  a  story  that  a  benevolent  visitor,  Hum- 
phrey Prideaux,  went  to  Stoneleigh  early  in  1675  'to  rec- 
oncile him  and  his  wife,  if  possible.'  She  died  without  issue 
in  July,  1678.  Lord  Leigh  was  later  iook'd  upon,'  says 
Tom  Hearne,  more  kindly  than  his  wont,  'as  an  honest  de- 


*  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.  CLXXVIII, 
English  Furniture,  I,  1924,  p.  234,  fig.  I. 


1845,  p.  590,  and  Dictionary  of 


IOTimSX °t21  .™S£T  OF  FOUR  TALL-BACKS,  THE  LEATHER  COVERINGS 
MINTED  IN  THE  ORIENTAL'  STYLE  :  FRAMES  JAPANNED  BLACK  AND  GOLD 


No.  Va. — THE  'MANY  SPIRES'  ILLUSTRATION  FROM  JOHN  STALKER  AND 
GEORGE  PARKER'S  TREATISE  OF  JAPANNING  :  PRINTED  AT  OXFORD  1688 
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bauch'd  Tory.'* 
He  profited  by 
experience.  On 
October  23rd, 
1679,  he  married 
Eleanor  Watson 
( b .  February 
26th,  1658/9,  d. 
July  23rd,  1705), 
eldest  daughter 
of  the  second 
Baron  Rocking- 
h  a  m  ,  and  a 
grand-daughter 
of  the  great  Earl 
of  Strafford.  She 
belonged  to  a 
family  as  distin- 
guished for  schol- 
ars and  virtuosi 
as  for  statesmen, 
and  we  may  as- 
cribe to  her  the 
blend  of  taste  and 
oddity  so  charac- 
teristic of  Leigh 
of  Stoneleigh  in 
the  Eighteenth 
Century,  so  fruit- 
ful in  her  son  the 
third  Lord  Leigh, 
so  perplexing 
presently  in  the 
High  Steward  of 
Oxford.  Her  'rel- 
ish' is  finely  seen 
in  the  elegant 
'Gothic' furniture 
of  The  Corridor, 
leading  from  the 
Old  Building  to  the  New  House  (Nos.  ii,  iii,  iv). 

For  a  brief  fashion  of  thirty  years  that  astonishing  thing, 


No.  VI— TALL-BACK  :  FRAME  JAPANNED  GREEN  & 
GOLD  :  CANE  SEAT  &  PANEL  :  LATE  XVII  CENTURY 
COURTESY  OF  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


*  T.  Hearne,  Remarks  and  Collections,  III, 


p.  79  (Nov.  1 2th,  1 710). 


the  Tall-Back  chair,  embodied  for  all  Europe  a  revolu- 
tion in  living:  a  new  idea  of  sitting.  God  Himself,  of  course, 
had  long  been  enthroned.  The  world  was  still  aware  ofl 
personal  Thrones  who  took  rank  with  Seraphim  andl 
Cherubim  in  the  contemplative  hierarchy  of  heaven. 
Below  heaven,  kings  and  princes  sat  on  thrones  by  divine] 
right,  wielding  power  with  sceptres.  Bishops  also  were  en- 
throned, though  parlance  has  put  them  in  a  row  on  aj 
bench.  Divine  Justice  sat;  it  had  a  bench  as  well  as  aj 
King's  Bench,  not  to  say  assizes  and  sessions.  Below  kings, 
noblemen  were  seated,  Members  of  Parliament  had  seats 
There  were  chairs  of  rhetoric  and  of  humanity,  and  of] 
much  else,  footstools  of  humility,  stools  of  repentance.  In 
Elizabethan  literature  alone  the  imagery  of  the  seat  is! 
almost  endless.  -It  might  be  resumed  by  saying  that  before 
the  Restoration  session  tends  to  be  divine;  mere  sitting! 
did  not  matter,  except  at  meals,  because  that  active, 
childish,  American  world  could  not  sit  still  for  long. 

The  Tall-Back  made  sitting  humane.  It  was  the  last  act 
of  the  Renaissance.  It  took  place  in  England.  Thencefoil 
ward  people  sat  for  sitting's  sake,  to  observe  one  another, 
they  sat  for  decorum,  for  manners,  for  malice,  to  talk  and 
to  take  tea.  Thence  began  the  gestures  and  fashions  of 
sitting,  a  dangling  of  arm  over  arm,  expressions  of  ankles, 
the  sad  aspect  of  the  Englishwoman's  feet  and  shoes.  The 
vehicle  of  these  things  remains  more  beautiful  than  any 
chair  that  succeeded  it,  the  counterpart  in  furniture) 
of  the  'many  spires.' 

The  new  sitting  was  largely  an  affair  of  women.  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  gynocracy  in  England.  Evelyn, ' 
Arundel,  Ossory,  the  Wentworths,  almost  all  men,  went  01 
the  Grand  Tour,  alone.  They  brought  back  a  male  hobby 
horse  which  became  in  due  course  the  Palladian  fancy  a 
Augustan  fashion.  Their  ladies  stayed  at  home,  wit 
nothing  to  inform  their  taste  but  the  churches  where  the 
goggled  and  glanced  about  them,  and  the  high  houses  wher 
they  sat  at  their  work.  Then  the  East  India  Company 
brought  them  tea,  with  its  china  toys,  its  enchanting  'Indian' 
gold,  the  glamour  of 'Japan.'  Drawing-masters  taught  var 
nishes,  and  their  young  ladies  kept  alive  the  insularity  o 
England,  the  Perpendicular  tradition,  the  Romantic  tern 
per,  until  Palladianism  had  blown  over. 

John  Stalker  represents  the  new  feminism  in  furnitur 


No 


.VII. -LONG  STOOL  :  CARVED  WALNUT  :  COVERED  IN  LEATHER  PAINTED  WITH  ITALIANATE  DESIGNS  :  ONE  OF  A  PAIR  :  L.  6  FT.  :  ABOUT  1680 
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is  Chippendale  stood  a  little  later  for  imperial  mahogany. 
Mis  book  *  is  the  first  testament  of  the  'picturesque'  taste. 
He  dedicated  it  to  Elizabeth  Butler,  Countess  of  Derby, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  'gallant  Ossory,'  who  had  married 
n  1673,  and  died  without  issue  in  171 7.  She  was  a  lady 
:>f  accomplishment  in  the  domestic  arts,  well  liked  by 
Evelyn,  who  had  himself  done  so  much  to  encourage 
apanning  in  England.  Stalker  described  her  as  'no  less 
Eminent  for  Quality  Beauty  and  Vertue  than  for  her  in- 
:omparable  Skill  and  Experience  in  the  Arts  that  these 
Experiments  belong  to.' 

Stalker  thus  addressed  himself  to  'ingenious  Ladies,' 
aot  to  'Jezebels  who  prefer  a  sordid  Fucus  to  a  natural 
Complexion.'  He  wrote  in  terms  that  ladies  could  under- 
hand. 'Miscarry'  and  'miscarriage'  are  his  favourite  words 
x»r  a  flop.  Gold  for  gilding  is  'the  darling  metal,'  speckles 
en  lacquer  are  like  'Patches  of  a  ladies  countenance.'  With 
lis  skill  in  advertisement  he  has  the  bossiness  f  of  drawing- 
masters,  a  compelling  gallantry.  If  you  have  lacquered 
furniture,  he  says,  your  'whole  house  is  one  entire  Specu- 
um.'  'Amorous  piece,'  he 
adds,  in  apostrophe  of  a 
irawer-front,  'that  obliges 
me  with  a  survey  of  my  Self 
and  Mistress,  by  this  close 
conjunction,  these  seeming 
caresses  of  her  in  Effigie,  I 
counterfeit,  nay  almost  ante- 
date, our  more  substantial 
enjoyments.'  The  'Girl  of 
fifty,'  as  the  Marquess  of 
Halifax  called  her  (1700),  is 
treated  by  Mr.  Stalker  with 
the  gravest  courtesy.  'The 
splendour  of  our  furniture 
and  houses  is,  like  our 
Bodies,'  he  says,  'continually 
lending  to  ruin';  but  in  the 
lustre  of  Japan  work,  she 
lives  always  young.' 

"A  Treatise  of  Japanning,  1688. 
f  'I  shall  in  brief  lay  down  a  few 
•ules  .  .  .'  (p.  60),  'I  do  by  no  means 
dlow  it  .  .  .'  (p.  74),  'I  desire  young 
beginners  to  forbear  .  .  .'  (p.  76). 


Stalker  wrote  his  book  nevertheless  'to  perpetuate  my 
Art  only.'  No  technical  treatise  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
— Ephraim  Chambers  (1728),  the  Polygraphicam  (1735), 
Dossie  (1758),  Diderot — can  compare  with  the  grace  of 
his  injunctions:  '.  .  .  then  with  another  clean  very  fine  soft 
dry  cloath,'  he  observes  of  elbow  grease,  'rub  it  all  over; 
spare  no  place  or  pains,  but  Salute  it  all  with  a  nimble 
quick  stroke  and  the  fruits  of  your  industry  will  be  a 
dazzling  lustre.'  Hardly  a  page  is  lacking  in  'glorious 
words'  or  'does  not  echo  with  gold  and  silver.'  Not  least 
skilful  is  his  appeal  to  the  'No  Popery'  of  his  pupils : 

Let  not  the  Europeans,  he  says  [with  a  hint  at  husbands],  any 
longer  Flatter  themselves  with  the  empty  notions  of  having  sur- 
passed all  the  world  beside  in  stately  Palaces,  Costly  Temples, 
and  sumptuous  Fabrics;  Ancient  and  modern  Rome  must  now 
give  place:  The  glory  of  one  Country,  Japan  alone,  has  exceeded 
in  beauty  and  magnificence  all  the  pride  of  the  Vatican  at  this 
time,  and  of  the  Pantheon  heretofore.  .  .  .Japan  can  please  you 
with  a  more  noble  prospect,  not  only  whole  Towns,  but  Cities 
too  are  adorned  with  as  rich  a  Covering;  so  bright  and  radiant 


No.  X.— TOP  OF  TABLE  WITH  CREST  OF  LEIGH  :  GILT  GESSO  :  ABOUT  1730  :  LENGTH  THREE  FEET  SIX  INCHES 
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No  XI-  WALL  MIRROR  IN  CARVED  WOOD  FRAME  WITH  ASYMMETRICAL  OWLS 
AND  6'!  HER  BIRDS  :  GILT  :  ABOUT  1740-1750  :  H.  7  FT.  4  IN.  :  W.  3  FT.  2  IN. 


are  their  Buildings  that  when  the  sun  casts  forth  his  lustre  upon 
their  Golden  roofs  they  enjoy  a  double  day.  .  .  . 

Eleanor  Watson  may  be  accounted  one  of  Mr.  Stalker's 
young  ladies.  Her  'Indian  Gothic'  taste  appears  in  a  fine  set 
of  J  ill-Backs,  japanned  in  gold  on  black  and  covered  with 
marvellous  birds  (Nos.  iii  and  iv).  Painted  leather  is  not  a 
usual  cover  for  stuffing,  nor  a  common  vehicle  for  'Indian' 
themes,  and  the  term  'Spanish  leather'  is  particularly  in- 
appropriate here.  It  was  a  term  of  art  in  the  leather  trade 
throughout  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries, 
comparable  with  'Venice  glasses' ;  but  the  great  crane  on 


the  back  of  the  chair  in  No.  iii,  left,  closely  corresponds  wit 
one  of  Stalker's  illustrations  (No.  v),  and  the  other  sufc 
jects  belong  to  the  'Indian'  cycle. 

The  cane  in  The  Corridor  (No.  ii)  belongs  to  the  sam 
'oriental'  vogue.  It  was  made,  as  its  friends  will  remcmbci 
from  split  rattan,  brought  back  fairly  frequently  after  th 
Restoration  in  East  India  ships.  Its  importance  was  rw 
merely  a  matter  of  softer  and  cheaper  sitting.  It  is  the  fir; 
instance  in  English  furniture  of  a  combination  of  material 
Its  pale  gold  answered  a  mediaeval  relish  for  strong  colou 
which  had  descended  to  Caroline  grand-daughters,  and 
often  offset  the  crimsons  and  blacks  and  greens  of  th 
Stalker  varnishes.  A  cane  panel  of  truly  Perpendicuh 
elegance  appears  thus  in  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  Mu: 
eum  chair  (No.  vi).  Not  less  striking,  more  important  hi: 
torically,  is  its  congruence  in  The  Corridor  with  the  so 
browns  of  walnut  and  beech.  'Lights'  like  No.  ii  are  r< 
lated  to  the  line  and  tone  of  the  frames  as  the  high  windov 
of 'white  glass'  to  the  grey  stone  of  Marshland  churches. 

The  enterprise  of  Eleanor  Watson  may  be  conclude 
by  a  brass  lock  in  The  Corridor.  It  bears  the  trade-mai| 
Johannes  Wilkes  de  Birmingham  Fecit,  and  a  typical  Carolirj 
design  (No.  viii).  About  a  dozen  other  locks  by  this  fin 
have  been  recorded,  notably  at  Arbury  Hall,  Nuneatoi 
Dyrham  Park,  Gloucestershire,  in  Cowper's  room  at  We 
tern  Underwood,  at  Berkeley  Castle,  Gloucestershire,  arJ 
in  several  museums.*  The  firm  were  leading  locksmitl 
at  Birmingham  with  a  connexion  in  the  West  Midland 
and  are  mentioned  as  one  of  Smith's  tradesmen  in  tr 
rearing-plate  at  Sutton  Scarsdale  (1728).! 

Eleanor  Watson's  son,  author  of  the  Smith  house,  w« 
one  of  thenewPalladians.The  petit-point  chairs  of  Part  I 
are  eloquent  of  his  own  taste.  The  same  may  be  said  oft! 
calculated  baroque  of  the  table  top  in  No.  x.  The  magn 
ficent  wall-mirror  of  No.  xi  disputes  these  finished  co 
respondences  with  the  first  break  of  asymmetry,  as  the  r 
gard  of  its  owls  declares.  In  date  between  the  third  Loi 
Leigh  (d.  March  9th,  1737/8)  and  his  son  the  fourth  ( 
November  30th,  1 749),  it  is  truly  'Stoneleigh.'  Here  is  Pe 
pendicular  in  terms  of  rococo,  as  the  house  shows  it  els 
where  in  caparison  of  baroque.  Here  are  the  proportio 
of  a  West  Window. 

On  the  early  death  of  the  author's  son  supervenes  tl 
strange  figure  of  the  fifth  Lord  Leigh  (b.  March  1st,  174 
d.  June  4th,  1786).  He  succeeded  in  1749,  when  he  w 
seven,  and  he  matriculated  at  Oriel  on  July  14th,  176 
In  1767,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  became  Hu 
Steward  of  the  University,  and  received  the  degree 
D.C.L.  by  diploma.  He  gave  Oriel  £100  for  'beautifyin 
the  college  chapel.  He  belonged  to  the  'experiment; 
tradition  which  had  flourished  at  Oxford  since  the  I 
visible  College  and  the  Philosophical  Society  (1683). 
1767  he  bequeathed  £1,000  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  an 
to  the  Provost  of  Oriel,  'to  apply  the  income  to  the  pv 
chase  of  models  and  a  proper  apparatus  for  exemplifyi 
the  mathematical  Lectures  and  Experiments  ...  by  I 
Bradley  and  Mr.  Bliss.'  He  devised  his  estates  in  favour 
his  sisters  'with  remainder  unto  the  first  and  nearest 
my  kindred  being  male  and  of  my  name  and  blood.'  C 
August  7th,  1774,  the  Eighteenth  Century  did  him 
honour  of  finding  him  lunatic  by  inquisition,  a  verd 

*  An  account  of  them  is  given  by  W.  W.  Watts,  'English  Brass  Locks  of 
Seventeenth  Century'.  Country  Life,  May  12th,  1928,  pp.  705-707-  Mr-  C 
Oman  has  kindly  referred  me  to  this. 

f  The  Connoisseur,  December,  1946,  p.  75.       t-  fb'^->  P-  76- 
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STONKITKill  ABBUY  AND  ITS  I  I  RMTURE 


o.  XII.— A  CORNER  OF  THE  CHINESE  ROOM  AT  STONELEIGH  WITH  WALLS  DECORATED  WITH  PAINTED  PANELS  OF  CHINESE  PAPER  ON  A  PLAIN  BACKGROUND 


vhich  need  not  mean  that  he  was  odder  than  many  dons.  He 
lied  a  bachelor  twelve  years  later,  aged  forty-four. 

When  he  came  of  age,  at  last,  in  1763,  he  seems  to  have 
jollowed  Dr.  Johnson's  behest: 

Lavish  of  your  grandsire 's  guineas 
Show  the  spirit  of  an  heir. 
vlr.  S.  G.  Kaines  Smith  has  kindly  searched  in  the  Stoneleigh 
i^bbey  Auditors'  Accounts,  and  has  brought  to  light  the  follow- 
ing interesting  items: 


1764 

16 

Nov.  8 

Paid  Mr.  Linnell  his  Bill  for  the  Altar 

Candlestics  &c. 

£35 

5 

0 

Nov.  14 

Paid  Mr.  Bastard  and  Mr.  Fox  their 

Bills  for  Stone  and  Woodwork 

12 

0 

24 

Dec.  7 

Paid    Mr.    Burnett   Upholster  On 

Account  .... 

£5°° 

0 

0 

25 

Dec.  17 

Paid  Mr.  Buhl  Brasier  his  Bill . 

£6 

17 

0 

1765 

28 

Jan.  17 

Paid  Mr.  Burnett  on  Account . 

£500 

0 

0 

52 

Mar.  30 

Paid  Mr.  Burnett  in  further  part  of 

his  Bill  

£500 

0 

0 

53 

Apr.  5 

Paid  Mr.  Cipriani  for  Eight  Designs 

for  the  Hall  at  Stoneleigh  . 

£8 

8 

0 

78 

June  29 

Paid  Mr.  Burnett  on  Account . 

0 

0 

84 

July  25 

Paid  Mr.  Burnett  on  Account . 

£700 

0 

0 

Nov.  30 

Paid  Mr.  Burnett  on  Account . 

£200 

0 

0 

Dec.  14th  Paid  Mr.  Burnett  in  full  of  his  first 

Bill  

£652 

16 

0 

1765   JanV  29th  Paid  Mr.  Burnett  his  2nd  Bill    £160    3  o 
Do.  Paid  Do.  his  third  Bill  in  full     £23    1  o 

The  purchase  of  altar  candlesticks  from  John  Linnell  * 
is  consistent  with  the  Oriel  gift.  The  reference  to  Cip- 
*  William  Linnell  died  in  1763. 


No  XIII -A  BOX  OF  TONBRIDGEWARE  (INLAID  WOODS)  :  C  VEN 
BY  THE  PRINCESS  AMELIA  TO  HER  GOD-DAUGHTER  M  .LA 
DAUGHTER  OF  LORD  AND  LADY  WILTON  :  L.  14*  INCHES  :  H.  8J  L- „HES 
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riani's  designs  confirms  a  tradition  of  the  house  that  he 
was  responsible  for  the  fine  plasterwork  in  The  Saloon. 
The  Bastards  of  Blandford  are  of  course  well  known. 
John  Buhl,  with  a  shop  at  121,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  was 
ironmonger  and  brazier  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was 
also  an  ecclesiastical  man — he  was  the  first  person  to  intro- 
duce copper  coverings  for  churches.*  The  rest  is  less  easy. 

In  less  than  fifteen  months  the  grandson  bought  from 
his  upholder  furniture  and  perhaps  other  things  amount- 
ing to  £3,536.  The  quantity  of  furniture  now  at  Stone- 
leigh  which  can  be  dated  1 763-1 774  is  incommensurate 
with  this  figure,  and  Mr.  Kaines  Smith  has  ingeniously 
suggested  that  the  firm  of  Burnett,  upholders  by  trade, 
sub-contracted  for  the  main  plaster  work.  The  chief  objec- 
tion to  this  view,  as  Mr.  Kaines  Smith  has  himself  pointed 
out,  is  the  word  Furniture,  pencilled  in  a  later  hand  against 
Burnett  items  amounting  to  £3,352.  The  objection  is  not 
removed  by  the  particulars  of  Burnett,  which  I  owe  to  Sir 
Ambrose  Heal's  exhaustive  records  of  London  tradesmen: 

Thomas  and  Gilbert  Burnett 
5th  September  1747     Advertizement  in  the  Daily  Advertize. 
3rd  March  1 749  Advertizement  in  Daily  Advertiser. 

'753/4  Upholder  at  the  King's  Arms  against  the 

New  Church  in  the  Strand. 
1 753/4  Gilbert  Burnett  apprenticed  to  Thomas. 

1 760-1 774  Names   occur   in    London  Directories 

(61  Strand). 

Need  we  suppose  that  this  queer,  talented  youth  gave 
nothing  away,  or  had  no  caprices  of  his  own  ? 

He  was  succeeded,  in  effect  in  1774,  by  his  sister,  the 
Honb,e-  Mary  Leigh,  last  and  not  least  'mad'  of  the 
Leighs  of  the  First  Creation.  The  pen  of  the  late  Agnes 
Leigh  has  admirably  described  her: 

It  is  said  that  she  was  very  short  of  stature  and  lived  a  retired 
life.  She  spent  part  of  the  year  at  Grove  House  in  Kensington 
Gore  and  the  summer  at  Stoneleigh.  We  used  to  be  told  that  she 
was  fond  of  going  up  to  the  Keeper's  house  for  tea  in  the  Deer 
Park.  Also  that  because  of  her  want  of  height  she  had  a  number 
of  high  stools  put  in  different  places  from  which  she  could  admire 
the  view.  As  children  we  had,  fbr  use  in  the  schoolroom,  tea- 

*  Information  kindly  given  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Oman. 


No.  XIV. — A  CARVED  AND  GILT  SETTEE  UPHOLSTERED  IN  CRIMSON  VELVET  MADE  ABOl'T  1820  :  LENGTH  EIGHT  FEET 


spoons  which  had  been  hers.  It  used  to  be  said  that  she  dislike 
being  looked  at,  and  that  the  village  people  had  orders  not  1 
stare  at  her.  .  .  .  She  mixed  in  company  to  some  extent,  went  1 
Cheltenham.  When  our  aunts  were  children  there  were  drawej 
in  some  room  in  the  Old  Building  full  of  wool  or  silk  for  needl 
work  which  their  governesses  used  up.  And  we  were  told  thai 
she  used  to  sit  at  work  surrounded  by  her  cronies. 

She  made  her  own  Will  on  December  23rd,  1  786,  puna 
tually  after  her  brother's  death,  leaving  all  the  furnitui 
at  Stoneleigh,  plate,  linen,  china,  pictures  and  book 
with  the  estates  (as  will  appear).  She  died  on  July  2nci 
1806.  Crimson  Velvet  was  already  protecting  Mrs.  Georg* 
Austen's  'heroine,'  but  it  was  Mary  Leigh's  choice — thei 
had  been  no  master  at  Stoneleigh  for  more  than  thin 
years.  Its  sombre  splendour  is  her  contribution  to  th 
Gothic  tradition.  In  curtains  and  hangings  and  covers  1 
is  still  the  fabric  of  the  house. 

The  last  phase  is  Byronic.  The  Honb1'-  Mary  Leigh  lc 
her  property  in  trust  for:  (1)  the  Revd.  Thomas  Leigl 
Rector  of  Adlestrop  (d.s.p.  1813);  (2)  James  Leigh  Perrc 
(d.  181 7);  and  (3)  James  Henry  Leigh  (b.  1765,  d.  1823  I 
to  whom  Stoneleigh  passed.  His  wife  Julia  Judith  (b.  177) 
d.  1843),  daughter  of  Thomas  Twistleton,  Lord  Saye  an 
Sele,  was  a  lady  of  independent  character,  but  she  stuc 
to  the  Crimson  Velvet.  In  1814  she  bought  82  yards  ofl 
'at  5/6  per  yard.'  She  was  'very  lavish  in  purchases  of  vej 
vet  and  silk  for  curtains  and  to  cover  chairs  cushions  an 
sophas.'  Between  18 13  and  1823  she  and  her  husbarj 
spent  £13,664  13s.  4d.  on  new  furniture,  repairs  to  oil 
furniture,  plate,  glass,  china,  pictures  and  wine.  Thj 
sofa  in  No.  xiv  shows  the  massive  gaiety  of  her  taste.  H 
son,  Chandos  Leigh  (b.  1791,  succ.  1823,  d.  1850  .  v\ 
Byron's  fag  at  Harrow.  He  moved  later  in  the  Liben 
circles  of  Holland  House,  and  in  1839  was  raised  to  th 
peerage  of  the  Second  Creation. 

Chandos  Leigh  published  poems  in  the  style  of  the  ma' 
ter.  They  bore  titles  like  Epistle  to  Emma,  To  a  Skull  coi 
verted  into  a  Drinking  Bowl,  Sylva,  Golconda's  Fate,  and  77 
Spirit  of  the  Age.  Perhaps  the  best  of  them  has  lately  bee 
rescued  by  Mr.  John  Betjeman.  It  may  be  compared  wit 
Julian  Fane's  lines  on  the  'moss-grey  mansion'  and  'swa 
acclivities'  of  Apethorpe,  his  father's  seat.  Chandos  Leig 

wrote  'on'  Uvedal 
Price's  celebrate 
Essay  on  the  Picturesqv 
(1794).  We  cannc 
doubt  that  their  tru 
occasions  were  Mr: 
Austen's  'impene 
trable'  woods  aqf 
Mary  Leigh's  'view 
his  own  regard  fo 
the  wind  on  t h 
Avon : 


Again  we  se 
The  beautiful  and  pic 

turesque  agree. . . 
How  sudden  bunts  c 

sunshine   in  th 

spring 
O'er  the  green  floui 

ishing  tree  thei 

lustre  fling; 
{Concluded  on  page  55 
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EARLY  ISLAMIC  POTTERY 

IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
SIR  ERNEST  DEBENHAM 

By  ARTHUR  LANE 


No.  I. — AMPHORA  :  GREEN-GLAZED  'PARTHIAN'  POT- 
TERY :  FIRST  TO  THIRD  CENT.  A.L  :  HEIGHT  11 J  INS. 


distinguishes  the  mediaeval  pottery  of  the  Near  East  from  the  tech- 
nically less  enterprising  wares  made  at  that  time  in  Europe. 

The  Sassanian  Kings  of  Persia,  who  ruled  most  of  hither  Asia 
between  a.d.  226  and  642,  seem  to  have  taken  little  interest  in  pot- 
tery as  an  art.  The  same  was  for  a  while  true  of  their  successors,  the 
Arab  Caliphs  who  conquered  most  of  the  Near  East  for  the  Islamic 
faith  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Centuries  a.d.  But  in  the  time 
of  Harun-al-Rashid  (786-809)  the  first  consignments  of  imported 
Chinese  stoneware  and  porcelain  reached  the  Caliph's  court  at 
Bagdad.  Between  836  and  883  the  court  moved  to  occupy  a  new 
city  named  Samarra,  farther  up  the  Tigris,  and  excavations  there 
by  German  archaeologists  before  the  First  World  War  have  revealed 
the  extraordinary  development  of  Islamic  pottery  that  began  in  the 
Ninth  Century.  The  Samarra  finds  included,  on  the  one  hand,  im- 
ported Chinese  porcelain  and  colour-glazed  stoneware;  and  on  the 
other,  vessels  made  in  Mesopotamia  by  Islamic  potters  who  were 
attempting  to  imitate  the  Chinese  wares  and  profit  from  the  interest 
that  these  had  aroused.  The  Chinese  secret  of  making  white,  trans- 
lucent porcelain  eluded  the  Bagdad  potters,  as  it  was  to  elude  our 
potters  in  Europe  during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 
But  as  at  the  later  factories  of  Delft  and  elsewhere,  a  superficially 
adequate  imitation  of  porcelain  was  achieved  by  coating  ordinary 
earthenware  with  an  opaque  white  glaze  containing  tin-oxide.  It 


IT  is  strange  that  so  few  Englishmen 
have  shown  an  enlightened  interest  in 
Islamic  art  and  archaeology.  During 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  scientific 
excavations  were  undertaken  on  Islamic 
sites  at  Samarra  in  Mesopotamia  by  the 
Germans,  and  at  Susa  in  south-west  Persia 
by  the  French.  And  it  was  in  Paris  that  the 
dealers  in  Near  Eastern  pottery  set  up  their 
headquarters,  though  some  of  the  more 
prominent  also  opened  branches  in  New 
York  between  the  two  Wars.  For  the  Ameri- 
cans have  come  to  take  Islamic  art  very 
seriously,  and  have  conducted  important 
archaeological  excavations  in  Persia.  Pub- 
lic and  private  collections  in  the  United 
States  equal  if  they  do  not  surpass  those 
in  Europe;  and  American  enterprise  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  great  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  Persian  Art  held  in  London  in  1931,  and  for  the  six- 
volume  Survey  of  Persian  Art  (Oxford,  1938). 

The  splendid  collection  formed  by  Sir  Ernest  Debenham,  Bart.,  is  one  of 
the  few  in  this  country  that  show  an  enlightened  appreciation  of  Islamic 
pottery  in  its  earlier  phases.  Our  No.  i  shows  an  amphora  of  the  so-called 
Parthian  pottery,  made  during  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  in 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  In  shape  it  derives  from  the  Greco-Roman  tradi- 
tion; but  the  green  glaze  with  which  it  is  covered  (now  decayed  to  a  silvery- 
brown  tone)  already  foreshadows  the  brilliant  development  of  coloured 
glazes  that  so  sharply 


No.  II. — LUSTRE-PAINTED  WARE  PROM 
MESOPOTAMIA  :  CA.  A.D.  1001)  :  H.  4  IN. 


No  III  —BOWL  :  SLIP-PAINTED  SAMARKAND  WARE.  WLI  . .  CITIC 
INSCRIPTION  :  IXTH  TO  XTH  CENTURY  A.D.  .  DIAMET"  R  84  IN. 
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No.  IV.— HOWL,  WITH  ANIMAL  DECORATION  IN  SGRAF 
HA  iO  :  GREEN  KIM  :  1'KKSIAN  :  XI  CENTURY:  DIAM.  7J  IN 


No.  VI.— EWER  :  CARVED  TRANSLUf  ENT  WHITE 
WARE  :  PERSIAN  :  MID  XII  CENTURY  :  H.  9j  IN. 


was  from  this  starting-point  that 
the  Bagdad  potters  developed  a 
technique  of  their  own  that  was 
to  be  a  favourite  one  in  the  Near 
East  for  centuries  to  come — 
namely,  painting  in  'gold  lustre' 
over  the  white  glaze.  The  little 
tankard  in  No.  ii,  probably  made 
at  Bagdad  about  a.d.  iooo,  is 
painted  in  this  colour  with  a 
diaper-pattern  and  effectively 
stylized  birds.  It  seems  that  few 
potters  knew  the  recipe,  and  that 
during  the  Tenth  Century  they 
all  migrated  to  Egypt,  where  for 
another  two  hundred  years  a  fine 
school  of  lustre-painted  pottery 
flourished  under  the  local  Fati- 
mid  rulers. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Centuries,  members 
of  the  Samanid  family  had  estab- 
lished in  the  far  east  of  Persia  a  state  virtually  independent  of  the  Caliphs  in 
Bagdad.  They  encouraged  the  manufacture  of  splendid  earthenware  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Samarkand,  and  perhaps  Tashkent  (No.  iii).  Technically 
speaking,  it  was  a  reddish  earthenware  painted  in  clay  'slips,'  with  a  coating  of 
transparent  lead-glaze.  Brown-black,  white,  tomato-red,  and  yellowish  green 

were  the  main  colours;  they  were  laid  on  broadly,  as  their  consistency  demanded,  and  the  designs  often  show  a  barbaric 
wildness  to  be  expected  in  this  remote  region.  The  motives  on  the  bowl,  No.  iii,  are  an  ornamental  modification  of 
Arabic  writing  in  the  angular  Cufic  script. 

Elsewhere  in  Persia,  pottery  remained  somewhat  primitive  in  technique  until  the  Twelfth  Century.  A  favourite  man-  \ 
ner  of  decoration  was  'sgrqffiaio,'  the  incising  of  patterns  through  a  white  slip  to  the  reddish  clay  beneath,  the  vessel 
being  then  covered  with  a  transparent  yellowish  glaze  and  fired.  The  bowl  in  No.  iv  is  a  most  effective  example  oi 
the  stylized  animal-patterns  used;  these  suggest  that  the  style  was  derived  from  engraved  vessels  of  silver.  Somewhat 

later,  perhaps  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  is  the  large  green-glazed  jar  in  No.  v. 
Here  whole  areas  of  the  white  slip  have  been  cut  away  to  give  a  dark  back- 
ground to  the  goats  on  the  shoulder,  and  to  the  band  of  Cufic  inscription — 
which,  incidentally,  is  upside  down.  Such  wares  are  known  from  excavations  ! 
to  have  been  made  in  the  Garrus  district,  south-west  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
They  were  at  one  time  erroneously  described  as  'GabrV  wares,  in  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  they  were  made  by  the  primitive  fire-worshipping  (gabri)  I 
inhabitants  of  Persia  before  the  country  was  invaded  by  the  Arabs. 

The  Twelfth  Century,  like 
the  Ninth,  saw  great  changes 
in  the  ceramic  art  of  the 
Near  East.  The  Fatimid 
rulers  of  Egypt  were  over- 
thrown in  1 1 7 1 ,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  potters 
who  knew  the  technique  for 
painting  lustre-wares  scat- 
tered to  cities  in  Persia  and 
North  Syria.  But  an  even 
more  important  factor  was 
the  almost  universal  adop- 
tion of  a  new  material  for 
the  'body'  of  fine  pottery. 
A  glass  'frit'  was  first  com- 
pounded by  melting  to- 
gether ground  flints  and 
potash.  This  was  again  pow- 
dered and  mixed  with  a 
white  plastic  clay  into  a 

No.  V. — GREEN-GLAZED  JAR  :  SdKAl'l'IATO  WARE  WITH  f  „U„„^J 

mm  inscription  :  Persian  xii  century  :  H.i7i  in.      paste  that  could  be  shaped 
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No.  VII.— DISH.  WHITE.  WITH  POLYCHROME  GLAZED  DEC- 
ORATION :  PERSIAN    MID  XIITH  CENTURY  :  DIAM.  11}  IN. 
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No.  VIII. —  BOWL  :  GREEN  GLAZE  OVKK  A  BLACK  PIGMENT 
PERSIAN  :  SECOND  HALF  OE  TWELFTH  CENT.  :  DI AM.  81  IN. 


on  the  wheel.  The  glaze 
was  of  powdered  glass 
frit,  almost  colourless 
and  quite  transparent; 
it  could,  if  necessary,  be 
stained  with  different 
colours  or  made  opaque 
by  introducing  tin-oxide. 
Vessels  made  in  these 
materials  were  highly 
translucent  where  their 
walls  were  thin,  and  the 
glaze  fused  into  the  body 
so  well  that  it  could 
never  flake  off.  The  an- 
cient Egyptian  potters 
had  used  a  similar  ma- 
terial. How  it  came  to  be 
rediscovered  in  twelfth- 
century  Persia  we  do  not 


No.  X. — BOWL,  THE  DESIGN  PAINTED  IN  BLACK  AND  BL1  1. 
PERSIAN  (KASHAN):  EARLY  XIHTJH  CENTURY  :  DIAM.8J  IN. 


know.  But  the  incentive  for  its 
discovery  can  be  deduced  from 
the  appearance  of  the  vessels 
themselves.  The  Chinese,  under 
the  Sung  dynasty,  were  now  ex- 
porting to  the  Near  East  con- 
siderable quantities  of  the  ivory- 
white  Ting  wares  and  the  white 
ying-ctfing'  porcelain  with  its 
faintly  bluish  glaze.  These  were 
unpainted,  the  decoration  be- 
ing lightly  incised,  carved,  or 
moulded  under  the   glaze.  A 
whole  class  of  Persian  wares 
found  by  digging  at  Rayy  and 
Kashan  is  made  of  the  new  trans- 
lucent paste,  and  this  too  has 
shadowy  carved  or  incised  de- 
coration done  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  on  the  Chinese  wares. 
The  white  ewer  with  a  long 
spout  shown  in  No.  vi  distinctly 
resembles  in  shape  a  Chinese 
ying-chHng  piece  in 
the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum; 
and  a  shallow  bowl 
in   the  Debenham 
Collection  has  the 
unglazed  rim  and 
flat,  footless  base 
commonly  found  in 
Chinese  Ting-ware 
bowls  (Survey  of  Per- 
sian Art,  Vol.  V, 
Plate  590A).  Both 
pieces  are  orna- 
mented with  deli- 
cate carving  or  en- 
graving, but  in  the 
actual  design  of  the 

_™„^,  °,        -pv  No.  XI.  —  BOWL  AND  TANKARD  :  1HE  DESIGNS  PAINTED  IN 

ornament  the  rer-       glaze  :  Persian  (kashan)  :  early  xiiith  cent  :  bow 


No.  IX. — DISH,  W  ITH  ALL-OVER  I'AI  I  ERN 
PERSIAN  (KASHAN)  WARE  :  EARLY  XIIITH 


IN  BLACK  &  BLUE 
CENT.  :  DIAM.  12J  IN. 


BLACK  &^LUE  UNDER  TURQUOISE 
L  DIAM.  6s  IN.  :  TANKARD  H  4|  IN. 


sian  potters  part  company  with 
the  Chinese.  On  the  shoulder 
and  neck  of  the  ewer  (No.  vi) 
are  Cufic  inscriptions. 

As  at  Bagdad  in  the  Ninth 
Century,  the  Near  Eastern  love 
of  bright  colour  soon  reasserted 
itself  over  admiration  for  the 
pure  whiteness  of  the  imported 
Chinese  wares.  A  finely  carved 
bowl  in  the  Debenham  Collec- 
tion, obviously  from  the  same 
factories  that  produced  the  white 
Persian  wares  just  mentioned, 
has  a  glaze  stained  dull  blue  (il- 
lustrated in  Survey  of  Persian  Art, 
Vol.  V,  Plate  6ooa).  The  dish 
in  No.  vii,  of  similar  material 
but  more  robustly  potted,  illus- 
trates an  experiment  by  Persian 
decorators  to  combine  a  num- 
ber of  differently  coloured  glazes 
on  a  single  piece;  the  outlines  of 
the  bird  are  carved 
in  relief,  to  prevent 
the  glazes  from  ad- 
jacent areas  running 
together  in  their 
molten  state.  The 
scarcity  and  relative 
clumsiness  of  such 
pieces  suggest  that 
this  so-called  'lakabi' 
(=  'painted')  tech- 
nique was  soon 
abandoned  as  too 
uncertain  in  its  re- 
sults. 

A  much  mor-  suc- 
cessful mcdiui  was 
used  on  the  bowl, 
No.  viii.  Here  the 
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surface  was  first  covered 
with  a  thick  black  pig- 
ment, no  doubt  of  the 
same  sticky  texture  as 
that  used  for  the  much 
earlier  wares  of  Samark- 
and. The  designs  were 
cut  through  the  black 
layer  with  a  knife  or 
sharpened  stick,  expos- 
ing the  white  paste,  and 
the  whole  then  covered 
with  a  transparent  green 
glaze.  Pottery  decorated 
in  this  way  probably 
dates  from  the  last  thirty 
years  of  the  Twelfth 
Century,  and  ranks  with 
the  most  beautiful  ever 
made  in  Persia.  Some- 
times the  designs  are  of 
single  human  or  animal 
figures  in  silhouette,  and 
an  unstained  glaze  pro- 
vides an  ivory-white 
background.  The  limita- 
tions of  the  technique 
imposed  on  the  artist  a  bold,  even  dramatic  style,  which 
looks  more  primitive  than  it  really  is. 

Islamic  art  in  general,  and  Persian  art  in  particular, 
evolved  towards  a  kind  of  decoration  in  which  a  whole  sur- 
face was  covered  with  an  intricately  spun  web  of  ornament, 
and  individual  motives  did  not  stand  out  to  catch  the  eye. 
The  'silhouette'  wares  just  described  were  exceptional  in 
their  outspokenness.  Once  potters  had  discovered  a  more 
fluent  medium,  the  decoration  became  more  reticent, 


No.  XII.— DRUG- JAR,  PAINTED  IN  GOLD 
LUSTRE   :   RAW    TYPE   :   CIRCA  118(1 


No  XIII. — A  MAGNIFICENT  BOWL  MEASURING  161  INCHES  IN  DIAMETER 
PAINTED  IN  GOLD  LUSTRE  :  PERSIAN  (KASHAN)  :  EARLY  XIII  CENTURY 


more  'easy  on  the  eye.'  It  was  soon  found  that  a  dilutee 
black  pigment  could  be  painted  on  the  pottery  under  the] 
glaze  without  fear  of  its  'running'  in  the  firing;  and  rapid  j 
delicate  brushwork  then  replaced  the  strong  simplicity  o 
the  carved  'silhouette'  designs.  There  is  a  considerable] 
body  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  best  black-painted  Per 
sian  wares  were  made  at  Kashan,  a  place  180  miles  soutl 
of  Teheran  also  noted  for  its  lustre-painted  wares.  A  bow 
in  the  Debenham  Collection  with  the  Islamic  date  6icj 
(=  a.d.  1 2 14)  is  one  of  several  documentary  inscribed 
pieces  of  the  early  Thirteenth  Century  (Survey  of  Persia^ 
Art,  Vol.  V,  Plate  7343).  The  shallow  dish  in  No.  ix  is  al 
superb  Kashan  piece  of  this  period;  the  background  t(" 
the  all-over  arabesque  designs  is  filled  in  with  an  uneverfi 
cobalt-blue  stain  whose  tendency  to  'run'  is  disguised  by 
the  strong  outlines.  A  deeper  bowl  (No.  x),  likewise: 
painted  in  black  and  blue,  shows  the  tendency  to  greatd 
refinement  already  mentioned.  Two  other  bowls  in  the- 
collection  have  pairs  of  seated  figures  painted  inside.  To* 
the  same  group  of  Kashan  wares  belong  the  tankard  and' 
bowl  in  No.  xi.  Here  the  glaze  itself  is  stained  pale  tur- 
quoise blue,  which  gives  an  added  richness  and  mystery 
to  the  designs  painted  in  black  with  touches  of  deeper  blue. 
Calligraphic  sensibility  in  drawing  is  usually  to  be  ex-= 
pected  in  Islamic  art,  but  rarely  does  it  attain  the  freedom 
shown  by  the  designs  of  plants  and  long-tailed  birds  on  this 
exquisitely  potted  bowl. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  technique  oi 
painting  in  gold-lustre  pigment  was  known  to  comparai 
tively  few  Islamic  potters,  and  that  their  whole  'school' 
migrated  from  Mesopotamia  to  Egypt  in  the  Tenth  Cen-' 
tury.  In  1 171  the  Fatimid  dynasty  under  whose  patronage 
they  worked  was  overthrown  by  Saladin,  and  the  splendid 
series  of  Egyptian  lustre-wares  came  to  an  abrupt  end.' 
About  this  very  time  new  schools  of  lustre-painting  on  pot- 
tery arose  elsewhere — one  at  Rakka  on  the  Euphrates  in 
North  Syria;  others  at  Rayy  and  Kashan  in  Persia. I 
Though  documentary  evidence  is  lacking,  it  is  tempting 
to  accept  the  suggestion  put  forward  by  several  scholars 
that  these  Syrian  and  Persian  'schools'  were  started  by 
potters  who  had  left  Egypt  to  seek  their  fortunes  where 
prospects  were  better.  Lustre-ware,  known  from  the  evi- 
dence of  kiln-wasters  to  have  been  made  at  Rayy,  often 
recalls  the  late  Fatimid  wares  in  its  sketchy,  ragged  style 
of  drawing.  An  excellent  drug-jar  of  Rayy  type  is  shown 
in  No.  xii  (face  of  the  right-hand  figure  restored).  The 
forms  of  the  squatting  figures  are  emphasized  by  broad 
contour-lines — a  device  found  only  on  this  and  a  few  other 
pieces  which  are  likely  to  have  beeri  made  at  Rayy  soon 
after  the  new  technique  was  introduced  there.  A  frag- 
mentary bottle  of  Rayy  lustre- ware  in  the  British  Museum 
bears  the  Islamic  date  575  (=  a.d.  i  i 79),  which  suggests 
that  the  painters,  if  they  came  from  Egypt  about  1 1 7 1, 
had  lost  little  time  in  re-establishing  themselves  and  con- 1 
tinuing  the  Fatimid  tradition  on  Persian  soil. 

The  lustre-ware  made  at  Kashan  is  better  understood 
than  any  other  class  of  mediaeval  Persian  pottery,  since 
many  pieces  are  inscribed  with  the  maker's  names  and 
the  dates  of  manufacture.  It  would  appear  from  the  dates, 
of  which  6oo/a.d.  1203  is  the  earliest,  that  the  Kashan  fac- 
tories adopted  lustre-painting  somewhat  later  than  their 
competitors  at  Rayy.  The  Debenham  Collection  includes 
a  magnificent  Kashan  bowl,  i6|  in.  in  diameter  and  5  I  in. 
deep  (No.  xiii).  Its  style  is  strikingly  different  from  that  of 
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No.  XV. — BOWL,  PAINTED  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE  ON  GREY -BUFF  GROUND 
PERSIAN  (SULTANABAD  DISTRICT)  :  EARLY  XIVTH  CENTURY:  DI AM.  8  IN. 


|ayy;  comparison  can  no  longer  be  made  with  the  lustre- 
ares  of  Fatimid  Egypt.  The  closely  woven  texture  of  the 
ickground  and  dresses  of  the  figures  is  composed  of  a  multi- 
dc  of  tiny  spirals  and  curves,  and  it  is  hard  to  pick  out 
Tails  except  for  the  huge  moon-faces.  Their  features  are 
oroughly  Persian. 

If  lustre-painting  was  introduced  into  Persia  from  else- 
ihere,  the  so-called  'mz'naf  painting  seems  to  have  been  a 
itive  invention.  Only  certain  parts  of  the  design  were  painted 
Tore  the  vessel  underwent  its  main  firing.  Further  details 
ere  added  in  more  delicate  colours  afterwards,  and  the 
essel  was  then  fired  again  at  a  lower  temperature  in  a 
>ecial  kiln.  The  technique,  which  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
uced  about  the  same  time  as  lustre-painting,  towards  the 
rd  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  was  especially  used  for  animal 
id  figure-subjects.  The  wide  range  of  colours  and  miniature- 
ke  delicacy  of  drawing  resemble  Persian  illuminated  manu- 
ripts  in  effect.  There  are  good,  but  not  exceptional,  iminai'' 
ieces  in  the  Debenham  Collection.  Towards  the  middle  of 
le  Thirteenth  Century  the  technique  was  considerably  sim- 
lified.  No  painting  was  done  until  the  vessel  had  been  glazed 
ad  fired,  and  the  colour-range  was  reduced  to  dull  red, 
lack,  white,  and  gold.  But  an  effect  of  glowing  richness  was 
btained  by  staining  the  glaze  over  which  the  painting  was 
one.  On  a  splendid  lobed  bowl  in  the  Debenham  Collection 
re  figures  of  dancers  moulded  in  high  relief,  covered  with 
n  opaque  turquoise  glaze,  and  further  embellished  by  over- 
laze  painting  [Survey  of  Persian  Art,  Vol.  V,  Plate  678B).  The  jug  in  No.  xiv  has  a  vivid  dark-blue  glaze,  with  painting 
1  white,  red,  and  applied  gold-leaf  cut  into  little  squares.  The  potting  of  such  pieces  is  somewhat  heavy  and  coarse  in 
:>mparison  with  that  of  the  fine  Kashan  wares  already  discussed.  Indeed,  the  quality  of  Persian  pottery  gradually  de- 
lined  through  the  Thirteenth  Century  after  the  first  disastrous  invasion  by  the  Mongols  under  Genghis  Khan  in  1 2 1 9-20. 

But  the  Mongol  rulers  Ghazan  Khan  (1295- 1304)  and  his  successor  Uljaitu  to  some  extent  sponsored  a  revival  of 
'ersian  art.  Since  1279  the  Mongol  family  had  established  its  rule  over  China 
js  well  as  Persia,  and  the  importation  of  Chinese  textiles  into  Persia  greatly 

increased.  Chinese  motives  such 
as  the  lotus,  the  dragon,  and  the 
'phoenix-bird'  were  introduced 
into  the  repertory  of  Islamic 
artists,  and  are  often  found  on  a 
new  kind  of  pottery  made  during 
the  Fourteenth  Century  in  the 
Sultanabad  district  of  Persia — 
for  example,  on  the  bowl  in  No. 
xv,  whose  centre  is  occupied  by 
a  figure  in  Mongol  dress.  The 
bowl  has  a  subdued  but  remark- 
ably pleasing  colour-scheme.  The 
background  is  washed  in  with 
grey,  over  which  the  design  is 
painted  in  thick  white  clay  slip 
with  black  outlines.  The  drug-jar 
in  No.  xvi  belongs  to  the  same 
class  of  pottery,  but  here  the 
generally  greyish  tone  is  relieved 
by  jewel-like  spots  of  dark  blue 
and  bright  green. 

Under  the  Ming  Dynasty 
( 1 368-1 644)  ceramic  art  in  China 
took  an  entirely  new  direction; 
the  Sung  and  Yuan  monochrome 
wares  were  succeeded  by  white 
porcelain  painted  in  underglaze 
blue  or  in  brilliant  enamel  col- 
ours fired  over  the  glaze.  'Blue- 


o.  XIV. — DEEP  BLUE  GLAZE  WITH  WHITE,  RED  &  GOLD 
AINTING  :  PERSIAN  :  2ND  HALF  XIII  CENT.  :  H.  1 1  f  IN. 


No.  XVI.— DRUG- JAR  :  BLACK,  BLUE  AND  GREEN 
PERSIAN  (SULTANABAD  DIST.)  :  XIV  C.  :  H.  13  IN. 
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and-white'  porcelain  im- 
ported to  the  Near  East 
in  the  Fifteenth  Century 
quickened  the  imagina- 
tion of  native  potters 
everywhere,  and  there 
sprang  up  new  schools  of 
Islamic  pottery  whose 
achievements  were  no  less 
splendid  than  those  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  Turkish 
school  of  Isnik,  which 
made  the  superb  'Damas- 
cus' and  'Rhodian'  wares 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
is  now  well  understood. 
There  are  a  few  pieces  in 
the  Debenham  Collection. 
Less  well  known,  but  per- 
haps of  even  greater  in- 
terest to  the  connoisseur, 
are  the  contemporary 
wares  made  in  Persia.  By 
an  odd  chance,  a  great 
number  of  Persian  dishes 
were  discovered  about 
seventy  years  ago  in  a 
remote  little  town  in  the 

Caucasus  called  Kubachi.  The  name  has  stuck  to  wares  of 
this  class,  though  they  were  certainly  made  in  Persia,  per- 
haps in  or  neai  Tabriz.  Fifteenth-century  examples  are 
painted  in  'blue-and-white,'  or  in  black  under  a  green 
glaze,  with  designs  obviously  borrowed  from  Chinese  por- 
celain. Towards  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  the  so- 
called  'Kubachi'  ware  was  usually  painted  in  polychrome 
colours,  including  a  thick  brownish  red,  and  the  designs 
were  either  of  flowering  plants  or  human  bust-portraits. 
Two  wall-tiles  in  the  Debenham  Collection  show  'por- 
traits' of  ladies  wearing  European  dress  of  the  late  Eliza- 
bethan or  Jacobean  period.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Englishman  Sir  Anthony  Sherley  and  his  brother  Sir 
Robert  were  at  the  Persian  court  at  various  times  between 
1598  and  1627.  and  it  was  no  doubt  through  some  such 
channel  that  European  paintings  or  engravings  became 
known  to  Persian  artists.  The  polychrome-painted  dish  in 
No.  xvii  is  'Kubachi'  ware  of  earlier  date — the  peculiar 
forms  of  turban  and  cap  worn  by  the  musician  and  dancer 
were  fashionable  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Tahmasp 
(1524-76).  Very  few  similar  pieces  are  known — two  are 
illustrated  in  the  Survey 'of  Persian  Art  (Vol.  V,  Plates  791, 
792) ;  another  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Gerald  Reitlinger. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  to  draw  comparisons  between 
[slamii    >ottery  and  that  of  the  Far  East,  and  to  enquire 
how  fai  each  has  enriched  the  artistic  consciousness  of  the 
Wei  1   Ch  nese  porcelain  was  imported  into  Europe  in  in- 
ng  quantities  from  the  late  Sixteenth  Century  011- 
wards.  Through  generations  we  have  grown  to  recognize 
embodiment  of  a  fastidious  and  exotic  taste,  at 
e  with  our  own  traditions,  yet  much  to  be  admired. 
Quite  apart  from  the  forms  and  decoration,  the  extra- 
ordinary technical  excellence  of  the  Chinese  potters' 
materials  has  excited  the  imagination  of  practical  potters 
wherever  they  came  into  contact  with  it  for  the  first  time. 
In  the   ^venteenth  and  early  Eighteenth  Centuries  tremen- 


No.  XVII — POLYCHROME  PAINTED  DISH  OF  RARE  TYPE,  KNOWN  AS  KUBACHI 
WARE  :  FIRST  HALE  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  :  DIAMETER  12*  INCHES 


dous  efforts  were  made  t< 
reproduce  the  material 
porcelain,  on  Europeai 
soil,  and,  as  everyon 
knows,  these  efforts  wer 
at  Meissen,  near  Dresden 
crowned  with  success.  L 
our  own  day  the  earlie 
Chinese  stonewares  am 
porcelains  of  the  T'an 
and  Sung  dynasties  hav 
become  known  in  Europ 
for  the  first  time.  They  tog 
have  been  a  source  of  viva 
inspiration,  not  only  to  ir 
dependent  artist-potter 
but  also  to  the  ceramic  in 
dustry  as  a  whole. 

The  Near  East  also  lei 
under  the  spell  of  Chines 
wares,  but  at  a  mucl 
earlier  date;  in  fact,  lion 
the  Ninth  Century  on 
wards  one  can  recogniz 
crucial  moments  when  ncv 
ideas  from  China  startec 
the  Islamic  potters  on 
different  course.  But  thes< 
ideas  were  mainly  technical;  to  be  precise,  potters  in  th< 
Near  East  aimed  at  making  a  ware  with  the  whiteness  antf 
translucency  of  Chinese  porcelain.  They  never  discovcrec 
how  to  make  true  porcelain,  but  by  the  Twelfth  Centurj 
they  could  produce  a  tolerable  substitute.  And  this  materia 
was  used  to  imitate  Chinese  forms  and  ornament  only  fo 
a  short  time;  very  soon  it  became  the  medium  of  a  purel] 
Islamic  art.  Here  colour  was  given  a  high  value.  Se 
Chinese  wares  beside  their  Islamic  contemporaries  of  am 
period,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  Chinese  colours  loo 
sharp,  brilliant  and  cold,  dominating  the  others.  Seen  apart 
the  Islamic  colours  have  a  warm,  glowing  richness  that  cal 
be  found  elsewhere  only  in  Islamic  textiles.  The  quality 
of  Islamic  line-drawing,  as  seen  in  our  Nos.  ix-xvii,  is  un 
dulating,  rounded,  and  continuous;  in  Chinese  desigi 
more  depends  on  individual  strokes,  whose  rhythm  oftei 
breaks  off  in  mid-air,  leaving  us  to  supply  the  rest  fron 
imagination.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  Islamic  design 
when  not  a  continuous  frieze,  is  built  up  from  symmetric 
ally  balanced  opposite  members ;  in  this  it  comes  nearer  oui 
own  favourite  systems  of  composition  than  those  of  the  Fa 
East,  where  an  irregular  system  of  compensated  asym 
metry  is  so  characteristic. 

Islamic  art  has  strongly  influenced  that  of  Europe,  bu 
mainly  through  imported  textiles.  Some  Persian  'blue-and 
white'  ware  undoubtedly  reached  us  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  together  with  the  Chinese  export-porcelain  i 
superficially  resembled;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  ran 
'Medici  porcelain,'  made  at  Florence  for  a  short  time  ai 
the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  owed  both  its  materia 
and  some  of  its  decoration  to  an  immigrant  potter  from 
Persia.  But  Islamic  pottery  did  not  reach  Europe  in  quan- 
tity till  the  second  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the 
great  era  of  Museums  and  private  collectors.  Its  influence 
is  to  be  observed  in  the  pottery  of  William  De  Morgan,  the 
textiles  of  William  Morris  and  others,  in  the  forty  yean 

(Concluded  on  page  §g) 
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By  A.  N.  L.  MUNBY 


THE  letters  in  the  previous  article  brought  us  to  the  death  of 
George  IV;  we  will  now  go  back  a  few  years  to  see  what  light 
our  collection  throws   upon   three   presidents  of  the  Royal 
Academy — West,  Lawrence  and  Shee. 

When  Benjamin  West  died  in  1820,  he  had  been  P.R.A.  since  1792. 
His  tenure  of  office  had  not  been  an  easy  one;  indeed,  factions  within 
the  Academy  had  caused  him  to  resign  the  Presidency  for  a  short  period 
in  1805.  The  successive  illnesses  of  the  King  threatened  to  deprive  him 
of  his  principal  means  of  support;  for  without  the  Royal  patronage 
which  he  enjoyed  for  so  many  years  he  would  certainly  have  found  it 
difficult  to  sell  his  colossal  historical  and  allegorical  canvases.  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  to-day  the  considerable  reputation  which  he  enjoyed 
in  his  lifetime;  for  he  was  an  indifferent  artist,  a  fact  of  which  he  re- 
mained— perhaps  fortunately — unaware.  Chantrey's  bust  (No.  i)  shows 
a  shrewd,  tight-lipped  face;  by  all  accounts,  however,  he  was  not  as 
strong  a  character  as  the  sculptor  would  have  us  believe. 

West  was  an  unhesitating  supporter  of  the  scheme  to  purchase  the 
Elgin  Marbles  for  the  nation.  He  was  prevented  by  ill-health  from  at- 
tending the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  set  up  to  examine  the 
matter,  but  in  his  written  reply  to  the  Committee's  questions  he  described 
the  Marbles  grandiosely,  if  a  little  inarticulately,  as  'in  the  first  rank  of 
dignified  art,  brought  out  of  nature  upon  uncertain  truths,  &  not  on 
mechanical  principles,  to  form  systematic  characters  &  systematic  art.' 
We  illustrate  (No.  ii)  an  order  to  view  the  Marbles  written  by  West. 
Apropos  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  this  is  perhaps  a  fitting  place  to  print  a 
letter  of  Lord  Elgin  to  John  Henning,  senior,  referring  to  the  latter's 
son's  work  on  the  Marbles  (No.  iii). 

Broom  Hall,  North  Queensferry 
March  13,  18 19. 

I  have  been  long  in  expectation  of  hearing  from  you,  that  the  series  of  Bas  reliefs  from  the  Parthenon,  which  your  son  undertook  two 
years  ago  to  prepare  for  me,  were  ready.  Indeed  I  understood  from  you  in  July  last,  that  they  were  partly  finished  at  that  time — 

I  am  now  in  the  intention  of  going  abroad,  &  leaving  this  [country]  in  about  a  month — and  as  I  must  decide,  before  my  departure, 
on  the  use  to  make  of  them,  I  am  very  anxious  to  receive,  without  delay,  any  of  the  series  that  are  in  forwardness — Pray  therefore  let  me 
know  by  return  of  post,  in  what  state  they  are;  and  say  precisely  how  soon  some,  &  which,  could  be  sent  down  to  me  by  the  Leith  smacks. — 

I  think  you  mentioned,  that  the  object  I  had  in  view,  namely  the  preventing  these  bas  reliefs  from  being  copied  by  any  one  but  under 
my  sanction,  could  be  secured  by  some  mode  of  entering  them — Explain  this,  at  the  same  time,  and  if  any  steps  towards  effecting  it  are 
necessary  in  London,  pray  take  them. 

You  understand  that  I  am  most  anxious  for  you  to  pack  up  any  that  are  ready,  and  send  them  off  immediately,  by  the  Leith  smacks. 
At  the  same  time,  write  to  me  by  post  saying  by  which  vessel  they  are 
gone,  &  in  what  forwardness  the  whole  are;  and  what  the  series 
consists  of — 

I  sincerely  hope  your  matters  are  going  on  prosperously ' 
I  am  ever 

Your  obedient  servant 

Elgin 

J.  Hening  [sic]  Esq. 


No.  I.— BENJAMIN  WEST,  P.R.A. :  FROM  THE  BUST  BY  SIR 
FRANCIS CHANTKEV,  R. A. :  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


Dear  Sir, 


Henning,  in  fact,  spent  twelve  years  on  his  restoration  of  the 
Parthenon  and  Phigalian  friezes,  and  casts  of  his  small  series 
pf  replicas  must  be  familiar  to  generations  of  art  students.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  whether  any  steps  were  taken 
to  secure  sole  copyright  for  Henning's  reproductions. 

West's  successor  as  P.R.A.,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  was  a 
man  of  very  different  calibre.  Immeasurably  the  most  success- 
ful portrait  painter  of  his  day,  he  wielded  more  influence  with 
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No.  III.— LORD  ELGIN  :  PART  OF  A  LETTER  TO  HENNING  ON  THE  MARBLES 

the  Academicians  than  his  American-born  predecessor 
had  done;  it  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  he 
was  without  his  detractors.  Take,  for  example,  the  remark 
of  the  notoriously  malicious  Samuel  Rogers,  'In  Lawrence 
for  instance  there  was  affectation,  a  simpering — the  fine 
gentleman — a  difficulty  of  access  to  be  found  at  his  door 
where  the  answer  of  his  servant  was  to  make  difficulty.  All 
this  was  carried  to  his  Pictures,  where  there  is  a  Tinselly 
quality.'  Though  this  is  malicious  there  is  perhaps  a  germ 
of  truth  in  it:  much  of  Lawrence's  painting  has  a  certain 
shallow  facility,  and  the  charm  of  manner  which  capti- 
vated many  of  his  contemporaries  may  have  been  tinged 
at  times  with  insincerity.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that 
Lawrence  excelled  in  private  theatricals;  Sheridan  (and 
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No.  IV. 


-SIR  THOMAS   LAWRENCE   :   END  OF   THE  LONG  LETTER  TO  LADY  ELIZABETH  STUART 


as  a  theatrical  manager  he  ought  to  have  known)  said  th 
Lawrence  was  a  very  good  actor,  judged  even  by  profe 
sional  standards,  adding,  with  characteristic  sarcasm,  tha 
he  much  preferred  his  acting  to  his  painting. 

Considering  the  wealth  of  unpublished  material  relatin 
to  Lawrence  that  is  available,  it  would  seem  that  an  auth 
oritative,  fully  documented  book  on  him  is  long  overdue. 
His  letters  were  certainly  carefully  preserved  by  his  corres- 
pondents and  come  into  the  market  with  almost  monot- 
onous frequency.  Within  the  short  confines  of  this  article 
we  shall  merely  be  able  to  select  three  letters  from  the  col 
lection  which  illustrate  different  aspects  of  this  versatile 
man,  the  charmer,  the  man  of  the  world,  and  the  connois' 
seur  of  Old  Masters. 

Lawrence's  procrastination  was  a  byword.  It  was  no 
uncommon  for  his  sitters  to  wait  five,  ten  or  even  twent 
years  for  delivery,  nor  did  the  exalted  station  of  a  sitte 
procure  them  any  preferred  treatment.  In  Sir  Thomt 
Lawrence's  Letter  Bag,  1906,  is  published  an  eloquent  appeal 
from  the  Duchess  of  Wellington  for  the  completion  of 
long-overdue  portrait  of  the  Duke.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore,  that  a  large  proportion  of  Lawrence's  letters  an 
on  the  subject  of  postponing  his  sitters'  appointments.  We 
select  from  the  collection  one  of  these,  a  letter  of  such 
charm  and  flattery  that  it  can  hardly  have  failed  to  disarm 
any  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  lady  to  whom  it  is  ad 
dressed,  whose  name  unfortunately  is  not  preserved. 

Dear  Madam 

I  again  appear  as  a  Petitioner  before  you — I  am  prevented 
from  proceeding  with  your  Picture  tomorrow  and  have  to  request 
that  you  will  give  me  a  sitting  on  Tuesday  at  Nine  oclock — Have 
you  good  nature  enough  Madam  not  to  be  angry  that  the  evil 
day  be  put  off?  If  I  thought  you  had  not  I  would  endeavour  to 
appease  your  wrath  by  a  recital  of  the  wonders  done  to  the  Picture  1 
in  your  absence — The  Library  in  the  back-ground !  Green  Cur-  4 
tains,  yellow  Tassels — French  Window — Gold  Gentleman  in  the 
Square  seen  thro'  it  not  forgetting  the  Pen  &  Ink  Ghild  of  Nature 
and  simple  story — What  an  Assemblage!  You  Madam  who  know 
the  value  of  simplicity  in  Gomposition  will  the  more  regret  that 
not  one  of  these  will  be  met  with  in  your  Picture.  I  shall  expect 
the  pleasure  of  a  line  from  you  if  Tuesday  should  not  be  a  con- 
venient  day  for  you. 

I  am  with  real  respect 
Dear  Madam 

Your  most  Faithful  Humble 
Piccadilly  Thursday.       Thomas  Lawrence. 


Our  next  letter  contains  a  most  tanta-  . 
lizing  problem,  and  while  we  feel  it  is  a 
little  unsatisfactory  to  pose  a  question 
without  being  able  to  answer  it,  never- 
theless we  print  it  because  it  may  lead 
to  the  identification  of  a  hitherto  un- 
known painting  of  Lawrence's,  and  to 
add  a  single  picture  to  that  master's 
oeuvre  is  worth  doing.  It  is  addressed  to 
John  Allnuttof  Clapham,  the  first  patron 
of  Constable  and  one  of  the  best-known 
picture  collectors  of  his  day.  He  ren- 
dered Lawrence  substantial  assistance 
in  his  financial  troubles,  and  on  the 
painter's  death  £5,000  was  repaid  to 
him.  He  was  twice  married,  and  Law-  «| 
rence  painted  portraits  of  both  wives,  as 
well  as  of  Allnutt  himself.  The  letter, 
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V— THE  CHRIST  IN  GLORY  :  IN  THE  VATICAN  :  NOW  ACCEPTED  AS 
SCHOOL  OF  THE  CARRACCI  COPY  OF  A  LOST  PAINTING  BY  CORREGGIO 

wever,  refers  to  a  portrait  of  the  second  wife  by 
other  artist,  which  had  been  repainted  by  Lawrence, 
io  requests  his  correspondent  to  observe  strict  secrecy 
out  this.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  artist  in  question  may 
ve  been  Lawrence's  protege  Harlow,  who  had  died  in 
i  g,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  confirm  this. 

Russel  Square 

Sept  the  14th 
1823 

My  Dear  Sir, 

I  hope  your  Tour  has  been  as  productive  of  health  to  Mrs. 
Allnutt,  as  it  must  have  been  of  enjoyment  to  both. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  meet  your  wish  respecting  Mrs. 
Thomas's  sitting  in  the  next  Week.  I  shall  then  be  out  of  Town  on 
a  short  excursion  to  Gloucestershire  and  Tomorrow  I  leave  it 
early  for  Woburn,  returning  but  to  prepare  for  that  other  Visit. 
This  month  of  September  will  close  my  truantisms  of  the  Year. 

I  hope  Mrs.  Allnutt  does  not  dislike  my  little  additional  labour 
on  the  Picture  which  however  I  must  intreat  her  not  to  mention 
as  mine,  since  so  much  of  its  merit  belongs  to  another,  and  that 
other  Young  Man.  It  was  a  very  pretty  Composition — the  Dog 
You  will  see  I  dar'd  not  meddle  with. 

On  my  return  to  Town  probably  before  the  close  of  the  Month, 
you  shall  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  any  early  breakfast  with  Mrs. 
Allnutt  and  yourself  at  Clapham;  In  the  mean  time  believe  me 
to  be 

My  dear  Sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours 

Thos.  Lawrence. 

One  of  the  longest  Lawrence  letters  in  our  collection  dis- 
\ys  Lawrence  as  a  connoisseur  and  also  as  the  possessor 
a  considerable  amount  of  savoir  faire.  It  is  addressed  to 
idy  Elizabeth  Stuart,  the  wife  of  the  British  Ambassador 
Paris.  She  had  approached  Lawrence  to  enlist  his  aid 
persuading  the  Government  to  purchase  a  Correggio 


in  the  Marescalchi  Collection,  wine),  was  then  on  the 
market.  Lawrence,  as  we  shall  sec,  id  n  .  ry  high  opin- 
ion of  the  picture,  and  in  ten  clo  1  'y  written  page*  he 
diplomatically  sets  out  his  reasons  for  refusing  the  "  quest 
of  his  influential  correspondent.  The  iv  y  Co,  <  'for- 
merly belonging  to  Madame  Murat,'  to  which  he  refers, 
are,  of  course,  the  Venus,  Mercury  and  Cupid  and  the  Ecce 
Homo,  both  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Russell  Square 

March  the  16th 

Madam,  '924 

I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  Ladyships  letter,  enclosing  to 
me  a  Catalogue  of  the  Marescalchi  Collection,  which  I  under- 
stand may  now  be  purchas'd. 

My  short  stay  at  Bologna  made  me  too  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  them;  yet  many  are  recall'd  to  my  memory  in  the  Catalogue; 
particularly  the  Corregios;  to  which  I  paid  particular  attention 
and  of  the  perfect  originality  of  which,  I  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt. 

Your  Ladyship  is  I  believe  acquainted  with  the  superior  value 
of  Mr.  Angerstein's  Collection  of  Pictures,  purchas'd  by  the 
Government,  and  intended  I  believe  to  form  the  commencement 
of  a  National  Gallery.  As  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  views 
of  Government  respecting  the  future  additions  that  may  be  made 
to  that  Collection,  I  believe  it  to  be  its  intention  to  limit  its  pur- 
chases as  exclusively  as  possible,  to  the  first-rate  productions  in 
Art;  it  being  at  this  time  perhaps  no  where  so  easy  as  in  England, 
to  form  a  Gallery  of  what  might  be  term'd  Works  of  various  and 
even  considerable  merit,  but  which  could  not  be  justly  class'd 
under  the  former  title.  Now  of  this  latter  description,  with  every 
acknowledgement  of  its  general  Celebrity  the  Marescalchi  Col- 
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lection  must  certainly  be  considered,  and  therefore  I  imagine  it 
is  not  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  the 
Government. 

In  assenting  to  the  perfect  originality  of  the  Corregio  (in  which 
I  entirely  believe)  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  add  my  concurrence 
with  the  opinions  of  many  Persons  of  acknowledg'd  Taste,  who 
consider  its  intrinsic  excellence  as  equal  to  the  reputation  it  has 
acquir'd,  from  being  the  known  Work  of  that  admir'd  Master. 
As  this  however  is  but  the  opinion  of  an  Individual  Artist,  I  can- 
not advance  it  as  evidence  of  the  comparative  inferiority  of  the 
Picture;  Yet  I  can  so  far  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  that  Impression, 
as  to  be  certain  that  were  the  Picture  publicly  exhibited  in  this 
Country,  with  the  notoriety  of  its  late  Residence  and  establish'd 
Fame,  its  pecuniary  value  would  sink  much  below  the  sum 
affix'd  to  it  in  the  Catalogue;  whilst  to  the  Price  of  either  of  two 
Corregios,  lately  brought  to  this  Country,  and  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Madame  Murat,  there  would  probably  be  no  other  limit 
in  general  estimation,  than  the  fancy  Price  of  richest  Bidders. 

I  have  thought  it  just  and  respectful  to  your  Ladyship  to  offer 
my  sincerest  opinion  upon  this  subject;  and  perhaps,  if  from  my 
station  in  my  Profession  that  opinion  may  be  consider'd  of  any 
weight,  it  may  be  serviceable  to  the  noble  Proprietor  of  the  Col- 
lection; by  acquainting  him  with  the  real  state  of  the  present 
Taste  and  knowledge  of  this  Country  on  the  subject  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  thus  directing  his  attention  to  other  parts  of  Europe, 
as  zealous  in  their  Patronage,  but  from  peculiar  circumstances 
less  generally  inform'd. 


No.  VII. — GEORGE  IV  :  STUDIO  OF  SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE  :  N.P.  GALLERY 


No.  VIII.— SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE  :  BY  WILLIAM  BROCKEDON  :  N.P.  Gfti 

To  the  subject  that  forms  the  close  of  Your  Ladyships  Ijte 
I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  have  not  lately  been  inattentive. fh 
first  Portrait  of  His  Majesty  that  I  send  from  England  slu  b 
sent  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart — It  shall  speedily  be  sent  and  I  In 
will  shew  that  I  have  not  been  insensible  to  the  claims  did 
distinguished  Possessor,  its  honorable  destination,  or  to  m)|M 
cere  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  Artists  of  (could  1  pt  hi 
claims  of  England  aside)  indisputably  the  first  school  of  Ajij 
Europe. 

I  intreat  your  Ladyship  to  present  my  grately  remembrlin 
to  Sir  Charles  Stuart  (whose  kindness  to  me  during  my  too  rid 
stay  in  Paris  I  cannot  forget)  and  I  have  the  honor  to  retl 
Madam, 

Your  Ladyships 
exceedingly  oblig'd,  and 

most  faithfully  devoted  Se 
p.S.  Thos.  Lawrence. 

I  obey  your  Ladyship's  wish  by  transmitting  the  Catalogi  U 
Lord  Liverpool  &  Sir  Charles  Long.  (No.  iv.) 

This  long  letter  requires  a  little  annotation.  In  the 
instance,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  some  detai  d 
the  Correggio  under  discussion.  It  was  the  Christ  in  G,j 
now  in  the  Vatican.  Bought  in  Venice  by  an  art  de  a 
Armandi  at  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  it  ai 
restored  and  sold  to  Conte  Ferdinando  Marescalchi  I 
37,000  scudi  in  181 7.  Prior  to  this  it  nearly  became  i< 
possession  of  an  Englishman,  when  Lord  Hamilton  offe -4 
Armandi  16,000  scudi  for  it.  The  offer  was,  however,B 
fused.  After  being  housed  for  a  few  years  in  the  Maresca  d 
gallery  at  Bologna  it  was  despatched  secretly  to  Paris,  v i 
other  of  the  Count's  pictures,  and  offered  for  sale  there,  J 
it  is  to  this  phase  that  Lawrence's  letter  relates.  It  %  > 
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ever,  reclaimed  by  the  Papal  authorities,  who  boughl 
r  30,000  lire.  Lawrence's  poor  opinion  of  the  picture 
been  upheld  by  modern  authorities,  who  do  not,  how- 
concur  with  him  in  'assenting  to  its  perfect  origin- 
It  is  now  accepted  as  a  copy  of  the  Carracci  school, 
reproduce  the  picture  (No.  v),  and  for  comparison  one 
ladame  Murat's  Correggios,'  the  Ecce  Homo  from  the 
lonal  Gallery  (No.  vi),  which  Lawrence  rightly  con- 
reel  to  be  in  an  entirely  different  class, 
he  promise  of  a  portrait  of  George  IV  is,  of  course,  a 
rence  to  one  of  the  many  copies  which  came  out  of 
.  rence's  studio,  one  of  which  we  reproduce  (No.  vii; 
ional  Portrait  Gallery,  on  loan  to  the  Office  of  Works), 
/as  Tom  Moore,  the  Irish  poet,  who  caustically  noted 
lis  diary  in  1822  'Lawrence's  Adonized  George  the 
rth  is  disgraceful  both  to  the  King  and  to  the  Painter.' 
:  portrait  of  Lawrence  which  we  illustrate  (No.  viii)  is 
of  the  interesting  series  of  one  hundred  and  four  pencil 
wings  by  William  Brockedon,  loaned  to  the  National 
trait  Gallery  by  Colonel  Noel  Baxendale. 
'he  filling  of  the  Presidential  Chair  left  vacant  bv  Law- 
:e's  death  in  1830  excited  considerable  speculation,  and 
world  at  large  favoured  Wilkie.  The  Academicians, 
.ever,  thought  otherwise.  Wilkie  had  indeed  the  im- 
tant  asset  of  the  Royal  patronage,  but  he  lacked  the 
ity  to  speak  in  public  and  other  essentials  of  the  Pre- 
nt's  role.  Martin  Archer  Shee  was  therefore  elected; 
painter  greatly  Wilkie's  inferior,  but  a  man  of  known 
grity,  a  good  public  speaker,  the  author  of  several 
imes  of  verse,  essentially  a  man  of  the  world.  The  ap- 
ltment  was,  in  fact,  in  the  Lawrence  tradition.  The  pen- 
drawing  by  John  Jackson,  R.A.,  reproduced  in  No.  ix 
tional  Portrait  Gallery),  shows  a  shrewd,  kindly  face, 
as  a  specimen  of  his  handwriting  we  give  the  conclud- 
picture  of  a  pleasant,  modest  letter  (No.  x)  to  Thomas 
ing  Rice  on  his  election.  In  it  he  says: 

Cavendish  Square  Ja.  26th  1830 
.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  presume  too  far  upon  your  favour- 
able sentiments  towards  me  in  communicating  to  you,  as  an 
acceptable  piece  of  information,  that  the  decision  of  the  Academy 
:n  my  favour  has  been  marked  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
votes,  and  an  unanimous  expression  of  satisfaction.  .  .  . 

"he  majority  was  certainly  large,  eigh- 
1  votes  for  Shee,  six  for  Beechey,  two 
Wilkie,  and  one  each  for  Phillips  and 
cott.  Among  the  chorus  of  approval, 
dissentient  voice  (outside  the 
idemy)  was  Haydon's,  who  fulmi- 
?d  against  the  appointment  of  what  he 
ed  'the  most  impotent  painter  in  the 
r  system.' 

laydon's  views,  however,  upon  any 
ter  connected  with  the  Academy  were 
those  of  a  disinterested  party,  and 
disapproval  of  the  new  president  was 
/  to  be  expected.  Nor  was  Shee  such 
ad  painter.  His  picture  of  'Gentleman? 
is  in  the  National  Gallery  (Illustra- 
s,  British  School,  1936,  p.  92), painted 
n  the  artist  was  only  twenty-two,  has 
1  justly  praised.  And  his  painting 
rt,  Shee's  usefulness  as  President  must 
be  underrated,  for  during  his  term 
ffice  the  Academy  was  subjected  to 


No.  IX.— MARTIN  ARCHER  SHEE  :  DRAWN  BV  JOHN  JACKSON  :  N.P.  GALLERY 

a  considerable  body  of  public  criticism,  culminating  in  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  Enquiry  in  1836.  It  was  per- 
haps fortunate  that,  not  the  tongue-tied  Wilkie,  but  the 
voluble  Irish  Slice  was  called  upon  to  reply  to  the  charges: 
and  in  the  examination  before  the  Committee  he  did  much 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  his  own  office  and  of  the  Academy 


at  1 


arge. 


(To  be  continued) 


No.  X. — MARTIN  ARCHER  SHEE  :  FROM  A  LETTER.  ON  HIS  ELECTION,  TO  THOMAS  SPRING  RICE 
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SOME  REPRESENTATIONS  OF  ARMOU 
IN  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CARINTHIA— I 

By  J.  F.  HAYWARD  ] 

THE  most  productive  period  in  Carinthian  art  was  the  late  G4 
of  the  second  half  of  the  Fifteenth  and  of  the  early  Sixt< 
Centuries.  In  spite  of  the  proximity  of  Italy  and  the  vis« 
itinerant  Italian  artists,  it  was  not  until  the  third  or  fourth  decade  or 
Sixteenth  Century  that  Renaissance  art  began  to  prevail  against  i 
tional  Gothic  in  Carinthia.  The  monument  illustrated  in  No.  vii  show 
process  of  transition,  for  while  the  framework  of  the  tomb  remains  Go 
though  without  the  flamboyant  architectural  detail,  the  figure  itsel 
come  to  life  and  expresses  an  almost  exaggeratedly  vigorous  persons 
This  is  the  tomb  of  Johann  Geumann,  Hochmeister  of  the  Deul 
Ritterorden,  in  the  formerly  monastic  and  later  Ritterorclenskircl.' 
Millstatt.   In  examining 
this  figure,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  are 
not   here   dealing  with 
Salzburg  work.  The  har- 
mony of  the  whole  has 
been  disturbed  by  the 
determination   of  the 
sculptor  to  express  the 
personality  of  his  subject 
and  to  achieve  a  sense 
of  movement  which  is 
hardly  appropriate  to  a 
sepulchral  monument. 
While  the  sidewards 
glance  certainly  directs 
the  onlooker's  attention 
to  the  face  of  the  knight, 
it  is  not  a  happy  device. 
The  balance  of  this  monu- 
ment is  also  prejudiced 
by  the  insignificant  size  of 
the  heraldic  escutcheons 
which  are  placed  rather 
unskilfully  on  it.  In  judg- 
ing the  quality  of  this 
figure,  one  thinks  of  the 
wonderful  series  of  bronze  figures  which  surround  the  monument  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  in  the  Hofkirche  at  Innsbruck.  Probably  the  finest 
representation  of  armour  on  any  statue  is  that  worn  by  the  effigy  of 
Philipp  der  Schone,  by  Gilg  Sesselschreiber,  which  forms  part  of  this 
Innsbruck  monument  and  dates  from  circa  1512.  The  effigy  wears  a 
wonderful  fluted  armour  and  has  a  portrait  head  which  achieves  per- 
sonality rather  by  its  inner  power  than  by  exaggeration  of  individual 
feat  res.  The  adoption  of  horizontal  instead  of  vertical  lines,  foreshadowed 
in  some  details  of  the  Gorz  effigy,  has  fully  materialized  on  the  Millstatt 
monument.  The  Hochmeister  Johann  Geumann  died  in  1533,  but  his 
armour  suggests  the  first  rather  than  the  second  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth 
( lentury.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  armour  is  the  large  number  of  small 
lames  which  make  up  the  knee-cop.  Over  the  breast-plate  is  the  badge  of 
the  Deutsche  Orden.  Instead  of  the  usual  mitten  gauntlets  which  one 
expects  to  find  with  fluted  harnesses,  this  suit  has  fingered  gauntlets 
characteristic  of  an  earlier,  and  also  of  a  later  period.  Most  of  the  fluted 
armours  to  be  seen  in  London  Museums  have  a  large  number  of  flutes, 


No.  VII. — TOMB  OF  JOHANN  GEUMANN  :  D.  1533  :  MILLSTATT 


No  VIII. — HANS  VON  H1MMF  LBEKG  CM)  HIM  ML  LAC: 
OUTSIDE  WALL  OF  THE  PARISH  CHURCH  OF  W  OLF 
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SOME  REPRESENTATIONS  OE  ARMOUR   I.\    Mil,  UHURCHES  OI   CAR1  HIA 


id  date  from  nearer  the  middle  of  the  century.  Harnesses  such  a  thai 
■pit  ted  in  this  monument  with  relatively  few  flutes  whieh  radiati  fan- 
ise  can  as  a  rule  be  classed  as  early  examples  of  the  fluted  style. 
,  The  first  monument  of  truly  Renaissance  form  in  this  series  is  that 

Hans  von  Himmelberg  und  Himmclau,  now  attached  to  the  outside 
(  all  of  the  parish  church  of  Wolfsberg  (No.  viii).  The  knight  stands 
nder  an  arch  between  two  pilasters  decorated  with  a  formal  foliage 
^sign.  Though  the  fashion  of  his  setting  has  changed,  he  is  shown  in 
mch  the  same  standing  position  as  his  Gothic  predecessors.  The  armour 

somewhat  Italianatc  in  appearance,  but  in  view  of  the  great  centres 
T  armour  production  in  south-eastern  Germany  and  Austria  it  is  more 
ikely  to  be  of  German  manufacture.  The  suit  shows  considerable  simi- 
irity  to  a  suit  of  German  origin  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  No.  316, 
hich,  until  the  issue  of  Part  III  of  the  Catalogue,  used  to  be  described 
3  Italian,  with  the  exception  that  the  latter  has  a  globose  instead  of  a 
dged  breast-plate.  Hans  von  Himmelberg  died  in  1540,  but  the  armour 
p  which  he  is  represented  appears  somewhat  old-fashioned  for  such  a 
ate.  The  realistic  approach  of  the  Renaissance  is  demonstrated  in  this 
monument  by  the  abandonment  of  the  late  Gothic  convention  of  setting 
le  tomb-slab  and  effigy  in  a  horizontal  position,  while  the  knight  was 
^presented  as  though  he  were  standing.  Here  the  knight  still  stands,  but 

the  monument  itself  is  designed 


No.  IX.v.    KM  I  (71  I)  PROBABLY  BY  AN  ITALIAN  SCULI'TOR 


J^vT:EFFIGY  of  count  georg  khevenhul- 

R  VON  AICHELBERG:  D.  1587  :  WHITE  MARBLE 


to  be  set  vertically  against  a 
side  wall  of  the  church. 

The  slowness  with  which 
Renaissance  designs  were 
adopted  in  Carinthia  is  indi- 
cated by  the  uninspired  use  of 
Renaissance  ornament  on  this 
monument.  It  is,  however, 
clearly  provincial  work,  and 
only  in  the  next  illustration. 
Nos.  ix,  ixa,  do  we  see  an  effigy 
of  outstanding  quality  in  both 
execution  and  design.  This 
statue,  which  dates  from  the 
last  decade  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  is  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  an  Italian  sculptor,  and 

it  is  executed  in  white,  not  Salzburg,  marble.  Though  the  armour  is  carefully 
portrayed,  this  is  first  and  foremost  a  portrait  of  a  man  rather  than  of  a  suit  of 
armour.  The  most  important  progress  apparent  in  this  effigy  is  the  rendering  of 
the  head,  which  is  unconfined  by  helmet  or  other  headgear;  the  freedom  given 
to  the  sculptor  by  the  absence  of  a  helmet  has  in  this  case  been  fully  exploited. 
The  attention  of  the  spectator  is  focused  on  the  head  by  its  doubtless  somewhat 
idealized  nobility.  On  the  other  hand,  in  conformity  with  the  Mannerist  fashion 
of  the  'forma  serpentinata,'  the  sculptor  has  given  the  figure  an  almost  absurdly 
affected  pose,  with  the  right  leg  turned  out  in  a  show  of  elegance  hardly  suiting 
a  knight  in  full  armour.  The  armour  is  a  fine  field  harness  in  the  style  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  with  boldly  roped  edges  and  etched  borders. 
The  roping  on  the  knee-cops  is  an  unusual  feature.  The  breast-plate  is  an  early 
example  of  the  fully  developed  peascod  form,  but  a  suit  from  the  Bashford  Dean 
Collection  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  similar  form  has  also  a  peascod  breast 
and  is  dated  1548.*  The  large  pauldrons  in  the  Italian  manner  contrast  with 
the  less-developed  ones  represented  on  the  Himmelberg  suit. 

The  effigy  represents  Count  Georg  Khevenhiiller  von  Aichelberg,  who  died  in 
the  year  1587.  The  Khevenhiillers  were,  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  influential  families  in  the  provinces  which  comprise  modern 
Austria.  Their  seat  at  the  fortress  of  Hochosterwitz,  which  owes  its  present  form 
to  this  same  Count  Georg  Khevenhiiller,  still  contains  a  large  and  important 
armoury,  though  its  outstanding  treasures  were  looted  by  the  French  during  t  le 
Napoleonic  wars  and  are  now  lost  beyond  recovery. 

The  art  of  the  Renaissance  brought  with  it  a  preference  for  the  more  Classi  al 

*  Illustrated  in  Kienbusch  and  Grancsay,  The  Bashjord  Dean  Collection,  Plate  23 
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material  of  marble  as  a  medium 
for  the  sculptor;  and  wood 
sculpture,  the  origin  and  inspira- 
tion of  which  were  to  be  found 
in  peasant  art,  was  increasingly 
neglected.  From  the  period  be- 
tween the  third  decade  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  and  the  early 
Baroque  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury there  are  few  wood  sculp- 
tures of  importance  even  in 
Carinthia.  The  magnificent  re- 
vival of  wood  sculpture  is 
heralded  by  Michael  Honel's 
great  Baroque  high  altar  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Gurk  (executed 
1626-36).  The  wooden  effigy 
(No.  x)  in  the  church  within  the 
walls  of  the  fortress  of  Hochos- 
terwitz  represents  the  same 
Count  Georg  Khevenhuller.  The 
fact  that  it  is  carved  in  wood  has 
particular  significance  as  an 
illustration  of  the  conservatism 
even  of  aristocratic  patrons  in  the 
country  districts  of  Carinthia. 
This  figure  is  part  of  a  monu- 
ment which  was  never  com- 
pleted. The  kneeling  position  of 
the  knight  is  characteristic  of  the 
late  Sixteenth  and  early  Seven- 
teenth Centuries.  The  armour 
is  rendered  with  the  greatest 
fidelity;  it  seems  to  belong  to  a 
later  fashion  than  that  worn  by 
the  effigy  in  Villach.  Such  accu- 
racy of  representation  of  the  detail  in  armour  was  by  no 
means  usual  by  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  as  the 
interest  of  the  sculptor  had  moved  from  the  effigy  of  the 
knight  to  the  construction  of  the  ponderous  architectural 
background.  For  this  reason  few  of  the  seventeenth-century 
monuments  are  of  interest  to  the  student  of  armour,  and 
a  close  inspection  of  the  effigies  of  this  period  reveals  that 
the  plates  are  often  assembled  in  a  quite  impracticable 
manner.  It  is  evident  that  the  sculptor  of  sepulchral  monu- 
ments was  no  longer  provided  with  the  actual  harness  of 
the  deceased,  but  relied  on  his  imagination.  Actually  some 
of  the  most  fantastic  suits  of  armour  ever  conceived  appear 
on  the  effigies  of  the  legendary  heroes  in  the  early  sixteenth- 
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No.  X. — WOODEN  EFFIGY  OF 
IN   THE   CHURCH   OF  THE 


century  Innsbruck  monuj  ei 
to  the  Emperor  Maxin  in 
already  referred  to.  In  that 
however,  the  modellers  o 
figures  were  clearly  forct 
resort  to  their  imaginatii 
reconstructing  the  appea 
of  heroes  of  long-past  ages. 

The  armour  in  No.  x  is 
in  form  compared  with  soil 
the  earlier  suits,  but  this  \m\ 
ness  is  not  due  to  lack  ofjfci 
on  the  part  of  the  sculptor,  vli 
rendered  it  in  such  detail  ■If  t 
make  it  clear  that  he  ha'  a 
actual  harness  to  copy.  A  siijll; 
suit,  though  of  finer  proporljin 
is  that  made  by  Jakob  To  *  < 
Innsbruck  in  the  Vienna  I 
fensammlung,  which  is  c  tc 
1582.  It  is  illustrated  in  La  ns 
Fig.  1 154.  Laking  attribute 
to  the  Archduke  Karl  of  Si  iei 
mark,  but  later  researches  jtv 
shown  that  it  was  made  foi  th 
Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Til. 

The  effigy  reproduces  e-fe< 
tively  the  original  decoratiow 
the  armour,  the  etched  anc.ji 
bands  being  painted  in  onflh 
wooden  figure.  It  will  be  notlie 
that  different  suits  of  armou  u 
represented  in  these  two  en"  if 
of  Count  Georg  Khevenhilei 
That  on  the  wooden  effig 
doubtless  copied  from  a  ,uj 
actually  worn  by  the  Count,  the  other  may  well  be  a  s  I 
model  always  used  by  the  sculptor.  It  is  probable  12 
some,  if  not  all,  of  the  suits  represented  in  these  mat 
ments  were  actually  produced  in  Austria.  The  gi» 
Vienna  Armoury  has  suits  by  members  of  the  Seusenh  fe 
and  Topf  families  of  Innsbruck,  which  show  close  re.'tn 
blance  to  those  illustrated  in  Nos.  iv,  v,  vif  and  x.  H  I 
ever,  the  style  of  the  great  German  centres  of  Augsl  r 
and  Nurnberg  is  so  similar  to  that  of  the  Innsbruck  ir 
mourers  that  no  more  definite  statement  can  be  mad 
Photographs  by  courtesy  of  the  Austrian  Denkmah  1: 

*  Bruno  Thomas,  Deutsche  Plattnerkunst,  Munich,  1944,/".  1 19. 
f  In  Part  I  of  this  article,  The  Connoisseur,  December  1946. 


COUNT  GEORG  KHEVENHULLER 
FORTRESS  OF   HOCHOSTEKW  ITZ 


WILLIAM  SOMERSET,  THIRD  EARL  OF  WORCESTER 

{See  Frontispiece) 


THE  portrait  of  William  Somerset,  Third  Earl  of  Worcester,  K.G., 
which  forms  our  frontispiece,  is  one  of  a  group  of  Somersets  in 
armour  at  Badminton,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  by  whose 
kind  |x  i;nission  it  is  reproduced.  It  bears  the  date  1581  and  represents 
1  he  si  tier  at  the  age  of  52.  The  suit  of  armour  the  Earl  is  wearing  is  of 
pari  icular  interest  from  its  likeness  to  an  English  harness  made  in  the 
Royal  workshops  at  Greenwich,  similarly  decorated  with  engrailed 
bands,  and  now  in  the  Tower  of  London.  At  one  time  it  was  accepted 
by  Sir  Guy  Laking  as  the  same  suit,  but  disputed  later  by  Mr.  F. 
Cripps-Day,  who  noted  certain  discrepancies  between  the  armour  re- 
presented in  the  picture  and  that  in  the  Tower.  His  conclusion  was 


that  they  were  entirely  different  suits.  The  subject  was  dealt  wit  I 
Mr.  J.  G.  Mann  (now  Master  of  the  Armouries)  in  The  Connois:  I 
of  January  1935.  Submitting  these  discrepancies  and  corresponde  e 
to  a  close  examination  and  comparing  the  two  suits  with  that  depi  I 
in  Jacobe's  album  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  as  The  Ei  0 
Woster,  and  an  earlier  portrait  of  the  same  sitter,  also  at  Badmin  t 
Mr.  Mann,  while  admitting  that  the  inexpert  drawing  of  the  lie 
picture  may  account  for  some  of  the  obvious  differences,  foun  i 
'tenable  that,  unless  further  evidence  is  forthcoming,  part  at  lif 
of  the  armour  in  the  Tower  is  that  represented  in  the  two  portn 
William  Somerset.  Third  Earl  of  Worcester,  died  in  1589. — Ed 
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L  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  UNITED  STATES 

STAMPS 


By  DOUGLAS  ARMSTRONG 


HUNDRED  years  have  passed  away  since,  in 
1847,  the  convenience  of  the  adhesive  stamp  was 
introduced,  officially,  into  the  postal  service  of 
United  States  of  America.  It  had  not  taken  seven 
irs  altogether  for  the  adopted  child  of  Rowland  Hill's 
un  to  find  its  way  across  the  Atlantic.  As  early  as  1845. 
stal  labels,  on  the  British  plan,  had  been  issued  by  the 
lightened  Empire  of  Brazil,  whilst  in  the  United  States 
imselves  stamps  to  facilitate  prepayment  of  postage 
d  been  prepared  on  their  individual  responsibility  by 
*  Postmasters  of  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Providence  and 
ler  big  cities  of  the  Union.  These  so-called  'Postmasters' 
:mps'  were,  however,  merely  semi-official  in  character, 
jeit  the  practice  had  been  authorized  by  the  Post  Office 
;t  of  1845,  which  at  the  same  time  established  uniform 
tes  for  postage. 

But  it  was  not  until  March  3rd,  1847,  that  Congress 

ipowered  the  Postmaster-General 
'to  prepare  postage  stamps  which,  when  attached  to 
any  letter  or  packet  shall  be  evidence  of  the  prepay- 
ment of  the  postage  chargeable  on  such  letter  .  .  .  ,' 

ith  effect  from  1st  July  of  that  year.  At  the  same  time  it 

as  declared  to  be  unlawful  for  any  deputy-postmaster 
prepare,  use  or  dispose  of  any  stamps  other  than  those 

pplied  by  the  Postmaster-General,  thus  superseding  all  existing 

mi-official  issues. 

As  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  two  denominations  of  stamps  only 
ere  provided,  in  the  first  instance;  one  of  5  cents  for  letters  carried 
ithin  a  radius  of  300  miles,  and  another  of  10  cents  for  those  con- 
:yed  over  greater  distances.  For  foreign  postage,  combinations  of  the 
vo  values  had  to  be  improvised. 

As  to  their  designs,  the  5-cents  stamp  carried  a  likeness  of  Benjamin 
ranklin,  Father  of  the  Postal  Service  in  North  America,  and  the 
3  cents  one  of  George  Washington,  'the  Father  of  his  Country.'  The 
>rmer  was  based  upon  the  portrait  painted  by  James  Barton  Long- 
;re  (and  copied  by  him  from  an  older  miniature  executed  by  Joseph  S. 
'uplessis) ,  whilst  the  latter  was  after  one  of  the  Gilbert  Stuart  portraits. 

Tb  actual  production  of  the  two  post  office  stamps  was  entrusted 
>  the  New  York  house  of  Rawdon,  Wright,  Hatch  and  Edson,  which 
rjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  engravers  and  printers  of  banknotes 
nd  securities.  All  of  the  partners  were  skilled  engravers,  with  others 
}ually  proficient  in  wielding  the  burin  working  under  them,  so  that 

has  never  been  satisfactorily  established  who  was  in  fact  responsible 
»r  the  cutting  of  the  master-dies  from  which  the  printing  plates  of 
jpper  (or  steel?)  were  laid  down.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
loreover,  that  the  vignettes  were  not  expressly  engraved  for  the 
urpose,  but  adapted  from  stock  dies  formerly  utilized  in  connexion 
ith  banknote  work.  Contemporary  records 
ave,  for  the  most  part,  been  lost  or  destroyed, 
)  there  seems  small  prospect  that  the  mystery 
ill  ever  be  cleared  up. 

Although  July  1st,  1847,  was  the  appointed 
ate  of  issue,  the  only  post  office  known  to  have 
le  stamps  on  sale  on  that  day  was  New  York 
■ity,  followed  on  the  next  day  by  Boston  and 
number  of  other  offices  before  the  end  of  the 
lonth.  So  far,  intensive  research  has  failed  to 
ncover  any  example  postmarked  on  the  first 
ay  of  issue,  the  earliest  recorded  dates  being 
rly  9th  and  10th  respectively. 


FIVE  ■  CENT  STAMPS 
OF  U.S.A.  BEARING 
THE  LIKENESS  OF 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 
[Slightly  enlarged) 


THE 


During  their  lifetime  of  four  years,  a  total  of  4,400,000 
stamps  of  5  cents  and  1,050,000  of  the  companion  10 
cents  were  delivered  by  the  printers.  Since,  however, 
prepayment  of  postage  remained  optional  and  many 
conservative-minded  people  clung  to  the  time-honoured 
practice  of  cash  on  delivery,  sales  to  the  public  over  that 
period  amounted  to  no  more  than  3,712,000  stamps  of 
the  lower  and  890,000  of  the  higher  denomination.  To 
this  may  be  attributed  the  relatively  high  prices  paid 
by  connoisseurs  for  really  superb  specimens  of  the  first 
governmental  stamps  of  the  United  States  (1847).  By  the 
latest  American  stamp  catalogue  the  5-cents  variety  is 
valued  at  $50  in  unused,  and  half  that  figure  in  cancelled 
condition,  whilst  for  the  10  cents  unused,  $175  is  quoted, 
as  against  $75  for  one  that  has  passed  through  the  post. 
Such  prices  are  for  average  single  copies  only.  Perfect 
specimens  command  commensurately  higher  figures.  In 
unsevered  pairs  or  blocks  (of  four  and  upwards),  or  upon 
the  entire  original  envelopes,  they  realize  even  higher 
premia.  And  yet,  within  the  memory  of  the  writer,  they, 
that  is  to  say  the  normal  stamps,  could  be  picked  up  for 
a  few  shillings  apiece.  Their  rapid  rise  in  collectable  value 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
number  of  collectors,  no  less  than  the  amount  of  attention 
devoted  to  them  by  philatelic  students  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Like  most  'first  issues,'  these  two  stamps  have  been  collected  assidu- 
ously and  studied  scientifically  by  eminent  American  philatelists.  As 
the  result  of  their  investigations  evidence  has  been  accumulated  that 
two  plates,  each  composed  of  two  hundred  subjects,  were  used  for 
printing  both  the  5-ccnts  and  the  10-cents  stamps.  By  means  of  con- 
stantly recurring  flaws  and  variations  in  the  impression,  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  reconstruct  the  two  plates  through  piecing  together 
groups  and  strips  that  have  turned  up  from  time  to  time.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  largest  known  block  of  the  5-cents  value  consists 
of  sixteen  stamps,  and  of  the  10  cents  six  only,  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  may  be  gauged.  To  complete  the  'plating'  of 
the  10  cents  took  seven  years!  The  problem  was  further  complicated 
by  lack  of  official  data,  for  on  account  of  an  oversight  in  drawing  up 
the  contract,  the  dies  and  plates  remained  the  property  of  the  en- 
gravers until  finally,  on  the  termination  of  the  four  years'  contract, 
they  were  destroyed  in  the  presence  of  a  Government  Board  headed 
by  the  Postmaster  of  New  York. 

So  it  came  about  that  when,  in  1876,  examples  were  required  for 
the  Post  Office  Exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia, 
none  was  available.  Accordingly  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing was  instructed  to  engrave  new  dies  in  close  facsimile  of  the  origin- 
als of  1847,  and  to  print  off  a  limited  number  of  official  'imitations' 
upon  gumless  paper.  The  facsimiles  present 
certain  characteristics  distinct  from  the  originals 
which  make  them  readily  recognizable  by  phi- 
latelists. Incidentally,  they  are  valued  much 
below  the  'originals.' 

The  life  of  the  first  United  States  stamps  was 
terminated,  officially,  by  an  Act  of  March  3rd, 
1 85 1,  which  declared  them  invalid  for  postage 
purposes  on  and  after  July  1st  of  that  year.  The 
Centennial  of  their  creation  is  to  be  celebra  ed 
with  an  International  Philatelic  Exhibition  n 
New  York  next  May,  wherein  the  world's  f<  e- 
most  philatelists  will  participate.  Invitat  ons 
(Concluded  on  page  jp) 
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By   HELEN  COMSTOCK 


LOAN  EXHIBITION  OF  AMERICAN  PRESENTATION 
SILVER 


A 


SILVER  PITCHER  BY  EBENEZER  MOULTON  OF 
BOSTON,  PRESENTED  TO  ISAAC  HARRIS  IN  1811 


GREAT  deal 
of  personal  as 
well  as  civic 
and  national  history 
was  represented  in 
the  loan  exhibition 
of  American  presenta- 
tion silver  shown  re- 
cently at  the  New- 
York  Historical  So- 
ciety. The  pitcher  by 
Ebenezer  Moulton,  a 
Boston  maker,  illus- 
trated here,  com- 
memorates a  fire  at 
the  Old  South  Church 
in  Boston,  one  of  the 
most  historic  edifices 
of  the  city  and  one 
which  has  had  extra- 
ordinarily good  for- 
tune in  regard  to  fires, 
since  it  stood  at  the 
edge  of  the  great  con- 
flagration of  1872  and 

escaped  destruction.  The  Moulton  pitcher,  which  belongs  to  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  was  presented  to  Isaac  Harris,  and  is 
inscribed:  To  Mr.  Isaac  Harris/For  his  intrepid  and  successful  exertions/on 
the  roof  of  the  Old  South  Church/when  on  fire  Dec.  29"11'  i8iojthe  Society 
presents  this  token  of  their  jGRATlTUDEIBoston  January  2gnlh  181 1.  The 
engraving  of  the  scene  on  this  pitcher  is  amusingly  literal,  and  in- 
cludes a  view  of  the  hero  standing  alone  on  the  roof  of  the  church, 
to  which  he  has  mounted  by  means  of  a  long  ladder  to  put  out  a  fire 
which  has  been  ignited  from  a  great  blaze  near  by.  Moulton's  work 
as  a  silversmith  belongs  more  to  the  Eighteenth  Century  than  to  the 
Nineteenth,  as  the  restrained  design  and  good  proportions  of  his 
pieces  show.  Another  example  of  his  work  in  the  exhibition  was  a 
mug  of  1 798,  lent  by  the  Addison  Gallery  at  Andover,  on  which  the 
inscription  tells  its  own  story:  Presented  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  Locks 
and  Canals  of  Merrimack  River  to  James  Varnum  as  acknowledgment  of 
his  spirited  exertions  for  the  preservation  of  their  property  at  the  Pawtucket 
Canal  during  the  great  Freshet t  in  the  month  of  April  1798. 

The  exhibition  contained  the  records  of  many  heroic  deeds  long 
forgotten,  but  given  enduring  testimony  through  having  been  written, 
not  on  water,  but  on  silver.  Paul  Revere  is  the  maker  of  the  mug 
belonging  to  the  Addison  Gallery  which,  according  to  its  inscription, 
was  given  to  Joshua  Swett,  2nd  mate  of  the  John  &  Adam,  for  helping 
to  rescue  four  members  of  the  crew  of  the  Sea  Fox,  Oct.  30,  1821,  imprisoned 
in  the  forecastle.  The  captain  and  the  crew  of  the  John  &  Adam  all 
re<  eived  r<  ognition  for  their  help  on  this  occasion,  which  is  described 
in  William  Allen's  Shipwreck  and  other  Disasters  at  Sea  (1823). 

Of  special  inteiest  for  its  early  date  and  associations  was  the  ex- 
ceptionally large  salver  (21 2  in. )  by  Lewis  Fueter  of  New  York, 
Freeman  1775,  which  was  presented  to  the  New- York  Historical 
Society  in  1928  by  a  descendant  of  the  original  owner.  Its  handsome 
design,  with  scrolled  gadrooned  edge,  floral  wreath,  and  central 
medallion  showing  the  arms  of  the  Colony  of  New  York,  makes  it  in 
every  way  an  outstanding  piece.  It  was  given  to  Captain  Thomas 
Sowers,  military  engineer,  for  his  work  in  repairing  the  defences  at 
the  Battery  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  is  inscribed :  This  piece,  of 


plate  is  the  gift  of  His  Excelly  Gov"  Tryon,  the  Gene1  Assem"  of  New-Ton 
to  Cap1'1  Sowers  Engineer.  13th  Mar1'  1J73.  Captain  Sowers  ackno 
ledged  its  receipt  in  a  letter  published  in  the  New-York  Gazette  a, 
Weekly  Mercury  on  March  15th. 

Although  then  only  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  Sowers  had  aln.idv 
had  fourteen  years  of  experience  as  a  military  engineer  in  America. 
He  had  designed  the  defences  at  Oswego  in  1759,  for  the  forces  of 
General  John  Prideaux  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  latere 
planned  Fort  Ontario  at  Oswego.  In  1 765  he  was  in  Canada  to  make 
a  report  on  Quebec.  In  the  same  year  he  was  in  New  York  at  the  time 
of  the  trouble  over  the  Stamp  Act  and  had  reported  to  General  Gage  j 
on  the  condition  of  the  fort,  which  occupied  a  position  at  what  is- 
to-day  at  the  edge  of  the  Batteiy.  In  1766  he  was  again  on  duty  near 
Detroit,  but  was  back  in  New  York  in  1769,  when  he  married  Ann 
Myer.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  America,  and  his  eldest  daughter, 
Ann,  inherited  the  salver.  Her  marriage  to  Gilbert  Aspinwall  in  179L 
made  this  piece  an  heirloom  of  the  Aspinwall  family,  in  whose  owner-* 
ship  it  descended  to  the  present  time.  An  account  of  the  Sower  salver, . 
with  much  interesting  information,  was  written  for  the  Society's 
quarterly  Bulletin,  1928,  by  Dorothy  C.  Bank. 

Other  pieces  of  interest  in  the  exhibition  included  the  famous 
Liberty  Bowl  made  by  Paul  Revere;  the  earliest-known  American 
turf  trophy,  dated  1668;  a  silver-hilled  sword  by  Myer  Myers 
of  New  York,  presented  to  Lt.  David  Jones  by  Capt.  John 
Hulot  in  1758,  and  other  works  by  such  well-known  silversmiths  as 
Cornelius  Kierstede,  Samuel  Minott,  Jacob  Hurd  and  Benjamin  Burt. 
By  the  last  named  was  a  finely  engraved  tankard  showing  a  view  of  i 
the  Charles  River  Bridge  at  Boston  which  was  presented  to  Richard 
Devens,  who  directed  the  work  of  building  it  in  1785-1786.  Another 
Boston  item  of  interest  shown  was  the  tea-set  by  Revere  presented  td 
Edmund  Hartt  in  1799,  for  his  work  in  reference  to  the  building  of 
the  old  frigate  Boston  which  was  launched  from  his  shipyard  in 
that  year. 

It  was  given  to  him  'as  a  memorial  of  their  sense  of  his  abilities, 
zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  completion  of  that  Ornament  of  the  American 
Navy,'  by  the  citizens  of  Boston. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  FAME  :  TAPESTRY,  DATED  1552,  ITALIAN  :  PROBABLY 
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,N  ITALIAN  TAPESTRY    THE  TRIUMPH  OF  FAME 

T~M [E  l(;ili;ui  Renaissance  tapestry,  dated  155a,  showing  The  Tri 
X  umph  of  Fame,  which  has  lately  been  acquired  by  the  City  Art 
Museum  of  St.  Louis,  is  in  all  probability  of  Florentine  origin,  and 
lerefore  to  be  associated  with  the  establishment  founded  by  Duke 
]osimo  I  in  1546.  It  might  be  called  an  offspring  of  the  Fcrrara 
actory  established  by  the  Este  family,  since  one  of  the  directors  was 
Nicholas  Karcher,  who  had  been  in  their  employ  with  his  brother 
ohn.  Like  his  associate,  John  Rost,  Karcher  was  a  Fleming.  Italian 
ooms  were  few  in  number,  the  principal  centres  at  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance  being  in  Ferrara,  Florence  and  Milan.  With  Italian 
upremacy  in  the  plastic  arts  at  that  period,  the  weavers  were  not 
Lacking  in  designs;  at  Ferrara,  those  of  Mantegna  and  Bramantino 
tvere  among  those  favoured,  and  there  is  a  Hercules  and  the  Nemaean 
Lion  after  Battista  Dosso.  In  the  Medici  factory,  the  Arazzeria  Medici. 
!;ome  of  the  designs  followed  were  by  Bronzino,  Salviati,  Bachiacca 
ind  Rossi.  Italian  tapestries  are  distinctly  Italian  in  character  in 
.pite  of  their  Flemish  background.  The  colouring  is  more  diversified, 
ind  there  is  a  pronounced  three-dimensional  quality  in  the  treat- 
ment of  forms  in  space.  The  borders  have  boldly  designed  swags  of 
ruit,  which  are  characteristic,  and  as  full  and  rich  as  those  on  the 
jlella  Robbia  maiolica.  There  are  also  large  figures  of  terms  and 
raryatids  at  the  sides,  suggesting  motifs  from  Italian  furniture,  and 
i  frequent  use  is  made  of  masks,  always  a  favourite  motif  in  Italian 
art.  All  of  these  are  seen  on  the  panel  now  in  St.  Louis,  as  on  Italian 
subjects  in  Gobel's  Wandteppiche — Die  Romanischen  Lander — Vol.  II, 
especially  plates  379  and  380.  The  latter,  showing  Justice  delivering 
'Innocence,  woven  by  J.  Rost,  is  in  general  character  particularly  close. 
[While  there  is  no  Triumph  of  Fame,  nor  any  of  the  other  Triumphs  of 
\  Petrarch  mentioned  on  Conti's  list  of  subjects  in  the  Ricerche  Storica 
tiull'arte  degli  Arazzi  in  Firenze,  there  is  a  Triumph  showing  the  entry  of 
11  hero  into  a  city,  woven  in  1564,  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  illustrated 
1  n  Gobel,  plate  390. 

I  The  subject  of  the  Triumphs  of  Petrarch  was  a  favourite  one  in 
[Florentine  painting,  especially  with  the  decorators  of  Cassoni  and  the 
ioirth  and  marriage  salvers,  and  it  is  therefore  somewhat  strange  to 
and  it  missing  from  recorded  Italian  tapestries,  and  also  to  find  that 
those  tapestries  which  do  show  it  are  of  French  or  Flemish  origin. 
The  most  famous  is  the  Vienna  set  of  six,  Gothic,  probably  from 
Tournai,  of  which  two  variants  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  as  a 
gift  from  George  D.  Pratt.  There  are  also  the  Brussels  subjects  at 
Hampton  Court  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The  sym- 


bolism is  much  the  same  in  all  of  th<-  <   ,  .  n<-s,  and  1 ,   , ,  . 
words  of  the  poet  himself.  Fame  is  alway  tin  a  ca  r  drawn  by  elephants, 
while  figures  of  the  Three  Fates  are  crushed  beneath  its  wheel  .,  for 
Fame  sets  at  naught  the  ordinary  rj  be  treat 

merit  on  the  Vienna  panel,  but  the  Fates  are  seen  in  the  pre 
here.  Renowned  figures  of  antiquity  an  d  the  .  :  Alexander, 
Aristotle  and  Plato  form  a  group  near  the  front  of  her  train;  Horner, 
Cicero  and  Virgil  are  close  by  her  side,  and  Charlemagne  is  one  of  the 
few  figures  of  the  Post-Classical  Christian  era.  The  Triumphs  of  Petrarch 
are  those  of  Love,  Chastity,  Death,  Fame,  Time  and  Eternity,  given  in  this 
order,  for  each,  beginning  with  Chastity,  triumphs  over  the  one  before. 
Chastity,  drawn  by  unicorns,  is  a  handsome  subject  in  the  Vienna 
series.  Death  is  drawn  by  buffalo,  Love  by  goats,  Time  by  stags,  and 
Eternity  shows  the  Four  Evangelists,  with  Mark  represented  by  the 
lion,  John  by  the  eagle,  Matthew  by  a  man,  and  Luke  by  the  ox. 

The  Triumph  of  Fame  in  St.  Louis  is  woven  in  wool  and  silk, 
measuring  a  little  over  23  ft.  long  and  more  than  6  ft.  high.  The  pro- 
portions suggest  a  series  woven  for  rooms  of  more  than  usual  size, 
perhaps  the  state  apartments  of  a  palace.  It  is  interesting  that  this 
tapestry,  which  has  been  acquired  through  French  &  Co.,  and  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Edith  Rockefeller  McCormick,  has 
been  in  America  for  a  great  many  years,  as  it  was  once  owned  by  the 
well-known  Wistar  family  of  Philadelphia,  who  presumably  acquired 
it  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Its  existence  was  unknown  to  scholars 
until  recently,  and  it  therefore  has  not  been  recorded  in  the  principal 
European  works  on  tapestry. 

A  DRAWING  BY  PIETER  BRUEGEL 

THE  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  peasants  by  Pieter  Bruegel  the  elder, 
recently  acquired  by  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  and  for- 
merly in  the  Huldschinsky  Collection  in  Berlin,  is  one  of  a  known 
series  of  studies  by  him,  begun  about  1559.  These  drawings 
might  almost  be  called  costume  studies,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  costumes  are  so  eloquent  of  the  life  and  individuality  of  the 
wearer  that  they  tell  us  more  of  their  subjects  than  many  finished 
portraits  in  which  the  physiognomy  is  carefully  set  forth.  Bruegel,  the 
master  of  landscape  and  founder  of  modern  landscape  painting,  was 
also  a  great  figure  painter,  and  many  of  his  canvases  literally  teem 
with  figures.  No  other  painter  comes  to  mind  who  has  painted  such 
streams  of  humanity  into  his  compositions.  Gallot's  etchings  only  ap- 
proach him  in  this  respect.  The  fact  that  Bruegel  excelled  as  land- 
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scape  and  figure  painter  cannot  be  explained  by  early  influences. 
He  took  little  from  former  Flemish  landscape  and  less  from  Italy, 
where  he  journeyed  in  his  youth.  Fortunately  he  developed  as  a 
landscape  painter  first,  and  it  was  not  until,  as  a  mature  artist,  he  felt 
the  influence  of  Bosch  about  1554,  that  he  became  absorbed  in  figure 
subjects.  So  great  was  this  absorption  that  he  might  not  otherwise 
have  kept  the  balance  between  figure  and  landscape  which  is  typical 
of  him.  Around  1558  he  was  well  embarked  on  his  figure  compo- 
sitions, painting  a  Festival  at  Martinmas,  fairs  and  rustic  carnivals, 
dancing  and  drinking  in  the  tude,  lusty  peasant  fashion.  It  is  said  that 
he  and  his  friend,  Hans  Frankert,  used  to  put  on  peasants'  clothes 
and  attend  rustic  weddings  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  distant 
relatives  of  the  bride,  or  they  attended  village  fairs  and  mingled  with 
the  crowd,  not  as  artists  with  a  sketch-book  but  as  one  of  the  merry- 
makers. Van  Mander,  who  was  of  the  generation  of  Bruegel's  sons, 
and  must  have  listened  to  first-hand  impressions  of  him,  says  that  'it 
is  marvellous  to  see  how  well  Bruegel  understood  to  clothe  his  peasants 
in  the  fashion  of  the  Campine  or  elsewhere  and  to  render  their 
attitudes,  their  bearing,  their  way  of  dancing';  while  of  the  man  him- 
self he  gives  an  impression  of  a  spectator  of  life  who  spoke  little,  but 
when  he  did  was  able  to  amuse.  He  especially  liked  to  tell  fearsome 
stories  of  the  supernatural  to  frighten  people;  the  latter  characteristic 
found  expression  also  in  his  elaborate  and  often  terrible  satires,  and 
his  illustrations  of  Belgian  proverbs.  In  the  drawings,  like  the 
Museum's  recent  acquisition,  we  see  the  care  which  went  into  the 
delineation  of  such  subjects  as  the  Hunters  in  the  Snow,  and  his  Land  of 
Cockaigne  and  countless  others  which  came  so  quickly  from  his  brush 
during  his  brief  life.  That  within  a  life  span  of  forty  years  he  could 
have  left  so  rich  an  oeuvre  is  astonishing.  The  subject  shown  here 
has  been  illustrated  in  Tolnai's  Die  ^eichnungen  Pieter  Bniegels,  plate  73, 
and  in  Edouard  Michel's  Bruegel,  Plate  99.  The  fact  that  this  and 
similar  drawings  were  intended  to  serve  as  working  sketches  is  seen 
in  the  colour  notation  beside  the  figures,  but  they  are  far  more  than 
the  usual  sketch  to  fill  in  an  artist's  memory.  They  show  a  complete 
working  out  of  detail,  and  although  almost  all  of  the  series  show 
figures  from  the  side  or  the  back,  or  with  hats  pulled  down  well  over 
the  face,  there  are  no  studies  so  completely  embodying  peasant  types 
as  these  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  by  Bruegel. 


ISAIAH  THOMAS,  174H1N.U  MINIATURE 
SARAH  GOODRICH  :  WORCESTER  AIM  MUS. 
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MINIATURE  OF 
ISAIAH  THOMAS  BY 
SARAH  GOODRICH 

AS  printer  and  pub- 
lisher, one  of  the  most 
influential  figures  in  Bos- 
ton literary  life  was  Isaiah 
Thomas  (1749-183 1 ).  Bos- 
ton early  established  a  re- 
putation for  interest  in 
books  and  publications, 
and  the  Scottish  traveller. 
Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
notes  with  satisfaction  his 
acquisitions  at  the  book 
auctions  in  1744.  Isaiah 
Thomas  was  not  primarily 
a  literary  man,  although 
his  two-volume  History  of 
American  Printing,  pub- 
lished in  18 10,  is  a  work  of 
great  value.  But  this  came 

after  a  lifetime  of  practical  experience  as  a  publisher,  for  Thomas 
was  first  of  all,  not  only  a  publisher,  but  an  innovator  in  publishing. 
Thus  he  founded  the  first  American  magazine  to  have  large-size 
illustrations,  the  Royal  American  Magazine,  founded  1 774.  The  fact  that 
it  ran  for  only  about  a  year  is  to  be  explained  by  the  troubled  political 
background  of  the  time  and  not  by  lack  of  interest.  His  most  famous 
publication  was  his  newspaper,  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  an  organ  ol 
radical  views  which  furthered  the  cause  of  Samuel  Adams  and  those 
who  were  anxious  to  stir  up  as  much  trouble  as  possible  between  the 
Boston  citizens  and  the  'Red  Coats'  who  were  unhappily  quartered 
there.  At  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  Thomas  moved  li 
press  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  and  was  for  many  years  ac  tively 
associated  with  that  city,  becoming  the  founder  and  first  president 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  in  1812,  and  a  liberal  cord 
tributor  to  its  archives.  His  file  of  newspapers  and  tracts,  and  his  own 
large  library,  became  the  nucleus  of  th< 
Society's  present  collections. 

The  miniature  of  Thomas  by  Sarah  Good- 
rich, just  purchased  by  the  Worcester 
Museum,  comes  from  the  collection  of  M 
George  Richards  Minot,  a  descendant 
Thomas.  In  addition  to  the  importance 
the  sitter,  it  is  worthy  of  note  as  the  work  o 
Sarah  Goodrich,  1788- 1853,  an  early  mini 
ture  painter  of  considerable  ability.  She 
r(  was  born  in  Templeton,  Massachusetts,  am 

as  an  artist  was  practically  self-taught.  She 
began  her  professional  career  about  18 12  by  < 
making  portraits  in  coloured  crayons  and  t 
in  water-colour.  Going  to  Boston  to  live  -j 
with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Thomas  Appleton.  she  1 
came  into  contact  with  the  veteran  portrait 
painter,  Gilbert  Stuart,  who  sat  to  her  for  J 
the  miniature  which  is  now  owned  by  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Boston.  She  also  , 
painted  the  miniature  of  General  Knox  now 
at  Bowdoin  College,  and  several  of  Daniel 
Webster,  whose  star  as  an  orator  was  shin- 
ing with  rare  brilliancy  in  the  1830's.  In 
addition  she  painted  a  great  many  subjects 
in  Massachusetts  families,  and  a  check-list 
of  her  work  will  soon  be  published. 

The  appendix  to  Dunlap's  History  of  the 
Arts  of  Design,  1834.  states  that  this  portrait 
was  'engraved  for  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  by  Durand  and  is  thought  like  by 
Stuart's  family.' 
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which  allowed  tone  shading  and  variation,  and  the 
differentiation  of  touch.  E\  n  ith  this  possibility  of 
expressing  mood  through  toi  ,  mi  icians  in  Italy 
were  slow  to  realize  what  was  offered  to  thrill,  l"i 
the  plucked  strings  have  always  suited  the  Latin.  In 
the  north,  recognition  of  the  pianoforte  developed 
more  quickly,  but  not  until  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 


ACCESSIONS  AT  CHICAGO  ART  INSTITUTE 
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HINESE  MUSICIANS  :  DETAIL  OF  DECORATION  ON  CASE  OF  THE  HARPSICHORD  BELOW 


jOME  EARLY  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

TO  the  already  distinguished  collection  of  musical  instruments  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  an  anonymous  donor  has  added  a 
eventeenth-century  Italian  harpsichord,  an  eighteenth-century 
7rench  harpsichord  which  has  been  transformed  into  a  pianoforte, 
ind  a  French  eighteenth-century  pedal  harp  with  simple  action,  by 
>Jaderman  of  Paris.  A  description  of  all  three  appears  in  the  Bulletin 
or  June,  1946,  by  Emanual  Winternitz,  keeper  of  the  collections.  In 
1  period  when  all  the  arts  were  more  closely  united  than  they  are 
o-day,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  cases  of  musical  instruments  should 
ittract  the  attention  of  the  painter,  sculptor  and  metal  worker.  From 
he  point  of  view  of  the  history  of  musical  instruments,  the  action  of 
hese,  like  the  mechanism  of  the  old  timepiece,  is  of  chief  interest  to 
'he  student,  but  the  eye  of  the  layman  will  be  caught  by  the  rich 
lecorations  on  the  Italian  harpsichord,  which  include  landscapes 
howing  the  influence  of  Poussin.  On  the  inside  of  the  lid  is  portrayed 
he  subject  of  Tobias  and  the  Angel,  in  a  setting  of  noble  trees  in  the 
eventeenth-century  Classic  tradition,  while  at  the  back  is  a  landscape 
vith  a  huntsman,  nicely  adjusted  to  the  difficult  form  created  by  the 
:urve.  The  sides  of  the  case  are  painted  in  acanthus  scrolls  handled 
vith  baroque  freedom. 

The  harpsichord  illustrated,  made  by  Ioannes  Goermans  of  Paris 
n  1754,  is  elegant  in  the  extreme.  It  is  so  beautiful,  with  its  chinoiserie 
n  black  and  gold,  that  it  is  understandable  why  it  was  not  discarded 
vhen  the  harpsichord  went  out  of  fashion.  After  the  pianoforte  came 

0  its  slowly  won  success,  late  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  it  was  re- 
Juilt  and  given  a  simple  hammer  action.  This  instrument  once  had  a 
econd  keyboard  in  its  recessed  front  and  it  also  had  a  second  bridge, 
or  the  four-foot  stop.  It  seems,  says  Mr.  Winternitz,  that  it  once  had 
me  four-foot  and  at  least  one,  or  probably  two,  eight-foot  stops.  The 
naker's  name  allies  it  with  the  work  of  the  Ruckers  family  of  Antwerp. 
The  sound-board  is  treated  in  the  characteristic  Flemish  manner,  and 
he  sound-hole  has  a  pewter  medallion  in  the  Ruckers'  style,  showing 
he  initials  of  the  maker  with  a  music-making  angel,  and  at  the  outer 
im  of  the  circle  is  his  name  in  full.  The  beautiful  rococo  case  has  on 
:he  outside  musical  trophies  set  in  floral  borders,  while  inside  (a  detail 
s  shown  here)  is  a  group  of  Chinese  musicians  seated  around  a  two- 
oank  harpsichord  played  by  a  lady,  and  surrounded  by  musicians 
.vith  a  recorder  and  viols.  For  one  of  the  players  a  servant  holds  a 
misical  score. 

The  Museum  already  has  in  its  collection  a  forerunner  of  the 
Dianoforte  in  the  instrument  by  Bartolommeo  Cristotori.  I  iiich  was 

1  harpsichord  in  construction  but  had  a  hammer  action  built  in, 


MONG  the  paintings  acquired  by  the  Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago  for  its  permanent  collections 
last  year  is  a  Portrait  of  a  Man  by  Lucas  Cranach, 
painted  in  1538,  presented  by  the  donors  of  the 
Worcester  Collection  to  swell  the  number  of  their 
many  important  gifts  in  the  past.  The  Witch's  Sabbath 
by  Cornelis  Saftleven  (Dutch  school,  1 607-1 681) 
represents  a  phase  of  that  preoccupation  with  the 
supernatural  which  is  a  trait  of  the  mediaeval  mind, 
surviving  into  the  Renaissance,  and  has  as  its  weird 
subject  the  frightful  beings  who  prey  on  the  world  on 
the  eve  of  certain  saints'  days.  Another  subject  is  the 
Head  of  an  Old  Man  by  Domenico  Tiepolo,  presented  to 
the  Charles  Deering  collection.  Horse  Prancing  by  Theodore  Gericault, 
illustrated  here,  is  interesting  in  several  respects.  It  once  belonged  to 
his  friend,  Eugene  Delacroix,  who  became  the  leading  figure  of  the 
Romantic  school  Gericault  helped  to  found.  It  represents  Gericault, 
an  uneven  painter,  in  a  successful  work  which  is  closely  allied  to  a 


HARPSICHORD  BY  IOANNES  GOERMANS,  PARIS,  1754  :  LATER  REB  iLT 
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subject  which  won  his  first  acclaim,  Officier  de  chasseurs  a  cheval,  shown 
at  the  Salon  in  1812  and  later  acquired  by  the  Louvre,  portraying  an 
officer  of  the  Imperial  Guard  on  a  prancing  horse.  The  treatment  was 
based  on  a  detail  in  Raphael's  Battle  of  Constantine  in  the  Vatican. 
This  was  painted  just  ten  years  before  Delacroix  executed  his  Dante  et 
Virgile,  also  in  the  Louvre,  one  of  his  earliest  works  in  the  Romantic 
vein.  The  present  subject,  while  not  based  on  the  Constantine,  is 
strongly  suggestive  that  the  painter,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  borrow — 
he  used  a  design  by  Reynolds  for  his  Ugolino — may  have  been  study- 
ing Raphael's  Attila,  a  subject  of  great  similarity  to  the  Constantine, 
but  unlike  the  latter,  from  Raphael's  own  hand,  while  the  latter  was 
finished  by  his  pupil,  Giulio  Romano.  Gericault  had  a  special  interest 
in  horses.  Leonardo's  drawings  of  horses  absorbed  him  in  Italy.  In 
England  he  especially  admired  James  Ward  and  the  young  Landseer 
—  the  latter  only  seventeen  when  Gericault  was  there — and  he  shows 
his  familiarity  with  English  sporting  art  in  his  Le  Derby  d'Epsom. 
There  was  apparently  a  sadistic  streak  in  him,  for  he  enjoyed  scenes 
of  brutality  and  did  drawings  of  the  horses  in  the  cruel  sport  known 
as  the  Barberi  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  at  carnival  time  in  Rome.  He 
liked  to  ride  horses  and  rode  them  hard.  He  died  as  the  result  of  a 
fall  from  a  horse  when  he  was  thirty-three. 

The  present  subject  shows  Gericault  at  his  best,  although  when 
compared  with  Stubbs's  Horse  Attacked  by  a  Lion  one  cannot  help  but 
feel  the  Frenchman's  weaker  grasp  of  the  dramatic,  but  there  is  no 
comparison  between  this  and  the  Oriental  Lion  Hunt  of  his  friend 
Delacroix.  While  in  his  final  years  Gericault,  who  was  wealthy  in  his 
own  right,  became  obsessed  with  ihe  idea  of  making  money,  he  was 
generous  at  the  beginning,  as  when  he  turned  over  a  commission 
which  he  might  have  had  to  Delacroix,  who  was  in  desperate  need. 
This  resulted  in  a  religious  painting  for  the  convent  of  Les  Dames  du 
Sacre-Coeur  at  Nantes  which  was  painted  in  1820,  just  after  Dela- 
croix was  left  in  severe  financial  straits  through  the  death  of  his 
parents.  Both  Delacroix  and  Gericault  began  as  amateurs,  and  the 
fact  that  Delacroix  finally  took  to  painting  as  a  serious  profession 
came  more  by  accident  than  design.  But  once  having  embarked  on  a 
career  as  a  painter,  he  went  on  to  undoubted  leadership  in  the 
Romantic  movement,  while  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  Gericault, 
whose  career  was  a  brief  one,  he  having  died  in  1824,  that  he  was 
thereby  spared  the  heart-burning  of  competition  with  a  friend  who, 
at  that  date,  had  still  almost  forty  years  of  productive  life  before 
him.  Nevertheless  his  renown  is  deserved  and  assured. 


HORSE  PRANCING  :  BY  THEODORE  GERICAULT  :  RECENTLY  ACQUIRED  BY  THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 


THE  STEVENS  MANSION  ON  A  STUBBS  PLATE 

LONG  before  the  Hoboken  piers  took  possession  of  the  water  front, 
and  while  the  North  River  still  made  a  generous  curve  at  the 
back  of  Gastle  Point,  the  Stevens  estate  was  a  fine  country  seat.  It  was 
the  residence  of  a  family  which  more  than  any  other  had  to  do  with 
the  development  of  both  rail  and  steam  transportation  in  Am<  ri<  a. 
Before  the  present  'Stevens  Castle'  was  built,  it  was  preceded  by  Un- 
attractive Georgian  _  mansion  pictured  on  the  Staffordshire  blue  and 
white  plate  from  Joseph  Stubbs's  Dale  Hall  works  at  Burslcm  an<l  h<  \  > 
illustrated.  This  plate  has  recently  been  acquired  by  the  Stevens  In- 
stitute of  Technology  at  Hoboken,  founded  by  Edwin  Stevens,  the 
son  of  Colonel  John  Stevens,  who  had  this  as  his  first  residence  after 
his  purchase  of  the  Bayard  property  in  1784.  Mrs.  Larsen's  mono- 
graph on  Anglo-American  pottery  records  this  subject  on  a  platter 
as  well,  with  the  design  augmented  by  additional  figures.  The  source 
of  the  pattern  is  to  be  found  in  William  Birch's  Country  Seats  of  the 
United  States  in  North  America,  published  in  1808,  an  octavo  volume  of 
great  interest  in  spite  of  its  small  size,  and  invaluable  as  supplying 
impressions  of  mansions  that  no  longer  exist.  William  Birch,  an 
English-born  engraver  who  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  1793,  is  also 
known  for  his  Views  of  Philadelphia,  which  he  issued  in  co-operation 
with  his  son,  Thomas,  later  better  known  as  a  marine  painter. 

Colonel  Stevens  built  at  Hoboken  an  experimental  train,  drawn  by 
a  steam  locomotive,  in  1825,  in  order  to  persuade  people  of  the  prac- 
tical nature  of  this  mode  of  transportation  at  the  time  when  it  was 
thought  to  be  an  insane  adventure.  This  was  from  four  to  five  years 
before  the  founding  of  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson,  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  and  the  road  from  Charleston  to  Hamburg  in  South  Carolina, 
all  pioneer  railroads  in  America.  Colonel  Stevens  had  earlier  experi- 
mented with  steamboats  and  was  the  designer  of  the  Phoenix,  the  lirsl 
steamboat  ever  to  make  a  trip  to  sea,  although  this  was  not  the  pur- 
pose for  which  she  was  built.  The  Phoenix  was  intended  for  river  navi- 
gation, but  Fulton  and  Livingston  had  the  monopoly  on  the  Hudson, 
and  the  Phoenix  set  out  along  the  coast  to  enter  service  along  the 
Delaware  Capes — an  ordeal,  but  successfully  undergone.  Colonel 
Stevens'  son,  Robert  Stevens,  the  inventor  of  the  T-rail  used  to-day 
on  all  railroad  tracks,  was  the  president  of  the  Camden  &  Amboy 
Railroad,  also  one  of  the  earliest  of  American  railroads.  The  oldest 
son,  John  Stevens,  was  Commodore  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  and 
one  of  the  syndicate  owning  the  yacht  American,  winner  of  the  First 

International  Yacht  Race  at  Cowes  in 
1 85 1,  the  'America's  Cup.' 


THE  ROBERT  FEKE 
EXHIBITION  • 

ALTHOUGH  the  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  the  early  American  por- 
trait painter,  Robert  Feke,  will  have 
been  seen  at  two  museums  and  have 
travelled  on  to  a  third  before  this 
notice  reaches  publication,  no  ade- 
quate account  can  be  given  of  it  at  the 
time  of  writing.  It  is  sure  to  be  the  most 
important  art  event  of  the  new  season. 
This  will  be  the  first  time  that  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  Feke's  work  has 
been  seen,  and  it  will  bring  out  subjects 
by  this  forerunner  of  Copley  which 
have  never  been  shown  publicly  before. 
There  are  not  a  great  many  works  by 
Feke,  and  only  about  thirty  will  be 
shown.  He  died  early,  and  his  career 
was  a  brief  one,  not  much  longer  than 
twelve  really  active  years.  The  exact 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  un- 
known, but  he  was  born  in  the  very- 
early  years  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
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THE  STEVENS  MANSION,  HOBOKKN,  NEW  JERSEY  :  STAFFORDSHIRE  PLATE 
BY  JOSEPH  STL'BBS  OF  BURSLEM  :  STEVENS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


PEJVJV'S  TREATY  ON  AN  ENGLISH  PRINTED  COTTON 

INTENDED  for  the  American  market,  the  English  printed  cotton 
showing  Perms  Treaty  with  the  Indians  after  West  (1772),  represented 
here  by  an  example  recently  added  to  the  textile  collection  of  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  repeats  what  is  probably  the  best-known 
American  historical  subject,  if  one  excepts  Paul  Revcre's  engraving 
of  the  so-called  'Boston  Massacre.'  West's  composition  showing  the 
treaty  of  Penn  with  the  Indians  possibly  has  a  rival  in  his  Death  of 
Wolfe,  and  in  Trumbull's  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  but  until  we  come  to 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  Leutze's  Washington  Crossing  the  Dela- 
ware, the  greatest  popular  favourite  in  American  historical  subjects, 
there  is  nothing  that  has  quite  the  importance  of  Penrfs  Treaty. 
Primitive  painters,  making  use  of  engravings  for  their  subject-matter, 
often  produced  crude  versions  of  it,  and  the  Quaker  painter,  Edward 
Hicks,  used  to  introduce  it  frequently  in  his  many  versions  of  the 
Peaceable  Kingdom,  because  it  illustrated  an  historic  application  of  his 
favourite  theme,  based  on  a  quotation  taken  from  Isaiah.  The  design 
as  shown  here  differs  from  West's  original  and  from  J.  Hall's  engrav- 
ing, by  bringing  the  figures  at  the  extreme  sides  down  into  the  lower 
foreground,  while  the  "Treaty  Elm'  on  the  Shackamaxon,  under 
which  the  meeting  took  place,  has  been  changed  to  palm-trees  such 
as  never  grew  in  Pennsylvania  but  satisfied  the  European  impression 
that  all  Indians  lived  in  a  tropical  or  semi-tropical  landscape,  because 
that  was  where  Columbus  first  found  them. 

Shortly  after  1800  a  number  of  American  historical  subjects  on 
cotton  were  printed  in  England  for  the  American  market,  although 
in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  tell  them  from  those  of  American  manu- 
facture. As  in  the  case  of  the  wallpapers  of  the  period,  many  more  are 


at  Oyster  Bay  on  Long  Island.  He  must  have  been  largely 
self-taught,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  something  of  an  influence 
from  Kneller  in  his  work  must  have  been  due  to  that  chief 
stay  of  provincial  art,  the  engraving.  Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton 
found  Feke  in  Newport,  R.I.,  in  1744,  and  spoke  of  him  en- 
thusiastically, giving  us  to  infer  that  he  had  had  no  instruction 
whatever,  and  saying  that  he  'had  exactly  the  phiz  of  a 
painter,'  so  that  the  young  man  was  apparently  richly  endowed 
by  nature.  That  he  was  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  there 
were  no  influences  in  his  early  environment  in  the  home  of  a 
pastor  of  the  church,  who  frowned  on  such  worldly  things  as 
portrait  painting,  to  have  inspired  him  to  take  up  this  career. 
Also,  the  mystery  of  his  being  described  as  a  'mariner'  is  one 
of  the  subjects  which  it  is  hoped  the  coming  exhibition' will 
clear  up.  That  he  was  accepted  by  the  leading  families  in 
Philadelphia  we  have  proof  in  the  portraits  of  the  Plumstead 
and  Willing  families,  and  the  portrait  of  Tench  Francis  from 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  here  reproduced.  He  was  well  re- 
ceived in  Massachusetts,  and  we  have  the  Royall  pair  of 
Medford,  and  the  Bowdoins  of  Boston  and  their  wives. 

The  idea  of  the  exhibition  was  originated  by  Clifford  L. 
Smith,  director  of  the  Hecksher  Museum  at  Huntington. 
Long  Island,  who  wished  to  hold  a  loan  exhibition  at  his 
museum  in  honour  of  this  Long  Island  artist.  As  the  idea  grew 
and  the  importance  of  the  event  was  realized  by  other  museums, 
the  plans  were  extended  to  open  it  at  the  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art  in  New  York  in  October,  take  it  to  Hunting- 
ton early  in  November,  and  have  a  concluding  showing  at 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  running  into  the  new  year. 
For  the  occasion,  Henry  Wilder  Foote,  who  has  written  a  mono- 
graph on  Feke  which  was  the  first  definitive  study  of  the 
painter,  has  written  the  introduction;  Lloyd  Goodrich  of  the 
Whitney  Museum  prepared  the  critical  notes,  and  Mrs. 
Barbara  N.  Parker  of  the  Museum  in  Boston  contributed  the 
biographical  details  regarding  the  sitters.  The  portrait  repro- 
duced would  appear  to  be  that  which  Foote  in  his  monograph 
(1920)  describes  as  Tench  Francis  {No.  2),  signed  and  dated 
1746,  painted  during  his  second  visit  to  Philadelphia. 


PORTRAIT  OF  I  L.  >•  ~H  FRANCI  OF  PHILADELPHIA  :  BY  ROBERT  FEKE,  CA.  1  705-1750 
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probably  of  American  origin  than  is  generally  realized  or  can  be 
proved.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  printed  cotton  showing 
the  technical  refinement  of  the  present  one  was  an  English  one. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  SOME  MOREELSE  PORTRAITS 
From  Dr.  W.  Katz 

UNDER  the  above  heading.  The  Connoisseur  of  September 
1946  dealt  with  the  problem  of  two  portraits  in  the  California 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco.  The  paintings,  which 
are  not  signed,  have  for  long  been  attributed  to  Thomas  de  Keyser,  but 
others  regard  them  as  works  of  Paulus  Moreelse.  It  is  true  that  por- 
traits in  a  carefully  depicted  interior  can  seldom  be  found  among  the 
works  of  Moreelse.  On  the  other  hand,  de  Keyser  habitually  presents 
his  models  in  their  familiar  surroundings.  But  in  conceding  so  loose 
an  afhnity  to  the  compositions  of  this  master,  one  cannot  help  noticing 
a  shaip  diversion  from  his  usual  style  in  treating  the  subjects.  De 
Keyser  uses  the  interior  of  a  room,  or,  more  accurately,  a  furnished 
corner  or  part  of  it,  for  strengthening  and  intensifying  the  character- 
ization of  his  persons;  he  produced  thus  an  atmosphere  of  life  and 
intimacy.  The  figures  of  the  California  Collection  are  standing  in 
empty,  cool,  conventional,  almost  theatrical  decorations.  One  has  to 
look  only  at  de  Keyser's  interior  portraits  in  London  (of  1627),  The 
Hague  (163 1  and  1632),  the  Louvre  (1632),  the  lady's  portrait  in  the 
R.  Kann  Collection  and  others,  reproduced  in  Oldenburg's  book  on 
de  Keyser,  to  become  aware  of  a  striking  contrast.  Moreover,  de 
Keyser's  art  in  producing  an  inner  relation,  almost  a  unity  between 
human  being  and  room,  is  assisted  by  a  warm  and  varying  treatment 


WILLIAM  PENN'S  TREATY  WITH  THE  INDIANS  :  PRINTED  COTTON,  C.  1800 
ENGLISH  :  AFTER  BENJAMIN  WEST'S  PICTURE  :  DETROIT  INST.  OF  ARTS 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  YOUNG  WOMAN:  BY  PAUL  MOREELSE  :  SIGNED  AND  DATED 
1636  :  IN  A  PRIVATE  COLLECTION,  LONDON  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  OWNER 

of  light  and  shadow,  a  clair-obscure  tonality,  appealing  more  strongly 
to  the  sentiment  than  to  the  mind.  Nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  said 
of  the  two  portraits  in  question. 

As  for  the  figures  themselves,  the  first  glance  gives  the  impression 
that  these  are  inventions  by  Moreelse.  De  Keyser's  features  are  not 
always  to  be  recognized  instantaneously.  His  models  do  not  look  like 
members  of  one  and  the  same  family.  With  his  eyes  on  Frans  Hals, 
swayed  later  by  admiration  for  Rembrandt,  he  knows  how  to 
individualize,  and  penetrates  often  to  the  inner  depths  of  his  subjects. 
The  contrary  applies  to  Moreelse.  He  is  far  less  realistic  and  nas  a 
strong  tendency  to  idealization,  sometimes  even  beautifying  his  sitters. 
He  can  easily  be  recognized  by  certain  characteristics  which  most  of 
his  portraits,  especially  the  female  ones,  have  in  common.  Furthermore, 
he  never  belies  the  great  impression  van  Dyck  must  have  made  upon 
him.  Moreelse  was  one  of  Mierevelt's  pupils.  Mierevelt  certainly  had 
relations  with  van  Dyck,  who  has  even  portraited  the  Dutch  master. 
A  number  of  English  society  people  posed  to  Mierevelt,  and  whether 
he  ever  was  in  Charles  I's  England,  or,  as  many  assume,  only  intended 
to  go  there,  he  certainly  came  under  the  influence  of  van  Dyck's 
contemporary  works.  The  same  applies  to  his  pupil  Moreelse.  There 
is  a  certain  charm,  a  grace  and  a  flexibility  in  the  works  of  this 
Dutchman,  a  remarkable  touch  of  Flemish  elegance  and  brightness 
that  clearly  points  to  van  Dyck's  example.  Qualities  such  as  these 
can  easily  be  traced  in  the  pair  of  portraits  under  discussion.  The 
vibration  and  fluidity  which  run  through  these  compositions  would 
be  utterly  foreign  to  de  Keyser.  The  latter,  though  refined  in  tonality 
and  in  glowing  colour,  prefers  a  broken  line  to  a  fluid  one.  tending 
rather  to  clumsiness  than  to  elegance,  as  Oldenburg  rightly  has 
pointed  out. 

The  writer  of  the  September  article  in  The  Connoisseur  refers  to 
the  three-quarter-length  portrait  of  the  same  gentleman  represented 
in  the  California  Collection  belonging  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Pearson,  which 

(Concluded  on  page  59) 
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No.  I. — MADONNA  AXD  CHILD  :  ROGER  VAN  DER  WEYDEN  :  FLEMISH  SCH. 


THE  Dutch  and  Flemish  subjects  in  the  collection  of  European 
paintings  formed  by  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  of  Chicago,  and 
given  by  him  to  the  Art  Institute  of  that  city  in  1932,  is  a 
singularly  attractive  one,  even  though  it  does  not  contain  individual 
works  so  great  as  the  Bache  Collection's  Annunciation  by  Petrus 
Christus.  the  Friedsam  Francesco  d'Este  by  Roger  van  der  Weyden, 
now  in  the  Metropolitan,  or  the  Johnson  Collection's  Crucifixion  by 
the  same  master.  The  Ryerson  group  is,  however,  a  satisfying  one 
because  of  its  uniformity,  and,  concentrating  on  the  second  period  in 
Northern  art,  shows  it  in  its  maturity  rather  than  in  its  more  elusive 
period  of  origins.  To  demand  a  collection  devoted  to  Van  Eyck, 
Gampin,  Petrus  Christus  and  Dirk  Bouts  would  be  unreasonable  in 
the  extreme,  but  it  was  possible  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  when  Mr.  Ryerson  was  forming  his  collection,  to  gather 
together  a  noteworthy  group  of  later  fifteenth-  and  early  sixteenth- 
century  works  which  contain  the  essence  of  Northern  art,  and  in 
addition  to  acquire  two  panels  by  one  of  the  group  of  forerunners,  the 
great  Roger.  Following  are  works  by  Memling,  Colijn  de  Coter, 
Gerard  David,  Joos  Van  Cleve,  the  Master  of  Frankfort,  the  Master 
of  the  St.  Ursula  Legend,  Adrian  Isenbrandt,  Lucas  van  Leyden  and 
others  who  form  a  harmonious  relationship.  The  landscape  tradition 


as  represented  by  Patinir  and  his  successors  is  absent,  as  well  as  the 
satirical  allegories  of  Bosch  and  Bruegel. 

Of  the  Northerner  as  artist  we  know  less  than  of  the  Italian,  for 
although  Vasari  may  not  have  been  dependable  in  regard  to  details, 
he  gives  us  something  of  the  broader  view  which  acquaints  us  with 
the  figure  of  the  Italian  artist  in  a  composite  sense,  and  Cennini  has 
written  almost  a  credo  along  with  his  instructions.  Van  Mander  has 
sketched  where  Vasari  has  left  a  full  canvas.  Yet  with  Van  Mander 
we  cannot  be  captious.  He  has  laboured  indefatigably.  The  introduc- 
tion to  the  Schilderboeck  is  disarming  of  criticism  in  this  respect:  'It 
comes  to  my  mind  that  my  master,  Lucas  de  Heere  from  Ghent  once 
began  to  write  the  lives  of  famous  painters  in  rhyme,  but  this  work 
was  lost  in  a  corner.  It  cannot  be  expected  to  come  to  light  again. 
This  would  have  been  a  great  help  to  me,  had  it  happened,  for  I  met 
with  great  difficulties  in  the  collecting  of  my  information.'  Memling 
he  does  not  mention,  nor  Gampin,  Daret,  Gerard  David,  Colijn  de 
Coter,  Isenbrandt  or  Justus  of  Ghent,  but  he  writes  of  Van  der 
Weyden,  Dirk  Bouts,  Hugo  van  der  Goes.  Allien  van  Ouwater,  Lucas 
van  Leyden.  and  of  the  last  named  gives  an  unusually  lifelike  picture. 

Dutch  and  Flemish  painting,  while  distinguished  by  colour,  is  at 
base  the  art  of  the  draughtsman,  and  of  the  creator  of  pattern.  The 
assembling  of  elements  into  a  design,  rather  than  the  creation  of 
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of  brocades,  the  taut  strength  of  delicate  Gothic  stonework.  His  figures  j 
are  symbols,  and  being  emblematic  have  much  to  communicate.  The 
artist  speaks  to  the  beholder,  whose  presence  he  never  forgets.  Thus 
Northern  art  is  intimate  and  confiding.  The  figures  enact  their  roles  of 
saint  or  martyr,  in  a  hieratic  pageant  for  the  edification  and  comfort  J 
of  the  devout.  In  composition  these  pictures  are  never  awkward,  and  1 
nothing  is  more  fascinating  than  their  play  of  diagonals  which  are 
handled  with  so  strong  a  feeling  for  movement  and  balance.  Diag- 
onals here  take  the  .place  of  form  in  Italian  art,  in  creating  the 
inner  life  of  the  composition,  and  these  are  carried  out  in  a  balani  ed 
interplay  of  lines,  through  the  wings  of  the  angels  that  hover  over  the 
head  of  the  Madonna,  and  the  arbitrary  folds  of  the  garments,  to 
the  direction  of  the  fingertips  and  the  inclination  of  the  head.  North- 
ern art  is  linear,  in  that  line  itself  has  significance  other  than  imita- 
tion. It  is  joyous,  subdued,  vibrant  with  movement,  or  Strong  in  re- 
pose. The  great  originators,  such  as  Jan  Van  Eyck  and  Petrus  ( Christ  us. 
early  gave  direction  to  the  painter's  art  from  foundations  already  laid 
by  the  miniature  painters.  From  them  there  is  nothing  in  the  Ryerson 
Collection;  but  by  Roger  van  der  Weyden,  who  stands  close  to  them 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Northern  school,  there  are  two  works,  a 
Madonna  and  Child  and  Portr  ait  of  Jan  de  Gros. 

Roger,  who  was  born  about  1400,  came  of  a  family  of  metalworkers 
ofTournai,  and  with  Jacques  Daret  was  a  pupil  of  Robert  Campin  in 
1427.  He  became  a  master  of  the  Guild  there.  August  1st,  1432.  In 
1436  he  is  mentioned  as  a  painter  in  Brussels,  and  he  also  worked  at 
Louvain  and  Bruges,  although  briefly.  He  excelled  in  the  expression 
of  emotion.  As  Van  Mander  says,  'He  improved  our  art  of  painting 
greatly  through  his  works,  by  depicting  the  inner  desires  and  emotions 
of  his  subjects,  whether  sorrow,  anger  or  gladness  were  exhibited.'  It 
has  always  been  thought  that  Roger  was  in  Italy,  1449-50,  where  he- 
is  supposed  to  have  painted  the  portrait  of  a  member  of  the  Este 
family  now  in  the  Friedsam  Collection  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  but  Ernest  Kantorowicz,  writing  in  the  Warburg-Courtautd 
Journal,  Vol.  Ill  (where  he  establishes  the  identity  of  the  subject  as 
Francesco  and  not  Lionello  as  was  formerly  thought),  shows  that  the 
portrait  was  executed  in  Brussels  about  1460,  and  raises  the  question 
whether  Roger  ever  went  to  Italy  at  all.  Certainly  there  is  no  strong 
Italian  influence  in  his  work,  such  as  Quentin  Massys  experienced 


No.  III. — MADONNA  AND  CHILD  :  BY  HANS  MEMLING  :  FLEMISH  SCHOOL 


organic  structure,  was  the  preoccupation  of  the  artists  of  Bruges  and 
Antwerp.  Another  phase  of  this  faculty  is  seen  in  their  weaving, 
although  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  painters 
were  imitating  tapestry  design.  Rather  it  was  an 
expression  of  the  same  gift  in  another  medium.  The 
painters,  after  all,  supplied  cartoons  for  the  weavers. 
Even  the  sculptors  came  to  the  painters  for  designs, 
so  it  is  not  correct  to  ascribe  the  treatment  of  the 
complicated  folds  of  the  draperies  of  the  angels  and 
Madonnas  to  the  influence  of  sculpture,  as  is  so 
frequently  the  case  in  Italian  art. 

It  would  be  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
Italian  painters  would  not  appreciate  the  Flemish 
style  even  while  adopting  their  medium,  while  certain 
Flemish  artists  with  naturalistic  leanings  might  well 
be  captivated  by  the  South,  as  was  Quentin  Massys. 
Michelangelo,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  caustic  in 
his  analysis  of  Flemish  art.  He  accused  the  Flemings 
of  painting,  'only  to  deceive  the  external  eye,  things 
that  gladden  you  and  of  which  you  cannot  speak  ill, 
and  saints  and  prophets.  Their  painting  is  of  stuff, 
bricks  and  mortar,  the  grass  of  the  fields,  the  shadows 
of  trees,  and  bridges  and  rivers,  which  they  call  land- 
scapes .  .  .  and  all  this,  although  it  may  appear  good 
to  some  eyes,  is  in  truth  done  without  reasonable- 
ness or  art,  without  symmetry  or  proportion,  without 
care  in  selecting  or  rejecting  .  .  .'  According  to  the 
Italian  point  of  view,  Flemish  art  was  concerned  with 
surfaces,  with  unorganized  detail,  and  the  coherence 
for  which  Italy  strove  was  unrecognized  as  an  ob- 
jective. Yet  there  were  other  ends  which  the  Northern 
artist  pursued  consciously ;  he  was  more  than  a  painter 
of  those  surfaces  which  he  presented  so  skilfully,  the 
glint  of  metal,  the  transparence  of  glass,  the  grandeur 
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somewhat  later.  His  art  remains  true  to  the  Northern  idiom,  with  its 
use  of  figures  as  so  many  gracefully  conceived  emblems,  its  language  of 
colour,  its  gently  devotional  mood.  His  great  masterpiece  in  America, 
the  Crucifixion  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  in  the  Johnson  Collection  in 
Philadelphia,  expresses  this  pre-eminently. 

The  Madonna  and  Child  by  Roger  van  der  Weyden  in  the  Ryerson 
Collection  (No.  i)  is  one  of  those  small  panels  which  was  originally 
part  of  a  diptych  of  which  the  other  half  showed  the  portrait  of  a  man 
with  hands  folded  in  prayer.  Most  of  these  diptychs  have  been  dis- 
membered, but  through  the  observations  of  Hulin  de  Loo  the  portrait 
of  Philippe  de  Croy  in  Antwerp  has  been  recognized  as  the  companion 
to  the  Madonna  and  Child  in  the  Huntington  Collection  in  California; 
the  portrait  of  Laurent  Froimont  in  Brussels  with  the  Mancel  Madonna, 
and  the  portrait  of  Jan  de  Gros  in  Chicago  with  the  Madonna  and  Child 
of  the  Renders  Collection  in  Brussels.  The  other  half  of  the  Ryerson 
Madonna  and  Child  has  not  been  identified,  but  there  is  a  portrait  of  an 
unidentified  man  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Mortimer  L.  Schiff  (in 
size  14^  by  io|  in.)  related  to  the  present  panel  (14J  by  iof  in.).  In 
composition,  the  figures  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  in  all  of  these 
panels  is  derived  from  Roger's  large  painting  of  St.  Luke  Painting  the 
Virgin,  a  famous  subject  of  which  a  number  of  variants  are  known,  the 
original  being  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston.  The  Ryerson 
Madonna  and  Child  was  originally  in  the  Vincent  Steyaert  Collection, 
and  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  de  Meyer,  both  of  Bruges.  It  was  exhibited 
at  Bruges  in  1867  and  1902.  In  composition  it  is  very  much  like  the 
Renders  panel,  but  the  position  of  the  Child  is  reversed. 

The  Portrait  of  Jan  de  Gros  by  Roger  (No.  ii)  in  the  Ryerson  Collec- 
tion, the  companion  of  the  Renders  panel,  formerly  belonged  to 
Rodolphe  Kann  in  Paris.  It  portrays  a  favourite  of  Charles  the  Bold 
who  pays  his  master  the  compliment  of  imitating  him  in  dress  and 
the  manner  of  wearing  his  hair,  to  judge  by  Roger's  portrait  of  the 
Duke,  which  may  still  exist  in  Berlin.  The  coat  of  arms,  and  motto  of 
Jan  de  Gros,  Grace  a  Dieu,  on  a  scroll,  appear  on  the  back  of  the  panel. 
Jan  de  Gros  was  comptroller  of  finances  to  Charles  and  stood  high  in 
his  favour;  was  seigneur  of  Nieulande  (in  the  isle  of  Zuid  Beveland), 
of  Tarte-le-Chatel,  of  Marhf  ns  (near  Dijon)  and  of  Crissey  (near 
Dole).  He  built  for  himself  a  fine  mansion  in  Bruges,  near  the  Ostend 
Bridge,  and  was  a  patron  of  the  church  of  St.  Jacques,  where  he  had 
an  aisle  built  and  an  altar  to  St.  Leonard.  The  custom  of  painting 
these  devotional  diptychs  has  provided  us  with  many  fine  examples  of 
Flemish  art.  Privately  owned  from  the  first,  they  had  a  better  chance 
to  escape  the  destruction  of  1566,  when  so  much  art  that  existed  in 
the  churches  was  wiped  out  in  a  brief  but  vicious  wave  of  iconoclasm, 
or  the  equally  destructive  period  of  the  Spanish  Fury  a  decade  later. 
Their  private  character  and  modest  dimensions  also  saved  them  from 
Hapsburg  acquisitiveness,  which  caused  the  removal  of  so  many 
Flemish  works  to  Spain  and  Austria.  Another  example  of  this  type  of 
panel  is  the  Madonna  and  Child  by  Memling  in  the  Ryerson  Collection 
(No.  iii),  which  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Julius  Held  to  have  been  the 
dexter  wing  of  the  diptych  of  which  the  Portrait  of  a  Man  in  the 
Arthur  Sachs  Collection  formed  the  sinister  wing.  His  name  is  un- 
known, except  that  it  is  probable  that  his  first  name  was  Anthony,  as 
the  figure  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  as  his  patron  saint  is  painted  on 
the  back  in  grisaille.  Both  panels  were  at  one  time  in  Spain,  and 
Friedlander  knew  the  latter,  which  he  records  (No.  92)  in  his  Alt- 
Nkderldndische  Malerei  as  still  in  Spain.  The  Ryerson  panel  has  a 
Spanish  inscription  on  the  back  and  doubtless  came  from  Spain  as 
well.  A  date  of  about  1485  has  been  suggested  by  Friedlander  for  the 
Sachs  portrait.  The  open  window  at  the  right  of  our  panel  joins 
with  the  window  at  the  left  in  the  Sachs  portrait,  and  the  mouldings 
match  perfectly.  This  motif  of  an  open  window  was  first  used  by  Dirk 
Bouts  in  a  portrait  of  1462  now  in  London.  A  most  interesting  detail 
of  the  composition  of  the  Madonna  panel  is  the  mirror  at  the  extreme 
left,  in  which  the  heads  of  two  children  are  reflected.  This  motif  ap- 
pears in  a  more  frontal  form  in  the  Madonna  painted  for  Martin  van 
Nieuwenhove  in  the  hospital  of  St.  John  in  Bruges.  Here  the  mirror  is 
seen  at  an  angle,  which  seems  to  have  the  purpose  of  giving  depth  to 
a  composition  which  in  other  respects  is  lacking  in  a  feeling  for  the 
third  dimension.  It  is  possibly  a  way  of  bringing  in  the  figures  of  the 
donor's  children,  although  they  are  not  shown  with  the  donor  himself. 


No.  V.— MADONNA  &  CHILD  WITH  ANGELS  :  COLIJN  DE  COTER  OF  BRUSSELS 

The  Pietd  (No.  iv)  by  Gerard  David,  in  the  Ryerson  Collection,  was 
painted  probably  between  1508  and  15 12.  It  was  once  owned  by 
Cardinal  Despuig  of  Palma  de  Mallorca,  and  has  passed  through  the 
collection  of  the  Countess  Rene  de  Bearn  in  Paris,  and  the  Nemes 
Collection  of  Budapest.  Originally  it  formed  part  of  the  St.  Anne  altar- 
piece  belonging  to  Cardinal  Despuig,  of  which  the  centre  panel  of 
St.  Anne  and  the  two  wings  showing  saints  are  now  in  the 
Widener  Collection.  The  six  predelle  panels  for  this  altar  (Wantage 
Collection)  probably  surrounded  this  Pietd  as  the  central  panel. 
There  is  a  slightly  taller  version  of  this  composition  in  the  Johnson 
Collection  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  Mag('alene  is 
almost  a  replica.  Later,  Gerard  was  to  paint  the  Pietd  of  the  t  >e  with 
numerous  figures,  as  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London.  1  ithough 
the  landscape  is  slight  in  the  present  painting  there  is  a  suggestion  of 
atmosphere  in  the  treatment  of  the  hill  and  the  distant  city.  David 
was  not  a  startling  originator,  but  he  eventually  discovered  a  manner 
of  rivalling  the  charm  of  the  landscape  of  the  Van  Eyck  Adoration  of 
the  Lamb,  and  there  are  frequent  indications  in  his  work  that  he  made 
his  observations  direct  from  nature.  This  is  true  both  of  his  treatment 
of  rocks  landscapes  and  his  use  of  architecture,  even  when  the  build- 
ings are  obviously    maginary.  Gerard  borrowed  from  Memling, 
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No.  VI.— ADORATION  OF  THE  MAGI  :  BY  LUCAS  VAN  LEYDEN  :  DUTCH  SCHOOL  :  A  PICTURE  OF  JEWEL-LIKE  QUALITY 


Roger,  the  Master  of  the  Lucia  Legend,  from  the  Dutch  engravers, 
and  what  he  took  was  grafted  on  to  the  foundation  of  his  Dutch  train- 
ing at  Haarlem.  That  his  art  has  a  singular  harmony  and  sweetness 
is  due  to  his  own  nature,  expressing  itself  in  a  mood  of  deep  and 
reverent  feeling.  It  is  the  possession  of  this  quality  which  makes  him  a 
worthy  representative  of  his  time.  Oudewater,  where  he  was  born, 
was  not  so  far  from  Kempen,  from  which  came  Thomas  Haemmer- 
Icin,  better  known  as  St.  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  the  spirit  of  that  gentle 
saint  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Agnes  is  closely  allied  to  the  art  of  Gerard. 

Gerard  David  was  the  son  of  John  of  Oudewater,  and  had  had 
his  early  training  at  Haarlem,  so  that  when  he  went  to  Bruges  in  1485 
he  was  already  an  accomplished  artist.  Memling  was  the  leading 
painter  of  Bruges  at  the  time,  and  after  his  death  Gerard  succeeded 
to  his  place,  although  he  did  not  have  to  wait  for  that  event  for  rec- 
ognition. He  iid  not  lack  for  work  or  honour,  becoming  an  officer  of 
the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  soon  after  his  arrival.  His  wife,  a  daughter  of  a 
local  goldsmith,  Jacob  Cnoop,  is  said  to  have  been  a  miniature 
painter.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  religious  confraternities,  Our  Lady 
of  the  Dry  Tree,  which  played  so  great  a  part  in  mediaeval  life,  bring- 
ing laymen  logether  in  a  religious  organization,  and  uniting  the 
leading  citizens  with  the  nobles  in  an  association  far  more  demo- 
Cratic  than  we  usually  recognize  as  playing  its  role  in  the  life  of  the 
period.  In  1 5 1 5,  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  David  had  his  name  en- 
rolled with  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  of  Antwerp,  although  he  did  not 
carry  out  a  possible  intention  to  go  there.  He  died  at  Bruges  in  1523. 

His  special  ability  lay  in  his  power  to  convey  changing  expression 
and  the  special  significance  of  the  glance  of  the  eyes.  A  striking 
example  is  the  frightened  gaze  of  the  unrighteous  judge,  Sisamnes,  at 
his  arrest,  in  the  important  work  Gerard  was  commissioned  to  paint 
in  1488  for  the  city  in  memory  of  the  execution  of  the  convicted  judge, 
Peter  Lanchals.  This  gruesome  pair  of  paintings,  showing  the  arrest 
and  flaying  of  Sisamnes,  over  which  the  artist  laboured  ten  years,  is 
notable  for  this  one  detail,  the  anxious  gaze  of  the  judge  as  he  is  sum- 


moned from  his  seat  of  state. 
The  ability  to  suggest  the  sud- 
den manifestation  of  emotion 
appears  in  many  of  Gerard's 
works,  although  he  was  never 
a  portrait  painter.  Only  when 
he  introduced  donors  into  his 
compositions,  as,  for  example, 
the  altar-piece  for  John  des 
Trompes,  did  he  need  the 
qualities  of  the  portrait 
painter,  but  he  used  his  gift 
as  a  religious  portrait  painter, 
expressing  the  soul  mood  of 
his  saints  which  characterizes 
them  truly,  and  lifts  them  far 
above  the  conventional  re- 
ligious emblem.  The  head  of 
St.  John  in  the  Ryerson  panel 
is  beautifully  painted  and  de- 
fines the  exalted  character  of 
the  one  who  on  Patmos  con- 
templated the  vision  of  New 
Jerusalem.  A  mystery  seems 
to  be  revealed  to  him  as  he 
supports  the  lifeless  head.  In 
the  Virgin's  face  there  is  an 
active  and  powerful  compre- 
hension, not  a  passive  resig- 
nation. These  two  heads 
inclined  towards  each  other 
express  the  full  content  of 
human  experience  in  the 
bearing  of  sorrow  with  faith. 
Because  he  could  rise  to  such 
a  concept,  Gerard,  the  bor- 
rower of  other  painters'  com- 
positions, becomes  a  spokesman  for  his  period. 

The  Madonna  and  Child  with  Angels  (No.  v),  by  Colijn  de  Coter  of 
Brussels,  is  unusual  for  its  day  in  showing  the  figures  at  almost  life 
size,  and  in  this  respect  the  work  of  this  master  had  its  influence  on 
succeeding  men,  as  it  induced  them  to  adopt  larger  proportions.  In 
this  painting,  which  is  58  in.  in  depth,  the  figures  are  fitted  compactly 
into  the  view  of  a  domestic  interior,  and  the  angels  have  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  Virgin's  crown  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  rafters. 
The  light  which  comes  from  the  left  through  the  lozenge-shaped 
panes  of  glass  falls  gently  on  the  appointments  of  a  charming  Gothic 
interior.  The  credence  by  the  wall  supports  a  Venetian  glass  ewer,  an 
apple  on  a  small  box,  a  glass  and,  below,  a  large  copper  cup  and 
basin.  A  beautifully  painted  ewer  in  the  foreground,  decorated  with 
figural  medallions  in  high  relief,  is  used  as  a  vase  for  columbines.  In 
this  setting  the  Madonna  is  seated  on  a  throne-like  chair  with  a  curved 
upright  at  the  back,  on  which  is  a  carved,  recumbent  lion.  She  is  re- 
ceiving from  an  angel  an  offering  of  fruit  in  a  wicker  basket,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  hand  being  awkward  as  the  painter  struggled  with  a  diffi- 
cult motif,  while  the  painting  of  the  conventionally  treated  left  hand 
is  accomplished  and  skilful.  The  Virgin's  gown  is  embroidered,  or 
brocaded,  with  pairs  of  doves,  an  unusual  manner  of  introducing  a 
reference  to  the  Visitant  of  the  Annunciation.  The  facial  types  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  angel  are  derived  from  Roger  van  der  Weyden.  but 
the  Child,  with  surprisingly  oblong  face,  is  found  in  the  work  of 
Robert  Campin,  thus  bringing  together  the  two  chief  influences  in 
Colijn's  art,  although  he  was  apparently  never  directly  associated 
with  either.  The  border  of  the  red  mantle  of  the  Virgin  shows  the  in- 
scription Ora  pro  nobis  Ave  Regina  Celorum  M(ate)r  Regis  Aengul,  in  the 
same  position  in  which  his  signature  appears  in  a  very  similar  painting 
which  turned  up  in  1924  in  a  German  private  collection  and  was 
signed  Colin  de  Coter  pingit  me  in  Bncelle. 

Colijn  was  evidently  highly  thought  of  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  for  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Painters*  Guild  of 
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Antwerp  to  paint  the  figures  of  angels  on  the  vault  of  their  ehapel  in 
the  Cathedral.  It  was  probably  in  order  to  execute  this  work  that  he 
had  his  name  enrolled  with  the  Antwerp  Guild  in  1493.  Colijn  de 
Coter  was  entirely  a  representative  of  Brussels,  and  his  work  was 
dominated  by  the  quiet  but  sincere  religious  feeling  which  prevailed 
in  a  region  where  the  influence  of  Bruges  was  paramount.  He  painted 
the  folds  of  drapery  after  the  manner  of  Northern  artists,  as  though 
they  were  formed  of  metal,  and  by  the  play  of  diagonals  of  light,  thus 
brought  into  the  canvas,  procured  an  effect  of  movement  of  a  sedate 
character.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
works,  a  St.  Michael  (from  a  dismembered  Last  Judgment)  in  the  Vir- 
nich  Collection  in  Bonn,  but  it  is  apparent  here  to  a  less  degree. 
Colijn's  activity  as  an  artist  extended  into  the  early  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, in  which  Antwerp,  with  its  materialistic  elegance,  became  the 
great  art  centre.  With  the  Antwerp  style  he  had  nothing  in  common, 
in  spite  of  his  association  with  that  city,  and  his  art  remained  a  loyal, 
if  outmoded,  expression  of  a  style  which  was  linked  to  the  manner  of 
the  older  masters  of  Bruges  and  Ghent. 

The  tiny,  jewel-like  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  Lucas  van  Leyden 
(No.  vi)  is  an  amazing  composition  drawn  with  a  deft  assurance  in 
the  handling  of  detail  which  was  gained  by  the  artist's  early  com- 
mand of  the  burin.  It  is  recorded  of  Lucas  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  this  tool  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  that  he  was  only  fifteen  when  he 


No.  VII.— ST.  JAMES  OF  COMPOSTELA,  WITH  DONOR  &  SON  :  BY  THE  MAS- 
TER OF  FRANKFORT,  A  NETHERLANDISH  ARTIST  WORKING  AT  ANTWERP 


engraved  his  Ecce  Homo.  The  composition  shows  a  favourite  treatment 
of  this  artist,  with  the  main  figures  at  half  1<  ngth.  The  most  con- 
spicuous is  that  of  the  first  king,  who  wears  a  cloak  of  Italian  brocade 
of  a  tawny  bronze-brown.  The  second  king,  in  a  rose-red  mantle 
over  blue,  and  the  Moorish  king,  lavishly  dressed  in  blue  silk  shot 
with  gold,  are  figures  of  Oriental  splendour,  and  the  costumes  of  the 
attendants  complete  this  mosaic  of  colour.  The  horizontal  composi- 
tion which  Lucas  affected  is  repeated  in  the  view  of  the  Journey  of  the 
Magi  which  is  seen  over  the  broken  wall  and  framed  by  the  masonry. 
Several  versions  of  this  treatment  by  Bruges  masters  are  known,  such 
as  the  one  by  Simon  Bening  of  the  Somzee  Collection  in  Brussels. 

Lucas  Jacobsz  of  Leyden,  1494- 1533,  was  the  son  of  Hugojacobsz 
who,  according  to  Hyman,  painted  a  panel  behind  the  high  altar  in 
St.  Peter's  Cloister  in  Ghent.  Lucas  studied  with  Cornelis  Engel- 
brechtsen,  who  may  have  influenced  him  in  the  treatment  of  land- 
scape. In  151 3  he  engraved  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  but  the  composi- 
tion has  no  relation  to  the  present  subject,  which  is  thought  to  have 
been  painted  about  15 10  when  his  connexion  with  Engelbrechtsen 
was  still  close.  He  was  accomplished  in  many  fields,  being  painter, 
engraver  and  designer  of  stained  glass,  although  none  of  his  works  in 
the  last  medium  is  known.  In  Antwerp,  where  he  was  received  into 
the  Painters'  Guild,  1520-22,  he  met  Diirer,  who  referred  to  him  in 
his  Diary  as  'Master  Lucas,  the  engraver,  a  little  man,'  for  Lucas  was 


No  VII I  -ST.  ELIZABETH  OF  HUNGARY,  DONOR  AND  DA  UOHTER  :  BY  THE 
MASTER     P  FRANKFORT  :  LATE  XVTH  CENTURY  :  COMPANION  TO  No.  VII 
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exceptionally  short  of  stature.  Each  made  a  portrait  of  the  other  in 
silverpoint  on  this  occasion.  Lucas  yielded  to  the  influence  of  Diirer 
in  his  engravings,  but  as  a  painter  he  responded  to  Quentin  Massys 
and  Mabuse,  which  brought  something  from  Italy  and  a  little  from 
France  into  his  art.  There  is  in  the  Fogg  Museum  at  Cambridge  a 
remarkable  single  figure  of  an  angel  standing  with  outspread  wings 
on  a  hill-top,  which  is  now  given  to  Lucas,  but  was  formerly  thought 
to  be  by  Mabuse.  Lucas  was  an  original  master  in  many  respects, 
and,  as  evidence  of  his  striking  individuality,  one  needs  to  refer  only 
to  the  Card  Players  of  the  Wilton  House  Collection,  an  early  genre 
scene,  and  the  Healing  of  the  Blind,  at  the  Hermitage,  which  Catherine 
II  acquired  from  the  Crozat  Collection,  as  well  as  the  three  St.  Sebas- 
tian subjects,  at  Hampton  Court,  which  Charles  I  acquired  from  Sir 
James  Palmer. 

Contrary  to  his  other  notes  of  his  predecessors,  Van  Mander's 
account  of  Lucas  includes  more  personal  history:  'When  Lucas  was 
thirty-five  years  old  he  conceived  the  idea  of  visiting  the  painters  of 
Zealand,  Flanders  and  Brabant.  Having  the  means,  he  started  out  on 
the  trip  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  his  own  boat  which  was  well 
equipped. 

'When  he  came  to  Middelburg  he  delighted  in  the  works  of  Jan 
van  Mabuse  who  lived  there  at  that  time,  and  who  had  made  various 
paintings.  Lucas  gave  a  banquet  for  Mabuse  and  the  other  painters, 
which  cost  sixty  guilders.  He  did  the  same  thing  at  Ghent,  Malines 
and  Antwerp,  each  time  spending  about  sixty  guilders,  at  least,  on 
the  painters. 

'He  was  accompanied  everywhere  by  Jan  van  Mabuse  who  wore  a 
costume  of  gold  cloth,  while  Lucas  wore  a  gown  of  yellow  silk  camlet 


No  IX  —ST.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST  &  DONOR  :  AND  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST 
BY  THE  MASTER  OF  THE  ST.  URSULA  LEGEND  :  FLEMISH  SCH.  :  LATE  XV  C. 


which  looked  like  gold  in  the  sunlight.  Some  people  believed  that 
Lucas  was  regarded  by  the  artists  as  a  little  inferior  to  Jan,  because 
Mabuse's  costume  was  more  brilliant  than  that  of  Lucas. 

'A  notion  conflicting  with  high  principles  lodged  in  the  mind  of 
Lucas.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  regretted  having  made  his 
voyage  because  he  imagined  some  envious  person  had  administered 
poison  to  him;  for  after  that  trip  he  was  never  again  in  good  health. 
Whether  Lucas  had  this  in  his  head  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  fact  is  he 
lived  six  years  more,  and,  until  his  death,  was  in  bed  most  of  the 
time.  .  .  .  Although  he  was  bed-ridden  he  did  not  allow  any  time  to  be 
lost;  he  executed  engravings  and  paintings,  having  tools  made  es- 
pecially for  work  in  this  condition.  .  .  .  Two  days  before  he  died  he 
had  a  fancy  to  behold  the  sky  once  more,  the  creation  of  the  Lord. 
The  maid  in  the  house  brought  him  out  of  doors  for  this  purpose. 
This  was  his  last  effort;  the  second  day  thereafter  he  passed  away. 
This  was  in  the  year  1533;  he  was  only  thirty-nine  years  old. 

'The  last  engraving  Lucas  made  was  a  small  one  of  Pallas;  it  is  said 
that  this  print  was  found  in  front  of  him  on  his  death  bed.' 

The  diptych  showing  on  one  panel  St.  James,  Donor  and  Son  (No. 

vii)  ,  and  on  the  other  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  and  Donor  and  Daughter  (No. 

viii)  ,  is  by  the  Master  of  Frankfort,  actually  a  Netherlands  artist 
working  in  Antwerp.  He  is  so  named  because  of  the  St.  Anne  altar- 
piece  in  Frankfort,  which  was  ordered  in  1492,  and  the  Crucifixion 
triptych  of  the  Staedel  Institute.  Both  of  these  Frankfort  works  are 
stylistically  the  most  important  in  relation  to  his  career,  and  have 
given  him  a  name  which  belies  his  Dutch  origin.  The  panels  in  the 
Ryerson  Collection  both  show  coats  of  arms  indicating  that  the  man 
may  have  been  of  the  family  of  Vosmacr,  while  those  of  his  wife  show 
that  she  was  a  member  of  the  family  of  Van  Zeller.  The  'Frankfort 
Master'  is  widely  represented  in  Spain,  where  about  forty  of  his  works 
are  known,  one  of  the  most  important  being  the  Baptism  of  Christ  at 
Barcelona.  He  also  painted  an  unusually  interesting  record  of  the 
festival  of  an  archers'  guild,  at  Antwerp,  which  gives  an  entertaining 
account  of  social  customs  and  dress  of  the  period.  Our  painting  of  St. 
James  is  interesting  in  detail,  as  in  the  finely  painted  shells  in  the  cap 
and  the  crossed  keys  forming  a  device.  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  is 
portrayed  with  three  crowns,  an  unusual  number,  but  the  one  for  the 
donor  matches  the  crown  which  St.  James  presumably  has  reserved 
for  her  husband;  she  herself  is  portrayed  with  two  crowns,  following 
the  manner  of  Gerard  David  in  the  triptych  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ  in 
Bruges,  one  being  her  earthly  and  the  other  her  heavenly  crown. 

The  panel  by  the  Master  of  the  St.  Ursula  Legend  (No.  ix)  con- 
sists of  the  wings  of  a  triptych,  one  showing  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
and  a  donor,  and  the  other  St.  John  the  Baptist  standing.  This  Flem- 
ish master  of  the  late  Fifteenth  Century,  a  follower  of  Memling,  is 
best  known  for  the  famous  series  of  the  Legend  of  St.  Ursula  at  the  Con- 
vent des  Soeurs  Noires  in  Bruges.  That  it  is  earlier  than  Memling's 
treatment  in  the  St.  Jean  Reliquary  is  deduced  from  the  fact  that  he 
makes  no  use  of  his  master's  compositions.  The  St.  Ursula  paintings 
were  executed  probably  between  1470  and  1490.  He  also  shows  his 
relationship  to  Roger  van  der  Weyden  and  Gerard  David. 

Other  subjects  in  the  Ryerson  Collection  include  a  Holy  Family  of 
the  school  of  Robert  Campin;  Holy  Family  with  St.  Joseph  Reading  by 
Joos  van  Cleef;  a  .Madonna  and  Child  by  Adrien  Isenbrandt,  and  a  St. 
Bridget  and  St.  Augustine  of  the  school  of  Cornelis  Engelbrechtsen. 
This  important  collection  has  never  been  catalogued,  although 
preparatory  steps  were  taken  in  this  direction  when  it  was  placed  on 
loan  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  about  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Ryerson  Collection  belongs  with  the  John  G.  Johnson  Collec- 
tion of  Philadelphia  in  being  one  of  the  older  assemblages  of  Flemish 
art  in  America,  if  one  excepts  the  Durr  Collection,  now  at  the  New- 
York  Historical  Society,  formed  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  a 
few  subjects  at  the  Walters  Collection  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  Ryerson's 
tastes  led  him  to  Flemish  and  Dutch  painting  in  advance  of  Bache, 
Friedsam,  Willys,  Mellon,  Straus  and  Rockefeller,  all  of  whom  ac- 
quired important  works  which  were  seen  here  in  the  Kleinberger 
loan  exhibition  of  1929.  By  that  time  Mr.  Ryerson's  collection  had 
long  since  been  given  its  final  form — a  monument  to  his  taste,  which 
has  greatly  enriched  the  permanent  art  treasures  of  Chicago. 

Photographs  are  by  permission  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood  that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with 
attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.  Inquiries  and  Photographs  intended for  insertion  should  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  two  guineas  to  cover  costs. 


To  the  Editor,  'The  Connoisseur' 

TWO  PORTRAITS  (QUERIES 
Nos.  1,067  and  1,068) 

Sir. — I  have  lately  acquired  two 
portraits  from  the  Cliffe  Castle  Col- 
lection, Keighley,  Yorkshire,  a  seat 
of  the  Countess  of  Manvers,  and  am 
trying  to  trace  the  identity  of  the 
persons  depicted,  and  the  names  of 
the  painters. 

They  are  pictures  of  large  size. 
The  portrait  of  a  gentleman  appar- 
ently represents  a  divine  in  the  act 
of  preaching.  He  is  wearing  a  Mal- 
tese cross  surmounted  by  a  coronet, 
resembling  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  On  the  frame  is  a  coat  of 
arms  with  a  count's  coronet.  The 
picture  appears  to  be  of  French 
origin.  The  sitter  for  the  full-length 
portrait  has  been  variously  suggested 
as  being  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary- 
Queen  of  Scots  and  Mary  of  Cuise. 
The  arms,  however,  are  certainly 
not  those  of  Elizabeth  nor  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  seem  to  be  of 
Could  am'  of  vour  readers  identify  them? 


PORTRAIT  :  IDENTIFICATION  WANTED  (QUERY  NO.  1.067) 


Continental  origin. 


44,  Ainsworth  Street,  Blackburn. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  PAINTER  (No.  1,069) 


Henry  Wi  in  taker. 


PORTRAIT:  IDENTIFICATION  WANTED  (QUERY  NO.  1,068) 


PORTRAIT  :  IDENTIFICATION  WANTED  (QUERY  NO.  1,069) 


SlR,— Could  any  of  your  readers  identify  the  author  and  the  subject  of  the  painting 
of  which  1  send  a  photograph  ?  It  is  an  oil-painting  on  canvas  measuring  about  three  feet 
by  four  and  has  a  decidedly  Italian  look,  although  the  back  of  the  frame  bore  the  name 
Doiesnot.  There  was  a  Venetian  artist  of  about  this  period  (late  Sixteenth  Century)  named 
Doino,  and  this  may  be  a  Flemish  or  Dutch  version  of  the  name.  The  figure  wears  a 
medallion  with  an  effigy  of  a  Muse. 

Arthur  Field. 

23,  St.  James  Road,  Southampton. 


PORTRAIT  OF  QUEEN 
ANNE  PERIOD  (No.  1,070) 

Sir, — I  wonder  if  you  would  be 
good  enough  to  help  me  to  trace 
the  identity  of  the  subject  and  the 
painter  of  a  portrait  in  my  pos- 
session ?  The  sitter  is  wearing  a 
russet  surcoat  fastened  by  paste 
buckles  with  carbuncles  in  the 
centre  of  each,  and  a  brown  un- 
dercoat. The  eyes  are  brown  and 
the  complexion  fresh.  Grey  wig. 
The  portrait  is  in  the  painted 
oval  fashionable  at  that  period. 
Tredegar    Viscount) . 

Honeywood  House, 
Oakwood  Hill, 
Dorking,  Surrey. 


PORTRAIT  :  IDENTIFICATION  WANTED  (QUERY  NO.  1,070) 
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THE  CASE  OF  ALEXANDER  COZENS 

By  ADRIAN  BURY 


THE  fantastic  Beckford  once  described  Alexander  Cozens,  who 
had  been  staying  with  him  at  Fonthill,  as  'creeping  about  like  a 
domestic  animal — t'would  be  no  bad  scheme  to  cut  a  little  cat's 
door  for  him  in  the  great  portals  of  the  saloon.'  This  description 
would  appear  to  be  very  apt,  when  we  recall  that  Cozens  has  crept 
about  the  portals  of  Time  for  a  hundred  and  sixty  years — quiet,  vague 
and  shadowy,  and  only  to-day  has  he  arrived  a  definite  figure  in  the 
temple  of  fame. 

Cozens,  of  course,  has  had  a  select  company  of  admirers  from  Beck- 
ford's  day  until  our  own,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  some  effort  has 
been  made  to  collect  his  works,  determine  his  position  as  an  artist, 
and  disentangle  the  facts  from  the  legends  of  his  life.  The  man  who 
was  long  regarded  as  a  natural  son  of  Peter  the  Great  by  a  Deptford 
woman  is  now  known  to  have  been  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Cozens 
(1676-1736),  a  shipbuilder  in  the  service  of  the  Czar.  His  mother  was 
Mary  Davenport,  and  the  boy  was  born  in  Russia  in  1 7 1 7.  Richard 
Cozens  was  in  high  favour  at  the  Court,  and  we  gather  that  Alexan- 
der was  sometimes  a  juvenile  figure  in  the  ceremonial  there,  since  an 
extract  from  a  Beckford  letter  to  the  artist  reminds  him  of 'your  early 
years  when  every  month  was  marked  by  some  great  spectacle  or 
splendid  feast,  when  you  still  retain  a  faint  idea  of  the  gilded  halls, 
bright  lights,  and  the  long  train  of  nobles  led  by  the  Empress.  ...  Is  the 
mournful  sight  of  Peter  the  Great's  funeral  forgotten,  when  you  kissed 
his  pale  hand  ?' 

That  Alexander  Cozens  must  have  been  interested  in  drawing  as  a 
boy  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  certain  'Agamine  the  Persian'  pre- 
sented him  with  a  Persian  drawing  in  1730,  an  important  biographi- 
cal detail  indicating  an  Oriental  influence  on  Alexander's  feeling  for 
art.  It  is  conjectured  that  Cozens  was  sent  early  to  Italy  for  the  pur- 
poses of  study,  direct  from  Russia.  No  date  is  available.  He  was,  how- 
ever, in  England  before  1 742,  for  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
contains  an  engraving  of  Eton,  dated  1 742,  after  a  drawing  by  Cozens. 
He  was  in  Rome  in  1746.  The  artist  then  came  to  England,  and  took 
up  a  position  as  drawing  master  at  Christ's  Hospital  in  1749,  resigning 
in  1754.  He  taught  afterwards  at  Eton,  may  have  acted  as  a  drawing 


master  at  Bath,  was  popular  as  such  in  London,  and  from  1781 
'officially  noted  as  Instructor  in  Drawing  to  the  Young  Princes.'  He 
died  in  1 786,  leaving  a  son  and  a  daughter,  John  Robert  and  Juliet  Ann. 

Such  are  the  meagre  facts  about  his  life.  For  the  rest,  we  must  look 
at  Cozens's  drawings,  his  note-books,  odd  letters,  and  publications  and 
projected  publications.  Here  we  find  him  a  potent  draughtsman  of 
landscape,  and  a  profound  thinker  with  theories  about  the  Principles 
of  Beauty,  Morality,  and  'A  New  Method  for  assisting  the  Invention 
in  the  Composition  of  Landscape.' 

Let  us  look  at  his  drawings  first.  There  arc  some  connoisseurs  who 
regard  Cozens  as  'the  most  exciting  and  original  artist  in  all  English 
landscape  painting.'  This,  surely,  is  an  exaggeration,  and  I  fancy  that 
it  is  based  not  so  much  on  Cozens's  mature  achievement  as  on  his 
method  of  teaching,  which  1  shall  describe  later.  That  the  artist's 
work  is  different  from  that  prevailing  in  England  during  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in 
Russia,  came  first  under  the  influence  of  Oriental  art,  and  then 
studied  in  Rome,  thereby  missing  the  curriculum  of  the  topographical 
drawing,  the  origin  of  our  water-colour  school.  Like  Richard  Wilson, 
who  arrived  in  Rome  just  after  Cozens  left,  he  came  under  the  spell  of 
Claude,  for  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  some  of  the  best  draw- 
ings recently  on  exhibition  at  the  Tale  Gallery  are  reminiscent  of 
Claude.  For  instance.  Rocky  Landscape  with  Lion,  Dead  Trees,  The  Eagle's 
Nest,  Rocks  and  Trees,  A  Wide  Landscape. 

Whether  Cozens  saw  Hercules  Seghers's  work  in  Rome  I  do  not 
know,  but  the  drawing,  Trees  under  a  Cliff,  No.  5  in  the  Tate  exhibi- 
tion, in  its  swift,  calligraphic  line,  is  very  like  Seghers's  'handwriting.' 
I  suggest  that  he  also  looked  intelligently  at  the  work  of  Salvator 
Rosa,  and  the  savage  and  spiky  Apennines.  Certainly,  Cozens  might 
well  have  studied  the  work  of  Frans  De  Momper,  as  did  Richard 
Wilson,  admittedly;  for  Wright,  Wilson's  first  biographer,  assures 
us  that  there  was  plenty  of  De  Momper's  work  available  in  Rome 
in  Wilson's  time,  the  Flemish  artist  having  lived  and  painted 
there  for  some  years.  As  with  Wilson,  so  with  Cozens,  breadth  and 
vigour  of  presentment  were  the  ultimate  objective.  They  both  aimed 
at  simplification  of  form  and  the  poetic  interpretation  of 
nature.  These  virtues,  however,  did  not  arrive  before  both 
artists  had  completed  their  technical  training  by  laborious 
researches  into  natural  facts.  No  artist  can  begin  with 
breadth.  He  has  to  develop  his  mental  stature  and  find 
a  method  of  expression. 

As  Mr.  Paul  Oppe,  in  his  admirable  preface  to  the 
Cozens  exhibition,  remarks,  'Nor  was  it  only  with  the  pen 
or  pencil  that  Cozens  exhibited  the  extreme  care  in  de- 
lineating all  the  details  of  his  landscapes  which  so  strik- 
ingly refutes  his  reputation  as  "Blotmaster  to  the  Town." 
Several  of  the  smaller  drawings  with  the  brush  have  minute 
details  in  near  objects,  rich  mid-distances  or  wide  pros- 
pects. .  .  .'  This  is  particulaily  noticeable  in  Nos.  56,  54, 
75,  16,  and  28.  None  the  less,  the  detail  is  never  tedious 
and  uninteresting,  but  keeps  its  place  relatively  in  the 
composition  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Cozens's  landscapes,  however 
summary,  are  so  dignified  is  on  account  of  his  method  of 
drawing  mostly  with  a  brown  and  black  wash  on  toned 
or  varnished  paper,  and  here  I  would  specially  commend 
the  beauty  of  Coast  Scene,  lent  by  Miss  Agnes  and  Mr. 
Norman  Lupton.  Cozens's  use  of  toned  paper  is  very  clever. 
The  drawings  on  white  paper  lose  mucf  of  their  mystery 
and  unity  of  effect  by  comparison. 

Cozens's  aesthetic  genealogy  is  by  no  means  obscure. 
An  impressionable  child,  he  must  have  looked  intelligentlv 

DEAD  TREES  IN  A  LANDSCAPE  :  BY  ALEXANDER  COZENS  :  BROWN  WASH  ON  TONED  . *"       ,  r»       •  a  .u   .         J  C  J  UI_ 

PAPER  :  BY  PERMISSION  of  PAUL  oppe\  esq.  :  exhibition  at  the  tate  gallery      at  Oriental  art  in  Russia,  an  influence  that  modified  his 
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THE  CASE  OF  ALEXANDER  COZENS 


approach  to  European  art  in  Rome,  but  gifted  as  he 

was  he  could  not  escape  the  drudgery  of  teaching 

when  he  finally  settled  in  London.  Like  Wilson, 

unwilling  to  be  a  face  painter,  he  had  perforce  to 

depend  upon  teaching,  and  as  he  looked  over  the 

countless  abortive  efforts  of  amateurs  we  do  not 

doubt  that  he  found  it  irksome.  Was  there  any  way 

by  which  pupils  might  save  themselves  the  hours  of 

copying  details  of  prints,  and  their  master  the  bore- 
dom of  correcting  these  copies?  Hence  the  New 

Method  of  blotting.  An  accidental  stain  on  the  paper 

was  regarded  as  the  basis  of  a  composition.  The 

student  was  expected  to  develop  pictorially  whatever 

the  stain  suggested  to  his  mind.  This  method  was  all 

very  well  for  Cozens,  just  as  looking  at  the  surface 

of  old  brick  walls  might  well  have  suggested  land- 
scape masterpieces  to  Leonardo,  but  it  is  a  hazardous 

and  unprofitable  way  of  training  to  be  an  artist.  That 

the  New  Method  was  very  popular  with  amateurs  we 

can  well  believe,  since  any  system  that  purports  to 

obviate  hard  work  was  no  less  welcome  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  than  it  is  to-day,  the  only  difference 

being  that  the  blotmakers  then  went  their  deserved 

way  to  oblivion,  whereas  to-day  they  are  regarded  as  great  artists, 

and  rewarded  for  their  lack  of  pains. 

Poor  Edward  Dayes,  who  knew  as  much  as  anybody  about  the  sweat 
and  toil  of  achieving  a  good  drawing,  dubbed  Cozens  'Blotmaster  to 
the  Town,'  a  piece  of  embittered  sarcasm  no  doubt,  but  also  illu- 
minating as  showing  the  popularity  of  Cozens's  teaching  as  compared 
with  his  own.  We  know  how  hard  he  worked  his  apprentices,  since 
Tom  Girtin  revolted  against  it,  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  Girtin  learned 
well  and  truly  from  Dayes.  Dayes,  however,  must  have  been  quite- 
aware  that  Cozens  was  a  fine  artist,  whatever  his  opinions  about  his 
theories  of  teaching.  In  his  teaching,  Cozens  was  something  of  a 
surrealist,  and  the  sponsors  of  this  dreary  French  movement  might 
seek  in  Cozens's  theory  justification  of  their  own  futilities. 

What  of  the  other  theories  b;  Cozens  ?  He  published  a  book  of  trees 
and  skies,  diagrams  intended  to  assist  the  student  of  tree  and  sky  form, 
in  1 77 1,  and  The  Principles  of  Beauty  relative  to  the  Human  Head,  in  1 77H. 
The  latter  deals  with  various  types,  'such  as  the  Majestic,  the  Timid, 
the  Artful.'  In  a  sense,  it  must  have  been  a  forerunner  of  John  Yarlcy's 
Treatise  on  Zodiacal  Physiognomy,  without  the  astrological  basis.  The 
Morality  idea  mentioned  above  was  to  be  no  less  than  a  series  of  illus- 
trated epic  poems,  embracing  all  the  Human  Virtues  and  Vices,  but 
this  project  remained  as  a  mere  note  preserved  in  one  of 
the  pocket  books  of  the  painter  Ozias  Humphrey. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  great  ingenuity 
of  Cozens's  mind.  What  of  his  influences?  It  was  his  son 
and  pupil,  John  Robert,  who  was  to  interpret  his  father's 
excellent  art,  and  to  pass  on  his  solemn  and  arduous  ex- 
periences of  nature  to  the  young  Turner  and  Girtin.  But 
we  must  not  assume  too  much  from  the  casual  jotting  in 
Farington's  Diary.  Farington  met  Turner  and  Girtin  at 
a  family  dinner  with  the  Hoppners,  at  Fulham.  The 
relevant  entry  is,  November  1 1,  1798:  'They  told  us,'  he 
writes,  'they  had  been  employed  by  Dr.  Monro  3  years 
to  draw  at  his  house  in  the  evening.  They  went  at  6  and 
stayed  till  Ten  .  .  .  They  were  chiefly  employed  in  copy- 
ing the  outlines  or  unfinished  drawings  of  Cozens  (John 
Robert)  &c,  &c,  of  which  copies  they  made  finished 
drawings.  .  .  .' 

When  precisely  did  Turner  and  Girtin  begin  this  work  ? 
In  November  1798  they  were  both  accomplished  artist* 
and  Turner  was  within  a  few  months  of  his  election  to 
the  associateship  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Some  of  the 
Monro  School  copies  which  formed  part  of  Turner's  be- 
quest of  his  works  to  the  National  Gallery  are  dated  in  the 
water-mark  as  late  as  1797.  Would  Turner  have  been 
doing  such  work  as  late  as  1797?  There  is  some  mystery 
here.  In  his  delightful  article  on  Dr.  Monro  (Old  Water-  landscape 


ON  THE  RHONE  :  BY  ALEXANDER  COZENS  :  TATE  EXHIBITION  :  LENT  BY  T.  GIRTIN,  ESQ. 


colour  Society's  Club  Volume  11,  1924-5),  the  Very  Reverend  W. 
Foxlcy  Norris,  D.D.,  a  descendant  of  Monro,  suggests  that  some  of 
his  ancestor's  pupils  at  Adelphi  Terrace  were  mere  boys.  None  the 
less,  the  fact  remains  that  both  Turner  and  Girtin  did  copy,  among 
other  artists'  works,  the  drawings  of  John  Robert  Cozens,  but  I 
submit  that  the  great  forward  movement  in  the  water-colour  method 
at  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  primarily  an  advance  in  colour 
and  natural  effect,  had  been  well  on  the  way,  and  the  beauty  of  this 
method  of  art  well  established.  Both  Alexander  and  John  Robert 
Cozens  were  important,  but  tributary  to  the  main  stream.  The  younger 
men  may  have  learned  something  from  their  vision,  but  technically 
they  are  very  elusive  and  difficult  masters  to  follow,  and  Girtin,  Turner 
and  Cotman  would  have  been  no  less  great  without  their  influence. 

The  Alexander  Cozens  Fxhibition  at  the  Tate  was  an  important 
event  in  the  art  world,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Paul  Oppe 
and  Professor  John  Wheatley,  A.R.A.,  A.R.W.S.,  for  their  part  in 
arranging  it.  For  some  of  the  facts  in  the  foregoing  article  I  have 
made  use  of  the  fine  illustrated  catalogue,  and  I  would  also  acknow- 
ledge the  Twenty-Third  Volume  of  the  Walpole  Society,  devoted  to  the 
Drawings  and  Sketches  of  John  Robert  Cozens,  with  a  Catalogue  and 
Historical  Introduction  by  C.  F.  Bell  and  Thomas  Girtin. 


WITH  WOOMD  CRAG  :  BY  PERMISSION  OF  SIR  EDWARD  MARSH,  K.C.V.O. 
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THE    CONNOISSEUR  DIVAN 

CONDUCTED    BY    THE  EDITOR 

EXHIBITION  OF  LONDON  CHURCH  PLATE  AT  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


FOR  three  frantic  months,  during  the  triumphal  progress  of  the  Britain  Can  Make  It  Exhibition,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  could 
hardly  call  its  doors  its  own.  Since  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  which  also  saw  the  end  of  the  exhibition,  the  Museum  has  emi  rged 
from  its  almost  total  eclipse,  and  its  staff  is  (one  may  suppose)  agreeably  surprised  to  find  thai  the  spacious  halls  and  extensive  naileries 
are,  after  all,  under  their  own  care — to  rearrange  and  reopen  in  the  good  time  to  come.  Lovers  of  the  Museum,  or  rather  of  the  ri(  li  1 1 i  asures 
it  possesses,  have  been  sorely  tried,  firstly  by  the  enforced  evacuation  caused  by  the  war,  and  secondly  by  the  severe  limitations  of  the  first 

post-war  year  (we  can  hardly  say  of  Peace);  and  have  welcomed  the  system  of  small  and 
temporarily  arranged  exhibitions,  set  out  by  a  Director  determined  to  show  thai  Britain  always 
could  make  it. 

Thus,  for  some  months,  there  was  a  most  interesting  selection  of  English  Domestic  Plate — 
a  speciality  of  Mr.  Oman,  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Metal  Work,  whic  h  was  drawn  from 
the  Museum's  representative  collection  of  gold-  and  silversmiths'  work.  And  now,  for  some 
considerable  time,  there  has  been  on  view  a  still  more  interesting  'show'  which  has  drawn  many 
visitors  to  the  main  hall  of  the  Museum.  There,  chronologically  arranged,  is  to  be  seen  a  goodly 
selection  of  London  Church  Plate,  from  the  time  of  Edward  VI  up  to  Georgian  times.  This 
exhibition,  though  numerically  not  as  large  as  it  could  have  been  made,  is  the  more  inter  est- 
ing  in  that  these  examples  of  silver  and  silver-gilt  plate  have  for  the  most  part  hern  lent  by  the 
City  Churches,  many  of  which  suffered  damage  or  destruction  during  the  war  years.  Such 
things  are,  in  the  ordinary  way,  quite  inaccessible. 

The  primary  object  of  the  exhibition  is  to  show  the  development  of  English  ecclesiastical 
plate  from  the  mid-Sixteenth  Century  up  to  the  year  1H00. 

It  is  common  knowledge,  of  course,  that  the  religious  upheaval,  commonly  called  tin- 
Reformation,  made  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  state  of 
church  treasuries.  It  also 
meant  a  re-formation  in  the 
type  and  shape  of  the  vessels 
used  at  the  altar.  Everything 
which  smacked  of  Popery 
and  the  older  religion  was 
done  away  with  as  a  matter 
of  course,  only  the  barest 
necessities  for  carrying  out 
the  simplest  communion 
service  being  permitted.  By 
the  time  of  Edward  VI,  even 
the  form  of  the  earlier  chal- 
ice had  been  discarded  as 
too  reminiscent  of  Catholic 
ritual.  In  its  place  a  com- 
munion cup  modelled  upon 
the  form  of  domestic  cup  in 
use  at  the  time  was  substi- 
tuted, especially  by  the  City 
Churches,  which  were  better  able  to  afford  the  expense  of  the  change.  The 
ancient  form,  so  suited  to  its  purpose  of  communion  by  the  priest  only,  under 
the  two  Specie  -.,  practically  disappeared  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  com- 
munion cup  being  now  intended  for  the  partaking  of  the  wine,  and  the  paten 
for  the  bread,  assumed  perhaps  naturally  the  form  of  the  standing  beaker 
with  the  addition  of  a  flattened  cover  which  could  be  reversed  for  use  as 
a  paten  whenever  required. 

Among  the  plate  dating  from  this  period  is  one  chalice,  hall-marked 
for  1548,  from  St.  Lawrence  Jewry;  and  three  dating  from  only  a  year 
later,  which  come  from  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  St.  James  Garlickhithe  and 
St.  Mary  Aldermary.  The  last  mentioned,  which  originally  belonged  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  Walbrook,  is  the  finer  in  shape  and  has  its  paten  cover 
engraved  with  the  royal  arms  of  Edward  VI. 

The  remaining  pieces  in  this  group  include  a  chalice,  1562,  from  Christ- 
church,  Greyfriars,  another  originally  from  St.  Faith  under  St.  Paul's  (both 
pleasingly  decorated  on  bowl  and  cover  with  incised  scroll-bands)  and  a 
tall,  ungainly  example  of  1599  from  St.  Dunstan  in  the  East. 

The  exceptional  size  of  the  latter  example  points  to  the  need  for  capacity 
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No.  I. — CHALICE  OF  STANDING  BEAKER  FORM 
SIl.VEK-C.II  I  .  ST.MARY-I.E-BOW,  LONDON,  1605  -6 


No.  II. — FLAGON  :  ST.  ANDREWS  BY  THF.  WARDROBE  :  LONDON 


No.  III.— SILVER  CHALICE  WITH  COVKK  :  A  LOAN 
I  ROM  FULHAM  PALACE  CHAPEL  :  LONDON,  1653-4 
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and  the  large-sized  Eliza- 
bethan domestic  cup  con- 
tinued to  provide  the  chief 
inspiration.  For  numerically 
large  parishes,  such  as  those 
of  the  City  Churches,  even 
these  were  insufficient  and 
led  to  the  use  of  large  cylin- 
drical flagons  to  hold  the 
wine.  Of  these  silver  flagons, 
which  first  came  into  use  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the 
City  Churches  possess  none 
earlier  than  James  I.  Typi- 
cal examples  in  white  silver 
date  from  1 6 1 8 — one  origi- 
nally from  St.  Andrew  by 
the  Wardrobe,  lent  by  St. 
Anne's  Blackfriars,  the 
other,  two  years  earlier, 
from  St.  Michael's  Corn- 
hill.  In  this  reign  we  have 
the  earliest  almsdishes,  of 
which  one  is  shown.  It 
would  seem  that,  under  the 
changed  conditions,  the 
taking  up  of  a  collection 
assumed  greater  impor- 
tance— became,  in  fact,  the 
'Offertory'  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Prayer  Book; 
whereas  previously  the  offer- 
tory was  of  the  Sacred  Ele- 
ments themselves— the  Mass 
being  considered  a  Sacrifice. 

The  reign  of  Charles  I  saw  much  plate  being  presented  to  the  churches  of  the  City,  some 
of  it  originally  secular  in  use  and  therefore  outside  the  scope  of  this  exhibition.  The  tall  cylin- 
drical flagon  became  standardized;  the  chalice,  reminiscent  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  still  usual, 
but  not  infrequently  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  design — as  in  the  example  from  St. 
Mary  Woolnoth.  It  was  in  this  period,  about  1630,  that  a  revival  of  Gothic  forms  took  place. 


,  No.  IV.— PATEN  &  COVER  :  FULHAM  PALACE  CHAPEL  :  LONDON,  1653-4 


While  the  City  Churches  are  rich  in  plate  they  are  weak  in  certain 
varieties.  None  has,  for  example,  any  silver  candlesticks,  nor  has  any 
one  of  them  any  example  representing  the  period  of  the  Gothic  revival 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  This  hiatus  has  therefore  to  some  extent 
been  bridged  by  the  inclusion  of  a  few  specimens  from  the  Chapels  at 
Lambeth  Palace  and  Fulham  Palace. 

This  pseudo-gothic  movement  was  expressive  of  a  wish  to  adopt  a 
Continental  style,  and  a  certain  amount  of  plate,  more  or  less  mediaeval 
in  design,  was  produced  from  the  time  of  Charles  I  to  Queen  Anne. 
Among  the  pieces  lent  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from  Lambeth, 
is  a  fine  pair  of  pricket  altar  candlesticks  dated  circa  1635  in  white  silver 
and  a  striking  silver-gilt  chalice  and  paten  to  match  from  Fulham 
Palace  dated  1653.  The  paten  is  unusual,  for  it  takes  the  form  of  a  shal- 
low font-shaped  bowl  upon  spreading  trumpet  foot  with  its  own  cover, 
surmounted,  like  the  chalice,  by  an  orb  and  cross.  Thus  we  have  here 
the  paten  taking  almost  the  shape  and  function  of  the  mediaeval  ciborium. 

The  Commonwealth  was  a  sterile  period,  and  the  Restoration, 
curiously  enough,  produced  comparatively  simple  designs  in  contrast 
with  the  ornate  taste  of  the  period  in  domestic  silver.  The  designs  of 
chalices  were  generally  poor,  although  the  three  shown  in  the  exhibition 
are  above  the  average.  One  is  from  St.  Sepulchre's  (1670),  one  from 
St.  Bride's  (1682)  and  one  from  St.  Katherine  Coleman  (1688).  The 
patens  seem  to  be  modelled  upon  the  domestic  salver  introduced  about 
the  middle  of  the  century.  A  notable  piece  in  this  group,  which  does 
worthily  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  times,  is  an  almsdish  in  white  silver 
from  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  the  border  decorated  repousse  with  a 
bold  design  of  angel-heads  and  naturalistic  flowers.  Its  date  is  1685. 

Severity  continues  to  be  a  marked  feature  in  the  reigns  of  William 
and  Queen  Anne.  Indeed  nowhere,  except  in  the  almsdishes,  is  there 
any  attempt  at  ornamental  relief.  There  is  a  particularly  unpleasing 


No  V-  MJ1S  DISH  :  SILVER  :  WITH  ARMS  OF  ROBERT  BRl'CE  EARL  OF 
AlLESBUk.      DIAMETER  14?  INS.  :  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  THE  LESS  :  1685-6 
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AUSTRALIAN  CAVE  PAINTING,  IN  RED,  WHITE  AND  BLACK  :  W0NIV1NA  HEADS  AND  A  SACRED 
NIGHT  BIRD  :  FROM  BINDTBI,  CALDER  RIVER  :  FROBKNIUS  EXPEDITION  TO  N.W.  AUSTRALIA 


little  cup  of  1703  from  St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey  and  a  chalice  from 
St.  Bartholomew  by  the  Royal  Exchange.  These,  and  a  flagon  from 
the  same  church  of  even  later  date  (1714),  serve  to  show  that  no 
serious  attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  designs  employed. 

Under  the  Georges  there  is  more  variation.  In  the  group  exhibited 
there  are  chalices  with  more  suavely  curved  sides,  but  they  remain 
severely  simple  and  not  too  elegant.  There  is,  however,  a  rather 
pleasing  little  chalice  from  St.  Mary  Pattens  (1743)  and  a  white  silver 
chalice  from  St.  Michael's,  Crooked  Lane  (1781),  which  show  a 
better  sense  of  design  and  proport  ion. 

On  the  walls  between  the  exhibits  we  may  see  a  series  of  old  prints 
of  the  City  Churches,  which  in  themselves  are  very  interesting,  serv- 
ing as  it  were  to  draw  together  all  this  precious  Church  Plate  and  to 
help  us  realize  that  it  is  part  of  the  heritage  and  history-  of  the  City  of 
London.  From  Cyril  G.  E.  Bunt. 


ABORIGINAL  ART  FROM  AUSTRALIA 


tute  and  the  Control  Officers  of  the  American  zone 
in  Germany. 

There  are  seventy-three  pictures  in  all;  forty-three 
of  these  depict  aborigines,  homesteads  and  features 
of  native  life  in  the  Kimbcrley  district,  practically 
unchanged  since  Sir  George  Grey's  day,  the  remain- 
der consisting  of  twenty-two  cave-paintings,  two  hark 
paintings  and  six  prehistoric  rock-paintings.  As  the 
work  of  Australian  aborigines  the  last  group  is  re- 
garded as  being  comparable  with  the  remarkable 
cave-paintings  of  the  Stone  Age  at  Altamira  and  the 
Dordogne,  though  certainly  less  realistic  in  treat- 
ment. But  they  are  not  without  a  dramatic  diet  tive- 
ness  of  their  own.  Their  vigour  of  expression  and 
somewhat  hieratic  stiffness  are  impressive  and  exert 
a  certain  spell. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  curious  haloed  figures, 
known  as  wond'ina  (mythical  hero  and  symbol  of 
creative  power),  represent  the  ghosts  of  the  great  an- 
cestors of  the  past  and  are  ritualistic  in  intention. 
The  natives  of  the  district  believe  that  the  cave- 
paintings  are  portraits  'self-impressed,'  or  rather  the 
materialized  shadows  of  their  ancestors  left  upon  the 
rocks  before  their  departure  from  this  life  to  change 
into  rainbow-serpents  (Ungud).  If  these  paintings  are  touched  by 
members  of  the  lotemic  territorial  clan,  rain  will  come  in  due  season. 

Extremes  meet  in  Australia.  It  is  odd  to  think  that  in  this  island 
continent,  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  centre  and  north,  paintings  of 
the  Stone  Age  type  are  still  being  produced  by  the  Aborigines.  In  the 
south  and  in  the  civilised  centres,  modern  artists  (as  elsewhere)  are 
infected  with  the  very  latest  sophistications  of  the  decadent  European 
schools.  The  two  photographs  have  been  kindly  lent  by  Australian 
News  and  Information  Bureau. 


A  NOTE  ON  COPLEY.  THE  DEATH  OF  MAJOR  PEIRSOM 

JOHN  SINGLETON  COPLEY'S  painting  The  Death  of  Major 
Peirson*  (nearly  always  misspelt  Picrson).  which  wediscussed  in  our 
Divan  of  September  last  when  it  was  included  in  the  Exhibition  of 
American  Painting  at  the  Tate  Gallery,  is  an  exercise  in  planned 


*  For  correct  spelling  see  D.N.B. 


AT  Australia  House  in  the  Strand  there  was  lately 
shown  aseries  of  copies  made  from  rock-paintings 
discovered  in  shallow  cavities  in  the  Kimberley  dis- 
trict of  North-West  Australia.  The  paintings  are  of 
unknown  date,  but  are  believed  to  be  by  aborigines 
of  the  Stone  Age.  On  the  other  hand,  a  suggestion 
has  been  put  forward  that  they  may  be  the  work  of 
the  shipwrecked  crew  and  passengers  of  a  vessel  from 
Europe,  most  likely  Portuguese,  in  mediaeval  times, 
painted  to  beguile  the  time  of  detention.  There  are 
certainly  some  fanciful  resemblances  to  Byzantine 
and  primitive  Gothic  features  in  the  haloes  and 
frontal  aspects,  and  long  robes  of  some  of  the  figures 
and  these  elements  are  decidedly  puzzling. 

These  <  ave-paintings  were  first  seen  by  Capt.,  after- 
wards Sir,  George  Grey  in  1837,  though  his  report 
was  somewhat  doubted  at  the  time.  In  1938,  just 
over  a  hundred  years  later,  the  Frobenius  Institute 
at  Frankfurt-on-the-Main  sent  out  an  expedition  to 
the  district  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Helmut  Petri, 
the  members  of  which  were  anthropological  and 
ethnographical  experts,  and  among  them  three  artists. 
The  explorers  made  careful  reproductions  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  paintings,  which  were  found  to  corrob- 
orate fully  Grey's  descriptions  and  rough  sketches. 
These  copies  were  exhibited  in  London  by  courtesy 
of  the  Uni\  ersity  of  Frankfurt,  of  the  Frobenius  Insti- 


KOBUDDA  ROCK  SHELTER  WITH  A  WOND'INA  PAINTING  ON  THE  LOW  CEILING  :  WALCOTT 
INLET:  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN  BY  THE  FROBENIUS  EXPEDITION  TO  N.W.  AUSTRALIA 
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composition  rarely  attempted  in 
ithese  days.  It  may  be  that  this 
type  of  carefully  studied  arrange- 
ment is  temporarily  out  of  fashion. 
In  fact  it  is  often  traduced  as  the- 
atrical or  merely  academic.  But 
how  excellent  it  can  be  when 
fashioned  with  real  art  and  under- 
standing, and  how  different,  for 
•example,  from  West's  postured 
rantings.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  certain  that  few  to-day  have 
either  the  scholarship  or  the  power 
lo  practise  it  satisfactorily.  It  is 
virtually,  at  least  for  the  present, 
a  lost  art.  Formal  figure  composi- 
tion requires  many  constituent 
elements  to  success — action  pro- 
portionate to  the  theme,  balance, 
coherence,  adjustment  of  masses, 
harmony  and  relationship  of 
parts,  oppositions,  and  much  else 
lo  occupy  the  ingenuity  and  in- 
vention of  the  painter.  The  Death 
of  Major  Peirson  illustrates  Copley's 
abounding  knowledge  of  these 
requisites.  Since  the  photograph 
was  not  received  in  time  for  in- 
clusion with  our  September 
article  we  reproduce  it  here. 

London  is  fortunate  in  possess- 
ing three  of  Copley's  larger  historical  compositions:  The  Death  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  also  referred  to  in  our  previous  notice  of  the 
Tate  Gallery  exhibition,  was  for  many  years  on  loan  from  the 
National  Gallery  to  the  House  of  Lords;  The  Siege  arid  Relief  of 
Gibraltar,  a  most  spirited  design,  painted  for  the  Corporation  of 
^ondon  and  shown  formerly  at  the  Guildhall  (of  which  an  imprcs- 
ive  study  no  less  than  32  in.  by  74  in.  belongs  to  the  Tate  Gallery), 
and  The  Death  of  Major  Peirson.  These  are  immense  works,  each  canvas 
measuring  nearly  12  ft.  wide.  Few  of  this  generation  haveshown  them- 
selves able  to  challenge  them  in  scholarship  of  design  or  have  the 
technical  skill  to  carry  such  feats  of  pictorial  composition  to  a  con- 
clusion. The  Death  of  the  Earl  oj  Chatham  was  completed  before  1780 
and  The  Death  of  Major  Peirson  in  1783,  the  latter  having  been  en- 
graved by  James  Heath  in  1784  for  Alderman  Boydell,  who  had  com- 
missioned both  these  paintings.  The  Gibraltar,  which  like  the  two 
other  pictures  contains  a  large  number  of  portraits  of  celebrities — and 
this  circumstance  alone  makes  them  invaluable  as  documents — was 
painted  in  1790.  None  of  these  three  canvases  was  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  though  Copley  had  been  a  full  member  since  1779. 
We  have  been  told  that  he  was  a  slow  executant,  and  that  he  often 
required  'Sixteen  sittings  of  a  whole  day  each  for  a  head  alone.'* 
Nevertheless,  he  contrived  to  complete  a  number  of  portraits  for  ex- 
(hibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  during  the  time  he  was  engaged  on 
his  larger  works. 

The  standard  of  excellence  reached  in  the  above  great  compositions 
was  not  always  with  Copley.  A  family  group,  painted  a  few  years  after 
(his  arrival  in  England,  in  which  the  painter  appears  with  his  wife,  his 
father-in-law  and  his  four  young  children,  is  far  less  coherent,  the  fig- 
ures being  disunited,  and  even,  it  may  be  said,  in  conflicting  attitudes. 
The  heads  of  the  two  men,  however,  are  finely  expressive. 

A  good  description  of  The  Death  of  Major  Peirson  is  given  in  the  old 
(green-covered  catalogue  of  the  National  Gallery  of  19 13,  taken  we 
Ibelieve  from  a  prospectus  of  the  print  of  the  picture  issued  by  Alder- 
iman  Boydell,  from  which,  with  acknowledgements,  we  quote.  When 
'in  January  1781,  St.  Heliers,  Jersey,  was  the  object  of  a  surprise  attack 
Ifrom  the  French  under  Baron  de  Rullecour,  Major  Peirson,  at  the 
mead  of  the  British  regulars  and  the  island  militia,  repulsed  the  French 

**  The  History  of  American  Painting,  Ch.  II,  by  Samuel  Isham.  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Company.  New  Edition,  1936. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MAJOR  PEIRSON  :  BY  JOHN  SINGLETON  COPLEY  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  TATE  GALLERY 


and  regained  the  town,  but  fell  at  the  moment  of  victory.  'The  chief 
incident  represented  in  the  picture  is  the  carrying  of  the  body  of 
Major  Peirson  out  of  the  light:  the  figures  about  this  principal  group 
are  all  portraits.  They  are,  commencing  from  the  left,  Captain 
Clcphane  leading  the  charge.  Captain  Macneil,  the  black  servant 
shooting  the  man  who  shot  Major  Peirson,  Adjutant  Harrison  sup- 
porting the  shoulders,  the  Major,  Captain  Corbett,  Lieutenant  Drys- 
dale,  Ensign  Rowan,  Captain  Hemery,  and  Lieutenant  Buchanan, 
all  but  one — a  captain  of  the  Jersey  Militia — officers  of  the  95th  Regi- 
ment. On  the  left  is  a  dying  sergeant,  to  the  right  a  group  of  women 
and  children  Hying  from  the  scene.'  In  the  background  are  some 
buildings  of  the  town,  and  in  the  distance  may  be  seen  the  forti- 
fied hill  of  St.  Heliers. 


BEQUEST  OF  LEEDS  POTTERY 

UNDER  the  will  of  the  late  Robert  Grey  Tatton,  an  important 
bequest  of  Leeds  pottery  has  been  made  to  the  Corporation  of 
Chorley  (Lanes).  Arranged  in  five  cases,  the  wares  have  been  placed 
on  view  for  public  inspection  at  Astley  Hall. 

The  Leeds  factory,  which  has  been  extinct  since  1878,  was  founded 
by  the  two  brothers  Green,  possibly  as  early  as  1 760,  but  was  certainly 
a  going  concern  in  1774,  and  during  the  forty  years  between  1781  and 
1820,  under  the  Hartley  and  Green  management,  its  greatest  period 
of  achievement  and  commercial  success,  it  exported  large  quantities 
of  its  wares  to  western  Europe,  Germany  and  Russia.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition,  copies  of  which  may  be  had 
from  the  Librarian  and  Curator  of  the  Public  Library  at  Ch  jrley 
(price  sixpence),  that  most  knowledgeable  authority  on  cerami  art, 
Mr.  Bernard  Rackham,  gives  us  all  the  necessary  information  c  the 
history  of  the  factory  and  its  wares. 

The  Leeds  products,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Rackham,  were  based  on 
those  manufactured  in  Staffordshire  under  the  inspiring  lead  of 
Tosiah  Wedgwood,  and  are  not  easily  distinguished  from  them.  In 
substance  they  are  mainly  of 'cream-coloured  earthenware,'  some  of 
the  earlier  pottery  of  a  'rather  deep  cream  colour,'  having  'a  dense 
hard  botlv  containing  calcined  flint  and  ultimately  Cornish  china- 
stone,'  similar  10  that  made  popular  by  Wedgwood  under  the  name 
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THOMAS  STOTHARD'S  ORIGINAL  DESIGN  FOR  THE  WELLINGTON  SHIELD 
IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAWINGS,  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 

of  'Queen's  Ware,'  a  name  soon  appropriated  in  the  sincerest  form 
of  flattery  by  several  other  factories.  Often  this  deep  colour-ground 
gives  added  richness  to  the  enamel  colours  of  red  and  black,  and  to 
the  polychrome  subjects  of  flowers  and  naturalistic  pictures  with 
which  the  wares  were  decorated.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  the  plain  undecorated  forms  then  in  vogue  were  frequently, 
but  not  invariably,  adopted.  Some  of  the  productions  favoured  a  more 
provincial  and  less  sophisticated  style.  Pierced  decoration  was  popu- 
lar, often  displaying  admirable  technical  skill.  Important  productions 
of  the  Leeds  factory  from  the  late  years  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
onwards  were  'large  centre-pieces  composed  of  tiers  of  shells,  usually 
surmounted  by  a  figure,'  sometimes  excellently  modelled:  also  figures 
in  the  manner  of  Ralph  Wood  of  Burslem,  but  generally  bearing  the 
factory  mark,  without  which  they  would  hardly  be  distinguishable 
from  the  Staffordshire  products. 

The  exhibits  at  Astley  Hall  are  of  seven  types:  (a)  plain  cream- 
coloured  ware  with  moulded,  applied  or  pierced  decoration;  (b)  wares 
partly  coloured  with  blue,  green  and  other  underglaze  pigments;  (c) 
wares  painted  in  underglaze  blue  or  manganese  purple;  (d)  wares 
printed  in  underglaze  blue;  (e)  wares  painted  in  enamel  colours;  (f) 
wares  printed  in  black  or  other  enamel  colours;  (g)  miscellaneous 
slip-decora  icd,  marbled  and  other  wares. 

THOMAS  STOTHARD,  R.A.,  AS  A 
DESIGNER    OF    SILVER  PLATE 

By  E   Alfred  Jones 

[Among  a  few  unpublished  papers  left  with  the  Editor  by  the 
lamented  E.  Alfred  Jones  was  the  following  interesting  note  on 
Thomas  Stothard,  R.A.,  as  a  designer  of  Silver  Plate.  This  son  of  a 
public-house  keeper  of  Long  Acre  became,  as  is  well-known,  one  of 
the  most  prolific  illustrators  of  books  and  magazines  who  ever  lived. 
It  is  said  that  he  made  upwards  of  five  thousand  designs  for  publica- 
tions, three  thousand  of  which  were  actually  engraved  and  issued.] 

FEW  artists  in  England  are  known  to  have  exercised  their  skill  in 
branches  of  art  other  than  their  own.  Hans  Holbein,  as  is  well 
known,  was  a  designer  of  goldsmith's  work  as  well  as  a  painter.  Then 
there  was  John  Flaxman,  R.A.,  the  sculptor,  a  designer  of  pottery  for 


Wedgwood,  who  was  employed  by  Rundell,  Bridge  and  Rund<  11] 
goldsmiths  to  George  III  and  George  IV,  to  design  plate,  much  of 
which  is  at  Buckingham  Palace.  Next  was  the  versatile  Thomas  Ston 
hard,  R.A.  (i  755-1834),  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Flaxman, 
who,  according  to  his  biographer  and  daughter-in-law,  Anna  Eliza 
Bray  (1790-1883)  made  many  designs  for  plate  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  as  she  calls  them,  including  a  border  of  'a  most  admirable 
group  of  Bacchanalian  figures,'  executed  for  George  IV.  Another  de- 
sign was  for  a  large  circular  dish,  weighing  660  OZ.  and  measuring 
37  in.  in  diameter, -decorated  with  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  satyrs.  A  dish  answering  this  description,  but  smaller  and 
weighing  just  over  37  oz.,  is  at  Windsor  Castle,  having  been  obtained 
for  the  Crown  from  the  above  firm  of  Royal  goldsmiths  for  £497 
7s.  7d.,  but  was  made  in  1814-15  in  the  workshop  of  Paul  Storr, 
where  many  imposing  pieces  of  plate  were  wrought  from  the  designs 
of  John  Flaxman  in  collaboration  with  Rundell,  Bridge  and  Rundell, 
and  are  illustrated  in  the  present  writer's  book  on  the  plate  of  Wind- 
sor Castle.  An  exactly  similar  dish  of  the  following  year  was  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland  when  last  seen  by  the  writer 
in  Austria  with  some  precious  silver  and  gold  left  in  Hanover  by 
George  II  on  one  of  his  visits  there.  Amongst  the  designs  of  Stothard 
for  more  trifling  things  was  a  set  of  Bacchanals  as  handles  for  knives 
and  forks  for  Rundell's,  who  from  them  would  seem  to  have  made 
some  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Other  designs  for  trifles  were  for  de- 
canter labels,  two  of  which  are  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Bray.  By  the 
craftsmen  employed  by  Rundell,  Bridge  and  Rundell  was  the  silver 
Waterloo  Vase,  from  the  designs  of  Stothard,  and  the  models  of  his 
son  Alfred,  husband  of  Mrs.  Bray,  and  presented  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

Stothard's  greatest  triumph,  however,  was  his  design  for  the  great 
silver  shield  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  by  the  merehants 
and  bankers  of  the  City  of  London  in  1822.  The  design  was  open  to 
competition  and  the  subject  of  some  dispute.  Richard  Westall.  R.A., 
demanded  what  was  regarded  as  the  extortionate  sum  of  500  guineas. 
Robert  Smirke  180  guineas,  J.  A.  Atkinson  and  Stothard  each  150 
guineas.  Mrs.  Bray  states  that  Stothard  was  given  three  weeks  to  study 
the  history  of  the  war,  to  choose  his  subjects,  to  execute  all  his  designs 
and  to  submit  them  to  the  committee  of  selection.  The  arrangement 
of  the  subjects  begins  with  the  Battle  of  Assaye  and  includes  the  bril- 
liant victories  of  the  Duke,  concluding  with  the  bestowal  of  a  ducal 
coronet  upon  him  by  the  Prince  Regent.  In  the  centre  the  Duke  is 
on  horseback,  surrounded  by  his  most  eminent  generals  in  the  war, 
also  mounted.  Tyranny  lies  subdued  and  trampled  under  his  horse's 
feet,  while  Victory  places  a  laurel  wreath  upon  his  head.  The  symbolic 
figures  of  Anarchy,  Discord  and  Tyranny  'are  in  grandeur  equal  to 
Michael  Angelo.'  The  wonder  of  the  central  group  (adds  Mrs.  Bray) 
perhaps  consists  principally  of  the  horses,  full  of  spirit  and  animation. 

One  Tollemache  was  chosen  to  execute  the  chasing,  but  he  died 
suddenly  before  beginning  the  work.  To  the  extreme  surprise  of  all, 
Stothard  offered  to  make  the  models  himself  from  his  own  designs, 
and,  with  a  rapidity  scarcely  less  extraordinary  than  his  former  exer- 
tions, and  wholly  unpractised  as  he  was  in  this  branch  of  art.  he  pro- 
duced one  of  the  most  masterly  models  of  its  kind  ever  executed.  He 
complained  that  there  was  no  Benvenuto  Cellini  'to  catch  the  spirit 
of  his  model,  or  to  preserve  it  in  the  chasing  of  the  shield.'  Stothard 
was  anxious  to  have  a  bronze  shield  made,  as  more  likely  than  silver 
to  endure  through  times  of  tumult  and  civic  strife.  Even  a  memorial 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  might  be  consigned  to  the  melting-pot,  if 
misrule  or  rebellion  once  more  gained  the  mastery  in  our  land.  In- 
scribed on  the  shield  are  the  names  of  the  goldsmiths,  Green,  Ward 
and  Green,  who  exhibited  it  to  the  public  for  some  time,  and  it  was 
seen  by  most  persons  of  rank  and  talent  of  the  day.  The  precise  share 
of  the  individual  members  of  this  prosperous  firm  of  goldsmiths  in  the 
actual  work  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  was  probably  negligible 
since  it  bears  the  maker's  mark  of  Benjamin  Smith,  who  was  doubt- 
less helped  by  his  journeymen  working  in  Duke  Street.  Lincoln"s  Inn 
Fields,  from  1791  until  1835.  Engravings  of  the  shield  had  been 
piinted  two  years  earlier  by  McQueen  &  Co.,  printers  of  Flaxman's 
Shield  of  Achilles,  on  completion  of  Stothard's  designs  and  before  the 
shield  itself  had  left  the  hands  of  its  maker. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR  DIVAN 


THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR 

IN  connexion  with  the  seventh  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  and 
Exhibition  which,  as  already  announced,  is  to  be  held  in 
the  Great  Hall  at  Grosvenor  House,  Park  Lane,  from  June 
12th  to  June  27th  (inclusive),  The  Connoisseur  will  pub- 
lish a  special  Souvenir  issue  early  in  June,  independently 
of  the  regular  June  number,  which  will  be  published  three 
weeks  later  than  usual.  It  will  contain  articles  and  notes 
on  collecting  written  by  experts  with  long  experience  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  will  be  copiously 
illustrated  with  photographs  from  objects  of  art  and 
antiques  actually  to  be  on  exhibition  at  the  Fair.  The  price 
of  the  Souvenir  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary 
issue,  1  os.  net.  Orders  for  copies  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Publishers  or  to  newsagents,  and  as  many  copies  as 
are  available  will  be  on  sale  at  the  Fair. 

MR.  H.  A.  McBRIDE,  Administrator,  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  Washington,  D.C.,  writes  to  inform  us 
that  the  portrait  of  Philip,  Lord  Wharton  by  Van  Dyck, 
which  appeared  as  the  colour-plate  on  the  cover  of  the 
September  issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  and  described  as 
being  in  The  Hermitage,  Leningrad,  is  part  of  the  Andrew 
Mellon  Collection  which  was  given  to  the  American  nation 
about  ten  years  ago.  The  picture  has  been  hanging  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  since  its  inauguration 
in  1941.  It  was  formerly  in  the  Hermitage. 


PRIESTS  SACRIFICING  TO  APOLLO  :  ONE  OF  THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  KENT'S  PAINTINGS 
BY  CLAUDE  LE  LORKA1N,  TO  BE  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S  :  SEE  AUCTION  NOTES,  PAGE  64 


STONELEIGH  ABBEY  AND  ITS  FURNITURE 

{Continued  from  page  20) 

The  delicate  foliage  of  the  leaf  conceals 

In  part  the  boughs  beneath,  in  part  reveals. 

How  undulate  the  boughs  in  wavy  pride, 

As  sweeps  the  light  breeze  o'er  the  river's  tide : 

How  distant  openings  through  the  glade  invite 

Inquiry,  source  of  ever  new  delight; 

Leading  the  eye  as  in  a  wanton  chase, 

Onwards  with  happy  art  creating  space: 

Itself  the  same  through  combinations  new 

Changes  from  every  spot  beheld  the  view, 

Advances  here  a  wood,  and  their  recedes 

A  stream,  again,  far  glittering  o'er  the  meads! 

How  stretch  along  the  hills,  around,  above, 

Trees  singly,  or  in  groups,  or  lengthen'd  grove. 

How  fan-like  branches  of  the  cedar,  spread 

Magnificently,  feather  overhead 

In  avenues,  of  which  the  pillar'd  shade 

Attracts  the  devotee  .  .  . 

In  1 7 1 9  the  admirable  Stukeley  had  expressed  his  regard 
for  Gothic,  and  for  King's  College  Chapel,  'because  the 
idea  of  it  is  taken  from  a  walk  of  trees  whose  branching 
heads  are  curiously  imitated  by  the  roof 


EARLY  ISLAMIC  POTTERY 

{Continued  from  page  26) 

before  the  first  World  War.  About  1938  some  admirable 
printed  linens  manufactured  in  England  bore  coloured 
designs  apparently  suggested  by  those  on  Samarkand  pot- 
tery. Our  potters  now  work  in  techniques  irreconcilable 
with  those  of  the  Near  East ;  but  for  harmonious  and  un- 
expected colouring,  for  isolated  motives  that  might  form 
the  basis  of  modern  designs,  our  textile  workers  should  find 
Islamic  pottery  richly  suggestive.  For  its  makers  were  men 
well  acquainted  with  the  qualities  most  pleasing  in  decora- 


tive art ;  their  designs  were  reticent  enough  to  live  with 
comfortably,  yet  offered  something  on  which  the  eye 
could  dwell  without  a  disappointing  sense  of  monotony. 


A  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  UNITED  STATES  STAMPS 
{Continued  from  page  37) 

have  likewise  been  extended  to  nations  whose  stamp  centenaries  have 
fallen  within  the  period  of  the  late  War,  notably  Great  Britain,  Brazil, 
Switzerland  and  the  island  of  Mauritius  (whose  first  stamps  appeared 
also  in  1847). 

In  honour  of  the  occasion,  the  Post  Office  Department  of  the 
United  States  will  provide  a  centennial  stamp  of  special  design,  in- 
corporating reproductions  of  the  portraits  of  Franklin  and  Washing- 
ton that  adorned  the  first  two  stamps  to  be  issued  under  its  authority 
a  hundred  years  ago. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  IN  AMERICA 

{Continued  from  page  44) 

was  illustrated  on  p.  123  of  The  Connoisseur,  June  1945.  What 
apparently  was  not  known  to  the  writer  is  the  fact  that  the  three- 
quarter-length  portrait  of  the  gentleman  is  signed  with  Moreelse's  usual 
monogram  PM,  and  dated  1636.  The  September  article  of  1946 
raises  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  corresponding  three-quarter- 
length  portrait  of  the  lady.  That  question  was  well  justified,  and  is 
now  answered.  The  lady's  portrait  belongs  to  a  private  collection  in 
London  and  is  reproduced  herewith  by  kind  permission  of  its  owner. 

The  canvas  is  signed  and  dated  1636  in  the  same  way  as  the  above- 
mentioned  companion-piece.  As  the  illustration  proves,  the  picture 
is  not  only  a  typical  Moreelse,  but  one  of  his  finest  works,  glimi:  ring- 
in  a  noble  elegance  and  combining  dark  and  silvery  shades  1  one 
delicate  tonality,  ranking  in  line  with  such  works  as  the  ladi' ,'  por- 
traits of  the  Viscount  Camrose  and  the  late  Henry  Hirsch  Collections. 

Thus  the  problem  of  the  California  pictures  is  solved  so  far  as  the 
authorship  of  their  compositions  is  cencerned.  What  remains  disput- 
able is  the  relation  of  that  pair  to  the  signed  three-quarter-lengths. 
The  unsigned  ones  may  be  enlargements,  made  for  a  special  purpose 
by  a  member  of  Moreelse's  studio.  But  this  question  cannot  be 
definitely      rided  by  judging  from  photographic  evidence  alone. 
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NEW    BOOKS  REVIEWED 


HONORE  DAUMIER 
240  Lithographs  Selected  and  Introduced  by  Wilhelm  Wartmann 
Translated  by  Harry  C.  Schnur 
(London:  Nicholson  &  Watson.  £2  2s.) 

THE  genius  of  Honore  Daumier,  now  fully  recognized,  well 
warranted  the  reissue  of  so  great  a  number  of  his  cartoons  in 
the  heroic  size  accorded  them  by  the  publishers'  enterprise. 
The  reproduction  of  two  hundred  and  forty  of  his  lithographs  in  as 
near  a  facsimile  of  the  originals  as  makes  no  difference  is  nothing 
short  of  magnificent,  and  furnishes  a  first-class  opportunity  to  study 
the  great  artist's  technique  in  all  its  strength  and  its  subtleties.  Further 
it  is  a  delight  to  turn  back  the  pages  of  French  history  of  that  eventful 
period  between  1830  and  1871,  and  to  enjoy  the  rich  pictorial  com- 
ment of  the  greatest  satirist  of  the  age.  At  the  very  outset  Daumier  had 
shown  his  mettle  in  lampooning  Louis-Philippe  as  'a  money-gorging 
Gargantua'  in  La  Caricature,  and  suffered  fine  and  imprisonment.  But 
he  was  in  no  wise  discouraged.  As  is  well  known,  his  collaborator  and 
publisher  Philipon  (who  had  likewise  suffered  sentence)  transformed 
his  journal  into  the  more  famous  Charivari,  which  provided  Daumier 
with  'a  lifetime's  bread  and  a  lifetime's  task,'  his  last  drawing  appear- 
ing in  the  latter  publication  in  1872.  For  these  two  journals  Daumier 
supplied  about  3,400  drawings,  from  among  which  the  present  admir- 
able selection,  a  task  of  great  difficulty  and  rare  discrimination,  has 
been  made  by  Wilhelm  Wartmann,  who  has  also  written  the  intro- 
ductory essay. 

Paris  is  always  in  the  melting-pot,  a  storm  centre  of  endless  revolu- 
tions, and  though  its  political  ferments  had  first  call  on  Daumier's 
pencil  his  interests  were  equally  engaged  in  descanting  upon  con- 
temporary manners  and  the  social  scene.  There  were  the  hundred 
prints  of  the  Caricalurana,  the  exploits  of  the  ill-conditioned  swindler 
Robert  Macaire,  the  Actualite's,  Lawyers,  Bas-Bleus,  scenes  of  the 
Exposition  Universelle  of  1855,  of  the  Paris  Salon,  Crinolomanie,  Croquis 
d'Ete',  Theatrical  Studies  before  and  behind  the  scenes,  the  Chinese  in 
Paris,  Pastorals,  Croquades,  and  so  on  until  we  come  to  the  disastrous 
war  of  1870-187 1 .  Of  this  incident,  which  brought  the  comedies  to  an 
end,  M.  Wartmann  writes:  'He  sensed  and  reported  the  catastrophe 
awaiting  France  and  humanity,  the  terror  lurking  in  darkness  all 
around  him,  the  thunderclouds  that,  pregnant  with  fatality,  dar- 
kened the  skies;  and  he  spared  neither  himself  nor  us  the  picture 
of  collapse.' 

All  these  drawings  were  made  in  the  heyday  of  the  lithographic  art. 
It  was  the  characteristic  instrument  of  the  illustration  of  its  time,  and 
never  again  is  it  likely  to  recover  either  its  position  or  its  uses.  The 
present  book  is  its  monument. — H.  G.  F. 

THE  ICONS  OF  YUHANNA  AND  IBRAHIM  THE  SCRIBE 
By  Cawthra  Mulock  and  Martin  Telles  Langdon 
(Published  London:  Nicholson  &  Watson.  10s.  6d.  net) 

THE  fate  of  Christian  art  in  Egypt,  which  had  survived  persecu- 
tion and  fratricidal  warfare,  was  finally  sealed  by  the  Arab 
Conquest  in  a.d.  640.  Struggling  under  its  old  forms,  it  was  to 
continue  for  a  short  while  during  the  first  hundred  years  of  Arab 
domination,  but  was  at  last  unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  Islamic  in- 
fluence and  by  the  Fourteenth  Century  'had  virtually  ceased  to  exist.' 

It  was  not  until  the  Eighteenth  Century  that  an  attempt  was  made 
by  Yuhanna  and  Ibrahim  to  bridge  the  gap  of  nearly  seven  hundred 
years,  i.e.  to  the  time  just  prior  to  the  total  decline  of  Coptic  (or 
Egyptian  Christian)  art.  The  icons  of  these  two  artists,  housed  at 
present  in  the  sanctity  of  the  twelve  Coptic  churches  of  Cairo  and 
illustrated  in  this  volume,  range  in  date  from  1745  to  1783,  and  while 
possessing  an  individualism  quite  distinct  from  earlier  periods,  are 
all  suggestive  of  the  old  Hellenistic,  Byzantine  and  Asiatic  influences 


'interpreted  with  native  feeling  and  sense  of  decoration.'  Their 
efforts  are  not  to  be  classed  as  outstanding  works  of  art  even  if  they 
show  considerable  energy  and  purpose.  Nevertheless,  something  of  a 
minor  renaissance  was  accomplished. 

In  writing  of 'Artistic  Achievement'  and  in  describing  the  work  of 
Yuhanna  and  Ibrahim,  there  is,  one  feels,  a  tendency  to  over- 
estimate the  merits  of  Coptic  art.  The  appreciation  of  certain  art 
forms  is  often  dictated  by  fashion,  it  is  true,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
artists  concerned  is  not  questioned,  nor  does  this  criticism  necessarily 
imply  that  Coptic  art  as  a  whole  is  not  at  times  attractive  and  even 
beautiful,  but  would  not  the  word  'endeavour'  rather  than  'achieve- 
ment' more  fittingly  apply  ?  It  is  well  to  keep  a  sense  of  proportion. 
Long  before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  Egypt  had  ceased  to  be 
a  nation  of  creative  artistic  genius,  and  with  the  foundation  of  the 
Coptic  Church  had  irrecoverably  gone  to  seed.  Decadence  does  not 
produce  great  art! 

Primarily  concerned,  as  it  is,  with  the  sacred  paintings  of  these  two 
obscure  Coptic  artists,  this  little  volume  presents  a  broad  and  vivid 
historical  outline  of  Christianity  in  Egypt,  a  country  long  regarded 
by  the  multitude  as  either  anciently  pagan  or  Mohammedan. 

The  sections  dealing  in  turn  with  'The  Saints  in  Egyptian  Tradi- 
tion' and  'Legends  from  the  Arabic-Jacobite  Synaxarium'  both 
contain  a  wealth  of  information  appertaining  to  (lie  Saints,  not  only 
peculiar  to  the  Coptic  Church,  but  a  number  with  whom  we  our- 
selves are  more  familiar  (including  our  own  patron  St.  George), 
their  affinities  and  identification  with  the  gods  of  Pharaonic  times. 

Of  the  twenty  full-page  illustrations  of  the  icons,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  in  character  are  The  Three  Prophets  and  St.  Barsumus,  the 
latter  also  reproduced  in  colour,  the  work  of  Yuhanna,  in  which  the 
artist  'successfully  develops  his  own  vision  and  expression.'  Descrip- 
tions of  plates  give  complete  translations  from  both  the  Arabic  and 
Coptic  inscriptions.  The  final  page  is  devoted  to  the  location  of  the 
icons. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  one  slight  error  in  the  footnote  on  page  9 
which  identifies  St.  Michael,  as  represented  in  Coptic  iconography, 
with  'the  god  Thoth  who  weighed  the  souls  before  the  Judgement 
throne  of  Osiris.'  It  was  Anubis,  the  Guide  of  the  Dead,  who  actually 
attended  to  the  weighing.  Thoth,  the  Secretary  of  the  Gods,  merely 
recorded  the  verdict. 

Written  in  a  concise  and  simple  manner,  this  pleasant  production 
will  appeal,  not  only  to  the  student  as  a  useful  catalogue,  but  to  the 
layman  'as  a  background  to  an  appreciation  of  the  icons  and  an 
introduction  to  a  venerable  people  little  known  in  the  West.' — P.G.F. 

GUILLAUME  BOUCHER 
A  French  Artist  at  the  Court  of  the  Khans 
By  Leonardo  Olschki 

(Baltimore,  The  John  Hopkins  Press:  London,  Oxford  University 
Press.  1 6s.  6d.  net) 

TO  the  dominion  of  the  grandsons  of  Genghis  Khan  in  the  mid- 
Thirteenth  Century  came  as  a  prisoner  of  war  an  ingenious 
Frenchman,  one  Guillaume  Boucher  of  Paris,  'gold-,  silver-  and  iron- 
smith,  sculptor,  painter,  architect  and  carriage- builder.'  His  achieve- 
ments were  recorded  in  the  report  of  Friar  William  of  Rubruck,  a 
Franciscan  missionary  who  visited  Karakorum,  the  capital  of  the 
Mongol  Empire,  in  the  year  1254.  There  Friar  William  found  a  small 
Roman  Catholic  community  employed  exclusively  in  the  sendee  of 
Mangu  Khan,  then  the  reigning  Emperor,  'King  of  the  Earth,'  and 
his  family.  It  is  the  Friar's  narrative  which  forms  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Olschki's  study  and  indeed  is  the  source  of  all  present  knowledge  of 
Guillaume  Boucher's  activities. 

Mr.  Olschki's  first  chapter  is  a  scholarly  survey  of  the  background, 
traditions  and  environment  in  which  Guillaume  found  himsell  at  the 
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court  of  the  Khan,  and  precedes  his  main  theme,  which  is 
a  discussion  of  Mangu's  Magic  Fountain,  and  the  wonderf  ul 
mechanical  contrivances  which  the  French  artist  and  his 
assistants  made  there.  The  Emperor  allotted  him  fifty 
native  workmen  to  carry  out  this  masterpiece  of  art  and 
engineering,  which  he  was  desirous  of  making  the  most 
conspicuous  ornament  of  the  imperial  residence  at  Kara- 
korum.  At  the  same  time,  Boucher  was  enabled  surrep- 
titiously to  carry  out  a  certain  number  of  works  inspired 
by  his  Christian  faith.  What  effect  this  transposition  of 
these  Western  mediaeval  arts  and  crafts  had  upon  those 
of  the  Far  East  is  an  intriguing  and  absorbing  speculation 
that  is  worthy  of  further  investigation,  and  here  Mr. 
Olschki  rather  tantalizingly  is  able  only  to  touch  upon 
the  subject. 

The  appearance  and  the  usage  of  this  Magic  Fountain 
must  have  been  sensational.  We  are  told  that  the  etiquette 
of  the  Mongolian  Court  required  such  potent  and  con- 
stant libations  that  Emperor  and  audience  alike  were 
in  a  state  of  complete  intoxication  throughout  the  session. 
Indeed  the  Emperor  and  Empress  were  drunk  before  the 
proceedings  started.  When  the  fountain  was  inaugurated 
the  feast  lasted  four  days.  It  was  erected  in  the  central 
nave  of  the  imperial  reception  hall,  and  in  Friar  William's 
words  appeared  as  'a  great  silver  tree,  and  at  its  roots 
are  four  lions  of  silver,  each  with  a  conduit  through  it, 
and  all  belching  forth  white  milk  of  mare'  (fermented  and  highly 
intoxicating).  'And  four  conduits  are  led  inside  the  tree  to  its  tops, 
which  are  bent  downward,  and  on  each  of  these  is  also  a  gilded 
serpent,  whose  tails  twine  round  the  tree.'  From  the  branches  hung 
leaves  and  fruits,  and  through  the  four  conduits  flowed  four  different 
intoxicating  liquors  into  bowls  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  where  all  may 
drink.  At  the  top  was  an  angel  with  a  movable  arm  holding  a  trum- 
pet. When  more  drinks  were  required  the  chief  butler  shouted  to  the 
angel  and  the  angel  responded  'right  loudly.'  How  this  ingenious 
apparatus  was  made  to  work  we  are  told  in  not  less  ingenious  words. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  curious  and  learned  information  in  Mr. 
Olschki's  book,  as  to  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  tree,  the  serpents, 
the  lions  and  the  peacocks  seen  in  Tartar  and  Chinese  mythological 
art — the  lion,  of  course,  being  the  tiger,  since  the  lion  was  an  importa- 
tion by  Master  Guillaume. 

In  reference  to  a  contrivance  of  automatic  peacocks  in  the  Em- 
peror's hall  mentioned  by  the  author,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  in  Ohio  acquired  last  year  a  page  from  an 
automata  manuscript  of  1315,  copied  from  an  original  of  1206,  by 
al-Jazari  (the  Mesopotamian),  illustrating  and  describing  a  mechani- 
cal peacock,  apparently  for  the  use  of  a  king  in  washing  his  hands. 
Al-Jazari's  treatise  is  also  referred  to  in  Mr.  Olschki's  book. 

Mr.  Olschki  has  provided  ten  enlightening  illustrations  with  copi- 
ous interpretations,  and  a  map  of  thirteenth-century  Asia  showing  the 
vast  extent  of  the  Khan's  Empire,  reaching  from  the  sea  of  Japan  to 
the  Adriatic.  Karakorum  lay  far  to  the  north  of  Mongolia,  beyond 
the  Gobi  Desert. — E.  C. 


ON  TRUST  FOR  THE  NATION 
By  Clough  Williams-Ellis 
With  Photographs 
Drawings  by  Barbara  Jones 
(London:  Paul  Elek.  25s.  net) 

TO  contemplate  the  hellish  destruction  of  beauty  involved  in  the 
last  war  makes  one's  very  flesh  creep.  Mr.  Clough  Williams- 
Ellis's  first  paragraph  holds  us  up  to  reflect  upon  our  terrible  losses, 
and  as  we  read  on  we  are  moved  to  gratitude  for  the  National  Trust, 
which  has  saved  so  much.  But  another  war  will  spare  us  nothing. 

The  tale  has  not  fully  been  told.  The  whole  world's  losses,  through 
the  Satanic  fury  of  Hitler,  are  uncountable.  What  has  mercifully  been 
preserved  we  must  love  the  more.  If  Beauty  should  die,  man  is  indeed 
without  hope.  Beauty  is  the  imaged  Kiss  of  God,  the  inspirer  of  Love, 


KHAN'S  MAGIC  FOUNTAIN  AS  RECONSTRUCTED  BY  BERGERON  IN  1735  :  RE- 
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from  which  Life  itself  springs.  By  the  measure  of  what  is  left  we  may 
rebuild  in  faith. 

Continuity  is  the  important  thing.  What  has  taken  aeons  to 
accomplish  must  not  be  allowed  to  perish,  otherwise  mankind  must 
start  from  chaos  afresh.  The  old  is  ever  the  standard  for  the  new. 

The  plan  of  the  present  book,  which  deals  with  the  National 
Trust?s  most  important  acquisitions,  lakes  us  through  England  and 
Wales,  roughly  from  North  to  South  and  West  to  East.  Of  these  the 
author  writes  with  professional  knowledge  and  appreciation.  It 
kindles  our  pride  as  well  as  our  gratitude  to  think  of  the  eight  hun- 
dred and  more  properties  of  natural  beauty  and  of  historic  and 
architectural  wealth  held  for  us  in  perpetuity.  And  let  none  fear  that 
the  Trust  is  in  danger  of  encroaching  upon  areas  essential  in  these 
troublous  days  for  industry  or  agriculture.  Great  as  its  holdings  are, 
the  whole  extent  of  them,  says  Mr.  Williams-Ellis,  could  be  'packed 
into  a  compass  smaller  than  the  Isle  of  Wight.'  The  Trust,  which 
receives  no  help  from  the  Government,  urgently  requires  financial 
assistance  if  it  is  to  maintain  and  expand  its  activities.  It  is  hoped 
that  all  who  can  afford  it  will  join  in  this  gracious  act  of  preservation 
and  write  for  a  copy  of  the  Trust's  prospectus  to  the  Secretary,  42, 
Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W.  1. 

The  author  of  this  book,  himself  a  generous  benefactor  to  the  Trust  , 
is  served  well  by  a  series  of  admirable  photographs,  though  we 
cannot  approve  the  treatment  of  those  which  are  made  to  'bleed  off'' 
(the  very  word  makes  one  shudder)  into  space.  It  is  a  modern  and 
indefensible  innovation,  giving  the  effect  of  scenery  cut  off  without 
support.  In  time  the  edges  are  certain  to  become  thumbed  into  dis- 
figurement, and  further,  the  disproportionate  sizes  of  the  printed 
areas  have  a  most  irritating  effect.  Neither  do  we  commend  greatly 
Miss  Barbara  Jones's  somewhat  scratchy  drawings.  A  more  careful 
reader  should  have  overhauled  this  book  before  publication.  There 
are  frequent  and  inexcusable  mis-spellings,  which  must  be  a  source 
of  extreme  annoyance  to  the  learned  author.  The  book  ends  with 
maps  showing  the  location  of  the  National  Trust  Properties.— E.  C. 


PICTURES  IN  THE  IRISH  NATIONAL  GALLF  IY 
By  Thomas  MacGreevy 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  Illustrated.  12s.  6d.  net) 

MR.  THOMAS  MacGREEVY  views  art  with  a  poet's  eye  and 
is,  one  feels,  more  concerned  with  the  fact  of  beauty  than 
with  it'  documentation  or  harsh  analysis.  There  is  room  for  such 
sensibility,  if  only  to  restore  a  balance  that  has  swung  too  far  from 
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appreciation.  Not  that  Mr.  MacGreevy  ignores  the  critical  faculty  or 
is  in  anywise  a  complacent  observer.  In  this  excursus  on  some  out- 
standing features  of  a  great  collection,  his  ideas  arc  often  as  shrewd 
as  they  are  well-informed,  and  are  almost  always  interesting,  even 
when,  as  sometimes  happens,  they  fail  to  convince.  Taking  a  selection 
of  the  most  important  pictures  in  the  Irish  National  Gallery,  Mr. 
MacGreevy  lias  written  comments  on  each,  prefaced  with  short 
accounts  of  the  schools  concerned.  Here  and  there,  these  comments 
and  accounts  suffer  from  sweeping  generalizations,  as  has  happened 
in  his  condensed  survey  of  the  'English  School.' 

This,  however,  is  an  essentially  readable  book  inviting  enjoyment 
of  the  speculative  kind,  and  one  finds  oneself  willing  to  accompany 
Mr.  MacGreevy  in  the  same  mood  as  that  in  which  one  is  ready  to 
hearken  to  any  good  talker.  The  paintings  covered  range  from  one 
by  Fra  Angelico  to  works  by  James  Barry  (of  whom,  one  believes,  Mr. 
MacGreevy  has  made  a  special  study) ;  from  Titian  to  J.  A.  O'Gonnor, 
who  deserved  a  more  accurate  title  than  the  'Irish  Claude,'  as  the 
book  under  review  docs  something  to  demonstrate;  and  from  Poussin 
to  a  very  appealing  example  of  the  ait  of  Walter  Osborne.  Apropos  a 
Barry  self-portrait,  a  reference  to  'the  beautiful  hands  (for  hands  are 
always  a  test)'  is  welcome  in  these  days  when  too  few  critics  have 
enough  knowledge  or  taste  to  recommend  such  passages  to  our  notice. 
Battles  there  may  be  over  this  or  that  detail  in  the  book — to  describe 
Barry  as  'probably  the  greatest  artistic  intellect  that  these  islands  have 
produced  in  modern  times'  is  ultra-enthusiastic,  and  a  titillating  little 
'discovery'  anent  Uccello  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  to  bring  wigs  on  the 
critical  green — but  Pictures  in  the  Irish  National  Gallery  is  a  work  of 
many  uses,  and  one  likely  to  be  studied  and  (who  c  an  say  ?)  quoted  by 
other  writers. — W.  R. 

HERALDRY  IN  ENGLAND 
By  Anthony  Wagner,  Ric  hmond  Herald 
(king  Penguin  Books,  Illustrated.  _'s.  (id.  nel 

MR.  ANTHONY  WAGNER  gives  a  notable  addition  to  the 
sadly  short  list  of  books  that  can  be  conscientiously  recom- 
mended to  a  beginner  in  need  of  a  sound  introduc  tion  to  heraldry. 
He  does  more,  for  what  here  instructs  the  neophyte  also  satisfies  the 
more  experienced  reader.  This,  indeed,  is  a  singularly  attractive  little 
volume,  and  its  appealing  presentation  is  no  mere  whitening  of  a 
literary  sepulchre.  Mr.  Wagner's  text  is  firmly  based  and  luc  idly 
expressed.  He  has  a  right  sense  of  values  and  wastes  no  time  over  the 
punditry  of  the  decadence,  when  it  was  accounted  a  virtue  to  be 
particular  about  abstractions  and  precise  about  the  imprecise.  In 
origin  and,  up  to  a  point,  in  usage  armory  was  essentially  practical. 
It  was  left  to  a  later  age  to  invent  such  needless  obscurantism  as  that, 
even  now  current,  which  forbade  repetition  of  the  name  of  a  tincture, 
or  created  new  types  of  cross  out  of  what  were  nothing  more  than  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  bygone  draughtsmen. 

To  detail  Mr.  Wagner's  thesis,  or  the  well-chosen  illustrations  that 
accompany  it,  is  scarcely  necessary,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  note  his  trib- 
utes lo  men  like  Horace  Round  and  Oswald  Barron,  the  latter  not 
only  a  great  herald,  but  an  admirable  artist  in  words,  whose  forthright 
assaults  on  the  nonsense  of  armory  and  genealogy  did  so  much  to 
promote  the  highest  standard  of  criticism.  If  Round  was  possessed  of 
the  'frustrated  combativeness  of  an  invalid,'  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  v  .is,  of  his  profound  learning,  very  often  justified  in  his  slash- 
ing attacks.  And  anyone  needing  to  be  disabused  of  the  notion  that 
armory  and  genealogy  are  dry-as-dust  affairs  has  only  to  read  Bar- 
ron's paper  on  The  Delafields  and  the  Empire  (Ancestor,  XI,  October 
1904),  surely  one  of  the  most  delectable  exposures  ever  written. 
Or,  of  course,  he  can  read  Mr.  Wagner. — F.  G.  R. 

OUR  LATTER-DAY  SOLOMONS 

''  I  'RAIN  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go'  has  been  a  pretty 
JL  serviceable  precept  sinc  e-  the  days  of  Solomon.  Now  our  Govern- 
ment-appointed 'authority'  proposes  to  reverse  the  wisdom  of  the 


ages  overnight.  Art  Education,  issued  by  The  Ministry  of  Education, 
price  2s.  6d.,  tells  us  this:  'If  your  young  child  wants  to  draw  a  six-  , 
legged  horse  or  paint  a  blue  donkey,  do  not  correct  it.  It  is  a  perfectly  L 
natural  phase  of  expression  and  any  attempt  to  force  the  c  hild  to  « 
realistic  reproduction  can  only  curb  or  destroy  his  spontane  ity.'  Very  \ 
well,  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning  let  him  scrawl  over  your  ■ 
drawing-room  wallpaper,  break  windows  and  play  with  matches  and 
don't  correct  him  for  fear  of 'destroying  his  spontaneity.'  Such  doc  - 
trine is,  in  our  view,  pernicious  twaddle.  Everyone  knows  that  mis- 
takes like  bad  habits  arc  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  that  a  good  start 
is  half  the  battle  won.  Children  should  be  taught  with  kindness,  not 
forced,  but  guided  to  see  rightly — and  this  is  what  many  'grown-ups'  ■ 
fail  to  do.  We  are  not  told  the  names  of  the  wiseacres  who  have  ; 
compiled  the  book,  but  in  these  days  of  paper  starvation  we  think 
that  an  important  subject  like  the  art  education  of  the  young  might 
have  been  dealt  with  by  some  of  those  who  have  had  successful  ' 
experience  in  teaching.  O  for  an  hour  of  Jonathan  Swift!— C.  N. 

NATIONAL  GALLERY  CATALOGU1S 

(Early  Netherlandish  School,  3s.  net.  French  School,  ;js.  net. 
British  School,  4s.  net.) 

THE  three  new  catalogues  issued  from  the  National  Gallery,  of 
the  Early  Netherlandish,  the  French,  and  the-  British  School  re- 
spectively, compiled  by  Mr.  Martin  Davics  of  the  Gallery  stall,  are 
trebly  welcome.  Indeed,  so  long  overdue  are  they  that  in  this  starved 
decade  we  have  been  positively  hungering  for  them.  However,  so 
complete  in  detail  and  documentation  are  they,  that  the  most  avid 
reader  must  be  more  than  satisfied  with  what  is  set  before  him.  Mr. 
Davies's  task  has  been  prodigious;  through  years  of  unprecedented 
difficulties  and  with  labour  extreme  he  has  sifted  uncountable 
material,  incidentally  saving  future  researchers  an  infinity  of  trouble; 
eschewing  irrelevancics  or  obtruding  personal  bias,  but  giving  a  mass 
of  much-needed  information  upon  every  point  which  the  curious  may 
wish  to  know.  As  examples,  we  have  the  descriptions,  subject  matter,  : 
media,  measurements,  dating  whenever  known,  pentamenti  if  any, 
provenance,  reproductions  indicated,  and  references  in  every  in- 
stance. Nothing  of  use  seems  to  have  been  omitted.  We  also  learn 
about  the  physical  condition  of  each  painting,  whether  and  where  it 
has  suffered  damage  or  repair,  changes  of  attribution,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  a  concise  bibliography  and  indices.  At  present  these  cata- 
logues are  issued  as  handy  separate  volumes,  which  is,  of  course,  a 
convenience.  No  apology  was  needed  for  this,  although  we  are  told 
that  it  is  intended  to  publish  the  various  sections  later  in  one  volume, 
a  bulky  proposition  to  carry  about  the  Gallery.  To  the  British  School 
alone  is  allotted  204  pages.  Mr.  Davies  has  placed  us  all  under  a  great 
debt.  His  work  calls  for  the  highest  commendation. — E.  C. 

RODIN 
By  Rainer  Maria  Rilke 
Translated  by  Jessie  Lemont  and  Hans  Trausil 

Introduction  by  Padraic  Colum 
(London:  The  Grey  Walls  Press  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net) 

SLIGHT  as  this  book  is  it  is  rich  in  content.  'It  is  brief,'  aptly  says 
the  introducer,  'but  it  has  great  dimension.'  It  purports  to  be  a 
'history'  purely  of  the  master's  activities,  mental  and  manual,  as  a 
sculptor,  his  progresses  from  his  emergence  as  a  thoughtful  student 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  and  a  modeller  in  the  Sevres  factory  to 
the  complete  artist  of  the  latest  periods,  the  period  of  The  Citizens  of 
Calais,  the  Balzac,  the  Monument  of  Work,  and  of  his  final  developments. 

Rilke  was  Rodin's  secretary  and  intimate  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  watching  the  growth  of  the  master's  crea-  ] 
tions  and  of  discussing  with  him  his  views  and  ideas.  Besides  being  a 
fervent  disciple,  he  is  a  poet  of  real  sensibility,  and  further,  his  book 
has  the  merit  of  obvious  sincerity.  Clearly  the  book  was  written  while 
freshly  under  the  inspiration  of  the  master.  Unlike  so  much  fashion- 
able criticism  of  to-day,  it  is  full  of  understanding  and  sane  observa- 
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tions  finely  expiessed.  He  has  looked  intelligently,  as  well  as  admir- 
ingly, at  Rodin's  works  and  is  able  to  interpret  to  others  the  mastery 
he  finds  in  them.  Many  of  his  sayings  are  good  to  remember.  In 
Rodin's  sculpture  there  is  always  something  of  the  restlessness  of  liv- 
ing things  'as  a  bird  perched  quietly  contains  the  element  of  flight,' 
says  Rilke,  and  he  has  grasped  the  true  meaning  of  that  'static'  quality 
in  sculpture  that  we  hear  so  much  about.  In  spite  of  that  movement, 
that  restlessness  which  we  have  just  remarked,  'there  is  a  circle  of 
solitude  that  encloses  a  work  of  art.'  Its  radiation  returns  upon 
itself. 

'This  young  man,'  writes  the  author,  'who  worked  in  a  factory  at 
Sevres,  was  a  dreamer  whose  dream  rose  in  his  hands  and  he  began 
immediately  its  realization.'  At  Brussels,  it  seems,  this  realization  first 
asserted  itself  and  his  dream  took  plastic  shape.  Its  first  evidence  was 
Uhomme  au  nez  casse  and  its  fulfilment,  Uage  d'airain.  The  result  we 
know;  this  truth  to  life  caused  him  to  be  accused,  despised  and — 
rejected.  Yet  'He  knew,'  says  Rilke,  'first  of  all,  that  sculpture  de- 
pended upon  an  infallible  knowledge  of  the  human  body.'  The  study 
of  Life  meant  everything  to  him.  What  a  pity  that  so  few  to-day 
regard  this  unalterable  truth! 

Nobody  before  Rodin  gave  such  intense  application  to  the  study  of 
surfaces,  those  ever-moving  planes  which  the  light  ripples  with 
caresses  and  everlastingly  transforms.  It  is  these  which  breathe  life 
into  the  dry  bones  of  all  material  things.  'There  was,'  writes  the 
author,  'not  one  part  of  the  human  body  that  was  insignificant  or 
unimportant.'  Rodin  envisaged  everything  as  moulded,  even  the 
written  word.  Among  his  favourite  sources  of  inspiration  were  DanU 
and  Baudelaire,  and  these  authors  he  carried  with  him  and  read 
often.  All  his  works  have  an  air  of  being  the  results  of  intense  brooding 
and  meditation,  translations  of  his  thought  into  visual  form,  signi- 
ficant in  gesture  and  eloquent  in  expression.  Wise  words  are  those  in 
which  the  author  says,  'Beauty  is  not  the  result  of  incomparable  tech- 
nique alone.  It  rises  from  the  feeling  of  balance  and  equilibrium.' 

The  twelve  full-page  illustrations  from  the  sculptor's  works  are 
aptly  chosen,  and  the  translation,  excellently  done,  moves  easily  and 
smoothly. — A.  C. 

.    THE  ART  OF  THE  POTTER 
A  Book  for  the  Collector  and  Connoisseur 
By  William  Bowyer  Honey 
(London:  Fabcr  &  Faber.  35s.  net.) 

CLASS 

A  Handbook  and  a  Cuide  to  the  Collection  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum 

(London:  V.  &  A.  Museum.  7s.  6d.  Cloth  10s.) 

BOOKS  on  subjects  which  Mr.  Honey  has  made  so  thoroughly  his 
own  are  always  a  delight  to  students  of  ceramics  and  glassware, 
and  the  two  volumes  under  review  make  a  welcome  addition  to  their 
libraries.  Mr.  Honey  describes  his  recent  work  The  Art  of  the  Potter  as 
an  'anthology'  of  pots,  the  beauty  of  which  he  expounds  so  eloquently 
and  persuasively.  Pots  have  always  appealed  to  artists.  They  adorn 
their  studios  with  them  and  make  countless  pictures  of  them.  Do  we 
not  all  admire  Sir  William  Nicholson's  The  Hundred  Jugs?  Chardin 
and  the  Dutch  masters  have  given  us  incomparable  versions.  Their 
infinite  variety  of  form,  their  surfaces,  smooth  or  broken,  their  rotun- 
ity,  their  variable  colour,  their  decoration  and  glazing,  their  irides- 
cent highlights  which  reflect  as  in  a  microcosm  the  gathered  rays  of 
the  sun,  all  combine  to  their  enchantment.  The  very  feel  of  them  is 
pleasant.  Mr.  Honey's  illustrations  make  us  envious  of  possession. 

There  is  something,  one  may  say,  from  its  long  association  and 
intimate  companionship  with  mankind  that  is  almost  human  about  a 
pot.  Often  man  has  delighted  to  make  it  in  his  own,  or  perhaps  more 
often,  someone  else's  image.  We  have  our  Bellarmines,  our  Toby 
Jugs,  our  Lord  Nelson's  heads,  our  Frederick  the  Greats,  our  Jolly 
Brewers.  And  frequently  we  classify  our  friends  according  to  pottery 
nomenclature.  Well,  we  are  alike  of  common  clay. 


I'UKSEUS  AND  ANDROMEDA  :  GLASS  PANEL  ENGRAVED  BV  CASPAR  LEH- 
MANN  OF  PRAGUE  CIRCA  1605  :  FROM  GLASS  :  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUS. 

The  Art  of  the  Potter  contains  pictures  of 'some  two  hundred  master- 
pieces of  the  ceramic  art  chosen  to  display  the  widest  possible  range 
of  excellence.'  Thus  the  author:  and  we  must  endorse  his  choice  of 
them  as  impeccable,  even  though  we  miss  their  colour.  They  are,  how- 
ever, handily  presented  for  reference  and  comprise  examples  of  most 
types  ancient  and  modern,  from  pre-dynastic  Egyptian  down  to  the 
porcelain  productions  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  wares  by  living 
potters.  The  specimens  from  tlx-  Meissen  factories  arc  particularly 
beautiful,  their  elegance  and  grace  being  irresistible.  A  notably  inter- 
esting example  of  early  pottery  is  shown  in  Plate  2a,  a  Bronze  Age 
beaker  of  circa  2000  B.C.,  which  is  decorated  with  impressed  or 
scratched  hands  of  herring-bone  pattern.  Such  decoration,  we  have 
been  told,  is  an  example  of  mimesis,  by  primitive  peoples  adapted  from 
the  thong-stitches  used  to  sew  skins  together,  pr  ior  to  the  invention  of 
potting.  One  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Honey's  opinion  on  this  point. 

The  handbook  to  Glass  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is  not 
less  valuable.  The  collection  in  the  Museum  is,  as  Mr.  Leigh  Ashton 
has  reminded  us,  'one  of  the  two  or  three  most  important  in  the  world.' 
During  the  present  century  it  has  been  enormously  enriched,  especi- 
ally by  gifts  in  recent  years  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Rees-Price,  Mr. 
Francis  Buckley  and  Mr.  Wilfred  Buckley,  and  no  guide  has  been 
issued,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  since  1878.  Mr.  Honey's  work 
therefore  covers  an  immense  field,  being  really  a  history  of  glass- 
making  in  all  lands,  and  there  are  seventy-two  pages  of  plates — E.  C. 


NOTE. — Referring  once  more  to  the  problems  of  the  Founder's 
Cup  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  readers  of  Dr.  N.  M.  Penzer's  article 
in  The  Connoisseur  for  March  1946  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  the  author's  conclusions  as  to  the  provenance  and  date  of  the 
Cup  have  been  so  far  accepted  by  the  publishers  of  The  Catalogue 
of  the  Plate  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  as  to  have  them  incorporated  as 
an  appends  to  the  new  issue  of  the  book. — Ed. 
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By  T.  P.  GREIG 


tion  there  are  some  excellent  specimens  of  Chippendale  Furni- 
ture, and  Derbyshire  Spa  vases;  while  the  silver  includes  a  pair 
of  vase-shaped  wine  coolers,  by  Benjamin  Smith,  1808.  originally 
in  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  Collection;  and  a  pair  of  silver-gill 
candelabra,  by  John  Carter,  1771. 


PICTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 


TI 


THE  LANDING  OF  AEXEAS  IN  ITALY :  CLAUDE  LE  LORKAIN  :  THE  LATE  DUKE 
KENT'S  COLLECTION  :  TO  BE  SOLD  AT  MESSRS.  CHRISTIE'S  ON  MARCH  12TH-14 


THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  KENT'S  COLLECTION 

THE  late  Duke  of  Kent  collected  over  a  period  of  years,  with 
great  care  and  judgment,  old  English  and  French  furniture, 
beautiful  porcelain  and  objects  of  art,  pictures,  and  silver, 
with  the  intention  of  furnishing  a  larger  country  house  than  Coppins, 
Ivcr,  Buckinghamshire,  as  well  as  a  London  House.  As  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  intends  to  continue  living  at  Coppins  and  has  no  London  resi- 
dence at  present,  she  has  decided  to  dispose  of  a  portion  of  the  exten- 
sive collection,  which  has  been'removed  from  Windsor  Castle  and  Fort 
Belvedere,  ['his  portion  has  been  sen'  in  Christie's  For  sale  on  March 
12th  141I1.  Three  illustrated  catalogues  have  been  issued.  The  first 
deals  with  the  furniture,  porcelain  and  objects  of  art.  which  will  be 
submitted  on  the  mornings  of  the  dates  mentioned;  the  second  com- 
prises the  old  English  silver,  which  will  be  offered  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  13th:  and  the  third  is  of  the  old  and  modern  pictures  and 
draw  ings.  win  ii  will  come  under  the  hammer  on  the  following  after- 
noon. Among  1  he  pictures  singled  out  for  illustration  in  the  catalogue 
are  three  classi<  works  by  Claude  le  Lorrain,  which  had  come  from 
the  Captain  Robert  Brassey  sale  in  1940  at  a  cost  of  £3,885 — in  the 
Sir  Philip  Miles  sale  in  1884  they  had  brought  £12,127.  The  first  two, 
Priests  Sacrificing  to  Apollo  and  The  Landing  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  each 
measuring  nearly  6  ft.  high  and  over  7  ft.  wide,  are  known  as  the 
'Alticri  Claudes';  and  the  third,  A  Herdsman  Driving  Cattle  Through  a 
River,  measures  26  in.  <  37  in.  Another  huge  canvas  is  The  Repose  in 
Egypt,  by  the  Pisa-born  painter,  Orazio  Gentileschi,  which  came  out 
of  the  Margam  Castle,  Glamorgan,  sale  in  1941  for  £399.  Among  the 
works  illustrated  in  the  furniture  catalogue  are  a  very  fine  set  of 
Queen  Anne  chairs,  the  seats  and  backs  covered  with  red  velvet,  on 
gilt  cabriole  legs  and  club  feet,  decorated  with  foliage  in  gesso  work: 
a  walnut  settee,  of  the  same  period,  the  double  back  with  vase-shaped 
centres  carved  at  the  top  with  shells  and  foliage;  a  pair  of  Chinese 
porcelain  figures  of  phoenixes,  their  plumage  enamelled  in  colours, 
on  rockwood  plinths,  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period;  and  a  Dresden 
equestrian  group  of  Frederick  the  Great,  with  a  Negro  page.  In  addi- 


HE  most  interesting  of  the  latter  part  of  the  1 946  sales 
under  this  heading  was  that  held  at  Christie's  on  Decem- 
ber 6th,  when  seven  small  paintings  on  panel,  from  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Viscount  Rothermere,  contributed  £30,639  to- 
wards the  day's  total  of  £40,667.  One  of  these  panels  showed 
a  startling  advance  on  its  previous  auction  valuation.  In  the 
Marchioness  Gonyngham  sale  at  Christie's  in  1908  a  half-length 
portrait  (18J  in.  x  15J  in.)  of  a  young  woman,  in  a  dark  bodice 
with  white  linen  scarf  over  her  shoulders  and  white  cap,  de- 
scribed as  of  the  Early  Flemish  School,  brought  £57  15s,  Now, 
catalogued  as  being  by  Holbein,  it  changed  hands  at  £7,350. 
The  top  price  of  the  Rothermere  panels,  however,  was  the 
£13,125  given  for  a  Rembrandt  self-portrait  (25  in.  /  1 8 j  in. 
in  a  black  coat  with  gold  buttons,  while  lace  collar,  and  black 
hat,  painted  in  1632,  when  he  was  26  years  of  age.  In  1899  it 
was  exhibited  at  the  Rembrandt  Exhibition,  Burlington  House 
by  Lord  Leconfield,  whose  ancestor  had  paid  £210  for  it  in  the 
Duke  of  Orleans's  sale  in  1798 — a  reproduction  of  this  panel 
appeared  in  our  last  issue  (p.  153).  The  other  Rothermere 
panels  were:  a  Botticelli  portrait  ( 1 8.1  in.  <  14  in.)  of  a  woman,  in 
black  dress  with  white  gauze  veil  over  her  golden  hair,  which  realized 
£5,250;  a  Bellini  pieta  (17  in.  >  13  in.),  showing  the  weeping  Mag- 
dalen supporting  the  body  of  Christ  on  the  edge  of  the  Tomb,  £3,360; 
a  Lucas  Cranach  portrait  (7^  in.  x  5^  in.)  of  Sibylle  von  Cleve,  wife  of 
Johann  Friedrich  I,  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  black  dress  with  puffed  sleeves, 
and  small  black  hat  with  white  ostrich  feathers,  £714  (this  had  fetched 
£1,050  in  1935);  a  portrait  (io\  in.  x  8  in.)  of  Charles  IX.  King  of 
France,  in  black  doublet,  small  white  lace  collar,  and  black  cap  en- 
riched with  jewels  and  white  feather,  £525;  and  The  Virgin  and  Child 
in  Glory  (25  in.  X  19  in.),  by  Rubens,  £315.  Pictures  from  other  pro- 
perties, in  the  same  day's  sale,  included  The  Supper  at  Emmaus,  attrib- 
uted to  Velazquez,  which  made  £504  (this  had  brought  £199  10s. 
in  1927);  a  Zoffany  portrait  of  Christopher  Fawcett,  Recorder  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  seated  with  his  wife  at  a  table  on  which  his  daughter  is 
sitting.  £2,100;  a  circular  panel  of  The  Madonna  and  Child,  with  the 
Infant  St.  John  and  female  Saint,  by  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  £525:  a  Jan 
Brueghel  hilly  landscape,  with  the  Repose  in  Egypt,  on  copper,  signed 
and  dated  1595,  £1,630.  In  the  same  rooms,  on  October  25th.  two 
Van  Goyen  panels,  a  view  of  a  town  on  a  river,  with  a  ferry-boat 
carrying  a  carriage  and  figures  about  to  land,  and  a  river  scene,  with 
fishermen  drawing  a  net.  fetched  £2.520  and  £1.260  respectively:  a 
small  painting  of  an  interior  with  a  young  woman  playing  a  violon- 
cello and  looking  towards  a  man  on  a  balcony,  by  Pieter  de  Hooch. 
£1,785  (in  1892  this  had  brought  only  £21);  another,  of  a  girl  in 
slate-coloured  dress,  with  red  cloak,  and  holding  a  mask,  by  F. 
Boucher,  £1,155  (this  cost  £157  10s.  in  1880);  a  portrait  of  Jan  Bap- 
tista  Castelan,  probably  the  mysterious  Italian  artist  'Jean  Baptista." 
by  Sir  Antonio  Mor.  £630;  a  Luca  Signorelli  tondo.  The  Madonna  and 
Child  with  Saints,  £525;  and  a  small  painting  of  a  group  of  masked 
figures  on  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark's.  Venice,  attributed  to  Guardi. 
£546.  On  November  8th,  an  attractive  figure  picture.  The  Young 
Musician,  painted  by  the  Swedish  painter  Ferdinand  Fagerlin  in  1879. 
when  he  was  54  years  of  age.  changed  hands  at  £1.260;  and  £441  was 
given  for  The  Edge  of  the  Cliff,  by  P.  Wilson  Steer:  while,  on  November 
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15th,  £819  was  paid  for  a  small  P.  Brueghel  panel,  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  On  November  22nd,  a  water-colour 
drawing  of  a  passing  storm,  by  Constable,  realized  £441 ; 
and  a  carefully  painted  homely  interior,  First  Steps,  by  G.  B. 
Torriglia,  £378;  on  November  29th,  a  Turner  water- 
colour  drawing,  Richmond  Terrace,  circa  1836,  made  £504; 
and  a  panel  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  G.  van  den 
Eeckhout,  £399.  Two  of  Peter  de  Wint's  water-colour 
drawings,  Boats  on  the  Thames  near  Twickenham,  and  Norwich 
Cathedral  from  the  Watergate,  fetched  £346  10s.  and  £273 
respectively  on  December  13th,  when  £346  10s.  was  given 
for  a  David  Cox  drawing,  The  Hayfield,  1835;  and  £682  10s. 
for  a  portrait  in  oils  of  Lady  Naesmyth,  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
John  Murray,  of  Philiphaugh,  seated  at  a  table  holding  a 
book,  by  Raeburn.  On  December  20th,  a  delightful  still- 
life  subject,  painted  by  Fantin-Latour  in  1877,  showing 
stocks  in  a  jar  with  peaches  on  a  plate,  and  plums  and 
cherries  on  a  table,  changed  hands  at  £1,207  10s.;  Reverie, 
by  Albert  Moore,  and  a  small  panel  portrait  of  an  ecclesi- 
astic, praying  in  a  landscape,  ascribed  to  Van  Orley,  each 
fetched  £252;  a  small  painting  of  a  view  near  Highgate, 
by  Constable,  £441 ;  and  Evening:  Isle  of  Wight,  by  P.  Wil- 
son Steer,  £220  10s.  Christie's  first  sale  of  1947  (January 
10th)  included  a  little  work  painted  by  Auguste  Renoir  in  LATE^DUKE 
1880,  Sur  la  Falaise,  which  sold  for  £819;  Trees  in  iV  shape, 
in  water-colours,  by  Paul  Cezanne,  £304  10s. ;  and  a  por- 
trait of  Gonnoske  Komai,  by  Augustus  E.  John,  £199  I0S-  Seven  days 
later,  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  green  coat,  red  vest  and  white 
cravat,  powdered  hair,  with  landscape  background,  by  Raeburn. 
brought  £997  10s.  On  January  24th,  a  small  panel,  The  Critics, 
painted  by  A.  A.  Lesrel  in  1891,  sold  for  £577  10s. ;  Soldier  Ever, 
Traitor  Never,  1901,  by  Stephen  Lewin,  £231 ;  and  water-colour  draw- 
ings included  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  near  Guildford,  circa  1830,  by  Turner, 
which  fetched  £462;  Dietz  on  the  River  Lahn,  by  T.  M.  Richardson, 
187 1 ,  £283  ios.,  and  The  Primrose  Gatherers,  by  Birket  Poster,  £315. 

Old  Master  engravings  at  Sotheby's,  on  October  23rd,  included 
two  leaves  of  Gothic  foliage  ornament,  by  the  'Master  of  W.A.,'  ex- 
hibited at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1936,  which  changed 
hands  at  £560;  while  coloured  sporting  prints,  on  December  4th,  in- 
cluded a  set  of  four  old  D.  Wolstenholme's  Hertfordshire  Village  Scenery, 
which  fetched  £320;  and  a  set  of  four  shooting  subjects,  by  G.  Hum. 
after  S.  J.  E.  Jones,  made  £210.  Among  the  pictures  offered  on  De- 
cember nth  was  a  portrait  of  Mameluke,  Winner  of  the  Derby,  1827, 
standing  on  a  race-course  saddled  and  held  by  a  groom,  with  a  stable- 
boy  standing  in  the  background,  by  Ben  Marshall,  signed  and  dated 
1827,  which  realized  £1,000;  Brick  Echoue  dans  le  Port  de  Trouville, 
1878,  by  Eugene  Boudin,  £400;  a  painting  of  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  a  French  judge,  in  black  robes  with  white  stock,  by  Georges  Roualt. 
£880;  a  view  of  Etretat,  with  two  small  boats  drawn  up  on  the  shore, 
painted  by  Georges  Braque  in  1930,  £280;  and  a  scene  on  the  terrace 
before  a  Gothic  mansion  (said  to  be  Strawberry  Hill),  by  an  artist  of 
the  early  nineteenth-century  English  School,  £390.  Two  leaves  from 
the  fifteenth-century  manuscript  Hours  of  Elienne  Chevalier,  Treasurer  of 
France,  each  with  a  miniature  painted  by  Jehan  Fouquet,  brought 
£4,200  on  December  18th;  the  first  leaf,  Vespers  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
fetched  £2,900;  the  other,  Memorial  of  St.  Veranus,  £1,2,00.  Again,  on 
December  18th,  a  painting  of  a  child  chasing  a  butterfly  and  a  woman 
leading  a  child  by  the  hand  in  a  tree-bordered  lane,  with  a  village  and 
church  behind,  attributed  to  Constable,  brought  £620;  another,  with 
the  same  attribution,  of  a  farmhouse  among  trees  seen  across  a  duck- 
pond,  £400;  an  English  School  portrait  of  a  young  man,  in  blue  dress 
and  wig,  £340;  two  Early  Dutch  School  panels  of  eight  scenes  from 
the  Passion  of  Our  Lord,  £580;  another  panel  of  a  rocky  river  landscape, 
with  a  fortified  town  in  the  distance,  and  a  horseman  in  a  lane  in  the 
foreground,  ascribed  to  Patinier,  £440;  a  Giovanni  dal  Ponte  panel, 
Madonna  and  Child  with  four  Angels,  £440;  one  by  Sano  di  Pietro, 
Madonna  and  Child,  adored  by  St.  Bernardino,  St.  Jerome  and  four  Angels, 
£400;  a  late  fifteenth-century  French  School  roundel  (4J  in.  X  3 J 
in.)  in  ink  heightened  with  body  colour,  showing  St.  Michael  killing  the 
Dragon  in  a  rocky  landscape,  £680 — it  is  suggested  that  this  is  a  design  for 
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a  plaque  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael,  founded  by  Louis  XI  in  1469; 
and  a  small  panel,  The  Bird  Catcher,  by  P.  Breughel  the  Younger, 
£520.  At  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  December  5th,  a  view  of  a  South 
American  plantation,  with  figures  and  animals,  by  an  unknown  art- 
ist, made  £178  ios.;  and,  on  January  1 6th,  The  Return  of  the  Hawking 
Party,  by  H.  Andrews,  realized  £152  5s.;  and  a  Boucher  picture  of  a 
girl  playing  a  tambourine,  with  a  Cupid,  £194  15s. 

Pictures  in  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley's  sale  at  Col.  E.  C.  Shirley's 
residence,  Ettington  Park,  near  Stratford-on-Avon,  on  October  31st, 
included  a  small  bust  portrait  of  Sir-  Thomas  More,  attributed  to  Hol- 
bein, brought  £550;  a  snow  scene,  with  figures  skating  on  a  lake, 
ascribed  to  Avercamp,  £550;  an  Early  French  School  triptych,  with 
portraits  of  the  Children  of  Philip  oj  Castile.  £450;  and  an  Early  English 
School  bust  portrait  of  a  man  in  black  tunic,  £425. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

TO  the  sale  at  Christie's,  on  October  31st,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
had  sent  some  fine  specimens  of  French  decorative  furniture — 
notably  a  Louis  XVI  commode,  with  three  doors  in  the  frieze,  door 
below  and  open  shelves  at  the  end,  the  door  mounted  with  a  panel 
of  Japanese  lacquer,  showing  landscapes,  a  vase  of  flowers,  and  a  fly- 
ing goose  in  black  and  gold,  slightly  heightened  with  colours.  This, 
with  a  pair  of  encoignures,  en  suite,  changed  hands  at  £7,140;  while 
£420  was  given  for  a  Louis  XV  marquetry  commode,  with  two 
drawers,  inlaid  with  branches  of  foliage  in  kingwood  on  tulipwood 
panels  in  kingwood  borders;  an  oval  marquetry  table,  of  the  same 
period,  inlaid  with  flowers  and  trelliswork  on  a  satinwood  ground,  the 
top  set  with  a  Sevres  porcelain  plaque  painted  with  birds,  made 
£304  10s.;  a  pair  of  Louis  XVI  tulipwood  tables,  the  tops  inlaid  with 
foliage  in  kingwood  and  set  with  Sevres  porcelain  plaques,  illuminated 
with  flowers  and  fruit  in  panels,  and  the  sides  mounted  with  similar 
plaques,  £420;  a  Sevres  bowl,  decorated  with  a  floral  design  on  a 
turquoise  ground.  £304  ios.;  and  a  Louis  XVI  ormolu  inkstar..1  with 
foliage  corners  set  with  Sevres  porcelain  plaques,  painted  with  .owers 
in  panels  on  an  apple-green  ground,  £325  ios.  From  the  Duke  S New- 
castle came  an  old  English  carpet  (15  ft.  X  ni  ft.),  woven  with  a 
military  trophy  surrounded  by  an  oak  wreath,  flowers,  fruit,  and 
scroll  foliage  on  a  red  ground,  which  went  for  £609.  On  November 
7th,  an  Adam  mahogany  winged  bookcase,  with  glazed  folding  doors, 
thire  drawers  in  the  centre,  and  cupboards  below,  sold  for  £1,050; 
and  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  cabinet,  with  sloping  centre  forming  secre- 
taire, ai,.    four  drawers  below,  £483;  and,  on  Nov ember^-stlrTa  ; 
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Chippendale  mahogany  armchair,  the  seat  and  back  covered  with 
tapestry,  woven  with  flowers,  with  two  chairs,  en  suite,  fetched  £672. 
Two  days  later,  £630  was  given  for  a  Louis  XV  I  parquetry  commode, 
inlaid  with  cube  pattern  in  tulipwood  and  kingwood,  stamped  S. 
Oeben;  a  Louis  XVI  marquetry  bonheur  dujour,  with  drawer  fitted  with 
a  writing-slide,  six  small  drawers  at  the  back,  and  a  tambour  panel 
below  enclosing  three  drawers,  fetched  £567;  six  Chippendale  ma- 
hogany chairs  and  two  armchairs,  with  pierced  ladder-pattern  backs, 
the  seats  covered  with  tapestry  cloth,  £819;  a  small  Louis  XV  mar- 
quetry toilet  table,  inlaid  with  a  musical  trophy  and  branches  of 
flowers  on  a  tulipwood  ground,  £420;  and  a  rock  crystal  and  ormolu 
chandelier,  with  scroll  branches  for  eight  lights,  £336.  On  November 
25th  and  26th,  Christie's  had  a  sale  of  decorative  furniture  and  ob- 
jects of  art  at  the  late  Lady  Ludlow's  London  residence,  Bath  House, 
Piccadilly.  This  realized  a  total  of  £25,015,  and  included  a  pair  of 
Chinese  porcelain  figures  of  phoenixes,  their  plumage  enamelled  in 
famille-rose,  on  brown  rockwork  plinths,  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period, 
which  sold  for  £1,417  10s. — Lady  Ludlow  had  bought  these  at  the 
1918  Red  Cross  sale  for  £1,680;  a  pair  of  Sevres  biscuit  figures  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  made  £210;  a  Dresden  figure  of  a  monkey,  hold- 
ing a  carrot,  on  a  Louis  XV  ormolu  plinth,  £357;  a  Russian  green 
jade  circular  dish,  with  flat  red  enamel  handles  mounted  with  silver- 
gilt  borders  and  set  with  rose  diamonds,  by  Faberge,  £577  10s. ;  a 
Louis  XVI  mahogany  commode,  with  five  drawers,  stamped  J.  H. 
Riesener,  £2,730;  an  escritoire,  of  the  same  period,  with  sloping  front 
and  two  drawers  below,  decorated  with  panels  of  Chinese  lacquer, 
with  landscapes  and  summer-house  in  black  and  gold,  £2,520;  and 
a  rose-water  ewer  and  dish,  of  mottled  blue  and  brown  pottery, 
mounted  with  ormolu  scroll  borders  in  the  Louis  XV  taste,  £378.  On 
November  28th,  a  Nantgarw  dessert  service  (47  pieces),  painted  with 
sprays  of  flowers,  with  raised  white  flowers  and  scrollwork  round  the 
borders,  realized  £399;  and  a  French  marquetry  gaming-table,  with 
reversible  top,  inlaid  with  flowers  on  a  kingwood  ground,  £525; 
while,  on  December  3rd,  £630  was  paid  for  a  Persian  carpet  (24  ft. 
X  16J  ft.),  worked  with  a  floral  design  and  a  dark-blue  medallion  on 
a  red  ground;  and,  on  December  5th,  a  Sheraton  winged  mahogany 
bookcase,  thedrawer  in  the  centre  forming  a  secretaire,  made £409  10s. 
On  December  1 2th,  a  pair  of  Chelsea  figures  of  a  lady  and  gentleman 
in  Eastern  costume,  seated  beside  jars,  fetched  £262  10s.;  a  casket,  of 
Louis  XV  design,  with  hinged  top,  on  stand  with  one  drawer  and 
shelf,  veneered  with  tulipwood  in  kingwood  borders,  £756;  a  satin- 
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wood  two-tier  table,  with  tray  top,  £367  10s.;  seven  Indian  ivory 
chairs,  of  Chippendale  design,  said  to  have  been  made  in  India  about 
1770,  £630;  and  a  bracket  clock,  movement  by  Thomas  Tampion,  en- 
closed in  a  pedestal-shaped  ebonized  case  (17  in.  high),  £1, 155.  On 
December  19th,  an  old  English  carpet  (19  ft.  5  in.  X  17  ft.),  with  a 
trellis  design  enclosing  bouquets  of  flowers,  pastoral  figures  and  ani- 
mals, presented  to  the  Marquess  of  Breadalbane  in  1843  by  the  Bel- 
fast Ladies'  Association,  brought  £892  10s.;  and  an  Aubusson  carpet 
(36  ft.  X  16  ft.)  with  flowers  and  ribands  on  a  grey  ground,  £777. 
The  collection  of  Chinese  carvings  in  hardstones,  porcelain  and  ob- 
jects of  art,  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  Beatson  Blair,  realized  a  total 
of  £15,543  at  Christie's  on  January  8th  and  9th  the  top  price,  £420, 
being  given  for  a  dark-green  jade  double  vase  and  cover,  formed  as 
two  cylinders,  carved  with  archaic  ornament  and  with  a  figure  of  a 
mythical  bird  in  the  centre;  a  vase  and  cover,  of  white  jade  flecked 
with  emerald  green,  carved  with  dragons  and  cloud  ornaments  in 
high  relief,  £325  10s.;  a  large  pale-green  jade  figure  of  a  woman, 
holding  a  fly  whisk,  with  a  small  figure  at  her  feet,  £336:  and  a  col- 
lection ( 190  pieces)  of  ( Chinese  snuff  bottles,  of  painted  and  enamelled 
porcelain,  various  hardstones,  and  Pekin  glass,  in  a  carved  rosewood 
cabinet,  £409  I  OS.  On  January  23rd,  four  old  English  lacquer  corner 
cabinets,  each  enclosed  by  one  door,  mounted  with  panels  of  bevelled 
looking-glass,  on  stands,  the  whole  decorated  with  (  Chinese  landsi  apes, 
emblems  and  shells  in  gold  on  brown  ground,  with  red  panels  at  the 
sides,  sold  for  £966;  an  old  English  carpet  (38  ft.  22  ft.),  worked 
with  an  oval  panel  of  oak  foliage  in  the  centre,  and  festoons  of  floweis 
and  foliage  round  the  border,  £861 ;  and  ten  Hepplewhitc  mahogany 
armchairs,  the  arched  backs  with  rail  centres  carved  with  laurel  foli- 
age, and  with  fluted  arms  and  fluted  tapering  legs,  the  seats  covered 
with  tapestry  cloth,  £840. 

Sotheby's  sale,  on  October  25th,  included  a  fine-quality  set  of 
Chippendale  mahogany  dining-chairs  (two  arm  and  eight  single),  of 
pale  colour,  the  backs  with  pierced  and  entwined  vase-shaped  splats 
surmounted  by  shaped  top-rails  carved  in  the  French  manner,  sup- 
ported on  square  moulded  legs,  which  realized  £1.550;  a  pair  of 
Chippendale  mahogany  candle  stands,  the  circular  tray  tops  with 
gadrooned  edges,  and  the  tripod  legs  carved  with  foliage  terminating 
in  French  scroll  feet,  £560;  a  Oeorgian  mahogany  breakfront  sec  re- 
taire bookcase,  £440;  and  a  William  III  walnut  cabinet  on  a  stand, 
inlaid  with  shaped  panels  of  seaweed  marquetry,  the  stand  on  bat  l<  >  - 
twisted  legs  united  by  shaped  flat  stretchers,  £240.  On  October  29th, 
a  pair  of  Bow  figures  of  parrots  of  the  Orcen  African  variet)  . 
perched  on  tree  stumps,  each  holding  fruit  in  one  claw, 
made  £390;  a  pair  of  Chelsea  finches  igold  anchor  period), 
perched  on  the  cross  boughs  of  tall  tree  trunks,  £280;  and 
a  Chelsea  figure  of  a  fox,  inspired  by  Aesop's  Fables, 
seated  on  a  tree  stump,  holding  a  chicken  in  his  left  paw. 
and  a  rabbit  slung  over  his  shoulder  (red  anchor  mark), 
illustrated  in  The  Connoissei  r.  March,  1935,  £200.  On 
November  7th,  an  exceptionally  fine  pair  of  seventeenth- 
century  Chinese  porcelain  equestrian  groups,  depicting 
Chinese  gentlemen,  one  seated  on  a  w  hite  glazed  horse,  the 
other  on  an  aubergine  glazed  horse,  with  trappings  in 
green,  yellow  and  black,  changed  hands  at  £1,400;  and  a 
pair  of  K'ang  Hsi  dishes,  decorated  with  finely  draw  n  fig- 
ures of  ladies  and  children  in  jumille-verte  enamels.  £270; 
while,  on  the  following  day.  £560  was  given  for  a  George  I 
red  and  gold  lacquer  bureau-cabinet,  the  sloping  fall 
decorated  with  a  landscape  and  figures;  and  a  tall-case 
clock,  movement  by  Windmills,  enclosed  in  a  red  and  gold 
lacquer  case  decorated  with  chinoiserie.  £340.  All  these 
pieces  came  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir  Frank 
Swettenham.  On  November  14th,  a  Queen  Anne  walnut 
suite  of  four  chairs  and  a  settee  of  two-chairback  form, 
with  vase-shaped  splats.  raised  on  cabriole  legs  with  club 
feet,  made  £620;  and  a  Regency  small  serpentine  side- 
board, in  pollarded  elm  and  mulberrywood.  supported  on 
square  tapering  legs.  £240.  November  22nd  saw  £330 
given  for  a  large  Lung  Ch'uan  celadon  vase,  w  ith  baluster 
body  decorated  round  the  lower  part  with  a  broad  band 
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of  leaves,  the  remainder  with  a  scrolling  peony  design  in  high  relief) 
of  the  Sung  Dynasty;  a  T'ang  Dynasty  stone  head  of  a  Buddhist  priest 
of  heroic  size,  fetched  £200;  a  Sung  Dynasty  standing  figure  of  Kuan 
if  in,  in  carved  wood  with  traces  of  pigment,  £400;  another  of  a  fe- 
nale  Bodhisattva,  also  in  carved  wood  with  traces  of  pigment,  £430; 
md  a  bracket  clock,  movement  by  William  Webster,  who  was  appren- 
iced  to  Thomas  Tompion,  enclosed  in  an  ebonized  case  with  inverted 
jell  top,  £210.  In  a  sale,  totalling  £29,873,  on  November  29th, 
£5,400  was  given  for  an  early  Gothic  tapestry  panel,  woven  with  the 
subjects  of  The  Holy  Trinity  in  red,  blue  and  green  on  a  dark-blue 
ground,  belonging  to  Major  Sir  Humphrey  Noble.  At  one  time  this 
oanel,  measuring  4  ft.  by  3  ft.,  was  thought  to  be  of  Nuremberg  origin 
Df  the  early  Fifteenth  Century,  but  the  late  Sir  Hercules  Read,  of  the 
British  Museum,  believed  it  to  be  of  early  fifteenth-century  English 
.vorkmanship,  and  in  his  sale  at  Sotheby's  in  1928  it  brought  £4,200; 
ts  auction  valuation  in  1898  was  only  £75.  This  November  sale  also 
.ncluded  a  superb  set  of  early  George  II  walnut  chairs,  one  elbow  and 
;ix  single,  covered  in  fine  contemporary  needlework  of  bold  flower- 
head  and  foliate  pattern  in  tones  of  green,  rose,  ivory  and  blue  on  a 
:larker  blue  ground,  with  brass  nailing,  which  realized  £3,800.  There 
are  a  few  chairs  of  this  pattern  in  the  Louvre,  formerly  the  property  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  reputed  to  have  been  made  for  her  by  Thomas 
Chippendale.  The  present  chairs  were  sent  for  sale  by  Sir  Henry  L. 
\ubrey-Fletcher.  From  other  sources  came  a  K'ang  Hsi  jade  incense 
burner  and  cover  of  archaic  bronze  form  and  dark  spinach-green 
ranslucent  tint,  carved  with  a  winged  monster,  with  ringed  handles, 
vvhich  sold  for  £500;  a  set  of  twelve  William  and  Mary  walnut  chairs, 
rarved  in  the  French  late  Renaissance  manner,  the  seats  covered  in 
>ld  scarlet  silk  velvet,  on  cup-turned  legs  with  bun  feet,  £900  (this  set 
~ame  from  Newstead  Abbey  and  is  believed  to  have  been  part  of  the 
urniture  of  the  house  at  the  time  of  Lord  Byron's  ownership) ;  a 
Chinese  carpet  (10  ft.  2  in.  X  6  ft.  2  in.),  with  a  golden  metal-thread 
ield  woven  in  silky-textured  wool  with  a  symmetrical  flowering-plant 
design  in  shades  of  blue  and  brown,  £950;  a  marquetry  bureau  de 
■lame  of  good  quality  and  colour,  the  slope  front  inlaid  with  floral 
sprays  in  shaded  woods  on  a  tulipwood  ground,  the  bombe  sides  and 
back  similarly  decorated,  supported  on  cabriole  legs,  £980;  and  a 
Louis  XV  kingwood  e'tagere,  the  upper  part  surmounted  by  a  pedi- 
ment containing  a  striking  clock,  movement  by  Guillaume  Gilles,  of 
'Paris,  believed  to  have  been  at  one  time  in  Burlington  House,  £000. 
On  December  3rd,  a  Worcester  porcelain  tea  and  coffee  service  (33 
pieces),  painted  with  exotic  birds  and  branches  in  panels  and  with 
smaller  reserves  of  insects  within  slender  gilt  scroll  borders  on  a  yellow 
scale  ground,  changed  hands  at  £700;  a  pair  of  Worcester  vases  and 
rovers,  of  hexagonal  baluster  form,  decorated  with  exotic  birds,  some 
standing  and  others  perched  in  the  branches  of  fruiting  trees  (Wall 
period),  £280;  and  an  apple-green  coffee  pot  and  cover,  from  the 
same  factory,  painted  in  brilliant  colours  with  exotic  birds  in  land- 
scapes, £270.  Again,  on  December  17th,  a  Chelsea  figure  of  a  'Whip- 
poor-Will'  or  Lesser  Goat-Sucker,  taken  from  an  engraving  by  George 
Edwards,  perched  on  a  tree  trunk,  its  beak  open,  bearing  the  raised 
anchor  mark,  sold  for  £300;  a  pair  of  early  Worcester  cream  boats  of 
silver  pattern,  moulded  in  relief  with  a  Chinese  landscape,  picked  out 
in  enamel  colours,  on  the  base  of  one  of  the  cream  boats  in  relief  is 
the  word  Wigornia  (no  other  marked  example  is  recorded),  £290;  and 
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a  pair  of  Bow  figures  of  pheasants,  perched  on  flower-encrusted  tree 
trunks,  £200.  On  December  20th,  a  large  glass  goblet  and  cover, 
weighing  7  lb.,  perhaps  made  about  1700  for  some  clerical  or  ecclesi- 
astical body,  fetched  £220;  and  a  set  of  six  attractive  Gillow  maho- 
gany elbow  chairs,  the  cross-splats  centred  with  entwined  ovals,  and 
the  reeded  arms  with  turned  supports  continuing  to  the  legs,  £240. 
Some  fine  pieces  of  French  furniture  were  included  in  Sotheby's  sale 
on  January  24th  and  25th,  when  a  total  of  £24,854  was  recorded.  The 
top  price,  £1,650,  was  given  for  a  mahogany  commode,  the  top 
signed  J.  H.  Riesener,  the  front  centred  with  a  marquetry  panel  de- 
signed with  a  bouquet  of  flowers  inlaid  on  a  sycamore  ground.  This 
belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Gaspare!  O.  Fairer,  as  did  a  Louis  XVI 
small  secretaire,  signed  M.  Carlin,  the  whole  inlaid  in  a  parquetry 
diamond  pattern  in  harewood  of  two  colours  intersected  by  boxwood 
stringing,  the  interior  containing  six  small  drawers  and  pigeon-holes 
enclosed  in  a  fall-front,  which  fetched  £1,000;  a  Louis  XV  mar- 
quetry toilet  table,  inlaid  with  bouquets  on  a  sycamore  ground  cross- 
banded  with  kingwood,  legs  with  ormolu  mounts,  £1,350. 
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MR.  WILLIAM  LLEWELLYN-AMOS  writes:  I  was  having  tea  with 
an  acquaintance,  and  as  we  were  sitting  chatting  about  his  en- 
thusiasm for  old  books  dealing  with  the  customs  of  other  days,  my  gaze 
fell  on  an  exquisite  glass  cup  with  a  long  poem  on  the  side. 

My  host  intercepted  my  look.  'You  are  interested  in  glass?'  he  said. 
'Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  the  rest  of  my  collection?  I  was  remark- 
ably lucky  when  I  began  it  to  have  the  help  of  a  member  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association  whose  own  particular  interest  lay  in 
English  domestic  glass.  His  advice  and  generous  services  were  invaluable 
to  the  tyro  I  then  was,  and  his  enthusiasm  when  he  returned  from  an 
auction  with  yet  another  prized  piece  for  the  collection  was  most 
stimulating.' 

My  acquaintance's  collection  was  indeed  enchanting,  and  though  he 
professed  to  be  no  connoisseur  of  the  fine  arts,  his  conversation  revealed 
a  wide  knowledge  of  English  glass.  It  appeared  that  his  love  of  social 
history  had  first  given  him  the  idea  of  making  such  a  collection,  for,  as 
he  put  it,  glass  offered  innumerable  opportunities  of  studying  the  customs 
and  even  the  political  history  of  a  period. 

An  interested  audience  encouraged  my  host  to  dilate  upon  his  favour- 
ite subject.  Wayside  inns  and  rattling  coaches  were  conjured  up  in  the 
heavy  glass  tankards  which  once  held  prodigiously  warming  beverages 
when  the  weary  traveller  quenched  his  thirst  and  rested  his  limbs  before 
braving  the  elements  and  a  springless  carriage  once  more.  Gay,  debonair 
wine-glasses  tinkled  an  idle  song  of  young  gallants  toasting  the  lady  of 


their  hearts,  in  all  the  richness  and  extravagance  of 
satin  waistcoats  and  bejewelled  fingers.  Gigantic  gob- 
lets, capable  of  holding  a  quart  of  liquor,  told  of  an  ago 
of  hard  drinking,  of  Frans  Hals  cavaliers  and  corpulent 
hosts.  Tiny  glasses  for  gin  reminded  one  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  heavy  taxes  on  that  spirit,  while  political 
prejudices  and  hatred  were  recorded  for  posterity  in 
mottoes  and  verses  on  glasses  of  every  shape  and  size. 
Heavy  tavern  glasses  recalled  they  had  probably  often 
resisted  the  table-thumping  of  impatient  villagers  try- 
ing to  attract  the  landlord's  attention — who  knows  that 
Turpin  had  not  drunk  from  this  one  with  the  hop- 
wreath  design?  Cider  cups  appropriately  adorned  with 
apples  and  stemmed  wine-glasses  made  to  celebrate 
some  royal  or  civic  occasion,  or  to  win  immortality  for 
a  fair  'Toast  of  the  Town'  here  found  an  important 
place  in  historical  record. 

When  I  left,  I  marvelled  at  the  vast  amount  of  social 
history  to  be  gleaned  from  a  collection  of  drinking 
glasses,  and  I  was  more  than  grateful  to  my  new-found 
friend — a  mere  acquaintance  no  longer — for  providing 
yet  another  link  between  past  and  present.  And  I  paid, 
too,  another  silent  tribute  to  the  unfailing  help  and 
stimulus  offered  to  the  would-be  collector  by  members 
of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


Issued  by  The.  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  whose  members  are  available  to  assist  and  advise  the 
public.  A  list  of  members  and  other  useful  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  The  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association,  Bank  Buildings,  16,  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S.W.i.  {Price,  post-Jree  2/9.      Abioad  3/-.) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  EXHIBIT  THIS  SIGN 

a#c     This  space  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  for  which 
The  Connoisseur  has  been  the  official  publication  since  1918. — Editor. 
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T  TREASURE  my  Anglepoise  because  ii  takes 
any  one  of  1,001  angles  at  a  finger  touch, 
puts  the  light  right  on  the  hook  or  object, 
never  sags  or  droops,  and  takes  up  little  room. 

As  an  aid  in  examining  objets  d'art,  intricate 
carved  work  and  painting-,  it  is  incomparable, 
for  it  throws  a  wonderfully  concentrated  beam 
from  any  conceivable  angle. 

With  all  these  virtues  it  is  understandable 
why  the  Anglepoise  is  in  such  short  supply. 
Snap  one  up  if  you  see  it  .  .  . 

ANGLEPOISE  LAMP 

(Patented  all  countries) 

Sole  Makers ; 
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AND  WOOD  PRESERVATIVE 

(prepared  according  to  the  formula  approved  b\ 
the  late  Prof.  Maxwell  Lefroy) 

All  furniture,  especially  antiques,  should  be  given 
a  preventive  treatment  with  HOPE  Wood-Worm 
Destroyer.  All  parts  of  any  furniture  undergoing 
repair  should  always  be  treated.  One  thorough 
treatment  will  give  permanent  immunity  from 
these  pests,  will  strengthen  and  consolidate  wood 
that  has  been  damaged,  and  cannot  harm  the  rarest 
wood  or  affect  the  existing  polish. 

Prices  from  3  6.     Obtainable  at  Boots',  Timothy 
White's,  or  direct  from  : 

WATCO  LIMITED 

56  BUCKINGHAM  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  VIC  C623 
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Miss  Franki  Whit  ten — 
London's  ff/ost  photo^r,t/>hed 
Blonde  Model  and  Mannequin 
says  :  "I  find  the  Kent-Cosby 
'Allure*  Hairbrush  greatly 
improves  the  beauty  of  the  hair 
generally.** 
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Brushes  beauty  and  fragrance    *  cleanliness  at 
into  your  hair!  bristle  roots 

G.  B.  KENT  &  SONS  LTD.,  24  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I. 
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better  brand  than  the  '  Three 
Castles'  " 

W.  M.  Thackcrav-"The  Virginians" 
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CIGARETTES 

MANUFACTURED  BY  W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS 


w.  I).  *  U.  I).  Wills.  Branch  of  Th«  Imperial  Tobacco  CC  (o(  Great  Britain  A  Ireland),  Ltd.    TT2I  7B 
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new  life-boats  and 
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losses  and  delays  of 
war. 


ROYAL  NATIONAL 

LIFE-BOAT  INSTITUTION 

LIFE-BOAT  HOUSE,  BOREHAM  WOOD,  HERTS. 

THE  EARL  OF  HARROWBY,  Hon.  Treasurer 
LT.-COL.  C.  R.  SATTERTHWAITE.  O.B.E.,  Secretary 
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JAMAVANA  CIGARS,  84  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W.I 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,   CIRCULATION  ETC 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  AND  MARCH  3,  1933 

Of  THE   CONNOISSEUR   WITH   WHICH    IS  INCORPORATED 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO  published  Ouarterly 

at  New  York,  New  York,  for  October  i,  6 

State  of  New  York-  I 


ss. 


County  of  New  York- 

Before  me,  a         Notary  Public        [n  anij  for  the  §tate  anc|  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 

FRED   LEWIS,   who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 

he  is  a    Director    Qf      The  National  Magazine    Co.    Ltd.,  publisher  of   The  Connoisseur 

WITH    WHICH    IS    INCORPORATED    INTERNATIONAL    StUDIO        and  that  the  following  |S)  t()  the  best  of  hjs 

knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for 
the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  19 12,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1 933,  embodied  in  section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher         The  National  Magazine  Co.  Lin.,  28/30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.  1. 
Editor,  H.  Granville  Fell,  28/30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.i. 

Managing  Director,  ^-  ^  •  McPeake,  28,30  Gro->venor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.  1. 

Business  Managers,  None 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd.,  sole  stockholder  The  Hearst 
Corporation,  100  West  Tenth  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  The  common  and  preferred  stock  of  The 
Hearst  Corporation  is  held  by  the  following  Voting  Trustees,  namely  :  John  W.  Hanes,  959  8th  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  ;  Martin  F.  Huberth,  959  8th  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  ;  Richard  E.  Berlin, 
959  8th  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  ;  Richard  A.  Carrington,  Jr.,  1  1  1  1  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles, 
California  ;  Henry  S.  MacKay,  Jr.,  458  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California  ;  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr.,  959  8th  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  and  John  Randolph  Hearst,  959  8th  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York  under  Voting  Trust  Agreement  dated  as  of  June  26th,  1937,  as  amended.  Of  the 
outstanding  common  stock,  The  Hearst  Foundation,  Inc.  beneficially  owns  33'333°()  and  William  Randolph 
Hearst  beneficially  owns  66"667°().  Of  the  outstanding  preferred  stock,  William  Randolph  Hearst  bene- 
ficially owns  85°,,  and  John  Randolph  Hearst,  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  Randolph  Apperson  Hearst, 
David  Whitmire  Hearst  and  George  Hearst  beneficially  own  15%. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are  :  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given  ;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  know- 
ledge and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do 
not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  fide  owner  ;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation 
has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Fred  Lewis, 

(Signature  of  Director) 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th  day  of  September,  1946 

Andrew  E.  Macyko 

ANDREW  E.  MACYKO,  Notary  Public, 
Queens  Co.  No.  1649,  Reg.  No.  203-M-7. 
Cert,  filed  in  N.  Y.  Co.  No.  213,  Reg.  No.  385-M-;. 
Seal  Commission  Expires  March  30,  1947. 
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'  IT'S  ALL  A  LOT  OF  TWADDLE  ' 

The  late  Sir  Charles  Jackson,  in  his  History  of  English  Plate,  states  that  a  great  deal  of  twaddle' 
has  been  written  to  the  effect  that  the  Standing  Salt  was  used  at  table  to  divide  the  lord  and 

noble  guests  from  inferior  guests  and  menials. 

The  Great  Salt  was  an  object  of  importance,  occupying  the  most  prominent  position  on  the  table, 
and  persons  of  importance  were  therefore  seated  near  it. 

Placed  about  the  table  were  small  Salts,  from  which  each  person  helped  himself  with  a  knife, 
putting  the  salt  at  the  side  of  his  trencher.    From  this  usage  came  the  term  'Trencher  Salts.'  of 
which  very  few  prior  to  the  period  of  Charles  II  have  survived,  indeed  they  are  not  often  found 
in  English  Silver  until  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

The  set  of  four  Trencher  Salts,  which  we  illustrate,  were  made  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
by  Thomas  Ash,  of  Steyning  Lane,  London,  in  the  year  1711. 


WALTER  H.  WILLSON  LTD. 


Id,  KING  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

Whitehall  6463  Cables  :  Auri/abro,  Piccy,  London 
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132,  EAST  DELAWARE  PLACE 
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Queen  Anne  walnut  kneehole  Secretaire,  2  ft.  7  ins. vnde, 
■>  ft  7  ins.  high,  I  ft.  5  ins.  deep.  The  small  walnut-cased  Watch 
Stand  is  most  interesting,  and  contains  a  repeating  striking 
movement  operated  by  a  watch.     Maker,  William  Hill  Jr., 


Walsingham,  circa  1730. 
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Telephone  :  ABBEY  3578  (Late  of  22.  Old  Bond  ^reet)  Cables  :  DATEMARK,  LONDON 

III 


Original  Water-colour  Drawing  by  C.  B.  NEWHOUSE 


27,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET 
LONDON 

W.C.i 


Telephone:  HOLBORN  3936 
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Cables :  PHIZ,  LONDON 
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GREGORY  &  CO. 


(Bruton  Street)  LTD. 
Established  1823 


Telephone : 
MAY  fair 
2066 


27,  Bruton  Street,  W.i 
INTERESTING  FURNITURE 


Telegrams  : 
Gregco,  WesJo 
London 


A  Sheraton  mahogany  pedestal  Writing  Table  with  two  drawers  in  top  and  four 
drawers  each  side  of  kneehole  ;  book,  shelf  beneath  top,  lined  in  brown  leather. 
Height  30  ins.,  width  42^  ins.,  depth  z\\  ins. 

A  carved  Chippendale  mahogany  open  Armchair,  covered  in  gold  damask, 

fringed  at  base. 


ft 


TELEPHONE  54901 


(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


EXETER  SILVER 


Height,  6i  ins. 


MAKER  :  THOS.  COFFIN, 
EXETER,  1727 


Set  of  four,  56  ozs. 


5  STATION  BUILDINGS- QUEEN  SLfXETfR 

(Ike  *fZ4t/i$A<£t) 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
Medallists 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD 

EST.  1772 

DEALERS  IN  EGYPTIAN  AND  CLASSICAL 
WORKS  OF  ART 


GREEK  BLACK-FIGURE  'MINOR  ARTIST'  KYLIX 
Attic,  c.  520  B.C.  Diameter,  8£  inches 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


Telephone  :  WHITEHALL  5275  (4  lines) 


Cables:  SPINK,  LONDON 
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W,  WILLIAMSON 
SONS 


Wm.  Williamson 


F.  H.  Boys 


CASTLE  HOUSE 

49,  QUARRY  STREET 

GUILDFORD 

SURREY 

English 
^furniture 

TELEPHONE  NO.  5019 


Queen  Anne  Elbow  Chair  in  Walnut 


action 


OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF  MANSIONS  AND  HOUSES  IN 
ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY.     SALES  OF  LANDED 
ESTATES  AND  PROPERTIES 


HENRY   SPENCER  St  SONS 

RETFORD  AND  WORKSOP,  Not* 

Auctioneers,  Val  uers  and  Land  Agents 
VALUATIONS  FOR  INSURANCES  AND  ALL  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Established    1840.       HARRY   A.   SPENCER,  f.a.i.  ;   ERIC  C.   SPENCER,   m.b.e.,   m.a.   (cantab),   f.s.i.,   f.a.i.  ;   RUPERT  W.   SPENCER,   m.a.  (cantab),  f.a.i. 
THE  CONNOISSEUR,  June,  1947  vm 


Wt  *  1!  ***** 


A  corner  of  one  of  our  showrooms. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English  and  Continental 
Works  of  Art,  recognised  as  the  most  comprehensive  in  the  World. 

M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 


Established  1868 


44-52,  NEW   OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 


TELEPHONE:  MUSEUM  2121 


IX 


ACTON  SURGEY. 

THE    ALBEMARLE    GALLERIES,    6,   Albemarle   Street,    LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  ;  REQENT  7303  4 


One  of  our  galleries,  where  we  have  a  large  selection  of 
FINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  OF  ALL  PERIODS  TAPESTRIES,  SILKS  &  VELVETS 

EARLY  WORKS  OF  ART  PANELLED  ROOMS,  ETC. 


KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 

Hanover  Square  Auction  Galleries 

SALES  BY  AUCTION 

are  held  regularly  of 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  MANSIONS  AND  PRIVATE  RESIDENCES. 
TRADE  STOCKS  AND  OTHER  EFFECTS. 
ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  FURNITURE. 
PICTURES,  JEWELS,  SILVER,  CHINA  AND  GLASS. 
LIBRARIES,  BOOKS  AND  WORKS  OF  ART. 
TEXTILES,  FURS,  WINES  AND  CIGARS. 


June  10th  and  11th 

Bv  l.irection  of  P.  Lubbock,  Esq. 

The  Contents  of  BIRCH  HALL,  WINDLE- 

SHAM 

June  24th 

Sale  of  SPORTING  GUNS  and  FISHING 
TACKLE  at  HANOVER  SQUARE 
GALLERIES,  1  p.m. 


FORTHCOMING  SALES— 
July  8th 


of   'BOOTHLEA,'  SALE, 


By  Order  of  Mrs.  B.  Keller 

The  Contents 
CHESHIRE 

July  16th 

By  Direction  of  H.  Pollock,  Esq. 

The  Contents  of  the  Residence,  SAFFRONS 
HOUSE,  EASTBOURNE 


Further  particulars  and  advice  obtainable  from 

20  HANOVER  SQUARE,   LONDON,  W.l 


Telephone  :  MAYfair  3771 


Telegrams  :  Galleries,  Wesdo,  London 
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VALLEY  OF  THE  WYE,'  by  J.  C.  IBBETSON  (signed  and  dated  1815). 


Canvas :  27  ins 


TOOTH 

Established  1842 

31,  BRUTON  STREET, 

LONDON,  W.l 

M^yfair  2920  Cables:  'INVOCATION,  London' 
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HARRODS  LTD 

THE  CONNOISSEUR,  June,  1947 


Travellers  on  the  Road. 


Woodcutters  Refreshing. 


THOMAS  ROWLANDSON 


A  Picture  Gallery.  Fox  Hunting,  Full  Cry. 


FRANK  T.  SABIN 

(NEW  BOND  STREET) 

49,  WOODVILLE  GARDENS,  EALING,  W.5 

Phone:  PERIVALE  5168  Cable  Address:  SABINUS,  LONDON 
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CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 


DELOMOSNE 

&  SON,  LIMITED 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


Specialists  in 

@lt>  jenglisb  ant)  3risb  Glass 


A  fine  Chelsea  Figure  of  Pomona  seated  among 
the  branches  of  a  peach  tree  and  holding  a 
basket  of  fruit,  on  a  plinth  encrusted  with 
flowers.  Gold  anchor  mark.  Height  14  in. 


OLD  ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL 
PORCELAIN  •  FURNITURE  •  NEEDLEWORK 

4,  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD, 
KENSINGTON  HIGH  ST.,  W.8 

(Two  minutes  from  High  Street  Station) 

Telephone:  WEStern  1804.  Cables:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


For  Sale. — Antique  spinning-wheel,  171 5,  perfect  condition.  Certificate,  Science 
Museum,  Kensington,  £50.    Box  No.  6434. 

Wanted. — Water-colours  by  John  Wykeham  Archer,  R.W.S.,  1808-1864.  Box 
No.  6439. 

Heraldic  Bookplates,  etc.,  artistically  and  accurately  designed  from  registered 
blazonings  or  examples  ;  engraved  and  reproduced  by  experts.  Reasonable 
research  undertaken.    Box  No.  6441. 

For  Sale. — Portrait  of  child,  by  Frank  O.  Salisbury.  In  oils.  Size  52  in.  X  43  in., 
in  gilt  frame.    Offers  to  Box  No.  6444. 

One  Fine  Old  Heriz  Carpet,  19J  ft.  x  12}  ft.,  red  ground  with  rich  blue  border  and 
handsome  centre  medallion.  Price  £295.  Apply  Daw,  79  Lombard  Street,  E.C.3. 
Phone  :  Mansion  House  7001. 

Persian  Rugs. — Restorations  and  lepairs  undertaken  by  very  highly  recommended 
craftsman  of  Turkish  origin.    Box  No.  6445. 

For  Sale. — In  excellent  condition,  13  volumes  of  Dickens,  1st  edition.  Offers, 
20  Park  Avenue,  Golders  Green,  N.W.11. 

Manageress  of  High-Quality  Antique  Shop  requires  new  post,  as  employer  is 
now  retiring  ;  able  to  shorthand,  type,  drive  car  ;  fairly  good  knowledge  of  antiques. 
Box  6,  Smith's  Library,  Shirley,  Southampton. 

China  Restoring. — Period  pieces  a  speciality.  Remodelling  of  missing  parts. 
No  riveting.    Rosenbaum,  53  Primrose  Gardens,  N.W.3. 

Miniatures. — Family  miniatures  faithfully  reproduced,  from  5  guineas.  Old, 
damaged  miniatures  perfectly  restored.  Valerie  Serres,  79a  Marine  Parade, 
Brighton.    Established  1760.    Telephone  2557. 

For  Sale. — Genuine  old,  tall,  8-day  grandfather  clock,  in  going  order.  Oak  Case. 
Box  No.  6450. 

Established  Antique  Business  in  West  End  of  Edinburgh.  Good  and  varied 
stock  in  excellent  condition.  Also  wonderful  connexion.  Good  reasons  for  dis- 
posal. Audited  accounts.  Apply  Robert  Stewart  &  Scott,  Solicitors,  1  Rutland 
Square,  Edinburgh. 

Disabled  Ex-serviceman  wishes  to  purchase  stamp  collections,  accumulations, 
rarities,  etc.    Box  No.  6433. 

When  in  London  call  on  Alexandre  Raghinsky,  77  Blandford  Street,  Baker  Street, 
W.i,  for  early  and  interesting  English  porcelain. 

Wanted. — Connoisseur,  Nos.  486  and  493.  Librarian,  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford. 

For  Sale. — The  Connoisseur,  1901  to  1934,  1937  to  1946.  Mortimer,  Ash  Lodge, 
Stoughton  Drive  South,  Leicester. 

Wanted. — Icelandic  pictures,  drawings,  water-colours,  oils,  etc.,  old  or  new.  Also 
Icelandic  maps,  travel-books,  and  all  literature  pertaining  to  Iceland  in  any  language. 
Offers  ?    Write  Box  No.  6431. 

Wanted. — Books  pertaining  to  Iceland  in  any  language.    Box  No.  6432. 

For  Sale. — Twelve  stippled  engravings  on  sheepskin  by  C.  Jackson  Stodart  (after 
Hogarth),  'The  Rake's  Progress'  (eight),  Election  Series  (four).  £150  or  near  offer. 
All  unmounted  and  in  perfect  condition  in  dustproof  folder.  Oakley,  6  Bishop's 
Way,  Andover,  Hants. 

For  Sale. — Heath  Robinson  water-colour  drawings.  Beautiful  original  water- 
colours  from  illustrations  'Twelfth  Night,'  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  Hans 
Andersen.  Considered  his  best  serious  work.  Valuable  collection.  Write  Box 
B943,  c/o  Streets,  110  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.2. 

Moderate  Quantity  of  English  Sixteenth-century  Curtains  required.  Must  be 
heavy  quality,  and  have  not  less  than  three  shades  interwoven.  Also  four-poster 
Sheraton  double  bed,  with  or  without  mattress.  Full  particulars  to  Bexon  Manor, 
Bredgar,  near  Sittingbourne. 

Americans  in  Eire. — Silver,  paintings,  antiques  for  sale  near  Limerick,  including  a 
white  marble  Venus,  5  ft.  high.    Write  Box  No.  6433. 

Old-time  Sailing  Ships. — I  repair  and  re-rig  contemporary  models  and  make 
reproductions  of  ships,  any  period.  (Workmanship  up  to  museum  standard.) 
K.  Blake,  Ealing  Cottage,  The  Drive,  Chestfield,  Whitstable. 

Wanted. — Connoisseur,  Nos.  185,  353,  445,  448,  467,  471  and  486.  Illustrated 
auction  catalogues  of  English  porcelain  collections.  MacHarg,  4  Westfield  Drive, 
Gosforth,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Wanted  for  his  collection  by  officer  of  the  regiment,  helmet  and  shako  plates,  cross- 
belt  plates,  waist-belt  clasp,  etc.,  bearing  the  Arabic  numerals  '43'  or  '52.'  Lt.-Col. 
J.  B.  Jarvis,  Naval  and  Military  Club,  94  Piccadilly,  W.I. 

For  Sale. — Very  fine  genuine  old  English  shop  front,  measuring  10  ft.  3  in.  long, 
7  ft.  7  in.  high,  and  3  ft.  deep.  Sketch  on  application.  J.  D.  Walter  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Estate  Offices,  9  &  11  New  Road,  Chatham  ('phone  3608  9),  and  178  High  Street, 
Rochester  ('phone  324S)- 

Art  Collectors  informed  about  attributions,  condition  of  paintings,  and  possibility  of 
disposal  by  specialist  of  repute  and  sound  experience. — Write  Box  No.  6453. 

Advertiser,  quiet  yet  energetic,  42,  genuine  love  old  furniture  and  antiques,  dreaming 
romantic  histories  round  these,  seeks  active  interest  with  prospects  small  established 
business,  south  or  south-west.  Considerable  business  experience.  Very  small 
capital  available  as  good  faith.    Box  No.  645s. 

Period  Reproduction. —  £150  will  purchase  solid-moulded  oak  panelling  and  Tudor 
period  stone  mantel.  Will  cover  area  27  ft.  X  8  ft.  approx.,  specially  made  in  eight 
easily  fixed  sections  with  cornice  and  skirting.  L'nused,  and  capable  of  adjustment 
to  any-sired  room.    Write  10  Essex  Street,  W.C.2,  or  'phone  Temple  Bar  1491. 

Fine  Old  Books  for  disposal,  including  a  complete  set  of  the  History  of  English  Furn- 
iture, by  Percy  Macquoid,  first  editions  1904,  1905,  1906  and  190S,  in  perfect  con- 
dition, not  finger-marked  ;  also  rare  copy  of  Old  English  Glasses,  by  Albert  Harts- 
home  (1897).    What  offers  ?    Write  Box  No.  6456. 


Reenter  advertisements  are  52.00  for  15  wards  (minimum^,  and  therea'rer  10  cents  per  word, 
which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR.  572  MADISON  AVE.NUE. 
7\i£\V  YORK  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  latter  should 
be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  Connoisseur  accept  no 
responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 
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26, New  Bond  Street,  London. w.i. 


George  1 1  silver  Cake  Basket  by  S.  HERBERT. 
London  1 753.     53  oz.  15  dwt.     I3J  X  1 1  i  in. 

Antique  Silver,  Jewels  and  Objets  d'^Art. 
Collections  or  Individual  pieces  purchased. 
Valuations 
for  Trobate,  ^Division  and  Insurance. 


Telegrams : 

TESSIERITE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 


Telephone  : 
MAYPAIR  0458. 


A 


twin-domed  bureau  bookcase  of  oak 
with  bolection -moulded  panelled  doors. 
The  cupboard  space  is  fitted  with  drawers, 
pigeon-holes  and  adjustable  shelves. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  carefully  chosen 
XVIII  Century  furniture  that  may  be  seen  at 


HEAL'S 

196    TOTTENHAM    COURT    ROAD,    LONDON,  W.I, 


fe^l  t^)  KSsI  <^?">  (^)  (^)  t^l  <<i^)  (^i 


L<?/   B ////<? 
/<://•<?   care   0/  ?/ 

BULLEN'S  specialise  in  the  expert 
handling  of  furniture,  fine  art  and  antiques 
when  packing  and  despatch  to  any  part  of  the 
world  is  required.  You  are  safe  in  leaving 
it  to  them,  both  here  and  at  destination 
point  :  Bullen's  have  agents  everywhere. 
Telephone    the    Victoria    number    below  ! 

For   Packing   and   Shipping  for  Export 

80  BESSBOKOUGH  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  ROAD,  VICTORIA 
TELEPHONE:       VIC    7827/4  Lines 


W?0  t<£J>>  Id^l  WS^l  t^l  <^*>  t^l  W^l  fc£^> 
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JUDGE  JEFFREYS'  LODGINGS 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOD  PUECTED 

IRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  JL^V^  JLVV^JlI  JliO  1  IIJlV 


Telephone  369 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  AND  CLOCKS 


Left. 

An  Eight-day 
Striking  Clock  by 
Tho.  Johnson, 
London,  in  a 
walnut  and 
marqueterie  case 
of  fine  mellow 
colour,  8  ft.  2  in.  high 
over-all.    Circa  1695. 


Right. 

An  Eight-day 
Striking  Clock  by 
Justinian  Morse, 
Barnett,  in  a 
walnut  case  of 
superb  golden 
brown  colour, 
8  ft.  4  in.  high,  over- 
all.   Circa  1745. 


\  List  of  Clocks  with  descriptions,  prices  and  photographs  will  be  sent  on  application 
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LOVE  &  SONS 

ESTABLISHED  OYER  75  YEARS 

Dealers  in  Antique  Furniture,  English 
and  Continental  Porcelain  and  Glass, 
Antique  Scotch  and  English  Silver, 
Objects  of  Virtu,  Picture?,  Carpets 
and  Rugs. 


Auctioneer  Valuators  and  Fire  Loss 
Assessors,  Inventories  and  Valuations 
for  Insurance  and  Probate,  Furniture 
and  LuS8ASe  Repositories,  Removers. 

Visitors  to  Perth  should  not  miss  the  opportunity  of 
inspecting  one  of  the  finest  Selections  in  Central  Scotland. 

HEAD  OFFICE: 

ST.  JCffNV  PLACE,  PERTH 
SCOTLAND 


•PHONE  :  50  PERTH  (3  lines) 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 


Fine  Art  Auctioneers 


Regular  Auction  Sales  of 

PORCELAIN,  POTTERY,  GLASS,  ETC.,  FURNU 
TURE,  OBJECTS  OF  ART,  SILVER,  JEWELLERY, 
PICTURES,  PRINTS,  ENGRAVINGS,  ETC., 
VIOLINS  AND  OTHER  ANTIQUE  MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


POSTAGE  STAMPS 


Adv 


vice  willingly  given  tree 


fn 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 

72,  NEW  BOND  ST.,  LONDON,  W.i 

and 

22,  DERING  ST.,  LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone:  MAVfair  6622 


Membership  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society's  Club 
entitles  one  to  the 

ANNUAL  VOLUME 

OF 

THE  OLD  WATER-COLOUR 
SOCIETY'S  CLUB 

12  in.  deep  by  9 J  in.  wide 

Edited  by  ADRIAN  BURY 

Among  other  Features  in  the  igj.6  and  ig^y  Issues  are  the  following : 
Some  Marine  Water-Colours      ...       by  The  Editor 
John  (Warwick)  Smith  ( 1 749- 1 83 1 )    -        -     by  Iolo  Williams 
The  Society  for  the  Study  of  Epic  and  Pastoral  Design 

by  Hesketh  Hubbard,  F.S.A.,  V.-P.R.B.A. 
Joseph  Southall  -  -  -  by  Maxwell  Armfield,  R.W.S. 
Some  Letters  of  Samuel  Prout 

by  F.  Gordon  Roe,  F.S.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 
David  Roberts,  R.A.  -  by  Martin  Hardie,  C.B.E.,  Hon. R.W.S. 
Some  Bridges  in  Water-Colours  by  The  Editor 

The  Landscape  Element  in  Rowlandson's  Work 

by  F.  Gordon  Roe,  F.S.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 
The  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  :  Examples 
of  VC'orks   shown    in    recent    Exhibitions,    with  Catalogues 

The  Old  Water-Colour  Society's  Club  Volume  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  colour-plates  and  about  fifty  mono- 
chrome reproductions  in  collotype 

Particulars  of  the  Club  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colour,  26,  Conduit  Street,  W.i 
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S.  J.  PHILLIPS 


113.  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


Telephone : 
SCAYfair  6261  6t  6262 


A  MAGNIFICENT  WINE  CISTERN.  MADE  IN  BRUSSELS,  CIRCA  1730 


45  inches  in 


weighing  approx.  1300  ccs. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

Old  Fngli«Ji  and  Continental  Slier,  particularly  French  and  Scandinavian. 
C':;e-j  d'art.    Gc'.d  ar.i  zr.i-.t.  Sr.  uf-t  :x=;    Antique  and  Modem  Jewell 


xix 


Pair  of  early  Irish  glass  Candlesticks  with  flat  facet-step  cut  nozzles  and  columns,  stepped  square  bases,  I  I  J  ins.    Circa  1790. 
Irish  oval  Bowl,  flat  diamond  cutting,  vandyked  edge,  I  I  ins.  by  8i  ins.    Circa  1800 


3  GROSVENOR  STREET     ■     NEW  BOND  STREET     •     LONDON,  W.I 

TELEPHONE:  GROSVENOR  3130.  CABLES:  "  CRYSTALDAV,  LONDON"  (W.  Union) 


llIoM  lecudma  Stamp  nwsthmmi 

H.R.HARMER 

39-42  NEW  BOND  STREET  LONDON  W I 

TEL.  M  AYFAI R  0218  (3 LINES) 

ESTABLISHED  OUR  SO  YEARS 

in  <x66o<u/xtLon  urtfh 

H  R  HARM ER  inc 

of  h/ewQj&ik 


I  VALUATIONS  ACCEPTED  BY  ALL  AUTHORITIES 
M     FOR  INSURANCE  -  PROBATE  •  SALE 

i 
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oj  fym  -p/uxte  AtampA 


17,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.  i, 


Whitehall  0287 


EIGHT  EEXTH-CEXTURT  JXD  REGEXCT 
FURNITURE 

PORCELJIX,   GLJSS,  JXD 
WORKS   OF  ART 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS 


PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

BY 

OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 


JAMES  STARK 

18  X  24  inches 
Painted  in  1827 


LTD 


43,    OLD     BOND     STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 


Telephone:  REGENT  3042 


Telegrams:  '.'RESEMBLE,  LONDON.' 
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STOLEN  MINIATURES 


Following  is  a  list  of  valuable  miniatures  stolen  from  DINGLEY  HALL,  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

on  the  6-7th  April,  1947. 


1.  Hon.  Mrs.  John  WODHOUSE,  1796,  by  A.  Plimer. 
Charlotte  Louisa,  nie  Norris,  wife  of  second  Lord  Wodhouse. 
Represents  a  young  woman  with  dark  curling  hair,  large 
dark  eyes  and  a  pale  clear  skin  ;  in  her  hair  is  a  white  scarf. 
Her  dress  is  white  and  open  in  front. 

Approx.  2i"  ova'  shape,  gold  surround  and  back. 


2.  Barbara,  Lady  YOUNG,  by  A.  Plimer.  Second  wife 
of  Sir  William  Young,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  St.  Mawes,  and  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard  Talbot  of  Malahide  Castle  and  the  Baroness 
Talbot  de  Malahide. 

Approx.  3^"  oval  shape,  gold  surround  and  back. 


3.  Laurence  CURRIE  as  a  Child.  Son  of  Mr.  Bertram 
Currie.    Painted  1869  by  Edward  Taylor. 

Approx.  2"  oval  shape,  gold  surround  and  back. 


4.  MAN  in  Pale  Blue  Coat,  by  S.  P.  Smart. 

Approx.  2"  oval  shape,  gold  surround  and  back. 

5.  Hon.  John.  WODHOUSE,  by  Plimer. 

Approx.  3"  oval  shape,  gold  surround  and  back. 

6.  MAN  in  Blue  with  Wig. 

Approx.  2"  oval  shape,  gold  surround  and  back. 

7.  Young  GIRL  in  Cap  and  White  Dress,  by  George 
Chinnery.    Approx.  2"  oval  shape,  gold  surround  and  back. 

8.  WILLIAM  III,  an  enamel  by  H.  Spear. 

Approx.  2j"  oval  shape,  gold  surround  and  back. 

9.  10,  11  &  12. 

One  Adult  FEMALE.  One  Small  BOY. 

One  Small  GIRL.t  One  Small  GIRL. 

All  approx.  3^"  oval  shape,  gold  surround  and  back. 


Any  information  leading  to  the  recovery  of  any  of  these  will  be  suitably  rewarded 

Please  notify  : 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  DIVISIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  CONSTABULARY,  KETTERING. 

Phone  :  Kettering  3434-5 


RARE  STAMPS 


HARMER,  R00KE  &  C°  L™ 

hold    weekly    auctions    of  rare 
stamps    and   collection   at  their 
STRAND  SALE  ROOMS. 

Full   particulars   as  to  Sales 
Commission    and  Valuation 
Charges  may  be  had  from 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 

Established  nearly  50  years 

2,  Arundel  Street,  London,  W.C.2 

TEMPLE  BAR  7941  (4  lines) 
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By  appointment.    Antique.'  Dealers 
to  H.M.  Queen  Mary 


MALLETT  &  SON 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40,    NEW    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 

Tel.  :  May/air  4527 


Dealers  in 
OLD  ENGLISH 
FURNITURE  and 
SILVER, 
PORCELAIN, 
CHINESE  WORKS 
OF  ART 


AVERY  RARE  CHIPPENDALE 
MAHOGANY  CHINA  CABINET 

The  swan  -  neck  pediment, 
frieze  and  stand  are  pierced 
in  lattice  form  in  the  Chinese 
taste.  Circa  1760.  Height 
7  ft.  3  ins.;  width  4  ft.  4  ins.; 
depth  1  ft.  6  ins. 


By  Appointment,  Medallists  to  H.M.  The  King 

SPINK  *  SON/  LTD* 

Est.  1772 

Dealers  in 
Fine  Coins  and  Medals 

5,  6  &  7,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Tel. :  Whitehall  5275  (3  lines)  Cables  :  Spink,  London 


BRIGHTON 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  AND  PORCELAINS 

We  still  have  a  large  stock  available 
and  respectfully  solicit  enquiries  from 
our  friends  at  home  and  overseas. 

THE  SUSSEX  GOLDSMITHS'  CO.  LTD. 
13,  PAVILION  BUILDINGS 


PITT  &  SCOTT 

LTD. 

{Established  1876) 

Fine  Art  Packers  and  Forwardins  Agents 

Seventy  years'  experience  of  satisfactory  service 
in  packing,  and  shipment  of  Objets  d'art  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Household  removals  to  and  from  all  parts  abroad. 
• 

Please  write  for  illustrated  booklet  of  information. 
LONDON  :  1/3  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH  YARD,  E.C.4 

AND  AT  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW.  PARIS,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ETC 


PETER  BOODE 


CHINESE  ANTIQUES 
AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 


5,  CARLOS  PLACE,  W.I 


TEL.:  MAY.  7143 


For  Sale:  8  IMPORTANT  ENGRAVINGS,  all  perfect 

1.  CAROLUS  PRINCEPS  :   Toque,  dated  1748,  J.  G.  Wille 

(Suitable  Jacobite  Society) 

2.  LE    CHIMISTE  :   Tenier,   Phil  le    Bas.     Dedie  Conte  de 

Wassnuer 

3.  INSTRUCTION  PATERNELLE  :  Terburg,  dated  1765,  J.  G. 

Wille.    Dedie  Her  Majesty  Marie  Therese 

4.  GERARD  DOW  :  By  himself.    Sculpt.  Ingouf,  dated  1776 

and 

5.  TANTE  DOW  :  By  G.  Dow.    Dated  1776,  by  J.  G.  Wille 

6.  LA  FEMME  JEALOUSE  :  Tenier,  Phil  le  Bas 

7.  DAVID   TENIER  —  SA    FAMILLE  ;   Tenier,    Phil   le  Bas. 

Dedie  Due  le  Blanc,  Grand  Seneschal  Bourbon 

8.  REMBRANDT'S  MISTRESS  :  Rembrandt,  Haid 

ARTHUR  JARMAN,  796,  Attercliffe  Road,  SHEFFIELD,  9 


FOR   EXPORT  ONLY 


Traditional  Paste  Jewellery 

I7th-and  18th-century  Patterns  in 
Earrings  &  Corsage  Ornaments 

Actual  Maker 

HAROLD  A.  LAZARUS 

33,  CONWAY  STREET, 
FITZROY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Phone  :  EUSton  2961  Closed  Saturdays 


EDINBURGH 


SCOTLAND 


^Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

HARRY  CHERNACK 

12,  ROSE  STREET 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


Sped  all  tts  In  thm 

PACKING  &  SHIPPING 

of  ANTIQUES  &  WORKS  of  ART 

to  all  parts  of  the  world 

MODERATE  COSTS 


BRITISH  COMMERCIAL  TRANSPORT 


COMPANY 


LIMITED 


L 24/26  GREAT  SUFFOLK  STREET,  S.E.I 
J 


PHOSB:  WATERLOO  4223  (7  UitetY 
IVERPOOL.      MANCHESTER.      HULL.      GLASGOW      ft  SOUTHAMPTON 
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G.M.LOTINGA  Ltd. 

zfme  (Ari  QalL  ties 

57  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone;:  MAYfair  3952 
OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 


Inspect 


ion  in 


vited 


One  of  a  pair  of  magnificent 
paintings  by 

PETER  SNYERS.  1681-1752 

Size  of  panel,  12  by  10  ins. 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN  AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 


Carved  red  lacquer  box  and  cover,  the  central  longevity  symbol  surrounded 
bf  bats,  emblems  of  happiness,  the  four  outer  circles  enclosing  archaic 
characters  indicating  good  wishes  and  the  border  carved  with  peaches  and 
cr.gcr  citron — emblems  of  longevity. 

Diameter  14  inches. 

Ch'  ien  Lung  period. 
Formerly  in  the  private  Collection  of  Pu-yi.  the  late  Emperor  of  Mancbukuo 

48,  Davies  Street,  Brook  St.,  London,  W.l 

Z-os*  to  Cariigt's  H«ctO  Telerhr;ne:    MAYFAIR  4C1S 


Bj  A  rjeimlme*.  Dtttrr  im  JwifW  It  B.M.  Own  Mmrf. 


CAMEO  CORNER 


For 

Interesting  jewels  and  Works  of  Art  of  mam 
descriptions. 

Uameos  and  Intaglios,  single  specimens  or 
"hole  collections  wanted. 

Present  full  market  >alue  offered. 


26  Museum  St.,  London,  W.C.I 

Museum:  OjOi. 

CLOSED  OX  SATURDAYS. 


THE  COS>'< 
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A  good  example  of  a  James  II  flat  top  tankard  7f" 
high,  chased  in  the  Chinese  manner,  fully  marked, 
1685,  maker's  mark  EC  —  weight  32  ozs.  Finely 
engraved  Contemporary  arms. 


ASPREY   &  CO. 


165-168   NEW   BOND  STREET,    LONDON,  W 
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LEONARD    KNIGHT  LTD 


A  pair  of  silver  double  decanter  stands  in  the  form  of  boats.    London  1813-14.    Maker,  William  Bateman  : 
with  one  pair  and  two  almost  identical  contemporary  decanters. 

15,  KING  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


ABBEY  6836 


•knightique;  London 


Ubc  ©lb  pewter  Sbop 

(CHARLES  CASIMIR) 

The  finest  Collection  of  Pewter  in  the  Country 


Circa  1640  Circa  1620 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

10,  ROYAL  PARADE,  HARROGATE,  YORKS. 

FINE  PIECES  WANTED      •      COLLECTIONS  PURCHASED 
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G.  VER  BRUGGEN.  1664-1730. 
Canvas  5  ft.   x  3  ft.  8  inches. 

Capt.  D.  CUTBILL,  R.A.,  T.A. 

(Les  Maitres  Anciens  Ltd.) 
at  16b,  GRAFTON  STREET,  NEW  BOND  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.l. 

Tele.  MAY  fair  2475 
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BIGGS 


MAIDENHEAD 

ESTABLISHED  1866 


A  CORNER  OF  OUR  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  SHOWROOM 


AN  EARLY  18TH-CENTURY  GILT  GESSO  MIRROR 
WITH  BROKEN- ARCH  TOP  AND  CARTOUCHE 


A  PAIR  OF  QUEEN  ANNE  WALNUT  SPOON-BACK 
ARMCHAIRS  WITH  CABRIOLE  LEGS  ENDING  IN  HOOF  FEET 


HIGH     STREET,    MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 


TE.L.  963 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

SINCE  1806 

EXPERTS  IN  ANTIQUE  SILVER 


William  and  Mary 
Tankard,  1693.  Maker 
H.S. 

Pair  George  II  Candle- 
sticks,   1728,    by  Thos. 
Farrer. 

William    III  Porringer, 
1693.    Maker  R.E. 


Promenade 
CHELTENHAM 
Telephone  :  2821 


GODDEN  OF  WORTHING 

ESTABLISHED  1900 

OFFER  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ANTIQUES 
EXPORT  SERVICE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

We  stock  every  conceivable  type  of  antique  and  semi-antique 
merchandise,  from  butlers1  folding  trays  to  the  finest  Chippen- 
dale ;  Victorian  lustres  to  important  Waterford  chandeliers ; 
cheap  German  bedroom  groups  to  the  most  rare  and  expensive 
porcelains ;  plated  spoon-warmers  to  the  finest  Sheffield  plate 
and  antique  sterling;  oil  paintings  from  a  few  dollars  apiece 
to  examples  by  the  greatest  old  and  modern  masters. 

17,  CRESCENT  ROAD,  WORTHING,  SUSSEX 
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Regency  rosewood  dwarf  cupboard  4  ft.  Sins,  wide,  2  jt.  9^  ins.  high 


at  16  Grajton  Street 

Fine  Eighteenth  Century 
Furniture  •  Worhs  of  Art 


BLAIRMAN 

antiques 


H.  BLAIRMAN   &   SONS  LTD.  16  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.i 

and   at    12    MONTPELLIER    PARADE  HARROGATE 
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BRACHER  &  SYDENHAM 


(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


Qeorge  (0 


A  Fine  George  I  Octagonal  Coffee  Pot, 
made  in  London  1718  by  Joseph  Ward. 

Height  9J  ins. 

Weight,  28  ozs.  13  dwts. 


Queen  Victoria  Street, 
Reading,  Berkshire 


ESTABLISHED  1790 


Telephone:  3724 


WELLESLEY  WILSON 

(late  CANNEY'S  LTD.) 

Hntiqucs  ano  Morfes  of  Brt 
43  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW,  CHESTER 


Charles  II  period  oyster-shell  escritoire  on  original  stand. 
Telephone:  CHESTER  2556 


r 
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WOOD-WORM 

{Anobium  punctatum  and  Lyctus) 


The  safe  and  proven  remedy 
against  these  pests  is 


HOPE 
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WOOD-WORM  DESTROYER 
AND  WOOD  PRESERVATIVE 

{prepared  according  to  the  formula  approved  by 
the  late  Prof.  Maxwell  Lefroy) 

All  furniture,  especially  antiques,  should  be  given 
a  preventive  treatment  with  HOPE  Wood -Worm 
Destroyer.  All  parts  of  any  furniture  undergoing 
repair  should  always  be  treated.  One  thorough 
treatment  will  give  permanent  immunity  from 
these  pests,  will  strengthen  and  consolidate  wood 
that  has  been  damaged,  and  cannot  harm  the  rarest 
wood  or  affect  the  existing  polish. 

Prices  from  3  6.     Obtainable  at  Boots',  Timothy 
White's,  or  direct  from  : 

WATCO  LIMITED 

56  BUCKINGHAM  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  VIC  0623 


<L^4i^S>  <LSW±J>  <L^r^S>  <Lrf^»«O<L>W<O0<*»^J> 
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Removed  from : 

Redgrave  Hall,  Diss,  Norfolk 


Length  of  Shelf  7  //.  5  ins. 

Height  5  //.  7  ins. 

.    I  4  /*/.  0  »w. 

Op^«g  I  m%b  4Jftm  3 


We  have  been  established  for 
over  half  a  century  and  during 
this  period  have  acquired  a  vast 
collection  of  Antique  Works  of 
Art.  Amongst  our  stock  we 
have  a  fine  selection  of  old 


English  furniture  and  specialize 
in  period  Mantelpieces  and 
Panelled  Rooms.  Our  collection 
of  decorative  iron  work  and 
garden  ornaments  is  widely 
known. 


T.     CROWTHER     &  SON 


282    NORTH  END 

Telephone:  FULham  1375-7 


ROAD,    FULHAM,     LONDON,  S.W.6 
Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 
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Some  Interesting  and  Unusual  Stirrup  Cups  from  the  Derby,  Worcester  and  Rockingham  Factories 

No.  12  is  Old  Worcester  of  the  "  BARR  "  period 
No.  2  is  a  TROUT'S  Head  and  No.  3  is  a  SALMON'S  Head  ;  both  have  the  words  "ANGLERS  DELIGHT  "  on  the  collars 

THEY  ARE  ALL  IN  PERFECT  CONDITION 

Members  of  the  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association 

ESTABLISHED  1912 

89B,   WIGMORE   STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 

Cables:  LORIES,  LONDON  Telegrams:  ANTIQUISTS  WESDO  LONDON  Telephone:  WELBECK  7077 


Lories  ltd 


=  TRUSLOVE  AND  HANSON  — 

14a,  CLIFFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

(BOOKSELLERS    ::  STATIONERS) 

A  WIDE  SELECTION  OF  NEW  BOOKS  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK 
Supplies  of  Books  on  Art  Subjects  are  arriving  from  Switzerland  and  will  be 
onsa:   as  received.    These  are  of  especial  interest,  as  visitors  to  the  recent 

Exhibition  of  Swiss-printed  Books  will  realize. 
*  D/esttimped  Exclusive  Notepapers  ;  Wedding  Invitations  ;  Calling  Cards  for 
Official,  Professional  and  Private  use  engraved  promptly  and  accurately.  * 

THE   BOOKSHOP   OFF   BOND   STREET  — 


GLADING  &  COMPANY 

FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER  AND  JEWELS 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS  AT 

46  &  47,  KINGS  ROAD,  BRIGHTON 

TELEPHONE:  BRIGHTON  5601 
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COINS  and  MEDALS 

BOUGHT  and  SOLD 

Highest  Prices  paid  for  Collections,  Fine  and  Rare  Pieces, 
especially  Gold.  Standard  Catalogue  of  English  Coins,  5$.; 
Seaby's  monthly  Coin  and  Medal  Bulletin,  2s.  6d.  per  annum. 

B.  A.  SEABY,  LTD.,  65,  Gt.  Portland  St.,  London,  W.I 


THE   WORLD'S   GREATEST  BOOKSHOP- 


New  and  secondhand  Books  on  every  subject. 
119-125  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

  Gerrard  S660  (16  lines).     «     Open  9 — 6  (inc.  Sat.)   


HOLMES 


DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  SILVER,  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE  AND  JEWELS 


Pair  of  fine  Antique  Silver  Candelabra 
George  III,  1805     (31£  ins.  high) 
From  the  Lowther  Castle  Collection  of  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES  COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE 

INVITED  PIECES  PURCHASED 


29, 


OLD  BOND 

(Our  only  address) 


STREET,  LONDON, 

Telephone:  REGENT  1396 


W.l 
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FILKINS  &  CO. 

(MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION) 

OLD  ENGLISH 

wfsM  S^^l 

&  CONTINENTAL 

PORCELAIN  AND 

^  "•  - "  ^^^^^       ^^m  '  ^HUftln^n 

POTTERY 
• 

Top.    Pair  of  Derby  Groups, 
i  anor  and  wite.    C.  lolU. 

Bottom.  Pair  of  Derby  Groups 
of  Birds.    C.  1765. 

Centre.   Chelsea  Tureen  and 
Cover  formed  as  partridge. 
C.  1755. 

Period  and  condition 

guaranteed. 

9a,  THURLOE 

PLACE,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  LONDON,  S.W.7 

TELEPHONE  :  KEN.  3370 

MAPLE  &  C?  LTP  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.l 

BIRMINGHAM  -  BOURNEMOUTH  -  BRIGHTON  -  LEEDS 
NOTTINGHAM  -  PARIS  -  BUENOS  AIRES 
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THE  ROAD  WAGON 
A  Scene  in  the  New  Forest 
WM.  SHAYER,  Senior 
A  letter  from  the  artist  is  sold  with  the  picture 
Canvas  42  X  38  in.      Framed  40  x  45  in. 


MITCHELL  GALLERIES 

2  &  3  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telegrams  :  N^mphlike,  Piccy,  London  ESTABLISHED  1870  Whitehall  4213 
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"MEALTIME" 

by 

EDOUARD  FRERE 

Born  1819,  died  1886.    French  School 
Canvas  26  x  21  ins. 


P.  POLAK 

30,  BURY  STREET, 

ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHItehall  9245 

Paintings  and  Water-colours 


CHARLES  ANGELL 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

ALSO  FOR 
SALE 

Large  stock  of 
Antique  English 
Furniture  of  the 
17th,  18th  and 
early  19th  cen- 
turies. 

China,  Glass,  Sil- 
ver, Oil  Paintings, 

&.C. 

Enquiries  invited 
and  photographs 
gladly  sent  upon 
request. 

Moderate  Prices. 

Very  fine  genuine  an- 
tique English  Crystal 
Glass  Chandelier  in 
original  and  perfect 
cond  tion.  Fitted  wi'h 
rwenty-^our  arms  and 
hung  with  festoons  of 
small  drops  suspend- 
ing largp  cut  -  glass 
rear -shaped  drops. 
The  centre  stem  has 
finely  cut  bowls,  vases, 
ere.  Wired  forelectric 
light.  Length,  6  ft. 
Diameter  acrosslower 
arms,  3  ft.  6  in. 

STREET,  BATH 


Telegrams 
Established  1894. 


nd  Cables :  '  Antiques,  Bath. 


A LARGE  proportion  of  the  outstanding 
collections  of  POSTAGE  STAMPS  offered  in 
the  world  market  are  entrusted  to  us  for  sale 
by  order  of  discriminating  collectors  and  trustees 
of  deceased  estates.  We  also  specialise  in  the  sale 
of  solicitors'  archives  and  old  family  letters. 
Our  Review  of  prices  realised  during  the  past 
season  incorporates  full  details  of  the  complete 
stamp  auction  service  to  the  world.  Send  for  a  copy 
of  this  publication,  and  also  our  auction  catalogues. 


50  PALL  MALL  S.W.I 


721   WIDENER  BUILDING 


LONDON  PHILADELPHIA 


ENGLAND 

Telephone  ABBey  4034 


PENN4.  U.S.A. 

Cables  "  STAMPS,  LONDON  " 


T.I. 
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ircli  &f      ay  don  cJ2icl. 

(MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION) 


Fine  Geo.  II  1728  Bowl,  9  inches  diameter,  by  M.  Lofthouse. 
Specimen  Bleeding  Bowl,  Chas.  II,  1682.  5|  inches,  by  Wm.  Gamble. 


153>    <c3~encliuvcli    C^ftreei,    cJ^ondon,  ^D.G.^ 

(Nearest  Station  :  Monument  Underground) 
elephone  :  MANSION  HOUSE  2160  ESTABLISHED  1790  Cables:  LANDAWATA,  FEN,  LONDON 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO   H  M.    THE  QUEEN 


WARTSKI 

138,  REGENT  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.i 

and  at  Mostyn  Street,  Llandudno 

Regent  2038,  2794 

Specialists  in 
Articles  of  Fantaisie 
and  Bibelots  by 
FABERGE 


Masterpiece  by  Faberge  in  two-coloured  gold  and  rose-pink  enamel.    Interior  lined  mother-of-peari. 

{Actual  size.) 


NORBERT  FISCHMAN 

GALLERIES  ESTABLISHED  1905 

26,  OLD  BOND  STREET 
LONDON  W.1 


Nicholas  Poussin  Canvas  21  x  26  inches 

OLD  MASTERS  OF  ALL  SCHOOLS 

15th  to  19th  CENTURIES 


Telephone: 
REGent  5744 


Telegrams : 
Norfishart,  London  (By  Western  Union  only) 


Telephone:  1127 

GEORGE  A.  TURNER 

Bassetsbury     Mill,     Bassetsbury  Lane 
London  Road 

HIGH  WYCOMBE 

BUCKS 

Has  a  large  selection  of  Antique 
Furniture,  etc.,  etc.,  on  view  at  the 
above  extensive  showrooms. 

Inspection  invited.  Trade  enquiries 
welcome.  Open  daily  and  all  day 
on  Saturdays. 

The  Old  Mill  is  just  off  the  main 
London -Oxford  Road,  and  adjoins 
the  Town  Cricket  Ground,  twenty' 
eight  miles  from  London. 

Also  at 

The  Antique  Shop,  Cook  ham,  Berks 

Closed  all  day  Thursday6  Tel. :  Bourne  End  416 
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VIEW  OF  THE  GRAND  CANAL,  VENICE 

Michele  Marieschi  Size  28.1  in.  X  47-J  in. 


FROST   &    REED  LTD 

10  CLARE  STREET,  BRISTOL  41  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 
(Members  of  the  Fine  Art  Trade  Guild)  Established  1808 


MARY  BELLIS 

OF  BOURNEMOUTH 

[MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION) 


CHARLES  II  OAK  DRESSER 
Height,  7  ft. 
Width,  5  ft.  9  in. 


At  3,  Yelverton  Road 
and 

J.  J.  ALLEN,   Ltd.,  The  Quadrant, 
Bournemouth 

'Phone  :  Bournemouth  512       Extension  28 


FREDERICK  TIBBENHAM  LTD. 

4,  FITZROY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l. 

Tel.:  EUSTON  3145. 

DEALERS  IN  ENGLISH 
I8th-CENTURY  ANTIQUES 
&  ACCESSORIES 

New  purchases  continually  change  our  extensive  stock. 
WE  ARE  WHOLESALE  EXCLUSIVELY 
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TAZZA,  JAMES  II 

Date  1687 
Diameter  12  ins. 

Maker's  mark  T.S.  in  monogram 


from  the  collection  of  old  English  Silver  at 

THE  GOLDSMITHS  & 
SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  STREET 


LONDON,  W.I. 


EMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS  (TEL.:  REG.  3021) 
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BERT  CROWTHEE 

Only  Address : 

SYON  LODGE,  BUSCH  CORNER 
ISLEWORTH,  MIDDX. 


TELEPHONE  :  HOUNSLOW  i55S 


I  H I 


r  _   — T~--     •  ;  .  "THW 

TTie  0/J  Mansion  House,  built  after  the  Great 
Fire  of  London,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  is  one 
of  the  interesting  items  in  my  stock,  comprising 

GARDEN  ORNAMENTS  PANELLED  ROOM: 

WORKS  OF  ART  MANTEL-PIECE 
WROUGHT  IRONWORK  ANTIQUE  FURNITUR! 
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Pair  of  Satinwood  Cabinets  with  original  painted  decorations  in 
brilliant  colours,  and  grisaille  panels.    3  ft.  6  ins.  X  8  ft.  io\  ins. 


Scott  M  aynara 

2  4  7,    King  s    Road,    Chelsea,    S  . "W.  3 

Flaxman  8998 
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Melton    Court,    5    &    7,    Old    Brompton    Road,  S.W.7 

Telephone  :  KENsington  21 1 1 


SPECIALISTS 
IN  THE 
PACKING  AND 
SHIPPING  OF 
ANTIQUES 
AND  WORKS 
OF  ART 

AGENCIES  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE 
WORLD 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

EXPERT  SERVICE  WITH 
REASONABLE  CHARGES 
REMOVALS  &  STORAGE 

Offices  : 

55.  GREAT  ORMOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 
Telephone:  HOLBORN  4200  &  6623/4 

Packing  and  Storage  Warehouses  : 
ORMOND  CLOSE  (late  Ormond  Yard) 
GREAT  ORMOND  STREET,  LONDON.  W.C.I 

NEW  YORK 

/GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

t  HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO..  INC.,  17/19  State  Street 


THE 

DEBT  OF  HONOUR 

The  alleviation  of  distress  amongst  ex-Service 
men  and  women,  including  the  disabled  and 
their  dependants,  and  the  care  of  those  left 
behind  by  the  men  who  fell  in  action,  are  the 
foremost  of  the  many  responsibilities  which 
the  British  Legion  has  undertaken  since  1921. 

The  second  World  War  has  added  materially  to 
this  great  work.  Annual  expenditure  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  an  appeal  is  urgently  made  for 
legacies — to  safeguard  the  future  of  the  Legion's 
work  for  those  to  whom  the  nation  owes  so  much. 

REMEMBER — The  British  Legion  helps  ex- 
Service  men  and  women  of  ALL  ranks,  ALL 
services  and  ALL  wars. 

BRITISH  LEGION  APPEAL 

(HAIG'S  FUND) 
RICHMOND,  SURREY 

Full  details  of  all  beneficent  activities  and 
Forms  of  Bequest  can  be  obtained  on  request. 
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J.  M.  BOTIBOL 

26,  28  &  30,  HAN  WAY  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

(Back  of  FrascatVs) 

Telephone:  MUSEUM  5834  Telegraphs  and  Cables:  YELSTAN,  LONDON 


Visitors  are  cordially 
invited  to  inspect  our 
stock  of  very  fine 

FRENCH  and 

ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 

CHINESE 
PORCELAINS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
etc. 


Illustrating  a  pair  of  very 
fine    gilt    Eagle  Console 
Tables.     Circa  1730. 

Overall  sizes:  Width"3  ft. 
2  ins.    Depth  1  ft.  9  ins. 
Height  2  ft.  9  ins. 

A  fine   pair   of  gilt  Pier 
Glasses.    Circa  1715,  with 
their  original  finely  bevelled 
Vauxhall  plates. 

Overall  sizes  :  Height  6  ft. 
1  in.  Width  2  ft.  9  ins. 

On  the  Tables  a  pair  of 
superb  Ch'ien  Lung  oviform 
porcelain  Vases  with  covers, 
brilliantly  enamelled,  en 
famille  rose,  with  cocks 
and  flowering  branches,  etc., 
on  a  black  background. 
Height  24£  ins. 

above    Vases  from  the 
Collection  of  Count  Charles 
Emil  Lewenhaupt. 


JJ^/'E  have  a  fine 
Collection  of 
Antique  and  Mod- 
ern SILVER, 
including  some 
rare  pieces  of 
the  George  II 
and  George  III 
periods. 


QUR  Collection^ 
of  Antique. 
Furniture  in  the, 
OCTAGON 
COURT  and 
adjacent  Galleries 
is  worthy  of  your 
inspection. 


Established 
1818 


A  Pair  of  George  II  Silver  Tankards  by  John  Langlands,  Newcastle,  1759 
Jl  Whistle  is  incorporated  in  the  handle  of  each  Tankard 

Cavendish  House 

Of  CHELTENHAM 

Cavendish  House  (Cheltenham)  Ltd.  pay  Lmidoti  Prices  for  Antique 
and  Modem  Silver,  Jewellery,  Furniture,  Carpets  and  China. 


Telephone 
52081 


40,  Eaton  Uerrace  (OFsFQrRAENE)  Xonton,  S.m.l 

SLOane  2461 


Walnut  Wood  Refectory  Table,  5  ft.  11  ins.  x  2  ft.  6  ins.  x 
29  ins.  in  height.    In  original  state  and  superb  patina. 

On  the  ground  an  exceptional  Persian  Rug  made  in  Kerman- 
shah  by  Sey  Abdulla  and  family,  with  border  showing  Gul 
Henna  influence  and  a  motif  of  52  cypress  trees,  each  of 
differing  green  hue.  A  hidden  bird  (Persian  Bee-eater)  adds 
to  the  interest. 

©lb  j£nfllt0b  f  urntture  &  Wiovhe  of  art 


VICTOR  NEEDHAM  Ltd. 

(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 
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A  fine  Antique  Chippendale  mahogany  breakfront 
Bookcase  in  original  condition.  Length  8  It.  6  in. 
Height  8  ft.  1  in.  Containing  a  very  fine  collec- 
tion of  antique  resist  lustre  in  different  colours 
from  the  well-known  Swindells  Collection  of 
Leek,  Staffordshire. 

8  LANSDOWNE  ROAD,  BOURNEMOUTH 

TELEPHONE:  BOURNEMOUTH  1515 
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TO  THE  LATE 
ING  GEORGE  V 
»RI  NTSELLERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO    HER   M  A J  EST  y 
QUEEN  MART 
FINE   ART  DEALERS 


ESTABLISHED    I  8  20 


LANDSCAPE 

by 

THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  R.A. 

Canvas  size  43  x  30  ins. 


INCLUDED  JN  THE 

EXHIBITION 

of 

ENGLISH  LANDSCAPES 

to  be  held  in 
OUR  GALLERIES 
DURING  JULY 


30,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.i 


elephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  3252 


Cables :  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 
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G.  JETLEY 

(From  South  Audley  Street) 

24  Bruton  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W.l 

Telephone :  MAYFAIR  3884  &  3885  Member  of  The  B.A.D.A.  ] 

Old  English  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 


ESTABLISHED  1879 


A  17th-century  Oak  Bookcase  from  Kew  Palace. 
Similar  to  the  Famous  Pepys  Bookcase. 
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J.  M.  PONTREMOLI,  II  Spring  St.,  Paddington,  W.2 

Dealer  in  Antique  Carpets,  Tapestries,  and  Needlework 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Pontarpets,  Padd,  London."  Telephone  :  Paddington  6664 


ACTUAL  MAKER  OF  ENGLISH  NEEDLE- 
WORK, CARPETS  AND  CHAIR  SEATS, 
OF  WHICH  I  HAVE  A  VERY  LARGE 
COLLECTION.  ALSO  SOME  RARE 
ANTIQUE  PIECES. 

I  have  the  greatest  selection  of  Samarkands 
in  almost  every  shade. 

Largest  stock  of  Aubusson  and 
Bessarabian  carpets  and  rugs. 

Rare  collection  of  Persians. 


EXPERT  CARPET  AND  TAPESTRY 
RESTORER  AND  CLEANER 


/  regret  I  am  unable  to  undertake  further 
repairs  for  the  time  being. 


Genuine  Old  Aubusson  carpet,  size  19  ft.  I  in.  x  17  ft.  3  in. 
Pale  green  ground  with  centre  medallion  and  corners  on 
cream  grounds.    Other  colourings  in  pastel  shades  of  rose, 
gold,  blue  and  cream. 


2Q  South  Street  Scarborough 
Yorkshire 


°We  mvtic  you  to  inspect  out4 
Choice  Collection  o/Antt(jue~ 

fWritiut*e 
Stiver* 


ma  «m6  (alass 
Jewellery 
Ivories 

au6  Articles  of*  Vettu,  ~ 


Jelephone  2652^ 


SuperS  example  o?  - 
WllUAJA  anb  MARY  BUREAU; 


TUB  $A1£  of  ihts  Bureau 
wtH  he  resetveb  until  JULY  hi. 


LI 


BY  APPOINTMENT 

Medallists 

SPINK  &  SON  LTI 

EST.  1772 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


Telephone :  WHITEHALL  5275  (4  lines) 
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IMPERIAL  OSTERLEY— I 

By   W.   A.  THORPE 


i.  The  Romantic  Marriage 

"~*V  STERLEY  must  begin  with  the  best  elopement  on 
■  record.  In  1782  John  Fane,  tenth  Earl  of  Westmor- 
land  (b.  1759,  d.  1841),  was  making  a  name  for 
nself  as  'Rapid'  Westmorland.  He  was  rich  and  hand- 
ne,  out  of  his  minority  at  last,  preparing  for  that  notable 
reer  which  was  to  carry  him  to  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
is  recorded  that  one  afternoon  in  May  he  was  dining 
Temple  Bar  *  with  the  great  banker  Robert  Child, 
hild,'  said  the  Earl  of  Westmorland,  at  a  turn  in  the 
nversation,  'Child,  suppose  that  you  were  in  love  with  a 
rl,  and  her  father  refused  his  consent  to  the  union,  what 
}ii Id  you  do?'  'Why!  run  away  with  her,  to  be  sure!' 
d  the  great  banker,  in  the  spirit  that  had  made  the 
?at  bank. 

A  few  evenings  later,  at  Xo.  38  Berkeley  Square,  Miss 
rah  Anne  Child,  not  only  her  mother's  daughter, 
used  her  maid  to  administer  a  drug  to  her  duenna,  who 
:pt  in  an  outer  apartment.  In  the  small  hours  of  Friday 
orning,  May  17th.  1782,  Miss  Sarah  Anne  Child,  carry - 

".  G.  Hilton  Price,  Temple  Bar  or  Some  Account  of  1'e  Marygold,  1875,  p.  38. 
e  time  and  scene  of  the  dinner  remain  unaltered  in  the  same  writer's 
ndbook  of  London  Bankers,  i8go~gi,  p.  35.  and  The  Marygold  by  Temple  Bar, 
52,  p.  92.  Lady  Jersey,  'Osterley  Park,'  in  The  Pall  'Mall  Magazine,  Vol. 
V,  1898,  p.  11,  says  'at  his  Mr.  Child's!  house  in  Berkeley  Square.'  In 
w  of  the  hour  of  dining  (  afternoon),  Price  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred. 


ing  a  few  necessaries  in  a  small  parcel,  stole  past  the 
'Charley'  at  the  door,  and  out  into  Berkeley  Square.  The 
'little  schoolroom  maid'  had  a  hackney-coach  at  the 
corner  and  Miss  Child  was  driven  away  to  her  Earl  and 
his  post-chaise.  The  maid  went  with  them  for  reputation's 
sake.  The  drive  to  Gretna  Green  began. 

The  Charley  awoke  not  long  afterwards  and  found 
the  front  door  open.  He  is  credited  with  raising  the 
alarm.  A  hue  and  cry  was  started  immediately,  and  Mr. 
Child  set  out  in  pursuit  in  a  post-chaise.  Mrs.  Child 
went  with  him  for  reasons  of  her  own.*  The  fugitives  had 
the  benefit  of  a  military  manoeuvre.  The  Honble.  Charles 
Gray  [b.  1752,  d.  1786),  later  twelfth  Lord  Gray,  was  a 
Captain  of  Dragoons,  and  a  true  friend  of  the  Earl  of 
Westmorland.  In  the  early  morning  of  Friday,  May  17th, 
1782,  he  was  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  the  King's 
Dragoon  Guards  at  their  exercises  on  the  road  to  the 
North.  The  first  post-chaise  paused  for  hasty  consultation, 
and  when  the  second  hove  in  sight  the  road  was  closed  for 
'some  time'  by  a  figure  of  equitation. \ 

*  Morning  He,  aid  and  Daily  Advertiser,  Tuesday,  May  21st,  1782:  "Mrs.  Child 
.  .  .  being  herself  among  the  pursuers.' 

+  General  C.  P.  De  Ainslie,  Life  as  I  Have  Found  It.  1883,  p.  368:  '  ...  I 
remember  a  story  of  my  grand-uncle.  Lord  Gray,  w  ho  was  a  friend  of  the 
Earl's,  having  in  some  degree  assisted  the  flying  pair,  in  as  much  that  being 
at  the  time  a  captain  in  the  King's  Dragoon  Guards  and  quartered  some- 
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A  little  beyond  Baldock,  Hertfordshire,  Mr.  Child  was 
regaining  his  ground.  He  sent  ahead  two  of  his  men  on 
fast  horses,  one  of  them  his  groom,  Richard  Gillam, 
mounted  on  a  favourite  hunter,  with  orders  to  pass 
traffic  and  hold  all  carriages  at  the  turnpike  ahead.  As 

where  on  the  line  of  flight,  he  happened  to  be  exercising  his  troops  in 
marching  order  when  their  carriage  came  thundering  along  the  road,  and 
Lord  Westmorland,  putting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  begged  my  uncle 
to  throw  all  the  impediment  in  his  power  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Child  who  was 
clo>f  behind — which  Lord  Gray  contrived  to  do,  by  arranging  his  Dragoons 
in  such  a  way  that  it  required  some  time  to  pass  them.' 


the  riders  thundered 
by,  the  Earl  of  West-, 
morland,  from  the 
door  of  the  post- 
chaise,  drew  on  them ; , 
but  perhaps  he  hesi- 
tated to  fire  on  Mr. 
Child's  horseflesh,  orl 
did  not  yet  recognize : 
it  very  clearly.  Not  so 
Sarah  Anne.  'Shoot, 
my  Lord,'  she  cried, 
and  the  hunter  came  i| 
down  dead   under  j 
Gillam.  The  disaster 
broke  the  pursuit; 
but  it  provided  Gill- 
am with  a  great  anec-  jj 
dote  for  his  old  age.* 
Mr.  Child  seems  to 
have  continued  some 
distance  beyondi 
Baldock,  and  then 
'judged  proper  to  re- 
linquish the  chase  as  , 
upon  his  arrival  at 
the  sixth  stage  he  j 
found  they  had  tak- 
en their  departure 
thence  on  the  very 
hour  he  had  left 
Berkeley  Square. 'f 
He  and  his  party  seem 
to  have  rested  over 
the  week-end,  and  re- 
turned to  London  on 
Monday,  May  20th. | 
Meantime  there  lay 
before  the  fugitives 
the  rest  of  three  hun- 
dred miles.  If  they 
made  ten  miles  per 
hour  on  average,  in- 
cluding stops,  and 
started  at  2  a.m.  on 
Friday,  May  17th,  it 
is  likely  they  reached 
Gretna  Green  on 
Saturday,  May  18th, 
in  time  to  be  married 
that  day.§  The  post- 

ERMINE  CLOAK  AND  WHITE  DRESS  :  OIL,  5  FT. 
:  BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  EARL  OF  JERSEY 

*  Gillam's  enthusiastic  re- 
cital was  narrated  to  Lady 
Jersey,  'Osterley  Park'  (1898),  p.  12,  by  one  of  his  audience, 
f  Morning  Herald  and  Daily  Advertiser,  Thursday,  May  23rd,  1782. 
%  'Mr.  Child,  the  banker,  and  his  attendants,  returned  yesterday  morning 
to  town,  after  a  vain  pursuit  of  the  Earl  of  Westmorland  who  carried  off 
that  gentleman's  daughter  early  on  Friday  morning  last: — two  of  Mr. 
Child's  pursuers  came  up  with  the  amourous  fugitives  a  little  on  the  other  side 
of  Baldock,  one  of  whose  horses  was  instantly  shot  under  him  by  Lord 
Westmorland's  people,  to  prevent  his  getting  ahead  of  them,  the  man's- 
intent  being  to  retain  all  the  carriages  at  the  next  stage,  and  thus  stop  the 
lovers'  progress: — the  other  servants  instantly  turned  tail,  and  from  that 
moment  the  pursuit  was  abandoned;  so  that  there  is  not  'he  smallest  doubt 
but  that  the  spirited  young  heroine  has  before  this  been  hailed  the  lovely 
Countess  of  Westmorland.' — Ibid.,  Tuesday,  May  21st,  1782. 
§  The  Morning  Herald  and  Daily  Advertiser  for  Thursday,  May  23rd,  1782, 
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script  of  the  Certifi- 
cate of  their  'proper' 
marriage  states  that 
they  'were  married  at 
Gretna  Green  on  the 
eighteenth  day  of 
May  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and 
eighty  two.'*  The 
ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  the  Rev. 
John  Brown  'at  a 
small  ale-house  by 
the  river  between 
Gretna  and  Annan. 'f 
A  bed  for  their  use 
was  gallantly  made 
available,  and  seems 
to  have  been  shown 
to  visitors  some  years 
afterwards.  On  July 
28th,  1789,  another 
London  banker,  Sam- 
uel Rogers,  was  on 
a  tour  of  the  North, 
and  paid  a  visit  to 
Gretna  Green: 

This  is  a  pretty  vil- 
lage, he  wrote,  in  a 
grove  of  trees.  There 
are  two  inns.  Slept  at 
the  wrong  one.  The 
right  house  is  a  small 
house  with  the  same 
arms  for  the  sign  and 
stands  in  Springfield, 
not  Gretna  Green.  Saw 
the  parson  at  the  door, 
a  tall  sottish  good-look- 
ing fellow.  His  name  is 
Parsley  or  Parsfield  and 
he  is  a  farmer.  The 
man  who  used  to  marry 
them  filled  peat  and 
dung  carts,  his  name 
was  James  Long  and 
his  father's  Peter.  He 
signed  his  name  'James 
Long  Peter's  son.'  Lord 
Westmorland  was  mar- 
ried at  a  small  ale  house 
by  the  river  between 
Gretna  and  Annan, 
where  a  new  bridge  is 
now  building.  They 
slept  there  afterwards. 

Mr.  Henderson,  a  good-natured  old  man,  Lord  Stormont's  factor, 
left  his  bed  for  them.  Everybody  goes  back  to  Carlisle  immediately 
after  the  ceremony.  J 

The  pair  were  home  again,  and  not  far  from  forgiveness, 

observed  that  'Lord  Westmorland  and  Miss  Child,  it  is  said,  were  married 
on  Sunday  morning  .  .  .,'  i.e.  on  May  19th.  In  view  of  Rogers's  'afterwards' 
the  Certificate  date  must  be  preferred. 

*  Certificate  quoted  entire  by  the  Earl  of  Jersey  and  H.  Clifford  Smith, 
Osterley  Park,  Isleworth:  a  Guide  for  Visitors,  1939,  pp.  21-2. 
t  See  below,  and  cf.  Certificate. 

%  Samuel  Rogers,  Diary,  July  28th,  1789,  printed  by  P.  W.  Clayden,  Early 
Life  of  Samuel  Rogers,  1887,  P-  I07- 
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before  the  end  of  the  month.  On  Thursday,  May  23rd, 
1782,  the  gossip-writer  already  quoted  had  referred  sym- 
pathetically to  'the  family  claim  on  his  Lordship's  side, 
and  his  rectitude  of  conduct  as  a  gentleman.'*  A  week  later 
he  found  himself 'happy  that  Osterley  is  again  brig  tening 
up  with  the  return  of  good  humour.  .  .  .'f  On'  of  the 

runners-up,  the  Marquess  of  G  m,  was  'chiefly  affected 

by  a  late  event,'  and  'Mrs.  C  d  in  particular  was  his 

*  Morning  Herald  and  Daily  Advertiser,  Thursday,  May  23rd,  1 782,  p.  3,  col.  3. 
t  Ihid.,  Thursday,  May  30th,  1782,  p.  2,  col.  4. 
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advocate.'*  My  dear,'  she  said  to  her  errant  daughter, 
'why  wen  you  so  hasty,  when  I  had  much  better  parties 
in  view  for  you?'  'Mamma,'  answered  Lady  Westmorland, 
perhaps  thinking  of  the  Menagery,  'a  bird  in  the  hand 
is  worth  two  in  the  bush.'f 

Shortly  afterwards  Lord  Westmorland  returned  with 
his  bride  to  his  seat  at  Apethorpe,  Northamptonshire. 
There  the  Vicar  of  Nassington  married  them  by  Special 
Licence  on  June  5th,  1782,  and  there  Lord  Westmorland 
wrote  a  little  gem  of  son-in-law  letters :  

*  M  ■ling  Herald  and  Daily  Advertiser,  Tuesday,  May  21st,  1782,  p.  3,  col.  1. 
t  Lady  Jersey,  p.  13. 


Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  of  sending  you  the  enclosed 
certificate  which  I  should  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  doing  sooner,  but  having  been  absent  from 
home,  could  not  procure  it  before,  and  to  return 
you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  giving 
your  consent  to  the  Licence.  Give  me  leave  at 
the  same  time  to  assure  you  that  it  was  never  my 
intention  to  give  you  offence,  that  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  show  you  every  respect  in  my  power] 
I  am  sorry  to  add  that  Lady  Westmorland  is  at 
.  present  troubled  with  the  Influenza,  attended 
by  low  fever,  and  excessive  headache,  and  which 
renders  her  quite  unable  to  write,  but  as  soon  as 
she  is  better,  which  Dr.  Willis  assures  me  will  be 
in  a  day  or  two,  she  will  have  the  honour  of 
answering  your  favour. 

Lady  Westmorland  begs  to  join  me  in  respects 
to  you  and  Mrs.  Child,  and  I  am  with  great 
respect, 

Your  most  devoted,  humble  servant, 

Westmorland. 

Apethorpe,  June  22nd,  1782.* 

All  this  was  in  the  English  tradition  of 
romantic  marriagej;  it  was  a  blow  to  Mi. 
Child's  hopes  for  his  bank  and  his  name. 
There  are  credible  reports  %  that  he  died  of 
a  broken  heart.  He  died  at  any  rate  two 
months  later,  on  July  28th,  at  Kingsgatc, 

■ suddenly,  having  made  a  new  Will,  be- 
queathing the  residue  of  his  enormous  for- 
tune to  the  second  of  Lady  Westmorland's 
future  children.  The  eldest  was  the  eleventh 
Earl  of  Westmorland.  The  second,  Sarah 
Sophia  Fane  (b.  1785,  d.  1867),  the  third  of 
the  Osterley  Sarahs,  married  on  May  23rd, 
1804, George  Villiers  (b.  1773,^.  1859),  who 
succeeded  in  1805  as  fifth  Earl  of  Jersey, 
and  'took  the  name  of  Child  before  that  of 
Villiers  .  .  .  and  subscribed  the  name  of 
Child  before  his  title  of  Peerage. '§ 

Lady  Westmorland  accompanied  her 
husband  on  his  appointment  in  January 
1790  as  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  On  November 
9th,  1793,  she  died  of  fever  in  Dublin  in 
her  twenty-ninth  year.  'A  happy  beauty,' 
wrote  Walpole,  as  the  .newspaper  came  to 
hand,  'at  the  top  of  her  prosperity.'  The 
ship  which  brought  her  back  to  England 
was  five  days  crossing  in  appalling  weather, 
and  at  last  the  superstitious  sailors  wanted 
to  throw  the  corpse  into  the  sea.  But  Mary 
Eldred,  who  had  gone  with  her  to  Gretna 
Green,  'threw  herself  upon  the  coffin,  and 
said  that  if  it  went  into  the  sea  she  would  go  with  it."*" 
Thus  Lady  Westmorland  returned  to  Apethorpe. 

2.  The  Jodrell  Influence 
Her  maternal  Jodrells  were  an  able  Derbyshire  family: 


*  Printed  by  the  Earl  of  Jersey  and  H.  Clifford  Smith.  Guide,  p.  21. 
t  Cf.  Sir  Osbert  Sitwell,  Left  Hand  Right  Hand!,  1945,  p.  7. 
%  Guide,  p.  23. 

§  G.  E.  Cokayne,  The  Complete  Peerage,  2nd  ed.,  s.v.  Jersey. 

||  H.  Walpole  to  Mary  Berry,  November  14th.  1793.  Letters,  ed.  Mrs.  Paget 

Toynbee,  Vol.  XV,  1905,  p.  254. 

^[  Mr.  Edgar  Eldred's  letter  dated  November  20th,  1912,  in  Guide,  pp. 
19-21. 
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clerical,  legal,  romantic.  Their  great  ancestor,  Gilbert 
Sheldon  (b.  1598,  d.  1677),  had  been  a  follower  of  Laud 
and  Andrewcs,  and  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at 
the  Restoration.  He  was  reputed  for  astonishing  quick- 
ness of  grasp.  His  nephew  and  namesake  had  a  daughter 
and  heiress,  Anne,  who  married  Paul  Jodrell  II  (d.  1 75 1 ) , 
Solicitor-General  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Their  third  son, 
Henry  {d.  18 14),  was  no  more  than  Recorder  of  Lowestoft. 
Their  second,  Sir  Paul  Jodrell,  eleventh  Wrangler  in  1 769, 
and  M.D.  in  1786,  gave  up  a  distinguished  medical  career, 
and  went  out  to  India  in  1787,  as  physician  to  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot.  He  died  at  his  house  at  Madras  in  1803.  His 
orientalism  appeared  in  more  literary  fashion  in  his  elder 
brother,  Richard  Paul  Jodrell  (b.  1745,  d.  183 1),  an 
Etonian  and  a  man  of  Covent  Garden,  a  good  Latin 
poet,*  a  youthful  admirer  of  Dr.  Johnson.  His  plays  bore 
titles  like  A  Widow  and  No  Widow  (1779),  Who's  Afraid, 
The  Boarding  School  Miss,  One  and  All,  and  The  Disguise. 
His  Gothic  piece,  The  Knight  and  Friars  (1785),  was  'the 
work  of  three  mornings  in  the  Christmas  holidays.'  In  his 
Illustrations  of  the  Ton'  and  the  'Bacchae'  ( 1 78 1 ) ,  and  of 
the  'Alcestis'  (1 791),  he  was  one  of  the  first  people  to  bring 
to  Euripides  a  sense  of 'theatre'  and  an  excellent  pen.  His 

*  Musae  Etonenses,  1 795,  Vol.  I,  p.  255  ( 1 763)  and  p.  323  ( 1  763.  his  charming 
lap-dog  poem).  His  poems  in  Greek  are  less  good  (Vol.  Ill,  pp.  43,  56,  63: 
all  1764). 


best  play,  The  Persian  Princess,  the  occasion  of  a  Drury 
Lane  'row,'  is  Herodotus  in  the  'East  India'  style.* 

Sarah  Jodrell  the  First  was  of  these  persuasions.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  young  brother  f  of  the  Solicitor- 
General,  Gilbert  Jodrell,  by  his  first  wife,  Mary  Craddo(  k, 
of  Gilling,  Yorkshire.  She  was  born  in  Chancery  Lane  on 
September  23rd,  1 74 1 ,  and  was  baptized  at  St.  Andrew's, 
Holborn,  on  October  19th,  17414  Her  father,  presum- 
ably a  lawyer,  became  the  tenant  of,  and  was  designated 
'of,'  Ankerwycke  Priory,  Buckinghamshire,  a  mansion 
partly  Gothic,  standing  by  the  river  in  meadow  scenes  of 
much  beauty.  She  spent  her  childhood  here — one  auth- 
ority calls  her  'Miss  Jodrell  of  Ankerwycke,'  and  from 
this  romantic  house  she  was  married  at  Wyrardsbury 
Church,  on  October  6th,  1763,  to  Robert  Child  of 
Osterley  Park.§  Her  dowry  was  £10,000,  and  she  was  her 
father's  heir.|| 

When  Adam  appeared,  Sarah  Jodrell  was  the  only 
person  at  Osterley  with  tastes.  She  was  'an  accomplished 
artist,'  and  many  paintings  by  her  were  formerly  among 

*  See  Literary  Anecdotes,  VIII,  1814,  pp.  77,  103,  and  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
LI,  p.  376,  and  LX  (1),  1790,  pp.  547-50. 

t  G.  Lipscomb,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Buckingham,  Vol.  IV, 
1847,  p.  597  (with  cut  of  demolished  Priory). 
J  G.  E.  Cokayne,  s.v.  Ducie. 

§  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  The  Marygold  by  Temple  Bar,  1902,  p.  102. 
||  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.  XXXIII,  1763,  p.  517. 
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No.  VI.— THE  GREAT  'SARAH'  CEDARS  AT  OSTERLEY  :  PHOTO,  COUNTRY  LIEE,  LTD 


the  collections.*  She  went  herself  to  Gainsborough's  studio, 
and  bought  a  painting  of  Landscape  with  Cattle.]  She  chose 
latei  to  be  portrayed  with  her  work  on  her  arm  (No.  xii). 
Much  of  the  interior  of  the  house  was  designed  by  Adam 
particularly  for  her — Mrs.  Child's  Dressing-room,  the 
Drawing-room,  perhaps  largely  the  Long  Gallery,  prob- 
ably the  Tapestry  Room,  certainly  the  china  and  japan 
in  the  mode  of 'Chinese'  Chambers.  In  the  Soane  Collec- 
tions a  Design  for  a  Screen  for  Mrs.  Child,  dated  November 
4th,  lyySy  is  followed  by  other  designs:  a  Firescreen  for 
Mrs.  Child  dated  November  13th,  1776,  a  Firescreen  for  Mrs. 
Child  da1  (I  December  nth,  1776,  part  of  a  Fire  Screen  for 
Mrs.  Child  not  dated,  and  a  Fire  Screen  for  Airs.  Child  dated 
April  14th,  1777.  Not  least,  on  November  13th,  1776, 
Adam  designed  a  Work  Bag  for  Mrs.  Child.%  Is  it  extrava- 
gant to  suppose  that  they  were  Two  on  a  Tower?  In  1785 
sh<  paid  the  executors  of  John  Gilbert,  who  had  been 
mU(  1 1  niploycd  at  Osterley,  £24  for  carving  and  turning 
th<  1  I  m wood  pineapples,  and  £3  for  'fixing  up  ye  pines 
on  ye  Torrits.'§  In  1789  she  had  the  Adam  stools  of  1774 
upholstered  in  blue  leather. || 


One  of  the  functions  in  life  of  Mr.  Child  was  to  pay 
for  things.  The  celebrated  Reynolds  portrait  (No.  iv), ' 
one  of  the  more  notable  of  the  painter's  works,  de- 
clares that  he  had  acumen  and  determination,  hardly 
that  he  was  a  virtuoso.  The  Menagery  was  mainly 
hers.  It  is  among  Sarah's  interests  that  Walpole  men- 
tions 'the  birds  that  come  from  a  thousand  islands 
Mr.  Banks  has  not  discovered'* ;  and  in  1  788  Mrs. 
Lybbe  Powys  compared  them  (to  their  disadvantage) 
with  another  collection  by  a  lady.f  The  'joint  exer- 
tion' of  the  harassed  Mr.  Hayes  and  his  'seven  pupils' 
was  encouraged  after  Mr.  Child's  death,  and  actually 
published  after  hers. J  The  Angola  Grosbeak,  a 
pair  of  Black-faced  Buntings,  a  cage  of  Blue-bellied 
Finches  'were  presented  to  Lady  Ducie.'§  The  Black- 
capped  Lory  'laid  an  egg  since  her  ladyship  had  it 
in  her  aviary,'  and  his  drawing  of  the  Great  Crowned 
Indian  Pigeon  'was  made  by  her  Ladyship's  particu- 
lar order.'  'The  most  pleasing  bird  in  the  Osterley 
Collection,'  The  Demoiselle  (No.  viii), had  been  reared 
there,  and  was  painted  in  1794.  Hayes  had  worked 
also  on  the  Bulstrode  aviary,  and  between  Sarah  and 
the  Duchess  of  Portland  there  are  obvious  likenesses, 
in  their  natural  history  as  in  their  'oriental'  tastes.  It 
was  she  who  caused  cedars  to  be  planted  in  1 785  to 
commemorate  the  birth  of  her  grandchild,  Sarah  the 
Third.ll 

Sarah's  house  was  brilliantly  described  by  Horace 
Walpole.  The  first  excitement  of  1773  was  followed 
by  the  irritated  judgments  of  1778.  Yet  here  is  the 
darling  of  the  virtuosi  reckoning  the  taste  of  Osterley 
in  terms  of  the  natural  philosophy  and  the  imperial 
mission.  From  an  Anglo-Indian  comparison  U  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  voyage  of  The  Endeavour,  to  the  'theatre' 
of  the  Jodrells,  Eve  before  the  Fall,  the  'millinery'  of 
Sarah.  Not  least  he  perceived  in  the  Etruscan  Room 
that  'woodpecker'  quality  which  is  rarely  far  absent 
from  Adam's  ornament,  or  from  the  Scottish  soul : 

The  Visit  of  1773 
On  Friday  we  went  to  see — oh,  the  palace  of  palaces! — and  yet 
a  palace  sans  crown,  sans  coronet;  but  such  expense!  such  taste! 
such  profusion!  and  yet  half  an  acre  produces  all  the  rents  that 
furnish  such  magnificence.  It  is  a  jaghire  got  without  a  crime;  in 
short  a  shop  is  the  estate,  and  Osterley  Park  is  the  spot.  The  old 
house  I  have  often  seen,  which  was  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham; 
but  it  is  so  improved  and  enriched  that  all  the  Percies  and 
Seymours  of  Sion  must  die  of  envy;  there  is  a  double  portico 
that  fills  the  space  between  the  porticoes  in  front,  and  is  as  noble 
as  the  Propyleum  of  Athens.  There  is  a  hall,  library,  breakfast- 


*  Hilton  I'i  i«  c,  Mangold,  p.  102. 
f  Cuide,  p.  44. 

J  Sir  John  Soanc's  Museum,  Adam  Designs,  Vol.  17,  Nos.  135,  141,  142,  143, 
145,  and  140. 

§  H.  A.  Tipping  in  Country  Life,  November  27th,  1926,  p.  825. 
||  Tipping,  ibid. 


*  Dr.  (later  Sir)  Joseph  Banks  [  b.  1  743  4,  d.  1820),  sailed  in  Captain  Cook's 
The  Endeavour,  accompanied  by  the  Duchess  of  Portland's  botanist,  Dr. 
Solander,  and  two  'philosophical'  draughtsmen,  and  visited  Tahiti,  Java, 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  many  other  islands.  He  was  interested  not 
least  in  strange  sea-birds. 

f  Lady  Ailesbury.  See  Emily  J.  Climenson,  Passages  from  the  Diaries  of  Mrs. 
Lybbe  Powys,  1890,  p.  230. 

t  W.  Hayes  and  Family,  Portraits  of  Rare  and  Curious  Birds  with  their 
Descriptions  from  the  Menagery  of  Osterley  Park,  2  vols.,  1794-99,  esp.  pi.  9, 
15  27  28  31:  and  Natural  History  of  British  Birds,  with  their  portraits, 
pl.'v,  VI,  X  XV,  XXXVIII. 

§  Mrs.  Child  m.  (2)  on  January  18th,  1 79 1 .  Francis  Reynolds-Moreton 
(b.  1739,  d.  1808),  third  Lord  Ducie,  Post-Captain  R.X..  who  had  com- 
manded the  Monarch  under  Rodney.  April  12th,  1782.  He  had  antiquarian 
interests. 
||  Guide,  p.  44. 

f  A  jaghire  has  been  defined  as  a  landed  estate  or  district  the  revenues  of 
which  are  assigned  to  anyone  by  the  overlord.  See  Hobson-Jobson,  s.i  .,  and 
G.  Cawston  and  A.  K.  Keane,  Early  Chartered  Companies,  1896,  p.  137. 
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room,  eating-room,  all  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Adam;  a  gallery  one 
hundred-and-thirty  feet  long  and  a  drawing-room  worthy  of 
Eve  before  the  Fall.  Mrs.  Child's  dressing-room  is  full  of  pictures, 
gold  filigree,  china  and  japan.  So  is  all  the  house;  the  chairs  are 
taken  from  antique  lyres,  and  make  charming  harmony;  there 
are  Salvators,  Gaspar  Poussins,  and  to  a  beautiful  staircase  a 
ceiling  by  Rubens;  not  to  mention  a  kitchen-garden  that  costs 
1,400  I.  a  year,  a  menagerie  full  of  birds  that  come  from  a 
thousand  islands  which  Mr.  Banks  has  not  discovered;  and  then 
in  the  drawing-room  I  mentioned,  there  are  door-cases,  and  a 
crimson  and  gold  frieze  that  I  believe  was  borrowed  from  the 
Palace  of  the  Sun,  and  then  the  park  is  the  ugliest  spot  of  ground 
in  the  universe,  and  so  I  returned  comforted  to  Strawberry  .  .  .* 

The  Visit  of  1778 
Mr.  Nicholls  and  I  went  last  week  to  see  the  new  apartment 
at  Osterley  Park.  The  first  chamber,  a  drawing-room,  not  a  large 
one,  is  the  most  superb  and  beautiful  that  can  be  imagined,  and 
hung  with  Gobelin  tapestry  and  enriched  by  Adam  in  his  best 
taste,  except  that  he  has  stuck  diminu- 
tive heads  in  bronze,  no  bigger  than  a 
half-crown,  into  the  chimney-piece's 
hair.  The  next  is  a  light  plain  green 
velvet  bedchamber.  The  bed  is  of  green 
satin  richly  embroidered  with  colours, 
and  with  eight  columns;  too  theatric, 
and  too  like  a  modern  headdress,  for 
round  the  outside  of  the  dome  are  fes- 
toons of  artificial  flowers.  What  would 
Vitruvius  think  of  a  dome  decorated 
by  a  milliner?  The  last  chamber,  after 
these  two  proud  rooms,  chills  you;  it 
is  called  the  Etruscan  and  is  painted  all 
over  like  Wedgwood's  ware,  with  black 
and  yellow  small  grotesques.  Even  the 
chairs  are  of  painted  wood.  It  would  be 
a  pretty  waiting  room  in  a  garden.  I 
never  saw  such  a  profound  tumble  into 
the  Bathos.  It  is  going  oui  of  a  palace 
into  a  potter's  field.  Tapestry,  carpets, 
glass,  velvet,  satin  are  all  attributes  of 
winter.  There  could  be  no  excuse  for 
such  a  cold  termination,  but  its  contain- 
ing a  cold  bath  next  to  the  bedchamber; 
— and  it  is  called  taste  to  join  these 
incongruities!  I  hope  I  have  put  you  in 
a  passion  .  .  A 

3.  The  Sources  of  the  Fantastic 
Taste 

The  fathers  of  the  fantastic  taste 
were  the  Chartered  Companies  trad- 
ing to  the  Levantine  Seas  and  to  the 
Far  East.  Between  151 1  and  1534 
'divers  tall  ships  of  London,'  and  of 
Southampton  and  Bristol,  were  al- 
ready lying  at  Candia,  Chios,  Cyprus, 
Tripoli  and  Beirut.  In  1579  William 
Harebone  was  despatched  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  Court  of  the  Turkish 
Sultan,  Murad  III,  to  obtain  permis- 
sion for  these  English  merchants  to 
resort  more  freely  to  the  Levant.  The 

*  Horace  Walpole  to  the  Countess  of  Upper 
Ossery,  from  Arlington  Street,  June  21st,  1773, 
Letters,  ed.  Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee,  Vol.  VIII,  1 904, 
pp.  291-2. 

t  Horace  Walpole  to  the  Revd.  William  Mason, 
from  Strawberry  Hill,  July  16th,  1778,  Letters, 
ed.  Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee,  Vol.  X,  1904,  p.  282. 


first  Levantine  Company  received  official  thanks  Tor  the 
ships  they  then  built  of  great  burthen  for  the  kingdom's 
sake.'  The  Merchants  of  the  Levant  were  reconstituted  in 
1605  as  the  Merchants  of  England  to  the  Levant  Seas, 
though  the  Barbary  corsairs  still  considered  England  to  be 
'a  town  in  the  Kingdom  of  London.'  By  162 1  Thomas  Mun 
(b.  1 5  7 1 ,  </.  1 641),  among  the  earliest  of  imperial  economists, 
pointed  out  that  England  'of  all  nations  of  Europe  drove 
the  most  profitable  trade  to  Turkey,  by  reason  of  the  vast 
quantities  of  broadcloth,  tin,  etc.,  which  we  export  thither, 
enough  to  purchase  all  the  wares  we  wanted  in  Turkey 
.  .  .  whereas  there  is  a  balance  in  money  paid  by  the  other 
nations.'*  The  failure  of  foreign  nations  throughout  the 
Seventeenth  Century  was  resumed  by  the  French  Board 
of  Trade  in  1701  in  a  melancholy  minute  to  the  King: 

*  Discourse  of  Trade  from  England  to  the  East  Indies,  162 1,  quoted  by  A.  Anderson, 
Origin  of  Commerce,  1764,  Vol.  II,  p.  382. 


No.  VII.— ROBERT  CHILD,  MRS.  ROBERT  CHILD  (SARAH  JODRELL)  AND  SARAH  ANNE  IN  1781  :  CRAYON 
BY  MARGARET  BATTINE  AFTEK  DANIEL  GARDNER  :  BREAKFAST-ROOM  :  PERMISSION,  EARL  OF  JERSE\ 
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The  English  carry  on  that  trade  with  much 
more  advantage  than  the  French,  their  woollen 
cloths  being  better  and  cheaper.  The  English 
also  carry  to  the  Levant  lead,  pewter,  Copperas, 
and  logwood,  which  are  the  goods  they  are  mas- 
ters of,  together  with  a  great  deal  of  pepper.  And 
that  they  may  not  drain  their  country  of  its  gold 
and  silver  they  also  take  in  dry  fish  of  their  own 
catching,  sugar  of  their  own  colonies,  and  other 
goods  of  their  own  product,  which  they  sell  on 
the  coasts  of  Portugal,  Spain  and  Italy  for  pieces 
of  eight  which  they  carry  to  the  Levant  to  make 
up  a  stock  sufficient  for  purchasing  their  home- 
ward cargoes.* 

It  was  nevertheless  the  beginning  of  a  decline 
in  a  commercial  sense.  In  1753  an  Under- 
Secretary  of  Pitt's  who  had  travelled  consider- 
ably in  the  Levant  observed  'how  much  the 
East  India  Trade  had  enriched  all  the  coun- 
tries through  which  it  passed.'  It  was  then  at 
a  very  low  ebb,  'occasioned  by  the  discovery 
of  America  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,'  but 
most  of  all  by  the  bad  government  of  the 
Turks,  'diametrically  opposed  to  the  true 
spirit  of  commerce. 'f 

The  Levant  Merchants  and  the  East  India 
Company  were  liable. to  sail  in  one  another's  waters.  The 
Levant  Merchants  accused  the  East  India  Company  of 
bringing  back  silks,  calicoes,  and  much  that  was  'an  evi- 
dent damage  to  the  poor  of  England.'!  It  may  be  that 

*  Quoted  by  Cawston  and  Keane,  op.  cit.,  p.  83. 
t  Robert  Wood,  The  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  1753,  p.  19. 
X  Quoted  by  Cawston  and  Keane,  1896,  p.  80. 


No.  VIII.— THE  DEMOISELLE  OK  NUMIDIAN  CRANE  :  'THE  MOST  PLEASING 
BIRD  IN  THE  OSTERLEY  COLLECTION'  :  FROM  RARE  AND  CURIOUS  BIRDS 
1794   :   BY    PERMISSION   OF  THE    TRUSTEES  OE  THE    BRITISH  MUSEUM 


No.  IX. — THE  SHAFT-TAILED  WHIDAH  :  FROM  RARE  AND  CURIOUS  BIRDS  :  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


'Chinese'  Chambers's  dislike  for  'gouty  columns,'  Robert 
Adam,  and  all  else  'Grecian,'  was  grounded  in  this  bitter- 
ness, for  Chambers  was  an  East  India  man.  He  had  twice 
visited  the  China  Coast  as  supercargo  for  the  Swedish 
East  India  Company  before  he  was  eighteen,  a  youthful 
experience  which  he  never  forgot. 

Greece,  Ionia  and  the  Islands  were  commonly  regarded 
as  part  of  the  Levant.  The  English  merchants  wanted 
goods  out  of  the  Turks,  and  the  Greeks  wanted  their 
independence.  The  first  gesture  of  sympathy  came  in 
1694-1705.  Thomas  Woodroffe,  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  who  had  served  as  chaplain  in  the  Duke  of  York's 
flagship  at  Solebay  (1672),  Thomas  Smith  (b.  1638,  d. 
1 7 10),  chaplain  to  the  Levant  Company's  factory  at  Con- 
stantinople (1668)  and  'perhaps  the  most  learned  man 
that  Magdalen  ever  sent  out,'  and  Edward  Stephens,  were 
in  correspondence  for  some  time  with  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  concerning  the  establishment  at  Oxford 
of  a  Greek  college.*  Though  some  of  the  students  reached 
England,  the  scheme  fell  through;  it  nevertheless  marks 
the  beginnings  of  that  truly  Greek  interest  which  appeared 
later  in  Byronic  guise. 

The  academic  tradition  of 'Greek'  was  not  essential  to 
the  Roman  benefit,  nor  founded  upon  experience.  The 
best  of  the  scholars  were  aware  of  this.  Manuscripts  and 
books,  portable  things,  had  been  pursued  in  libraries  and 
universities,  remote  from  any  actual  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  climate  and  people  of  Greece.  Greek  studies 
in  any  objective  sense,  and  in  the  field  of  romantic  taste 
which  Mr.  M.  L.  Clarke  has  so  well  described, f  came  in  I 
on  the  imperial  temper.  Throughout  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury they  owed  their  local  knowledge,  and  many  of  their 
actual  facilities,  to  the  three  great  'factories'  of  the  Levant  I 
Merchants  at  Constantinople,  at  Smyrna  and  at  Aleppo.  I 

*  White  Kennett,  History  of  the  Convocation  of  1700,  1  702.  p.  xxx,  and  The  Union  i 
Review,  Vol.  I,  1863,  p.  490  ff.,  and  J.  B.  Pearson,  Chaplains  to  the  Levant 
Company,  1883,  p.  43. 

f  M.  L.  Clarke,  Greek  Studies  in  England  1700-1830.  1945,  though  writing 
largely  from  a  'Greek'  point  of  view,  puts  the  residents  first  of  his  three 
types  (p.  178). 
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No.  X. — THE  NONPAREIL  PARROT  :  FROM  RARE  AND  BEA  UTIFVL  BIRDS  :  TRUSTEES,  BRITISH  MUS. 


(b.  1728,  d.  1 799 ; ,  first  Karl  of  Charlmont, 
the  mainspring  of  Ionian  Antiquities,  and 
his  contemporary  the  second  Earl  of  Bess- 
borough,  were  in  pursuit  of  new  tast< 
They  went  to  the  Levant  not  least,  as  Mr. 
Clarke  has  pointed  out,  in  the  high  spirit 
of  the  Elizabethans,  almost  in  that  of  a 
'rag,'  as  their  fancy-dress  portraits  de- 
clare.* For  all  their  information  of  routes, 
roads,  sailings,  what  to  go  for  and  what  to 
avoid,  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mercial men.  The  most  important  of  their 
guide-books  had  been  the  sumptuous  folios 
of  the  Description  of  the  East  and  of  Some  Other 
Countries,  published  by  Richard  Pococke 
(b.  1704,  d.  1765),  with  material  obtained 
from  the  factories  in  an  extensive  tour  of 
the  early  'thirties.  The  book  was  dedicated 

*  Cust  and  Colvin,  History  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti, 
1914,  illus.  passim. 


These  had  already  been  established  a 
century  or  so,  and  throughout  the  rise  of 
Grecian  romanticism  they  played  a  part 
comparable  with  that  of  Canton  and  the 
Indian  factories  in  the  development  of 
'East  India'  art. 

Their  debt  was  not  least  to  the  brilliant 
series  of  scholars  who  became  their  chap- 
lains. Edward  Pococke  (b.  1604,  d.  1691), 
commonly  regarded  as  the  father  of  Ori- 
ental studies  in  England,  had  the  en- 
couragement and  support  of  Laud,  and 
wrote  much  on  Arabic  and  Biblical  sub- 
jects. One  of  the  chaplains  at  Aleppo, 
William  Halifax  (b.  1674,  d.  1702),  pub- 
lished his  account  of  that  city  in  1695  m 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  (Vol.  XIX, 
No.  217).  The  Royal  Society  had  already 
afforded  hospitality  in  1683  to  tne  'Des- 
cription of  Constantinople  and  Broussa' 
(Phil.  Trans.,  XIX)  by  Thomas  Smith, 
and  in  1697  to  his  'Voyage  to  the  Levant.' 
The  interests  of  taste  appeared  about  the 
same  time  in  the  person  of  Edward 
Chishull  (b.  1 66 1,  d.  1733),  chaplain  at 
Smyrna,  'a  pretty  gentleman  and  a  good 
antiquary,'*  who  collected  inscriptions 
and  published  his  Antiquitates  Asiaticae  in 
1728.  The  'famous'  Travels  of  Henry 
Maundrell,  who  died  of  the  insanitation 
at  Aleppo  in  1 70 1,  appeared  in  1703,  and 
went  into  six  editions  before  1749.  Others 
of  the  chaplains,  and  several  of  the  Brit- 
ish ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  did 
much  to  inform  sport  and  learning  how 
to  get  about  in  the  Levant. f 

The  earliest  of  the  Grecian  roman- 
tics, particularly  founder  members  of  the 
Society  of  Dilettanti  like  James  Caulfield 


*  Tournefort,  Travels,  Eng.  ed.,  1718,  Vol.  II,  p.  378. 
t  See  further  J.  B.  Pearson,  op.  cit. 
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No.  XII.— SARAH  JODRELL  LADY  DVCIE  AND  HER  DAUGHTER  LADY  WESTMORLAND 
CRAYON  BY  JOHN  RUSSELL,  K.A.  :  BREAKFAST- ROOM  :  PERMISSION,  EARL  OF  JERSEY 


to  the  great  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  was  of  a  size  and  ele- 
gance not  likely  to  be  found  outside  the  libraries  of  gentle- 
men. 'Poor  accurate  Dr.  Pococke'*  was  exemplary  in  full- 
ness of  detail  and  in  his  objective  style,  and  he  provided 
all  Europe  with  a  bible  of  the  Near  Eastern  Tour.  The 
German  translation  appeared  in  1754-5,  the  French  in 
1 772—3,  the  Dutch  in  1776-86. 

The  m.'i'-rial  assistance  of  the  factories  was  more  buoy- 
antly ackt  vvlcdged  by  Thomas  Shaw  (b.  1694,  d.  1 75 1 ), 
chaplain  al  Algiers  and  later  Regius  Professor  of  Greek 
at  Oxford.  Though  not  a  notable  scholar,  he  was  an 
interesting  product  of  the  'philosophical'  movement.  In 
his  beautifully  produced  Travels  or  Observations  relating  to 
Several  Perls  of  Barbary  and  The  Levant  (1730-1732),  pub- 
lished i  1  1738,  he  gave  an  engaging  account  of  the 
dangers  of  the  'wild  Arabs'  and  his  'too  great  eagerness  in 
looking  after  plants.'  He  voiced  a  more  general  debt  'to 
the  several  maritime  towns  of  Barbary  and  the  Levant 
where  the  British  factories  are  established' ;  and  he  thanked 
them  personally  for  lending  'not  only  their  houses  but 
their  horses  also.'  j 

There  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  to  overestimate  the 

*  H.  Walpole  to  Mason,  February  29th,  1776  (Toynbee,  IX,  p.  333). 
t  Shaw,  Travels,  2nd  ed.,  1 757,  p.  ix. 


importance  of 'Athenian'  Stuart.  As  artist  and  as  go- 
getter  he  was  never  in  the  same  gallery  with  Adam. 
The  true  link  between  the  factories  and  the  Adam 
houses  is  the  personality  of  the  Irishman  Robert 
Wood  (b.  1 71 7,  d.  1 771),  of  whose  travels  Adam 
spoke  with  respect.  Wood  had  been  kind  to  Stuart 
and  Revett  in  Athens,  and  he  shared  the  'fantastic 
and  frivolous  tastes'*  which  Adam  belaboured  and 
believed  in.  The  romantic  ruin  had  entitled  both 
his  architectural  studies,  The  Ruins  of  Palmyra  01 
Tedmor  in  the  Desart,  of  1753,  and  The  Ruins  of  Balbec 
otherwise  Heliopolis  in  Coelosyria,  in  1757.  At  Palmyra 
'a  number  of  Corinthian  pillars  mixed  with  so  little 
wall'  afforded  him  'a  most  romantic  variety  of 
prospect.'  In  Greece  itself  'the  picturesque  mixture 
of  hill,  vale,  grove  and  water  gave  birth  to  Oreades. 
Dryades,  and  Naiades  with  all  the  varieties  of  that 
fanciful  mythology.'f 

He  liked  the  'rustic  manner'  of  'vast  unchiselled 
stones.'  He  liked  at  Baalbek  the  'warm  fancy  of  the 
Arab'  and  the  'surprising  firmness  of  his  seat.'  He 
spoke  more  than  once  of  the  desert,  'where  silence 
and  solitude  strongly  dispose  the  mind  to  contem- 
plation.' 'When  the  business  of  the  day  is  over,'  he 
wrote,  in  promise  of  Doughty  or  T.  E.  Lawrence, 
'coffee  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco  made  their  highest 
luxury,  and  while  they  indulged  in  this,  sitting  in  a 
circle,  one  of  the  company  entertained  the  rest  with 
a  song  or  story,  the  subject  love  or  war,  and  the  com- 
position sometimes  extemporary.'  He  was,  with  his 
companions,  among  the  first  Englishmen  to  read  The 
Iliad  in  its  own  landscape.  When  he  published  his 
'imperfect  descriptions,'  he  wished  it  to  be  known 
always  'that  Dawkins  and  Bouverie  were  my 
friends. 'J 

From  Monday,  August  14th,  1782,  to  Monday, 
August  22nd,  Sunday  excepted,  Israel  Lewis  and 
WillianVZinnell,  servants  to  the  late  Mr.  Child,  made 
an  inventory  of  their  fairy'palace.  Much  in  it  is  'rich' 
and  'compleat,'  'highly  finished'  and  'exceeding  ele- 
gant,' even  of  'burnish  gold.'  The  Mabinogion  can  hardly 
do  better.  When  the  listers  came  at  length  to  the  'proud 
rooms,'  all  restraint  went  from  them: 

A  very  Elegant  State  Bedstead  with  Eight  painted  and  Japanned 
Columns  with  carved  &  gilt  Capitals  and  bases  on  Inlaid  Pedestals 
A  rich  Carved  and  gilt  Cornice  and  dome  Teaster  richly  carved  and 
gilt  A  Rich  Japanned  &  highly  carved  and  gilt  headboard  with 
figures  and  other  ornaments  the  furniture  Velvet  Drapery  richly 
embroidered  in  colours  the  Dome  and  inside  lined  with  green  silk 
embroidered  in  festoons  and  other  ornaments  the  whole  fringed  in 
festoons  with  rich  Gold  colour  Silk  fringe  and  Tassells  A  very  rich 
elegant  Counterpane  richly  embroidered  with  borders  and  com- 
partments which  terminate  in  festoons  fringed  with  Tassels. § 
Which  says  more  than  accuracy. 

Adam's  first  design  for  a  State  bed  for  Osterley  is  dated 
Oct  11  1775M  It  seems  that  Sarah  did  not  like  it.  Adam 
tried  again  during  the  next  six  months,  probably  several 

*  Ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian  at  Spalatro  in  Dalmatia,  1 764, 
p.  4.  Cf.  also  his  'picturesque'  sketches  and  his  'baronial.' 

t  Ruins  of  Balbec,  pp.  15-16. 

*  Essay  on  the  Original  Genius  and  Writings  of  Homer  with  a  comparative  view  of 
the  ancient  and  present  State  of  the  Troade,  Dublin,  1776,  p.  xv. 

§  Typescript  of  the  Inventory  of  1 782  (copy  kindly  lent  by  the  Earl  of 
Jersey),  p.  24. 

II  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum  (the  authorities  of  which  have  kindly  granted 
facilities),  Adam  Designs,  Vol.  17,  No.  156. 

(Concluded  on  page  136) 
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LETTERS  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS 

OF  THE  XVIIIth  AND  XIXth  CENTURIES— PART  IV 

By  A.   N.   L.  MUNBY 


No.  I. — FUSELI  :  ENGRAVED  FROM  DRAWING  BY  SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE 

IN  this  article  we  propose  to  print  some  unpublished 
letters  of  Henry  Fuseli  and  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon. 
Though  neither  of  these  was  in  the  first  rank  as  a 
painter,  yet  both  are  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  most 
colourful  and  impressive  personalities  of  the  age.  In  the 
vase  of  Fuseli,  his  long  term  of  office  as  Keeper  to  the 
Academy  made  him  a  familiar  figure  to  several  genera- 
tions of  students,  who  relished  his  mordant  witticisms  at 
their  expense:  whilst  poor  Haydon,  for  ever  outside  the 
Academy,  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  thrusting  his 
pictures,  and  indeed  his  personal  affairs,  before  an 
apathetic  public.  Both  men  made  plentiful  appearances 
in  the  numerous  journals  and  memoirs  of  the  period. 

I  useli  was  indeed  the  sort  of  man  around  whom  legends 
multiply.  His  Swiss  birth,  his  atrocious  English  accent, 
the  originality  of  his  work,  and  his  cynical  tongue  all 
tended  to  make  him  a  subject  for  conversation.  As  we 
have  said,  the  students  held  him  in  high  regard,  though 
at  times  they  smarted  under  the  lash  of  his  tongue.  'It  is 
bad ;  take  it  into  the  fields  and  shoot  at  it,  that's  a  good 
boy'  is  harsh  criticism  from  a  master  to  a  pupil.  Yet  such 
was  the  essential  kindliness  of  the  man  that  we  may  rest 
assured  not  only  that  the  drawing  in  question  was  bad, 
but  that  the  student,  perhaps  for  idleness  or  arrogance, 
merited  the  rebuke.  Amongst  his  elders  Fuseli  sometimes 


found  less  favour,  in  particular  with  Joseph  Farington 
whose  diary  aoounds  in  disparaging  references  to  the 
somewhat  baroque  character  of  the  Keeper.  Many  con- 
temporaries record  Fuseli's  caustic  outbursts  at  the 
expense  of  his  friend  Northcote,  and  when  the  ebullient 
Swiss  joined  issue  with  the  dour  Devonian  there  win- 
lively  interchanges  of  barbed,  though  good-natured,  w  it. 

For  a  specimen  of  his  careful,  rather  un-English  hand- 
writing we  reproduce  a  letter  (No.  ii)  to  John  Bacon  the 
younger,  the  sculptor  whose  equestrian  statue  of  William 
III  still  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  gardens  in  St.  James's 
Square.  In  it  he  introduces  'Mr.  Gibson,  a  young  Sculptor 
from  Liverpool,'  later  the  Academician,  who,  during  a 
long  life  spent  in  Rome,  rose  to  the  top  of  his  profession! 
It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  the  letter  is  dated  1810, 
when  Gibson  was  twenty,  whereas  Redgrave  in  his 
Dictionary  of  Artists  gives  181 7  as  the  date  of  the  young 
sculptor's  first  appearance  in  London. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  print  a  letter  of 
Fuseli's  which,  though  it  throws  no  light  upon  his  art, 
does  illuminate  his  character.  It  is  written  to  a  school- 
master to  whom  he  was  sending  a  small  kinsman  of  his, 


qjt 


W<uj  Alt  J0, 


No.  II. — FUSELI  :  FACSIMILE  OF  A  LETTER  TO  JOHN  BACON,  JUNIOR 
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and  in  it  he  discusses  the  possibility  of 
oayingfor  the  boy's  education  in  pic- 
urcs  rather  than  cash.  It  is  couched 
in  somewhat  pompous  terms,  with  a 
[wealth  of  Greek  quotation  and  words 
;oined  from  the  Greek  such  as  'poi- 
kilographic'  and  'potatophage'  (both 
fuseli  and,  as  we  shall  see,  B.  R. 
Haydon  were  not  a  little  proud  of 
their  Classical  attainments).  Never- 
theless the  involved  style  and  the  sar- 
casms with  which  it  is  interlarded  can- 
not conceal  the  underlying  genuine 
solicitude  for  the  child's  well-being. 

London  10  Febry  1803. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  snatch  a  few  moments  from  my 
poikilographic  occupations  to  thank 
You  for  the  obliging  offer  You  re- 
peatedly made  to  our  friend  Johnson 
relative  to  my  Little  Kinsman.  It  will 
certainly  be  more  convenient  to  me  to 
pay  for  the  Instruction  and  the  food 
of  the  young  Potatophage  in  the  pro- 
duce of  my  own  estate  than  in  cash, 
but  this  is  so  far  from  being  a  point  sine 
qua  non,  that,  unless  it  have  the  full 
approbation  of  yourself  &  Mrs.  Shep- 
herd, I  shall  submit  to  Your  usual  con- 
ditions, &  thank  you.  In  case  you  should 

like  to  have  a  picture  or  pictures  in  lieu  of  money,  name  your 
subject  or  subjects  &  the  size  you  should  prefer.  With  regard  to 
all  you  may  lay  out  in  the  articles  of  cloaths  &  washing  your 
bill  will  be  gratefully  discharged  in  cash.  The  boy  will  be  with 
you  in  a  day  or  two  after  the  receipt  of  this;  he  itches  for  the  rod; 
birch  appears  to  have  the  same  attraction  for  a  boy  which  Iron 
had  formerly  for  men  when  Homer  said  auros  t</>e'A.K€Tai  "Av&pa 
StS-ijpos.  I  shall  say  no  more  about  him  till  you  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  judging  of  him  yourself  &  shall  think  proper  to 
communicate  your  opinion  to  me.  French  &  arithmetic  are  the 
Two  things  I  chiefly  wish  him  to  apply  to:  if  emulation  should 
give  him  a  desire  to  learn  a  little  latin,  it  need  not  be  checked.  My 
wife  joins  in  Compliments  to  you  &  Mrs.  Shepherd,  &  I  remain 

My  Dr  Sir 
affectionately  &  faithfully 
75  Yours 
Queen  Ann  St.  East  H.  Fusel i 

Portland  Chapel 

The  third  letter  of  Fuseli  is  perhaps  of  greater  interest 
to  his  biographer.  Written  to  an  unknown  correspondent, 
it  throws  considerable  light  upon  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments: in  it  he  asks  that  a  debt  owing  to  his  assistant 
Moses  Haughton  shall  be  paid,  in  order  that  the  latter 
shall  be  able  to  meet  his  share  in  the  joint  renting  of 
larger  premises.  The  Milton  pictures  of  which  he  speaks 
are,  of  course,  his  celebrated  'Milton  Gallery,'  a  series  of 
no  less  than  forty-seven  illustrations  from  the  poet's  works, 
most  of  them  of  substantial  size.  Opened  to  the  public  in 
.1799,  it  proved  from  a  financial  standpoint  a  sad  failure. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Necessity  has  at  last  forced  me  to  take  a  step  which  1  had  long 
meditated  and  long  delayed,  to  take  a  house  of  larger  dimensions 
in  order  to  save  from  utter  ruin  the  mass  of  my  Milton  Pictures. 
The  house  which  I  have  taken  contains  on  the  first  floor  two 
considerable  rooms  fit  for  Exhibition,  with  sufficient  space 


No.  III.— ENGRAVING  AFTER  ONE  OF  FUSELI'S  BIZARRE  IMAGININGS,  THE  NIGHT  MARE,  EXHIBITED  1782 


besides  on  the  second  for  a  large  study,  and  apartments  on  the 
ground  floor  &  above  not  only  to  lodge  myself  but  to  accomodate 
any  person  whose  interest  it  might  be  to  live  under  my  roof  & 
occasionally  to  assist  me.  The  person  who  has  offerd  himself  for 
that  purpose,  is  our  friend  Moses,  who,  convinced,  that  he  was 
pressing  his  own  interest  not  only  frequently  urged  me  to  take 
this  step  but  offered  to  bear  part  of  the  charge.  He  has  agreed  to 
pay  me  annually  one  hundred  pounds  to  board  &  lodge,  which 
whilst  it  eases  me  of  part  of  the  rent  can  certainly  not  lie  heavy 
on  him:  his  work  has  hitherto  produced  him  much  more.  This 
is  the  scheme  which  he  has  communicated  to  you  &  to  forward 
which  he  has  applied  to  you  for  his  balance,  in  order  to  alleviate 
the  expense  which  the  change  of  situation  subjects  me  to.  If  it 
should  be  convenient  to  you  to  liquidate  it  now,  you  will  add  to 
the  assistance  which  I  have  met  with  here,  and  add  to  the 
obligations  I  already  lie  under  to  you;  but  this  I  hope  you  will 
remember,  that,  whatever  concern  Haughton  may  have  in  this 
affair,  is  entirely  his  own  offer  &  more  his  interest  than  mine;  nor 
should  I  probably  have  written  to  you  now  if  it  were  not  at  his 
own  express  desire;  the  poor  fellow  relies  more  on  my  influence 
with  you  than  on  his  own. 

I  am 

My  Dr.  Friend 
London  15  March  Unalterably  Yours 

18 1 3  H.  Fuseli 

Fuseli  for  much  of  his  life  resided  at  the  Academy  itself 
in  his  capacity  of  Keeper,  an  arrangement  which  did  not 
give  satisfaction  to  all  of  his  colleagues.  Farington,  who 
took  his  responsibilities  as  a  senior  member  of  the  Council 
very  seriously,  is  constantly  noting  in  his  dial  j  the 
Keeper's  shortcomings,  and  we  get  an  unedifying  g  mpse 
of  him  cross-examining  the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Fre<  oairn, 
on  Fuseli's  domestic  arrangements  (Jan.  18,  181  *]).  'She 
said  Mr.  Fuseli  had  six  fires  daily;  ...  in  the  Dining 
Parlour,  Office  below  stairs,  Mezzonine  room,  Mr.  Fuseli's 
painting  room,  kitchen,  Mr.  Haughton's  painting  room. 
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She  said  Moses  Haughton  lived  with  Mr.  Fuseli.'  This  in 
itself  was  another  bone  of  contention,  as  is  seen  in  the  entry 
for  Jan.  21,  1 8 1 9.  'We  [Farington  &  H.  Thomson,  R.A.] 
noticed  His  having  quart'd  Moses  Haughton  on  the 
Academy,  giving  him  an  apartment  there  with  fire  and 
candle  found  by  the  Academy.  He  [Thomson]  mentioned 
Haughton  having  placed  a  frame  with  miniatures  of  His 
own  painting  at  Bullocks  Museums  and  his  direction  was 
annexed  as  residing  at  the  Royal  Academy;  thereby 
appearing  to  be  a  Member  of  it.  This  Thomson  mentioned 

in  the  Councils  and  His  direction  has   

since  been  at  the  Keepers  Apartments 
Royal  Academy.' 

We  reproduce  as  our  portrait  an 
engraving  after  a  drawing  by  Law- 
rence (No.  i).  While  the  quotation 
from  Homer  attached  to  it,  'Aet 
BaXeovTi  eotxax;,  may  seem  a  little 
extravagant,  his  contemporaries 
agree  that  he  was  a  fine-looking 
man:  his  eyes  in  particular  were 
piercing  and  brilliant.  He  dressed 
well  and  was  notoriously  successful 
with  'he  ladies.  The  gossip  J.  T. 
Smith  records  that  'in  his  married 
state,  Mary  Wolstonecroft  fell  des- 
perately in  love  with  him,'  an  attach- 
ment which  the  curious  will  find  more 
fully  recorded  in  Allan  Cunning- 
ham's Lives  of  the  Painters. 

We  reproduce  (No.  iii)  an  engrav- 
ing after  one  of  Fuseli's  best-known 
pictures,  The  Might  Mare.  Exhibited 


in  1782,  it  became  widely  popular  as  a  print;  indeed  thel 
impression  that  it  made  was  little  short  of  extraordinary. 
Fuseli  exactly  caught  the  public  taste  for  the  supernatural! 
and  the  bizarre,  which  in  literature  was  expressing  itself  in 
'Gothick'  romances,  such  as  the  Castle  of  Otranto  and  The\ 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho.  As  a  picture  it  displays  the  artist's^ 
merits  and  defects,  his  undeniable  imaginative  gift  marred 
by  a  weakness  in  composition  and  a  theatrical  approach^ 
Fuseli  loved  to  shock,  and  relished  his  fashionable  nick-j 
name,  'The  Devil's  Court  Painter.' 

Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  the  centenary  of  whose  self- 
inflicted  death  was  commemorated  in  1946,  has  long  been 
well  known  as  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  revealing  and 
moving  autobiographies  in  the  language.  His  friendship 
with  Keats  has  also  tended  to  focus  attention  on  the, 
literary  side  of  his  activities,  and  many  people  who  saw 
for  the  first  time  his  Mock  Election  among  the  King's 
pictures  at  Burlington  House  must  have  been  surprised 
at  its  quality.  Unhappily,  all  too  little  of  his  work  was  in 
this  genre  and  of  these  comparatively  modest  dimensions, 
Historical  painting  on  the  grandest  scale  was  his  chosen, 
field,  and  his  whole  life  was  a  struggle  to  secure  recognition 
and  State  assistance  for  a  school  which  has  never  flourished 
in  England.  An  embittered  misfit  into  the  artistic  back-j 
ground  of  his  age,  he  conducted  a  running  feud  with  the 
Academy  throughout  his  life,  and  his  arrogant  pretensions, 
coupled  with  his  haphazard  and  much-advertised  financial 
affairs,  did  much  to  sour  even  those  patrons  who  had] 
initially  been  disposed  to  lend  him  their  support. 

In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  there  are  three  por- 
traits of  Haydon.  One  is  well  known,  the  self-portrait  in 
profile,  showing  a  bespectacled,  almost  benign  counten-; 
ance,  which  ill  accords  with  the  painter's  irritable 
temperament.  Another,  which  we  reproduce  (No.  iv),1 
painted  by  Georgiana  M.  Zornlin  in  1828,  shows  well  thel 
obstinacy  and  arrogance  which  were  Haydon's  undoings 
This,  however,  was  painted  at  a  particularly  difficult 
period,  shortly  after  his  first  imprisonment  for  debt.  In 
appealing  for  public  assistance  in  1826,  Haydon  hadl 
written  'My  Judgement  of  Solomon  is  rolled  up  in  a  ware- 
house in  the  Borough,  my  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  once  graced! 


No.  V.— HAYDON  ASLEEP 


:  A  DRAWING  BY  SIR  DAVID  WILKIE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLER1 
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No.  VI.— A  LETTER  FROM  B.  R.  HAYDOX  TO  THOMAS  NOON  TALFOURD 

by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  rank  and  beauty  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  is  doubled  up  in  a  back 
room  in  Holborn ;  my  Lazarus  is  in 
an  upholsterer's  shop  in  Mount 
Street;  and  my  Crucifixion  in  a  hay- 
loft in  Lisson  Grove.'  It  is  pleasant  to 
contrast  this  disappointed,  petulant 
face  with  Wilkie's  charming  sketch  of 
the  painter  asleep,  made  at  Brighton 
in  1815  (No.  v). 

The  collection  contains  a  substan- 
tial number  of  Haydon  letters,  in 
particular  a  fine  series  to  one  of  his 
most  faithful  patrons,  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Impulsive  in  his  letter-writing 
as  in  everything  else,  he  dashed  them 
off  at  full  speed,  often  regretting  too 
late  the  immoderate  tone  in  which 
many  were  couched.  The  hand,  al- 
ways indifferent,  is  at  times  almost 
undecipherable.  Comparatively  well 
written  is  the  short  note  to  Dickens's 
friend,  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd, 
which  we  reproduce  (No.  vi),  but 
even  here  a  'not'  added  as  an  after- 
thought in  line  six  negatives  the 
sense  of  the  letter.  We  have  selected 
to  print  in  full  a  long  unpublished 
letter  to  Edward  Smith,  another  of 


No.  VII—  POSTCRIPT  OF  LETTER  FROM  B.  R.  HAYDON  TO  DU  BOIS,  1823 


his  patrons,  as  it  displays  in  epitome  all  those  character- 
istics familiar  to  readers  of  the  Autobiography,  his  financial 
troubles,  ill-advised  publicity,  lack  of  patronage  and  of 
State  support.  His  correspondent  was  probably  exasper- 
ated by  a  letter  which  blends  the  subservience  of  a 
debtor  with  an  arrogance  that  claims  a  favour  as  a  right. 


No.   VIII.— ENGRAVING  AFTER  HAYDON'S  PAINTING  EUCLES  BEGUN  IN    1827   AND   COMPLETED  1830 
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April  27th  1830 

My  dear  Sir, 

The  passage  in  Plutarch  is  in  the  Moralia — 'De  Gloria  Athenien- 
sum'  Chap.  VII — or  division  the  VII.  I  do  not  remember — I  copied 
it  at  the  Museum — 'Others  say  it  was  Eucles,  whom  rushing  from  the 
battle  in  arms,  and  heated  came  to  the  doors  of  the  chief  persons,  and 
shouting  this  one  thing,  "Hail,  we  triumph" — there  breathed  forth 
his  soul'. 

The  Greek  word  Protos  (rrpwro^)  either  means  a  Primate — or  the 
first — and  the  passage  rats  OvpaU  rm>  TrpdiTtov  is  either  the  first  houses 
he  came  to,  or,  the  houses  of  the  Primates  or  Magistrates — 

This  being  the  dispute — I  have  brought  him  to  his  own  home  sup- 
posing he  has  announced  the  victory  to  the  magistrates  before — this 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  shewing  and  expressing  the  tenderest 
sympathies. 

Allow  me  to  speak  frankly  on  the  other  point — 

If  the  subscribers  to  Eucles,  had  not  paid  their  money  at  the  time 
of  subscribing,  I  should  have  remained  where  I  was,  and  never 
finished  ii  and  if  the  subscribers  delay  now,  till  the  500  gs — are  full 
of  Punch    '  shall  never  finish  Xenophon — 

This  is  my  condition, — undoubtedly  as  a  matter  of  delicacy,  I  could 
not  think  ol  applying  to  any  subscriber  you  or  any  other  friend  may 
recommend  bul  1  say  to  you,  and  all  those  who  were  former  sub- 
scribers— for  God's  sake,  do  as  you  did  in  the  case  of  the  Eucles  you 
will  help  me  through  you'll  do  me  an  important  service — you  will 
render  the  aid  given  effective — till  out  of  debt,  I  am  always  on  a  pre- 
cipice  1  have  a  large  family  (7  children)  and  another  coming — I 
have  one  boy,  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Prince  Regent — another 
at  Dr.  Valpy's  concluding  his  education — both  of  whom  are  starting 
for  life — and  as  the  Government  do  nothing  as  in  France  for  Historical 
Painting  as  they  ought  to  do — I  am  left  to  the  sympathy  of  those  who 
have  some  feeling  for  the  Art — the  advertisement  in  the  Times  did  the 
good  I  meant  it  should— it  stopped  all  Law,  or  by  tomorrow,  I  should 
have  been  ruined— I  am  between  two  fires — People  of  Fashion  say, 
why  do  you  advertise  your  income.  The  middle  classes  say — what  is 
become  of  the  money  for  EuclesPjVOW  must  have  it— a  public  statement, 


THE  TRUSTEES,  TATE  GALLERY 


which  nobody  can  refute,  settles  the 
question — I  must  either  be  ruined,  , 
with  the  best  wishes  of  People  of 
Fashion,  or  risk  shocking  them  a 
little,  to  convince  my  creditors,  and 
stop  proceedings — this  has  bejen 
effected — the  good  anticipated  has 
been  accomplished — and  a  very  little 
reflection  must  convince  my  Friends 
I  was  right — besides  this,  dear  Sir  by 
continually  pressing  on  the  public, 
that  /,  with  at  least  as  high  a  repu- 
tation as  any  other  English  Painter, 
am  left  to  struggle  for  want  of  effa  - 
tive  aid — depend  upon  it  at  last, 
something  will  be  done — 

This  is  the  principle  on  which  I  go 
— I  am  embarassed — why  ? — because 
I  am  not  employed — why  am  I  not 
employed? — because  there  is  no  es- 
tablished market  for  my  productions 
— how  is  this  to  be  done?  By  a  mod- 
erate and  regular  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  so  that  all  Historical 
Painters  may  be  at  least  secure  from 
want,  as  in  France,  Italy  and  all 
the  German  States — 

Pardon  this  long  letter — Eucles  will 
be  sent  home  in  June — I  have  a 
chalk  drawing  of  myself — 
Your  ?  servt 

B.  R.  Haydon 

By  way  of  annotation  vvc  must 
say  that  Eucles,  of  which  we  re- 
produce an  engraving  (No.  viii)  was  begun  in  May  1827, 
and  after  being  laid  aside,  was  completed  in  1830.  It  was 
finally  disposed  of  by  raffling  on  May  6th,  when  Haydon 
notes  in  his  journal  'Eucles  was  raffled  for  this  day.  The 
three  highest  numbers  were  28 — Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr. 
Strutt  of  Derby,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Dulwich.  They  all 
three  threw  again,  when  Smith  drew  28,  the  Duke  25, 
and  Mr.  Strutt  17.'  Before  starting  the  picture  Haydon 
had  sought  to  clear  up  the  ambiguity  of  Plutarch's  text 
by  writing  to  Gaisford,  Scholefield,  Yalpy  and  other 
prominent  scholars.  Gaisford  somewhat  dryly  indicated 
that  the  verbal  interpretation  could  have  little  bearing  on 
the  picture,  but  Haydon  no  doubt  was  not  averse  to  a 
little  showing  off  in  the  realm  of  scholarship. 

with  at  least  as  high  a  reputation  as  any  other 
English  Painter' — to  write  this  demands  a  high  degree  of 
self-assurance.  This  was  certainly  a  quality  that  Haydon 
never  lacked,  nor  for  many  years  did  he  abandon  his  in- 
curable optimism  that  at  last  his  luck  would  change  and 
that  commissions  would  pour  in  on  him,  and  that  over- 
night the  stony  heart  of  the  Government  would  be  warmed 
into  granting  him  a  substantial  pension :  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  record  that  after  his  suicide  his  widow  and  children  did 
receive  some  State  aid. 

Writing  to  Du  Bois,  a  journalist,  on  April  4th,  1823, 
Haydon  requested  his  correspondent  to  send  him  a  copy 
of  the  Chronicle,  then  on  impulse  he  added  a  postscript 
(No.  vii)  which  we  print  as  a  fitting  epitaph. 

'If  you  should  outlive  me,  perhaps  you  will  give  us  a 
paragraph,  after  burial  don't  forget — I  headed  the  forlorn 
hope,  and  as  usual,  with  forlorn  hope  leaders — got  levelled 
— others  will  come  into  the  fortress  and  get  the  glory- 
but  don't  forget  him  who  was  the  first  on  the  ramparts— 

(To  be  continued) 
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INCE  the  publication  in  1865  of  R.W.  Binns' 
A  Century  of  Potting  in  the  City  of  Worcester, 
the  founding  and  subsequent  history  of  the 
Worcester  Porcelain  Works  have  been  frequently 
recorded,  researches  have  confirmed  or  refuted 
suppositions  and,  apart  from  the  problem  of 
Worcester  figures,  little  remains  to  be  added  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  Works  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  However,  the  majority  of  writers  have 
concentrated  their  attention  on  the  'Dr.  Wall' 
period  and,  besides  a  brief  mention,  little  has 
yet  been  said  of  the  successors  to  that  period — 
Joseph  and  John,  sons  of  Thomas  Flight. 

It  is  generally  known  that  Thomas  Flight 
bought  the  Works  in  1783  for  £3,000  in  order 
ito  set  up  his  sons  in  business,  and  that  in  1793 
Martin  Barr  was  taken  into  partnership,  but 
there  has  been  hitherto  nothing  on  which  to  base 
the  history  of  the  factory  or  its  productions  dur- 
ing those  ten  years.  To  bridge  the  gap,  there  has 
mow  come  to  light  the  Diary  of  the  younger  of 
the  brothers — John  Flight.  This  manuscript  vol- 
ume, still  in  its  original  calf  binding,  and  kept 
in  an  iron  casket  of  much  earlier  date,  has  been,  and  still 
is,' in  the  possession  of  the  family  or  its  descendants  and 
now  belongs  to  Mr.  Harold  Swinscow,  by  whose  kind  per- 
mission extracts  have  been  made  for  this  article  (No.  i). 
Also  in  Mr.  Swinscow's  possession  are  some  pieces  of 
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No.  II. — ENTRY  IN  THE  DIARY  FOR  SEPTEMBER  14TH,  1788,  REFERRING  TO  THE  VISIT  OF  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY 


No.  I. — JOHN  FLIGHT'S  DIARY,  WITH  THE  IRON  CASKET  IN  WHICH  IT  HAS  BEEN  KEPT 
SINCE  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  :  THE  CASKET  OF  CONSIDERABLY  EARLIER  DATE 


Flight's  china  made  for,  and  bearing  the  initials  of,  Thomas 
Flight  himself. 

The  Diary  runs  from  December  1785  to  February  1 79 1 , 
the  latter  being  but  a  few  months  before  the  writer's 
death.  He  was  a  religious  young  man,  and  the  early 

entries,  when  he  lived  in  Lon- 
don, are  mostly  concerned 
with  his  mental  and  spiritual 
welfare.  'On  Thursday  I  re- 
turned from  a  journey  to 
Worcester,  where  I  have  been 
to  assist  my  Brother  in  taking 
Stock  and  staid  there  about 
a  month,  and  I  truly  find  it 
heavy  work  to  come  to  self 
examination.  My  carelessness 
has  been  so  very  great  that 
I  have  every  reason  to  fear 
the  Concerns  of  my  Soul  are 
much  worse  than  they  where 
.  .  .  .'  (18.3.1786).  In  July 
1787  he  went  to  Cornwall. 
Although  he  does  not  state 
the  reason  for  going,  it  was 
perhaps  to  visit  the  china-clay 
pits,  whence  came  one  of  the 
constituents  of  Worcester 
china — 'went  in  the  Co,»  jh  to 
Bristol  from  whence  pro- 
ceeded on  horseback  a  I  thro' 
Cornwall  and  returned  by 
Worcester  and  Kimbolton,  in 
all  upward  of  a  Thousand 
Miles — was  thrown  from  my 
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No.  III. — ANOTHER  SECTION  OF  JOHN  FLIGHT'S  DIARY,  DATED  JULY  1789,  REFERRING  TO  FIRING  AND  OTHER 
DIFFICULTIES  AND  HIS  SUSPICIONS  OF  SHAW  THE  MANUFACTORY  CLERK  :  SHAW  DIED  IN  SEPTEMBER  1790 


Horse  four  times  without  sustaining  the  least  injury  and  pre- 
served thro'  many  visible  dangers — but  alas  I  have  experi- 
enced the  common  effect  of  Travelling,  instead  of  having 
my  Soul  drawn  out  after  God,  my  mind  was  continually 
dissipated.  .  .  .'  Thenceforward  the  Diary  becomes  more 
detailed  and  interesting,  and  the  writer  begins  to  play  a 
more  active  part  in  the  business.  It  would  appear  that  he 
worked  at  the  London  warehouse  of  the  Company :  Thomas 
Flight's  name  appeared  in  the  London  Directory  for  1 782  as 
agent  for  the  Worcester  Porcelain  Works  at  No.  2,  Bread 
Street.*  April  1 2th,  1 788 : '.  .  .  I  have  thought  and  spoke  to 
my  Father  about  removing  our  manufactory  somewhere 
into  Wales  where  Coals  are  Cheap,  but  the  practicability  of 
this  seems  uncertain  and  the  success  of  it  still  more  so.  .  .  .' 
A  month  later  (May  10th):  'My  Father  &c  went  to 
Worcester  yesterday.  He  is  gone  with  a  determination  to 
consult  Shaw  f  upon  the  Scheeme  of  building  a  China 
Factory  somewhere  in  Wales.'  The  following  month  he 
writes  |  June  28th) :  'As  to  my  Situation  in  life,  I  seem 
extrem<  ly  unsettled  what  to  wish  for.  Sometimes  I  think 
the  best  .vay  is  to  wait  some  months  and  improve  myself 
in  FreiN  h  &c.  as  much  as  I  can  and  see  what  may  turn 
up,  as  other  times  I  long  to  try  the  scheeme  of  a  China 
Factory  aboul  Swansea,  which  as  often  I  think  woud  not 
answer.    .  .'  He  undertook  the  study  of  French  and  wrote 
some  parts  of  the  Diary  in  that  language. 

The-  next  entry  is  dated  September  14th,  1788:  'A 
variety  of  interesting  occurences  have  happened  since  I 
last  thus  employed  myself.  Wednesday  July  the  31st  I  sett 
off  for  Worcester  with  the  design  to  assist  my  Brothers  in 
mooving,J  make  some  little  stay  at  Worcester  and  then 
go  to  Swansea  to  make  enquiry  wether  there  was  any 

*  Binns,  p.  99. 

t  Manufactory  clerk  (foreman). 

%  From  33  to  45  High  Street,  Worcester. 


probability  it  woud  answer 
to  remove  our  Manufactory 
there.  I  had  a  pleasant  Jour- J 
ney  and  found  my  friends  safe 
and  well.  The  Saturday  after, 
the  King,  Queen,  Duke  of 
York,  3  Princesses  and  at-( 
tendants  came  thro'  in  their 
way  to  Hartlebery  on  a  visit 
to  the  Bishop.  I  just  got  a 
glance  of  them  as  they  passed, 
but  little  thought  of  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  that  awaited 
me.  The  Royal  Family  had 
been  a  little  while  at  Chelten- 
ham where  the  King  went  for 
the  benifit  of  the  Waters,  and 
as  the  Musick  Meeting  was  at 
Worcester  the  time  of  it  was 
so  fixed  that  they  might  be 
there.  The  King  being  of  a 
Curious  Mechanical  Turn  and 
fond  of  seeing  Manufactories 
of  all  Sorts,  we  hoped  he 
might  visit  Ours,  but  it  was  a 
matter  of  so  much  uncertainty 
that  I  did  not  like  to  mention 
my  hopes  for  fear  of  a  dis- 
appointment. The  Musick 
Meeting  was  the  6, 7,  &  8  of  August,  the  5th  the  Royal  Family  ] 
(the  King,  Queen  and  three  Princesses)  arrived  at  Worcesterd 
and  took  up  their  Residence  at  the  Bishop's  Palace,  the] 
same  day  my  Brother  had  moved  and  opened  his  new] 
Shop.  The  next,  in  the  afternoon,  the  Sovereign  and  his j 
family  honored  us  with  a  visit,  totally  unexpectedly,  and 
came  in  without  any  form  as  a  Common  person  woud, 
attended  by  Ladies  Harcourt,  Pembroke  and  Courtoun,J 
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No.  VI. — THOMAS  FLIGHT'S  JUG,  AND  LIKE  THE  BEAKER 
No.  VIII,    BEARING  HIS  INITIALS  :   HEIGHT  7  INCHES 


liOrds  Harcourt  and  Courtoun  and  Oxford,  Colonels  Goldsworthy  and 
wynn.  They  behaved  exceedingly  familiar  and  affable,  orderd  a  good 
deal  of  China.  I  took  the  Liberty  to  ask  the  Queen  to  honor  us  with  a 
/isit  at  the  Manufactory,  which  She  condescended,  after  mentioning 
t  to  the  King,  to  accept  and  fixed  Saturday  morning.  After  staying 
an  hour  they  left  us,  well  satisfied.  On  Friday  I  went  to  the  Palace  with 
ome  patterns  for  the  Queen  and  Princess  Royal  and  had  the  honor  of 
taking  further  orders  from  each,  and  the  King  told  me  to  bring  the  Bill 
which  he  woud  pay  as  I  did  not  know  much  of  him.  Before  he  left 
Worcester  on  Saturday  morning  they  visited  the  Manufactory  according 
to  appointment  and  expressd  great  Satisfaction.  I  had  requested  the 
'Earl  of  Oxford  to  ask  permission  for  us  to  style  ourselves  Manufacturers 
to  their  Majisty's,  which  was  graciously  granted.  This  visit  we  expect, 
as  does  every  body  else,  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  our  Manufactory, 
and  my  Brother  and  Self  began  to  think  of  improving  the  opportunity. 
The  best  way  appeared  to  be  attending  to  advice  the  King  had  honored 
ais  with,  that  is  to  have  a  Retail  Shop  in  London,  and  after  Seriously 
talking  it  over  we  determined,  with  our  Father's  approbation,  to  drop 
the  Swansea  Scheeme  and  as  soon  as  we  coud  meet  with  a  house,  open  a 
Retail  Warehouse  in  Westminster.  This  renderd  it  necessarey  to  endeavor 
the  improvement  of  the  Manufactory  and  with  Father's  Consent  went  to 
Newcastle  to  seek  after  a  Modeller.  I  found  one  whom  we  have  since 
agreed  to  take  at  Michaelmas  for  3  years.  I  now  returned  to  Town  and 
arrived  here  Friday  the  5th  of  Sept.  and  immediately  consulted  Father 
upon  our  Scheemes,  which  he  seems  to  approve.  I  have  been  looking  out 
for  a  House  and  have  found  one  the  rent  of  which  is  the  only  objection. 
I  have  wrote  particulars  to  my  Father  and  Brother  and  expect  their 
determination  to-morrow.  This,  if  it  takes  effect,  will  make  great 

alteration  with  me,  we  talk  of  entering  into  Partnership  and  I  living  at  Worcester  for  the  sake  of  learning  the 
Manufactory  which  is  of  great  consequence.  One  thing  preparitory  for  me,  we  talk  of  a  journey  to  France.  Lord 
Harcourt  promised  me  a  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset  to  protect  me  in  visiting  the  China  Manufactories.  We  think 
this  may  be  of  advantage,  he  particularly  recommended  it  to  improve  our  Shapes,  and  after  we  are  settled  I 
shall  have  no  more  opportunity.  Father  thinks  of  my  going  direct  to  Paris  and  then  round  by  Holland  home. 
Add  to  all  this,  I  have  changed  the  place  of  my  abode,  have  left  Mr.  Heath's  and  got  a  room  in  Mrs.  Jeff's  house 
over  our  Warehouse'  (No.  ii). 

Although  much  of  the  account  of  the  Royal  visit  is  similar  to  that  given  in  Green's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Worcester, 
it  is  interesting  as  being  at  first  hand,  and  as  showing  how  great  an  effect  the  visit  had  on  the  future  of  the  Factory. 
The  following  entry  records  the  receipt  of  Lord  Harcourt's  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset  and  men- 
tions that  his  Lordship  says:  'there  are  a  great  many  French  shapes  in  China  that  woud  take  well  here.' 

John  Flight  now  seems  to  have  been  too 
much  occupied  to  make  frequent  entries 
in  his  Diary,  since  there  is  a  gap  of  nine 
months  until  June  1st,  1789,  on  which 
date  he  recounts  the  occurrences  of  the 
preceding  months,  commencing  in  October 
1788,  when  he  reached  Paris  on  the  1  ith  of 
that  month.  '.  .  .  While  at  Paris  I  employed 
myself  in  looking  about  me  and  over  all  the 
French  Manufactories  and  purchased  about 
30o£  of  China.  After  staying  there  rather 
more  than  a  fortnight,  I  returned  to  London 
by  way  of  Boulogne  and  Dover.  In  Novem- 
ber I  went  to  Worcester  and  took  Stock  with 
my  Brother  and  finally  settled  our  Articles 
of  Partnership,  after  which  I  returned  to 
London.  .  .  .  After  my  return  to  London, 
my  time  was  much  devoted  in  looking  after 
the  workpeople  at  Coventry  Street  t;'l  the 
middle  of  February  when  we  open-  i  the 
Shop  there.  .  .  .  About  the  middle  of  March 
I  found  or  thought  it  prudent  to  take  an- 
other journey  to  France  as  we  wanted  French 
„  T7    -  china.  I  left  London  on  Thursday  the  iQth 
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at  that  place  on  Monday  the  23rd.  While  here,  thro'  the  medium  of 
Mr.  Perregaux,*  my  Banker,  I  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the, 
Angouleme  Manufactory  for  5  years  to  supply  us  only  with  their  China, 
provided  we  took  to  the  amount  of  50,000  Livres  a  year  of  them  and  that 
we  shoud  not  take  from  any  other  Manufactory.  After  looking  out  a  large 
assortment,  I  returned  to  London  by  way  of  Dieppe  and  Brighton.  Was, 
happy  to  find  on  my  return  that  my  Father  and  Brother  .  .  .  approved 
what  I  had  done,  but  I  was  sorry  to  learn  Chamberlain  and  his  Son  had* 
taken  our  old  House  and  intended  setting  up  a  Retail  Shop  f  .  .  .  After  ^ 
making  great  enquiry,  I  at  last  agreed  with  Mrs.  Hampton  to  come  down, 
with  us  and  teach  us  the  Gilding  and  assist  us  for  3  years.  ...  I  left  London 
to  come  and  reside  here  in  Worcester  on  Sunday  the  7th,  Mrs.  Hampton, 
arrived  the  day  before.  I  had  been  employ'd  in  building  a  Kiln.  Wej 
hired  3  of  Chamberlain's  men  who  are  now  with  us.  We  have  fired  twice,  > 
once  on  Tuesday  and  again  last  night,  but  neither  have  succeeded  very,, 
well.  ...  I  have  travelled  1800  miles,  and  as  the  French  China  seems  to 
answer  very  well,  its  very  likely  may  go  there  again.' 

June  21st,  1789:  '.  .  .  I  think  the  hand  of  Providence  is  clear.  While  my  f; 
Brother  and  I  were  determining  upon  opening  a  shop  in  London,  Cham- 
berlain was  treating  about  taking  our  old  House;  had  I  known  this  the 
connection  most  likely  woud  not  have  taken  place  between  my  Brother  and  , 
I,  and  what  we  coud  have  done  had  we  not  met  with  Mrs.  Hampton  1^ 
No.  vii. — cup  and  saucer,  decorated  mauve  &  gold      cannot  tell.  I  see  no  possible  way  by  which  we  coud  have  carried  on  the( 

buisness.  .  .  .  We  have  been  obliged  to  make  some  further  alterations  in] 
the  Kiln  last  week,  and  now  are  ready  to  burn  again.' 
The  foregoing  settles  the  long-standing  query  as  to  the  date  of  Robert  Chamberlain's  breakaway  from  the  firm.  It,, 
had  been  stated  at  one  time  that  he  left  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  the  Works  by  Thomas  Flight,  but  the  alternative,) 
suggestion  that  he  went  after  the  visit  of  George  III  would  now  appear  to  be  correct. 

John  Flight  seems  now  to  have  finally  settled  his  future  career;  succeeding  entries  in  his  Diary  show  a  deepening! 
interest  in  the  technical  and  business  side  of  the  Manufactory,  and  although  set-backs  were  frequent,  he  would  appear  ( 
to  have  been  an  impressionable  young  man  and  to  have  worried  himself  greatly  over  each  event.  Of  his  mistrust  of  the ; 
manufactory  clerk,  Shaw,  this  might  perhaps  have  been  mutual,  Shaw  no  doubt  resenting  the  intrusion  of  a  youngster. ; 

June  28th,  1789:  '.  .  .  We  burnt  the  Kiln  every  day  in  the  week  and  still  the  Sulphur  continues  and  spoils  the  Ware. 
On  Monday  I  thought  it  was  better,  Tuesday  it  appeared  to  continue  to  mend  and  was  still  better  on  Wednesday,  but 
on  Thursday  was  worse  again.  We  hoped  then  it  was  owing  to  the  Rain,  which  had  made  the  place  damp,  but  it  ap- 
peared otherwise  by  being  no  better  Friday  or  yesterday.  What  we  shall  do  I  cannot  tell.  We  think  of  trying  to  erect 
one  on  the  Plan  of  Chamberlain's,  wether  we  can  or  not  I  cannot  tell.  Have  received  the  Smaller  Kiln  from  London 
which  they  are  now  erecting,  we  must  try  that  in  hopes  of  doing  better.  What  to  do  I  cannot  tell  and  Mr.  Kitchen 
seems  my  sincerest  friend,  tho'  am  sure  Mrs.  Hampton  will  do  and  does  all  in  her  power.  We  can  by  no  means  ascertain 
the  cause  from  which  this  arises.  .  .  .  Having  been  informed  a  man  at  Derby  woud  be  very  usefull  to  us  I  consented  to 
let  Doe  write  to  try  to  get  him  here.  On  Friday  I  received  a  Letter  from  Duesbury  who  had  found  that  somebody  here 
had  applied  to  him  and  wish'd  me  to  prevent  it  as  the  man  was  valuable  to  him.  I  wrote  him  in  reply,  that  tho'  the 
man  woud  be  of  service  to  us  nothing  more  shoud  be  done  to  get  him  away.  Yesterday,  Doe  received  a  reply  to  his 

letter  that  the  man  was  willing  to  come  if  I  woud  assure  him  a  place  for  7  years 
— after  what  I  had  wrote  Duesbury  was  almost  determined  not  to  do  anything 
more  in  it,  but  it  was  necessary  for  Doe  to  reply  to  this  Letter,  and  I  consented 
he  shoud  tell  him  that  tho'  I  did  not  by  any  means  wish  to  draw  him  from  Dues- 
bury, if  he  came  he  shoud  be  assured  of  the  Place  for  3  years.  I  hardly  like  what 
have  done  in  this  matter,  but  could  not  tell  what  else  to  do.  .  .  .  Yesterday, 
Chamberlain  opened  his  shop,  I  was  rather  surprised  as  I  thought  they  were 
hardly  ready  yet,  but  they  talk  of  making  a  flaming  shew  in  about  2  months.' 

July  1 2th,  1789:  'On  Monday  when  I  consulted  Kitchen  what  further  coud  be 
done,  we  sent  for  the  man  who  built  Chamberlain's  Kiln  who  gave  us  every  neces- 
sary dimension  and  said  he  coud  easily  build  one  for  us.  However,  in  the  interim 
he  proposed  burning  with  Saggars  which  we  accordingly  did.  .  .  .  My  Brother 
has  entered  into  an  Agreement  with  Pennington,!  a  very  clever  painter  in  London. 
We  heard  he  was  engaged  to  Chamberlain  and  this  made  us  first  wish  to  have 
him.  C.  had  applied  to  him  but  he  preferd  our  offer.  I  expect  him  on  Tuesday. 
Have  taken  on  2  young  Girls  to  the  Burnishing — one  comes  on  pretty  well,  the 
other  very  slow.  Am  to  have  another  tomorrow.  On  Saturday  the  6  of  July 

*  Vide  portrait  of  Mme  Perregaux  by  Vigee  le  Brun  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  No.  457,  and  note  in 
Catalogue  of  Pictures  and  Drawings  (1928),  p.  161. 
t  33  High  Street.    Vide  note  ante. 

+  James  Pennington  came  from  Wedgwood's  after  completing  his  apprenticeship.  He  eventually  became 
No.  VIII.— BEAKER,  EN  SUITE  WITH  JUG  (VI)        chief  artist,  herald  painter  and  foreman  with  Flight  and  Barr.  Binns.  p.  108. 
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Mr.  T.  Whitwell  of  Coventry  *  called  on  me  and  he  spent 
Hast  Lord's  Day  here,  he  looked  over  our  Kilns  and 
thinks  he  can  put  us  into  a  much  better  method  of  burn- 
ing, and  from  his  representation  I  rather  apprehend  it 
will  be  much  Cheaper.  I  agreed  to  go  to  Coventry  after 
his  return  of  which  he  promised  to  advise  me.  He  is  a 
Chemist  and  seems  a  sensible  intelligent  Man,  was  much 
pleased  with  him.  .  .  .  I  had  another  Letter  from  Deusbury 
about  the  man,  saying  he  heard  further  offers  had  been 
made  to  him.  I  ordered  another  Letter  to  be  wrote  to 
prevent  him  as  far  as  possible  from  coming  and  wrote 
again  to  the  same  purpose  to  Mr.  D.  Altogether  I  think 
can  hardly  justify  what  I  have  done  in  this  matter,  tho' 
its  what  he  has  done  to  us — I  really  wish  nothing  had 
been  ever  said  about  it.' 

July  19th,  1789:  'The  last  week  we  burnt  the  small 
Kiln  3  times,  the  first  was  but  indifferent,  it  was  over 
fired;  the  second  very  good,  the  third  was  last  night 
therefore  I  cannot  yet  tell.  .  .  .  On  Monday  the  Man  we 
have  agreed  with  came,  he  is  since  got  to  work  and  from 
what  little  have  seen  of  him  I  expect  he  will  be  an 
acquisition.  ...  I  begin  to  be  anxious  about  the  Manu- 
factory, Shaw  seems  to  be  taking  all  possible  pains  to 
keep  everything  from  me,  nor  do  I  take  less  to  get  at 
knowledge.  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  him.  Kitchen  is 
very  suspicious  of  him  and  says  he  intends  no  good  to  the 
Manufactory,  he  thinks  if  I  go  to  put  myself  more  forward 
he  will  not  stay — the  greatest  inconvenience  from  this,  K. 
thinks,  will  be  Shaws  telling  some  other  Manufactory  our 
Process,  but  I  shoud  value  that  little  if  I  thought  coud 
carry  on  the  buisness  well  without  him.  .  .  .  Our  Gilding 
goes  on  comfortably.  The  Father  of  one  Pugh  has  applied 
me  offering  to  come  to  work  here.  On  enquiry  I  find  he 
has  the  Character  of  a  very  good  hand,  I  have  therefore 
agreed  to  take  him  and  hope  'twill  not  be  long  before  he 
comes — as  to  Burnishers,  two  out  of  the  3  girls  do  very  well. 
.  .  .  Have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  the  last  week  about 
the  Blue  printing,  the  Colors  peels  of  in  the  burning-in 
and  spoils  a  vast  deal  of  Ware.  Every  possible  attention  is 
payed  to  it  to  find  out  the  Cause 
and  remidy  it,  but  hitherto  with- 
out success.  . . .  Father  writes  me 
word  Chamberlain  will  lay  open 
to  an  Action  if  he  calls  theirs 
the  Original  Worcester  China 
Warehouse,  or  themselves  Suc- 
cessors to  Mr.  Bradley,|  and  has 
wrote  me  to  give  them  notice  to 
be  cautious  what  they  do.  To- 
morrow I  must  attend  to  this 
buisness'  (No.  hi).  Once  again 
the  Diary  continues  in  French. 
He  decides  to  visit  Chamberlain 
but  is  dissuaded  from  doing  so 
by  Mr.  Barr,  whom  he  consults 
in  the  matter.  At  this  point  three 
leaves  have  been  removed  from 
the  volume,  and  the  next  entry, 
on  September  5th,  1789,  men- 
tions that  he  is  helping  Mrs. 
Hampton  prepare  gold  for  gild- 

*  Thomas  Whitwell  married  Ann  Flight, 
John's  sister. 

t  Occupier  of  33  High  Street  prior  to 
Joseph  Flight. 


No.  IX. — TYPICAL  WORCESTER  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  'FLIGHT'  PERIOD 
VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM  (SCHREIBEK  AND  HERBERT  ALLEN  COLLNS.) 


ing,  that  very  little  china  has  been  sold  this  week  although 
he  hears  that  'C.  and  Son'  are  doing  well.  October 
nth  he  continues:  'A  very  disagreeable  circumstance 
turned  up  which  we  coud  no  way  find  out.  The  white 
and  fine  blue  Glaze  was  spoiled  by  some  blue  being  put 
into  it,  at  least  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  this, 
had  been  the  case  but  coud  not  find  out.  Have  had  a 
place  enclosed  that  the  Glaze  may  always  be  kept  lockd 
up.  I  went  to  the  Mills  with  Mr.  Whitwell  and  examined 
one  of  the  men  respecting  what  quantity  he  weighed  up 
together.  There  is  one  article  which  he  coud  not  tell  me 
what  it  was,  but  I  brought  a  peice  of  it  home  and  Kitchen 
thinks  it  is  the  St.  Stephen's  Clay,  the  same  Father 
brought  a  Sample  of  with  him  from  Cornwall,  and  that 
Shaw  has  injured  the  body  by  putting  some  of  this  into 
it.  I  intend  to  take  some  method  of  examining  into  this. 
With  respect  to  our  Gilding  and  buisness,  have  great 
cause  for  thankfullness  that  we  have  done  very  well. 


No.  X. — GROUP  OF  PIECES  BY  FLIGHT,  BARR  &  BARR  :  CENTRE  ONE  PAINTED  PROBABLY  BY  JOHN  BARKER 
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Chamberlain  I  believe  does  hurt  us  a  little,  but  our  trade 
does  not  seem  much  diminished  if  at  all.  ...  I  go  on  trying 
Bodys  and  Glazes  with  Kitchen  and  begin  to  get  a  toller- 
able  insight  into  the  process  of  the  Manufactory,  but 
much  want  to  do  more  in  this  myself  and  must  contrive 
some  method  to  do  it.  I  am  fearfull  of  leaving  the  Manu- 
factory and  that  makes  me  not  know  what  is  best  about 
going  to  France.  Have  hinted  to  my  Brother  for  him  to 
go  but  hardly  think  that  woud  do.' 

October  1 8th,  1 789 :  'Our  Kiln  of  Biscuit  Ware  yesterday 
Sevennight  was  so  bad  that  I  determined  to  examine  into 
it  to  know  the  cause.  On  Thursday  I  went  again  to  the 
Mills,  Shaw  had  not  been  there  but  had  sent  them  orders 
not  to  put  in  any  more  of  the  Clay  till  he  came  again,  they 
had  therefore  left  it  out.  They  said  they  had  only  put  it  in 
since  the  Mills  were  finished,  that  they  had  some  of  the 
same  Clay  a  year  and  half  since  but  had  not  used  it  since 
that  time,  that  immediately  the  Mills  were  finished  he 
sent  a  Barrell  of  it,  and  that  since  then  they  had  always 
weighed  it  up  with  the  Best  Clay.  When  I  returned,  the 
Kiln  was  burning  and  I  saw  Shaw  very  carefully  attending 
to  it.  It  was,  when  drawn,  much  better  than  the  last 
because  better  fired,  but  much  inferior  to  what  the  Ware 
used  to  be,  and  also  to  a  proof  which  was  in  of  the  last 
best  Clay  which  was  received  from  the  Mills  on  Tuesday 
and  in  which,  by  the  mens  account  at  the  Mill,  there  was 
none  of  this  Clay.  Upon  questioning  Shaw  what  coud  be 
the  cause,  he  replied  he  supposed  the  men  must  have 
made  some  mistake  in  the  weighing  and  left  out  some  of 
the  Glass.  .  .  .  With  my  Father  and  Brother's  advice  have 
at  last  resolved  to  go  to  France  and  expect  my  Brother 
here  on  Tuesday  to  supply  my  absence.  Have  wrote 
Lord  Harcourt  for  his  opinion  wether  it  is  safe  and  wait 
his  reply  before  I  go.  On  Wednesday  I  wieghed  up  a 
Frett  which  Kitchen  got  into  the  Glaze  Kiln  for  me,  and 
yesterday  I  wieghed  up  a  Body  and  also  another  frett. 
I  intend  to  continue  to  make  trials  and  shall  be  glad  to 
do  it  entirely  myself  without  having  Kitchen  see  it,  as  its 
possible,  tho'  I  ought  not  to  entertain  the  thought,  he  may 
put  something  else  to  it.  Have  had  a  midling  week  in 
London.  We  have  lately  done  a  great  deal  of  buisness.  .  .  .' 

On  November  21st  he  notes  that  he  has  heard  from 
Lord  Harcourt:  'His  Lordship  wrote  me  a  very  friendly 
letter  advising  me  by  no  means  to  go  to  France  at  present 
as  I  shoud  run  the  risk  of  being  stop'd  within  the  Walls 
of  Paris  or  perhaps  something  more  disagreable.  This 
determined  me  not  to  go.'  He  went  to  London  instead — 
'that  evening  employed  myself  in  examining  our  Stock  of 
French  Goods  and  sent  an  order  to  that  Manufactory  to 
make  us  up  a  large  and  compleat  assortment  against  the 
winter.  We  had  a  very  good  week  while  I  was  in  London 
and  have  indeed  done  exceeding  well  at  Coventry  Street. 
Was  much  concerned  on  my  return  to  hear  my  Brother 
had  one  Kiln  of  Ware  entirely  spoiled  by  Sulphur, 
the  cause  of  which  they  could  not  ascertain.  .  .  .  We 
have  been  making  some  oblong  Dishes  and  have  had 
several  fly  in  the  Glazing  which  has  made  me  suspect 
Shaw  was  making  further  alterations  in  the  Body.  This 
was  Kitchen's  opinion,  with  whom  I  have  continued  to 
make  trials  both  of  body  and  Glaze.  At  last  I  resolved 
to  talk  to  Shaw  plainly  about  it  and  had  my  Father's 
orders  thereto.  On  Wednesday  the  nth,  in  the  presence 
of  11  v  Brother,  I  had  a  very  long  conversation  with  him, 
he  made  what  appeared  to  me  very  equivocal  replys  to 


what  I  said  about  the  alterations  he  was  making,  while 
he  told  me  he  had  not  made  any.  However,  I  concluded 
by  telling  him  I  was  resolved  to  know  its  composition  and 
had  my  Father's  orders  to  demand  him  to  wiegh  it  up 
with  me.  He  seemed  greatly  concerned  to  find  Kitchen 
had  told  me  the  process  and  to  my  Question  desired  a 
month  to  consider  an  answer.  After  consulting  again  with 
my  Father  and  other  friends  here  I  again  spoke  to  him 
last  Monday  before  my  Brother  left  Worcester,  and  con- 
cluded by  telling  him  I  shoud  expect  his  answer  to  my 
demand  on  Wednesday.  Accordingly,  on  Wednesday  I 
talked  with  him  again  and  he  promised  to  give  it  me  in 
writing,  as  it  was  not  convenient  just  yet  to  wiegh  up 
either  body  or  Glaze.  And  on  Thursday  morning  he  gave 
it  me  signed  with  his  Name.'  Once  again  the  Diary 
continues  in  French.  He  refers  to  a  Mile  L.,  who  he 
would  like  to  marry,  but  his  contemplations  have  again 
been  cut  short  by  the  removal  of  some  leaves  from  the 
MS.  He  did  in  fact  marry  a  Mile  L. — a  Miss  Lucas. 
The  next  entry,  January  24th,  1790,  states  that  they  are 
employing  their  best  painters  on  designs  for  a  service  for 
the  Duke  of  Clarence.  Three  sample  plates  were  sent  to 
London,  the  Duke  chose  one  decorated  with  the  figure  of 
Hope,  ordered  a  service  costing  over  £700  and  allowed 
a  year  for  its  manufacture  (No.  iv). 

February  20th,  1 791 :  '.  .  .  After  some  months  illness 
Shaw,  the  Manufactory  Clerk,  died  last  September.  This 
event  must  have  been  attended  with  very  different  con- 
sequences had  it  happened  a  Year  sooner,  indeed  most 
probably  woud  have  stopd  the  Manufactory  but  I  had 
obtained  the  process  from  him,  having  found  it  nearly 
out  otherways  by  the  assistance  of  Kitchen.  .  .  .  Soon  after 
Shaw,  Lewis  died.  He  managed  the  Printing,  this  was  a 
sudden  event.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  securing 
Shaw's  papers  which  contained  the  whole  process,  but  at 
last  secured  them  for  ten  guineas  paid  his  Father.  Had 
expected  to  pay  a  much  larger  sum.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  John  Flight  had  to  go  to  such 
lengths  in  order  to  discover  the  process  used  in  the  making 
of  his  own  china,  also  that  he  does  not  mention  finding  it 
extraordinary  that  he  had  to  do  so.  Surely,  when  Thomas 
Flight  bought  the  Works,  the  methods  and  materials  em- 
ployed would  have  been  included  in  the  sale  ?  Can  it  be 
that  Shaw  was  personally  responsible  for  improvements 
and  changes  in  paste  or  glaze,  and  would  look  upon  such 
alterations  as  his  own  private  property?  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  strict  secrecy,  common  to  every  porcelain 
factory  at  its  inception,  persisted  even  at  the  end  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Even  by  that  date  the  intense  rivalry 
between  the  various  concerns  had  not  abated,  they  were 
still  actively  engaged  in  the  search  for  the  perfection  at- 
tained by  the  Chinese,  and  it  was  not  until  a  decade  had 
passed  that  a  more  or  less  standard  body  was  adopted  by 
a  number  of  makers. 

The  Diary  thus  draws  to  a  close  a  few  months  before  the 
death  of  its  author  in  July  1 791,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
five.  Sufficient  has  been  quoted  above  to  show  that  by  his 
keen  interest  and  hard  work  he  was  laying  the  foundations 
for  the  succeeding  owners  of  the  Royal  Porcelain  Works, 
whose  wares  set  the  standard  of  quality  for  English  china  in 
the  early  Nineteenth  Century — and  later.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  work  of  those  ten  years,  from  1783,  hitherto  neg- 
lected for  want  of  information,  will  now  take  its  rightful 
place  in  the  history  of  English  porcelain  manufacture. 
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By  CYRIL  G.   E.  BUNT 


LE  BAL  CHAMPETRE  :  GENERALLY  CONSIDERED  TO  BE  THE  ORIGINAL  PAINTING  BY  WATTEAU  :  DULWTCH  GALLERY 


TIME  and  again  the  student  of  old-master  paintings 
is  puzzled  and  lured  into  a  maze  of  speculation  by 
the  inconsiderate  habit,  formed  by  some  famous 
artists,  of  painting  repeats  of  their  own  successful  works 
with  little  or  no  variation.  Examples  are  sufficiently 
numerous  for  instances  to  be  recalled  by  most;  but  it  is  a 
well-recognized  fact  that  this  practice  (which  would  have 
been  harmless  if  records  of  such  duplication  had  been 
preserved)  opened  up  a  ready  way  for  pupils  and  imitators 
to  exploit  the  reputation  of  the  original  artist. 

The  question  of  deciding  the  relative  merits  of  a  picture, 
of  which  one  or  more  copies  are  known  to  exist,  and  of 
deciding  which  of  them  is  the  great  artist's  own  work,  is 
by  no  means  easy — even  for  the  specialist.  But  a  much 
more  difficult  task  confronts  the  enquirer  if,  and  when, 
among  them,  one  or  more  replicas  presumed  to  be  from 
the  original  painter's  own  hand  are  to  be  examined,  with 
the  object  of  deciding  which  is  the  one  he  first  painted 
and  therefore  the  one  from  which  the  others  were 
repeated. 

Superficially  it  may  appear  that  such  a  question  is  of 
no  great  importance,  provided  the  works  are  allowed  to 
be  by  the  one  artist.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  of  great 


importance,  for  one  may 
be  certain  that  the  origi- 
nal work,  product  of  the 
artist's  'first  fine  careless 
rapture,'  will  exhibit  a 
quality  of  freshness,  of 
spontaneity,  which  a 
second  version  of  the 
same  subject  could  hard- 
ly ever  have.  Everyone 
agrees,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  Hay  Wain 
by  Constable,  in  the 
National  Gallery,  is  quite 
lacking  the  brilliance  of 
the  original  oil-study  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum;  and  the  same 
goes  for  the  Leaping  Horse 
at  the  Diploma  Gallery. 
Therefore  the  question, 
which  picture  first  came, 
at  white  heat,  from  the 
artist's  brain  can  never 
be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. 

There  has  probably 
never  been  a  case  of  the 
kind  indicated  so  com- 
plicated and  withal  so 
interesting  as  that  of  the 
famous  Bal  Champetre  of 
Antoine  Watteau.  There 
are  many  similarly  en- 
titled pictures  by  (or  which  have  been  at  times  ascribed 
to)  Watteau,  and  the  same  subject  has  been  variously 
named  Fete  Champetre,  Bal  Champetre  and  Les  Plaisirs  du 
Bal.  The  picture  referred  to  is  that  of  which  the  best- 
known  version  is  the  canvas  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery. 

The  latter  has  invariably  been  referred  to  as  the  original 
and  undoubtedly  authentic  picture,  from  which,  presum- 
ably, all  other  versions  of  the  subject  (whether 'autograph' 
or  not)  have  been  copied.  At  the  moment  we  will  not  go 
into  the  question  of  authenticity.  But  it  must  be  recalled 
that  among  the  many  replicas  there  have  been  other 
claimants. 

Almost  equally  familiar  to  all  is  the  picture  in  the 
Wallace  Collection,  referred  to  in  the  official  catalogue  as 
a  copy  by  Watteau's  brilliant  pupil  Pater.  It  is  not  so  well 
known  that  there  are  copies,  replicas,  versions  (or  what- 
ever we  elect  to  call  them)  in  the  collections  of  the  ■  Juke 
of  Wellington  (Apsley  House  Collection),  the  *5  arkes 
Collection  at  New  York,  the  Hasson  Collection  and  ethers, 
all  remarkably  alike.  In  addition  there  was  a  copy  in  the 
New  Palace,  Potsdam,  before  the  war;  and  there  are 
records  of  still  others.  For  example,  one,  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  Blenheim,  was 
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ENGRAVING  OF  THE  SUBJECT  BY  G.  SCOTIN  :  IN  REVERSE  FOR  CONVENIENCE  OF  COMPARISON 


sold  at  Christie's  in  1886;  another,  the  property  at  the 
time  of  Lord  North  of  Wroxton  Abbey,  was  sold,  also  by 
Christie's,  in  1895.  Still  another  was  sold  in  Paris  in  1908 
at  the  Say  sale.  Before  the  first  world  war.  as  M.  Durrsieux 


THE  ENGRAVING   BY  SCOTIN  LES  PLAISIRS  DV   BAL  :  AFTER  THE  ORIGINAL  BY  WATTEAU 


informs  us,  there  was  yet  another  example 
in  the  possession  of  Count  Rostopchin  all. 
St.  Petersburg,  while  Sir  Charles  Robin-; 
son  had  one  in  the  nineties  of  the  laslj 
century. 

Disregarding  the  last  two,  there  would; 
appear  to  be  at  least  eight  separate  pic-j 
tures — since  in  every  case  the  recorded.! 
measurements  are  different.  They  mayj 
here  be  listed: 

Dulwich  (19!  in.  x  24!  in.) 
Wallace  (21  h  in.  x  26A  in.) 
Marlborough  (2o|  in.  x  25  in.) 
Wellington  (20§  in.  x  24!  in.) 
Yerkes  (21  in.  x  25I  in.) 
Hasson  (20i  in.  x  25!  in.) 
Wroxton  Abbey  (24:  in.  x  27!  in.) 
Say  (25?  in.  x  27 i  in.) 

The  Dulwich  picture  is  alleged  to  hav< 
been  in  the  Grammont  sale  of  1 775  fas  by 
Pater) ;  also  in  the  Blonde!  de  Gagneyi 
sale,  1 776  (as  by  Pater) ,  and  in  the  Land- 
graff  sale  of  1784  (as  after  Watteau).  Il 
is  admitted,  however,  that  it  is  not  re- 
corded from  whom,  or  when,  Desenfans 
bought  it,  although  it  was  doubtless  at  a 
continental  sale.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  picture  is  almost  universally  believed 
to  be  the  original,  it  is  instructive  to  note 
that,  if  it  indeed  came  through  those  eighteenth-c  entury 
sales  quoted  above,  it  was  then  more  cautiously  catalogued 
as  'after'  the  great  master.  In  very  truth  the  condition 
of  this  picture  at  the  present  time  makes  it  extremely 
hazardous  to  uphold  this  claim  positively. 
It  has  even  been  said  that  Watteau 
painted  this  copy  (if  copy  it  is)  during  his, 
ten  months'  sojourn  in  England  when.) 
already  ill,  he  came  to  this  country  to  con-, 
suit  the  famous  Dr.  Mead,  Physician  to, 
the  King,  in  1719-20.  Apart  from  the 
obvious  difficulty  that,  if  he  had  indeed 
painted  it  at  Greenwich,  he  must  have> 
had  his  original  picture  with  him  from 
which  to  copy  it  (so  close  is  the  composi- 
tional correspondence  with  the  engraving 
by  Scotin),  there  is  the  conclusive  record 
that  the  original  Bal  Champetre  passed;- 
from  Watteau's  possession  into  that  of  hist 
friend  and  patron  De  Julienne  and  then 
to  that  of  Claude  Glucq,  Conseiller  du 
Parlements.  While  it  belonged  to  the  latter  | 
it  was  engraved  by  Gerard  Scotin  and  1 
published  by  De  Julienne.  The  original 
picture  was  therefore  painted  in  France,  t 
and  the  engraving  by  Scotin  must  be  pre- 
sumed  to  have  followed  its  features  as 
closely  as  any  engraving  could  be  expec- 
ted to  follow  'd'apres  le  Tableau  original.' 

The  Dulwich  picture  has  been  cut  j 
down  in  size  at  some  time  in  the  now  ; 
distant  past,  and  at  some  equally  un-  1 
recorded  epoch  it  has  been  injudiciously 
cleaned  or  restored,  so  that  the  whole 
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[original  aspect  of  the  picture  has  been 
tost,  especially,  perhaps,  in  the  landscape 
•with  its  great  overhanging  trees,  in  which 
One  would  have  looked  to  find  clear  evi- 
dence of  Watteau's  brush.  Several  draw- 
ings for  the  composition  are  known  to 
exist.  A  study  for  the  male  dancer,  for 
example,  is  in  the  Louvre,  while  several 
of  the  other  figures  were  engraved  in 
Figures  differents  caracteres  de  passages  et  de 
T  etudes  par  Antoine  Watteau  (figures  355, 
442,  466,  475  and  655). 

The  picture  in  the  Wallace  Collection 
is  not  a  serious  rival,  for  it  has  long  been 
admitted  to  be  'after  Watteau.'  The 
official  catalogue  attributes  it  to  Pater, 
and  even  in  the  Bethnal  Green  days  it 
bore  this  attribution,  following  the  origi- 
nal inventory.  The  catalogue  notes  that 
'There  is  a  distinct  flavour  of  his  manner  in 
the  altered  types,  in  the  trees  and  the  col- 
our with  its  tendency  to  a  general  green- 
ish hue.  Moreover  a  copy  of  Watteau's 
picture  made  for  Songie,  Controleur  de 
la  Marine,  appears  in  the  inventory  of 
Pater's  studio  made  in  August  1 736  after 
his  death.'  Nevertheless,  there  may  per- 
haps be  something  to  be  said  for  this 
picture  being  given  to  Quillard,  the  artist  to  whom  the 
French  authorities  have  given  two  'Watteaus'  which  they 
bought  in  1937  for  the  Louvre. 

This  copy  differs  chiefly  from  that  at  Dulwich  in  the 
figure  of  the  male  dancer  and  in  the  foliage  of  the  trees. 
There  is  not  the  fineness  one  expects  from  Watteau  in 
the  latter;  and  one  mav  say  that  this  quality  in  the 
painting  of  the  foliage  is  a  decisive  factor  in  our  search 
for  a  genuine  Watteau. 

The  version  which,  up  to  1886,  was 
in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, is  ruled  out  by  a  comparison 
with  Scotin's  engraving — if  only  because 
there  is  a  very  definite  difference  in  at 
least  one  important  detail.  This  is  that,  in 
place  of  the  ornamental  buffet,  between 
the  caryatids  in  the  centre,  there  is  a 
fountain  with  water  being  poured  from 
a  vase — a  variation  which  it  shares  with 
the  copy  sold  with  the  Say  Collection  in 
1908.  All  other  versions,  I  believe,  have 
the  buffet  piled  with  great  silver  plates 
surmounted  by  a  vase  of  flowers. 

The  copy  from  Apsley  House,  belong- 
ing to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  now  stored 
by  the  Ministry  of  Works  since  the  Duke 
has  offered  his  great  collection  to  the 
nation,  is  another  which  is  admitted  to 
be  by  Pater.  It  came  from  a  Spanish 
collection,  and  was  one  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  canvases  which  Joseph  Buonaparte 
had  appropriated  and  which  the  cele- 
brated ancestor  of  the  present  Duke  cap- 
tured at  Vittoria  in  1813.  It  has  been  in 
the  Wellington  family  ever  since. 

The  Yerkes  version,  given  definitely  in 


VERSION  OF  WATTEAU'S  BAL  CHAMPETRE  CLAIMED  TO  BE  THE  ORIGINAL  :  YERKES  COLLECTION 


the  sumptuous  catalogue  to  Watteau,  is  there  claimed,  per- 
haps rightly,  to  have  been  that  which  was  in  the  collection 
of  the  Due  de  Morny,  Prime  Minister  of  Napoleon  III,  in 
whose  possession  it  remained  until  his  death  in  March  1 865. 
In  the  copy  of  the  de  Morny  sale  catalogue  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  which  formerly  belonged  to  J. 
Soulier,  there  is  a  manuscript  note  in  Soulier's  hand  to 
the  effect  that  three  versions  were  known  to  him — one  in 
the  collection  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  one  in  a  private 
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VARIA.  .T  OF  THE  SUBJECT  FORMERLY  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  LORD  NORTH 
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collection  (perhaps  the  Desenfans  copy),  and  the  de  Morny 
example.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  De  Goncourt,  in  his 
Catalogue  Raisonne,  links  the  copy  in  the  de  Morny  sale  with 
eighteenth-century  sales  (Montuelle  and  Le  Brun)  versions 
w  hich  are  usually  claimed  to  be  the  Dulwich  picture.  In 
this  he  is  only  following  Soulier,  the  compiler  of  the  de 
Morny  sale  catalogue. 

To  revert  to  the  Yerkes  copy:  it  afterwards  went  to  the 
Count  Daupias  Collection,  from  which  it  passed  to  the 
American  collection  at  the  sale  in  1892. 

We  now  come  to  the  copy  sold  at  Christie's  with  the 
Chandos  Read  pictures — the  example  which  belonged  to 
Lord  North  of  Wroxton  Abbey — in  1895.  This  copy, 
spoken  of  by  George  Scharf  (in  his  catalogue  of  the 
Marlborough  pictures)  as  'of  the  finest  quality,'  is  quite 
a  fine  picture  and  closely  follows  the  original,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  Scotin's  engraving.  But  it  would  seem  to 
lack  the  brilliance  of  touch  one  expects  from  Watteau, 
and  I  understand  that  Messrs.  Agnew,  who  bought  it  at 
the  sale,  never  considered  it  nearer  to  Watteau  than  to 
ascribe  it  to  Pater. 

We  may  now  consider  the  last  picture  of  all  those 
mentioned  at  the  outset  as  in  private  hands.  The  picture, 
belonging  to  Dr.  James  Hasson,  has  in  it  all  the  ingredients 
of  a  first-class  problem,  for,  although  it  cannot  be  any  one 
of  those  so  far  spoken  of,  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  may 
yet  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  finest  of  known  copies. 

It  is,  as  the  illustrations  to  this  article  will  show,  com- 
positionally  qualified  for  the  claim  to  be  by  Watteau 
himself,  although  this  is  a  question  which  only  the  experts 
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could  decide.  Professor  Reau  of  the  Sorbonne — than  whom 
there  is  perhaps  no  better  authority — is  of  the  opinion 
that  Watteau  would  not  have  made  more  than  two  copies 
of  the  subject — all  the  others  being  by  one  or  other  of 
the  many  imitators — Pater,  Lancret,  Ollivier,  Quillard, 
Mercier  and  the  rest. 

Bowing,  then,  to  the  traditional  opinion  that  the 
Dulwich  picture  is  one  from  the  master's  own  hand,  the 
Hasson  canvas  may  be  the  other.  It  has  a  quality  of 
refinement  which  is  brought  out  by  the  harmonious 
colouring,  in  which  his  skilful  impressionistic  technique  is 
so  happily  blended  that  one  is  reminded  to  some  extent 
of  the  poetic  harmony  of  the  Embarquement  pour  Cythere. 
The  picture  is  in  perfect  preservation,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  invidious  to  compare  it  with  that  at  Dulwich. 
But  one  may  surmise  that  no  mere  imitator  of  the  great 
master  could  so  successfully  have  seized  the  authentic 
Watteau  touch,  especially  in  the  landscape,  the  delicate 
foliage  of  the  trees  and  the  gravitational  fall  of  the 
fountain. 

Here  the  matter  must  be  left  for  the  experts  to  look  into. 
All  that  is  claimed  here  is  that,  of  the  known  versions  of 
this  celebrated  picture,  the  Hasson  example  and  that  at 
Dulwich  are  the  closest  to  the  Scotin  engraving  in  con- 
tent, feeling  and  depth.  It  would  be  interesting  to  put 
them  side  by  side  and  endeavour  to  resolve  this  problem 
— one  which  is  probably  unique  in  the  annals  of  art — 
whether  either,  or  both,  are  indeed  by  Watteau;  and 
if  so,  which  was  the  master  canvas  from  which  the  other 
was  copied. 
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HEN  we  realize  that  Watteau  packed  into  lit  tie  more  than 
a  decade  the  whole  of  his  amazing  contribution  to  the 
world's  heritage  of  beauty,  we  can  understand  something 
of  the  measure  of  his  genius.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  was  fore- 
warned of  the  short  span  allotted  to  him  and  strove  to  make  the  most 
of  it — as  a  traveller  might  of  some  delightful  land  which  he  knew  he 
would  never  again  visit.  Thus  did  Watteau  search  feverishly  for 
beauty:  ever  observant,  drawing  and  painting  with  a  fervour  of 
genius  which  some  authors  have  considered  incident  to  the  disease 
from  which  he  suffered. 

1  lis  drawings,  over  three  hundred  of  which  are  known  still  to  exist 
in  public  and  private  collections,  reveal  his  quest  more  clearly  than 
his  paintings;  for  they  are  more  direct,  more  spontaneous,  more  close 
to  actual  life. 

Seldom  if  ever,  did  Watteau  work  (as  many  artists  have  done)  from 
a  prepari  1  composition  to  the  finished  picture;  he  did  not  make  com- 
plete  sketi  tes  of  subjects  he  proposed  to  paint.  An  analysis  shows  that, 
iably,  each  sketch  is  confined  to  a  single  figure,  un- 
y  other  on  the  same  page.  Never  did  he  set  down  a 
nucleu  -idea  around  which  to  build  a  finished  fantasy.  In  other 
Lough  he  made  frequent  use  of  his  drawings,  he  turned  to 
fly  when  in  search  of  an  expressive  figure  to  add  to  the 
interest  of  some  larger  concept. 

Drawing  with  him  was  an  end  in  itself.  Like  a  poet  who  jots  down 
fine  phrases  as  they  pop  into  his  head,  so  Watteau  jotted  down  in- 
dividual figures  in  sheer  appreciation  of  their  expressiveness.  If  we 
examine  any  number  of  his  drawings,  we  shall  see  that  every  one  is  a 
vivid  record  of  some  significant  action,  some  eloquent  gesture  which, 
fleeting  in  itself,  is  yet  full  of  suggestion  to  extend  the  emotional 
moment  at  which  it  is  arrested  on  the  paper. 

The  superb  drawing  here  reproduced,  from  the  Georges  Dormeuil 
(  lion,  Paris,  is  a  characteristic  and  beautiful  example  of  Wat- 
teai   ;  best  work.  It  is  fifteen  years  since  we  saw  the  original  in  London 


— at  the  Exhibition  of  French  Art.  Burlington  House,  1932,  but  the 
memory  of  its  charm  still  remains.  Carried  out  in  the  familiar  red  and 
black  chalk,  heightened  with  white  (since  it  is  on  toned  paper),  two 
studies  occupy  the  sheet — studies  of  the  same  woman,  but  otherwise 
quite  unconnected  either  in  action  or  in  space. 

The  seated  figure  was  never  apparently  made  use  of  in  any  of  his 
paintings,  but  the  standing  figure  he  used  on  two  occasions  about 
1 7 1 7.  In  the  Reunion  Champetre  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  for  example,  the 
girl  is  represented  upon  the  right  of  the  picture  gathering  roses,  an 
excellent  instance  of  how  a  quite  secondary  figure  has  been  made 
natural  and  expressive  by  previous  study.  By  reference  to  this  picture 
the  somewhat  enigmatic  pose  is  explained.  The  girl  is  reaching  up  and 
over  the  spreading  rose-bush  to  gather  a  mass  of  blooms.  The  poise 
of  the  figure  is  firm  to  the  hips,  the  balance  well  preserved  beyond  the 
thorny  bush.  The  hesitant  stretching  forth  of  the  arms,  and  the  fingers 
about  to  gather  the  flowers,  are  likewise  suggestive  of  the  proximity  of 
thorns.  At  the  moment  she  turns  with  a  downward  glance  at  a  com- 
panion, thewholeupper  part  of  the  body  being  a  masterpiece  of  vivid, 
arrested  action. 

The  seated  figure  is  more  intimate,  more  revealing  of  the  consum- 
mate genius  of  the  artist.  He  has  caught  his  model  at  a  moment 
fraught  with  challenge  to  his  powers  of  draughtsmanship.  He  is  grap- 
pling here  with  the  expressive  articulation  of  the  pliant  figure,  with 
the  balance  of  the  right-angled  triangle — from  the  elbow  resting  upon 
the  seat,  the  forward  and  sideway  lean  of  the  torso,  the  diagonal  of  the 
right  leg,  the  pivotal  upright,  from  left  leg  to  the  shoulder;  and  on 
this  mere  "armature'  he  builds  a  revelation  of  the  whole  human 
structure — clothes  it  with  revealing  draperies,  but  for  one  bare  leg  and 
the  softly  modelled  breast,  and  makes  the  whole  figure  live.  In  one 
such  study  we  discover  more  of  Watteau  the  rran,  searching  for 
beauty  and  expression,  than  we  do  in  any  one  of  his  finished  pictures, 
so  full  is  it  of  sincerity  and  poetic  charm.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Baude- 
laire chose  him  as  one  of  his  most  illuminating  'Phores.' — C.  G.  E.  B. 
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ROYAL  CHURCH  PLATE  of  NEW  SOUTH 

WALES 


By  A.   G.  GRIMWADE 


No.  I.— COMMUNION  SERVICE  PRESENTED  BY  GEORGE  III  TO  ST.  PHILLIP'S  CHURCH,  SYDNEY 


THREE  of  the  Anglican  churches  of  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  possess  gifts  of  silver  communion  plate 
from  George  III  and  William  IV,  evidence  of  the 
Royal  interest  taken  in  the  early  development  of  the  Church 
in  the  convict  settlement,  which  was  to  grow  into  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  to-day.  The  existence  of  these  Royal 
gifts,  although  naturally  highly  prized  in  Sydney,  has  not 
hitherto  been  recorded  in  this  country. 

The  earliest  of  the  services  belongs  to  St.  Phillip's 
Church.  The  present  building  is  the  third  of  that  dedica- 
tion, apparently  chosen  in  honour  of  Captain  Arthur 
Phillip,  R.N.,  who  brought  the  'First  Fleet,'  as  it  was 
called,  in  i  788  to  the  shores  of  Botany  Bay  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Captain  Cook,  but  found  Port  Jackson  to 
offer  far  greater  facilities  for  the  infant  settlement.  With 
him,  as  chaplain,  came  Richard  Johnson,  friend  of  John 
ton,  the  poet  Cowper's  zealous  spiritual  mentor,  by 
n  Johnson  had  been  recommended  to  Wilberforce  for 
service  with  the  settlement.  Five  years  elapsed  before 
Johnson  was  able  to  build  his  first  church,  a  wattle  and 
daub  structure,  which  in  1 798  was  burnt  down.  By  Novem- 
ber of  that  year,  Governor  Hunter  had  laid  the  founda- 
lions  of  a  large  and  substantial  stone  church,  but  building 
went  forward  very  slowly,  and  the  church  was  not  com- 
pleted until  18 10.  Long  before  this,  however,  in  December 
1803,  the  first  Royal  gift  of  plate  arrived  in  the  colony. 


The  cups  and  patens 
all  bear  the  mark  of 
R  &  S  Hennell  and  the 
London  hall-marks  for 
1802.  The  flagon  is  also 
of  1802;  the  maker's 
mark  is  partially  obli- 
terated but  may  pos- 
sibly be  that  of  J.Wake- 
lin  and  R.  Garrard. 

St.  Phillip's  also  pos- 
sesses a  small  goblet  of 
Sheffield  plate  now  in 
a  very  worn  condition. 
This  was  recovered  by 
purchase  in  1925  from 
private  ownership  in 
Tasmania,  where  it 
had  been  traced  from 
PortMacquarie,  a  sub- 
sequent convict  settle- 
ment to  Sydney.  As 
can  be  seen  from  the 
illustration  (No.  ii), 
the  foot  and  most  of 


The  Sydney  Gazette  and  New  South  Wales 
Advertiser  of  January  1st,  1804,  has  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

Sydney 

His  Majesty  has  been  most  graciously  pleased 
to  present  to  the  Colony  a  Superb  service  of 
Communion  Plate,  arrived  by  the  Calcutta. 

The  notice  concludes  with  a  copy  of  the  in- 
scription on  each  piece  as  given  below. 

This  service  (No.  i)  comprises  five  pieces: 
a  pair  of  communion  cups,  a  pair  of  patens 
and  a  flagon.  The  cups  have  large  bell-shaped 
bowls,  supported  by  flat  knopped  stems  rising 
from  circular  moulded  feet  and  are  nine  and 
three-quarter  inches  high.  The  patens  are  of 
the  usual  plain  circular  tazza  form  with 
raised  moulded  rims,  eight  and  a  half  inches 
diameter.  The  large  vase-shaped  flagon 
stands  on  square  plinth  and  has  double 
bands  of  reeding  round  the  shoulder  and  lip, 
and  the  cover  a  ball  finial.  It  is  seventeen 
inches  high.  All  five  pieces  are  engraved  with 
the  Sacred  Monogram  and  the  inscription: 

This  Service 
of  Communion  Plate  was  presented 
by  His  Majesty  King  George  the  3rd 

for  the  use  of  the  Chapel 
at  His  Majesty's  Settlement  at  Sydney 
in  New  South  Wales 
1803 


No.  II.— SHEFFIELD  PLATE  COMMUNION 
CUP,  TRADITIONALLY  HELD  TO  BE  THE 
ORIGINAL  CUP  OF  RICHARD  JOHNSON 
THE   CHAPLAIN   OF  THE  'FIRST  FLEET1 
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(the  stem  have  been  renewed,  and 
fit  is  engraved  beneath  the  replaced 
(foot:  'St.  Philip  Sydney.  R.  Garrard 
|  Panton  Street,'  leaving  no  doubt  of 
(its  original  home.  The  bowl  of  the 
cup  bears  marked  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  through  a  fire,  the  silver 
having  split  from  the  copper,  and, 
in  fact,  being  in  such  a  state  as  to 
render  the  cup  almost  unusable.  It 
seems,  therefore,  difficult  to  find 
any  reason  for  its  having  been  sent 
to  England  for  repair,  as  was  done, 
unless  there  were  strong  sentimental 
reasons  for  its  preservation. 

Although  there  is  no  documen- 
tary evidence  offered  in  proof,  the 
tradition  is  that  this  is  the  original 
communion  cup  brought  out  by 
Richard  Johnson  with  the  First 
Fleet,  and  therefore  one  of  the  few 

remaining  tangible  links  with  the  first  observances  of 
Christian  worship  in  the  Antipodes.  St.  Phillip's  also  pos- 
sesses Johnson's  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  which  are  used 
annually  in  February  at  a  service  held  to  commemorate 
the  first  Christian  service  held  in  Australia,  under  a  tree 
a  little  way  above  Circular  Quay,  in  Sydney,  the  first 
landing-place. 

The  next  twenty  years  saw  the  steady  growth  of  the 
settlement  and  its  gradual  evolution  from  a  penal  camp 
into  the  civic  centre  of  the  whole  surrounding  area.  In 
1819,  under  Governor  Macquarie,  the  foundation-stone  of 
what  was  designed  as  a  new  Courthouse  was  laid,  but  the 
following  year  the  purpose  of  the  building  was  diverted 
to  provide  a  second  church.  In  1824  the  building  was 
consecrated  as  St.  Jame.-'s,  and  still  stands,  the  oldest 
Anglican  church  in  Sydney,  a  pleasing  red-brick  structure 
with  Classical  stone  portico.  Here  in  1836,  William  Grant 
Broughton,  till  then  Archdeacon  of  Australia  in  the 
diocese  of  Calcutta,  was  installed  as  first  and  only  Bishop 
of  Australia.  In  1834  he  had  visited  England,  full  of  zeal 
for  the  expansion  of  the  Church  in  New  South  Wales.  A 
letter  written  by  him  at  this  time  from  Canterbury  to  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Marsden  of  Parramatta,  the  first  missionary 
to  New  Zealand,  is  preserved  in  the 
Mitchell  Library,  Sydney.  In  this 
letter  Broughton  deals  with  his  at- 
tempts to  secure  support  for  his 
scheme  of  Church  expansion  in  New 
South  Wales,  which  apparently  met 
with  apathy  at  home,  as  he  com- 
plains by  way  of  contrast  of  the  ease 
with  which  the  Roman  Catholics  ob- 
tained support,  and  goes  on:  'Our 
king  is  personally  devoted  to  the 
Church  as  his  father  was,  and  mani- 
fests it  in  every  possible  way,  but  in 
his  public  character  and  royal  capa- 
city the  spirit  of  the  times  is  more 
than  he  can  cope  with.  He  has  ex- 
pressed a  most  anxious  desire  that 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  with  us 
should  not  be  neglected ;  and  in  token 
of  it  has  presented  at  my  request  two 


No.  III.— THE  FLAGON  AND  TWO  PATENS  PRESENTED  TO  ST.  JAMES'S  CHURCH,  SYDNEY,  BY  WILLIAM  IV 


sets  of  Communion  Plate  for  Sydney.  The  one  is  meant  for 
St.  James's  Church;  the  other  for  St.  Andrew's  of  which 
Governor  Macquarie  laid  the  foundation,  and  for  the  erec- 
tion of  which  I  am  striving  to  raise  some  funds,  hoping  that 
the  people  and  Government  between  them  will  do  the  rest.' 

These  two  services  (Nos.  iii  and  iv)  are  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  two  churches  (of  which  St.  Andrew's  is  now 
the  Cathedral  of  New  South  Wales),  and  are  identical  in 
every  respect.  Each  consists  of  seven  pieces:  a  flagon,  two 
chalices,  two  patens  and  two  alms-dishes,  all  of  generous 
proportions  and  worthy  of  the  donor.  According  to 
Broughton's  biographer  (F.  T.  Whitington),  the  gift  was 
due  to  the  Bishop  of  London's  intervention,  and  in  notify- 
ing the  King's  assent,  Bloomfield  wrote  to  Broughton  that 
the  King's  Treasurer  had  been  instructed  to  supply  for  each 
set  £100  'or  more  if  that  sum  should  not  be  sufficient.' 

The  vessels  all  bear  the  London  hall-marks  for  1835  and 
the  maker's  mark  of  W.B.,  probably  for  William  Bateman 
of  Rundell  and  Bridge,  by  whom  the  plate  was  supplied. 
In  general  they  possess  a  style  reminiscent  of  the  late 
Seventeenth  Century,  being  decorated  with  foliage  similar 
to  the  cut-card  work  beloved  by  the  refugee  Huguenots. 
The  flagons  stand  on  an  octafoil  foot  which  joins  the 


No.  IV.— ALMS-DISH  AND  TWO  CHALICES  PRESENTED  TO  ST.  JAMES'S  CHURCH,  SYDNEY,  BY  WILLIAM  IV 
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cylindrical  body  with  a  moulded  rib,  below  which  is  a 
band  of  foliage  chased  on  a  matted  ground.  The  barrels 
are  cylindrical  and  the  flat-domed  covers  have  a  bold 
baluster  finial.  They  measure  eleven  and  three-quarter 
inches  high.  The  chalices  have  U-shaped  bowls  set  in  a 
calyx  of  cut-card  work  and  are  supported  by  baluster 
stems  chased  with  strapwork,  on  sexafoil  moulded  feet, 
nine  and  a  quarter  inches  high.  The  patens  are  of  sexafoil 
tazza  form  with  moulded  rims,  and  have  similar  feet  dec- 
orated with  cut-card  work  round  the  base  and  at  the 
junction  with  the  top.  These  are  eight  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter.  The  alms-dishes  are  identical  with  the  patens, 
but  without  feet,  and  measure  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 
All  the  pieces  are  engraved  with  the  Sacred  Monogram, 


the  Royal  Arms  and  the  inscription: 
Presented 

for  the  Office  of  the  Holy  Communion 
by  His  Majesty 
King  William  the  Fourth 
to  the  Church  of  St.  James  (St.  Andrew) 
at  Sydney 
in  his  Colony  of  New  South  Wales 
a.d.  1835 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Rectors  of  the  churches  and  the 
Sacristan  of  the.  Cathedral  for  their  kindness  in  so  readily 
allowing  me  to  inspect  and  photograph  the  plate,  and  to 
the  Mitchell  Library  for  permission  to  quote  from  Bishop 
Broughton's  letter. 


A  SET  OF  THREE  ENGLISH  STEEPLE  CUPS 


To  the  Editor,  The  Connoisseur, 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  note  on  English  Steeple  Cups  in  the 
March  1946  issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  your  readers  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  a  set  of  three  such  cups  were  on  exhibition  in  the 
Glasgow  Art  Galleries  during  the  three  months  commencing  May  18th. 

They  were  included  in  an  inaugural  exhibition  of  part  of  the 


A  SET  OF  THREE  STEEPLE  CUPS,  OF  SILVER-GILT  :  LONDON  1611,  ALL  OF  THE  SAME  YEAR  AND  BY  THE  SAME  MAKER 


Burrell  Collection,  given  by  Sir  William  and  Lady  Burrell  to  Glasgow 
Corporation  in  February  1944. 

The  three  Steeple  Cups  here  mentioned  were  acquired  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  having  previously  been 
the  property  of  Lord  Swaythling,  and  earlier  of  Lord  Acton.  They  are 
described  as  follows:  A  set  of  threejames  I  Steeple  Cups  and  Covert 

of  silver-gilt,  each  with 
'U '-shaped  bowl  chased 
and  embossed  with  floral 
designs  consisting  of  car- 
nations, tulip  petals  and 
foliage  on  a  matted 
ground :  supported  on 
vase-shaped  stem  with 
three  scrolled  handles 
ending  in  female  and 
monster  heads:  the  cir- 
cular base  chased  with 
leaves  and  egg-and- 
tongue  borders:  the 
domed  covers  similarly 
chased  and  embossed, 
and  surmounted  by  a 
triangular  spire  of  pierced 
work  supported  by  three 
caryatid  scrolls.  They 
bear  the  London  hall- 
mark of  1  6 1  1 .  and 
maker's  mark  B  in  a 
shield  (monogram  of 
T.B.).  Heights  19*  in., 
18J  in.,  1  7!  in.  Exhibited 
at  the  Fine  Arts  Club, 

191 1,  and  Loan  Collec- 
tion at  St.  James's  Court, 

1912.  Illustrated  in  Old 
Silver  Work,  J.  Starkie 
Gardner,  F.S.A.  Men- 
tioned in  English  Gold- 
smiths, Sir  C.  J.  Jackson, 
F.S.A.,  Vol.  1.  p.  212: 
'It  is  an  extremely  rare 
occurrence  to  find  a  set 
of  three  like  these  of  the 
same  design  and  made  in 
the  same  year  by  the 
same  maker." 

.Andrew  Hannah, 
Curator,  Department  of  Art, 
Glasgow  Art  Gallery  and 
Museums. 
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LANDSCAPE  PAINTER  TO  WILLIAM  IV 

By  HESKETH   HUBBARD,  F.S.A. 


D 


No.  [I. — FROM  THACKERAY'S- 
CARICATURE    OF  BURGESS- 


No.  I—  H.  W.  BURGESS  :  LITHOGRAPH  BY  WILLIAM  CHARLES 
ROSS:  FRONTISPIECE  TO  H.  W.  BURGESS'S  EIDODEXDRON,  1831  ? 


RAWING-M ASTERS,  unless  of 
the  calibre  of  Cotman  and  the 
Varleys,  are  often  remembered 
rather  by  the  seed  they  sowed  than  by  the 
fruit  they  themselves  produced,  yet  Henry 
William  Burgess  cannot  even  claim  that 
by  teaching  John  Leech  and  Thackeray  to 
draw  he  gained  even  a  minor  degree  of 
immortality.  If  these  two  spirited  humor- 
ous draughtsmen  learnt  anything  from 
their  drawing-master  it  is  not  apparent  in 
their  work.  Nor  is  a  royal  appointment 
any  surer  guarantee  to  an  artist  that  his 
work  will  live.  Yet  Burgess's  drawings  do 
not  deserve  their  present  neglect. 

Henry  William  Burgess  must  have  been 
born  in  the  early  nineties  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  We  may  presume  he  was  born  at, 
and  certainly  spent  his  infancy  and  child- 
hood in,  46  Sloane  Street  *  with  his  father, 
a  portrait-painter,  his  brother  John  Cart 
and  a  certain  J.  Burgess,  both  flower- 
painters,  and  another  brother,  Thomas,  a  promising  topographical 
draughtsman  who  died  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-three  in  1807. 
With  four  artists  living  and  working  under  the  same  roof  as  himself, 
it  is  hardly  surprising  H.  W.  chose  the  career  of  an  artist,  as  had  his  father,  grandfather  and  great-grandfather,  f 

As  a  young  man,  William  Burgess,  H.  W.'s  father,  had  been  an  assistant  at  Shipley's  School,  J  and  Shipley  himself 
had  said  of  him  that  he  was  'perhaps  as  good  a  draughtsman  as  any  artist  in  the  Kingdom. '§ 

Such,  briefly,  was  the  ancestry  and  environment  of  Henry  William  Burgess,  who,  in  the  year  of  Waterloo,  produced 
an  album  which  is  now  in  my  possession,  labelled  'Sketches  after  Wilson  by  H.  W.  Burgess,  18 15.'  ||  Whether  these  draw- 
ings were  made  as  a  part  of  Burgess's  training,  or  whether  they  were  prepared,  and  with  such  pains  mounted  to  form 

*  Now  a  large  block  of  modern  flats  facing  Cottage 
Place  and  the  north  side  of  Cadogan  Square.  In  1849 
Peter  Cunningham  described  Sloane  Street  as  'a 
very  long  iow  of  third-rate  houses.' 
f  The  latter,  Thomas  Burgess,  is  described  by  an 
anonymous  writer  in  The  Art  Journal  as  'a  very  able 
teacher  of  painting  in  about  the  middle  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,'  who  'achieved  some  distinc- 
tion as  an  historical  and  landscape  painter'  and  that 
'he  was  master  to  the  celebrated  Gainsborough.' 
Whilst  it  is  remarkable  that  Whitley  and  other  biog- 
raphers of  Gainsborough  do  not  mention  Thomas 
Burgess  as  his  instructor,  it  may  be  that  he  gave  the 
great  painter  a  hint  or  two  at  the  St.  Martin's  Lane 
Academy.  Thomas  Burgess  later  had  his  own 
Academy  in  Maiden  Lane.  This  appears  to  have 
been  at  No.  33,  a  few  doors  from  the  birthplace  of 
Turner  (No.  26) ;  at  least  it  was  at  No.  33  that  Wil- 
liam Burgess,  the  son  of  1  homas  and  the  father  of 
H.  W.,  resided  between  1770  and  1774,  when  he 
moved  to  No.  46  for  another  four  years. 
+  Opened  in  1 750  near  Fountain  Court,  Strand. 
§  W.  T.  Whitley  tells  us  that,  when  William  Burgess 
was  living  in  Duke  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  wrote 
a  letter  of  protest  to  Joseph  Kirby,  the  President, 
about  the  rejection  of  three  of  his  four  works  from 
the  1 769  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Artists.  He 
continued  to  exhibit  till  the  year  before  his  death 
in  1812,  so  keeping  himself  before  the  public  con- 
stantly for  nearly  half  a  century. 
||  Probably  copies  of  Robert  Archer's  Studies  and 
Designs  by  Richard  Wilson  done  at  Rome  in  the  year  1752, 
which,  as  a  series  of  fifty  etchings,  had  been  pub- 


-PENCIL  DRAWING  ON  TINTED  CARTRIDGE  PAPER  HEIGHTENED  WITH  WHITE  :  A  CASTLE 
ON  A  LAKE  :  BY  H.  W.  BURGESS,  STRONGLY  INFLUENCED  BY  THE  MANNER  OF  RICHARD  WILSON 


No.  III.- 
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No.  IV.— THE  VIEW  FROM  RICHMOND  HILL  .  BY  H.  W.  BURGESS  :  'SKETCHED  ON  THE  SPOT,  JULY  24,  1836' 


an  album  to  lend  to  his  scholars,*  I  do  not  know,  but  what 
is  interesting  is  that  the  tradition  of  Wilson  was  still  alive 
thirty-three  years  after  his  death. 

It  must  have  been  about  1822  that  Burgess  married 
Sabina  Stirling  Gilbert,  a  girl  of  eighteen.  Their  first  son, 
Henry  Gilbert,  was  born  on  May  2nd,  1823.! 

lished  at  Oxford  in  1 8 1 1 .  This  oblong  album  is  interleaved  with  tissue-paper 
and  there  are  traces  of  a  clasp.  The  drawings,  all  of  Italian  subjects,  which 
measure  about  6  in.  x  4^  in.,  are  drawn  with  a  soft  lead  pencil  on  roughish 
cream  paper  and  are  neatly  pasted  to  the  pages  of  the  album  and  surrounded 
with  a  brown  ink  line.  Some  have  drawings  on  their  reverse.  There  appear 
to  have  been  twenty-five  in  all,  but  only  twenty-two  remain. 
*  Six  years  before,  Cotman  had  inaugurated  his  circulating  collection  of 
six  hundred  drawings  for  students  to  copy,  and  Turner  at  this  time  was 
issuing  his  Liber  Studiorum  in  parts  for  educational  purposes. 
I  Henry  Gilbert  Burgess  was  at  Charterhouse  from  1837  to  1841,  when  he 
went  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  afterwards  becoming  a  clerk  in  the 
Ordnance  Office.  He  died  at  St.  Kitts,  April  21st,  1848,  aged  twenty-four. 


No.  V.     VIEW  OF  A  LAKE  SURROUNDED  BY  MOUNTAINS  :  ON  GREY  PAPER  :  H.  W.  BURGESS 


About  this  time,  or  shortly  after- 
wards, Burgess  became  drawing- 
master  at  Charterhouse,  where  he 
remained  until  1840,  when  Mr. 
Robertson  succeeded  him.*  Fred  G. 
Kitton,  in  his  delightful  biographical 
sketch  of  John  Leech,  tells  us  that 
when  at  Charterhouse  (1824-33), 
Leech  'preferred  the  lessons  of 
Angelo,  the  fencing-master,  to  those 
of  Mr.  Burgess,  the  drawing-master.' 
Thackeray,  too,  came  under  his  tute- 
lage. The  Rev.  G.  S.  Davies  (Master 
of  Charterhouse,  1908-27),  in  the 
illustrated  school  magazine,  The 
Grey  friar  (Vol.  I,  p.  74,  1887),  "men- 
tions and  illustrates  (No.  ii)  a  draw- 
ing by  Thackeray,  on  the  fly-leaf  of 
his  copy  of  Ainsworth's  Dictionary, 
inscribed  'B  .  .  .  S,'  which  could  only 
have  been  Burgess. 

At  the  1825  Royal  Academy  elec- 
tion there  were  three  vacancies  for 
associateship  to  be  filled.  Burgess  was 
among  the  forty  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates.! 

The  most  important  work  by  H.  W.  Burgess  was  his 
imposing  volume  entitled  Eidodendron,  j  Views /of  the  general 
Character  &   Appearance  of /Picturesque  Scenery  J  bj/H.  W. 
Burgess.  This  was  first  issued  in  18274  The  only  copy  I 
have  seen  appears  to  have  been  a  second  and  larger 
edition,  as  some  of  the  plates  are  dated  1830  and  1831  and 
it  carries  two  dedications.  In  the  first  of  these,  addressed  to 
George  IV,  the  artist,  who  affected  the  pompous  literary 
style  of  his  time,  hoped  'that  that  stately  Tree,  the  mon- 
archy of  this  land,  with  your  Majesty  as  its  representative, 
may  long  continue  to  strike  root  downwards  into  the  hearts 
of  its  subjects,  and  bear  fruit  upwards  in  its  mild  and 
beneficient  [sic]  influence  upon  these  kingdoms.'  The  second 
dedication,  to  William  IV,  speaks  of 'the  first  appearance 
of  the  Eidodendron'  as  having  been  'honoured  by  the 
protection  and  countenance  of  your  Majesty's  august 
brother  and  predecessor.  .  .  .  Providence  has 
seen  fit  to  remove  him  from  that  lofty  station, 
and  you  Sire,  have  thought  proper  to  continue 
that  countenance  which  he  had  so  graciously 
shown.  Other  authors  have  been  happy — pos- 
sessing one  patron;  my  fortune,  rather  than 
my  merit,  has  obtained  for  me  two.'  The  work 
is  prefaced  by  a  long  'Botanical  Diversion' 
(Camoenitates  Qjierneae)  on  the  oak-tree,  with 
Latin  quotations  and  suitable  excerpts  from 
the  English  poets.  The  plates,  §  though  man- 
nered, are  not  lacking  in  verve  and  are  marked 
by  a  strong  rhythm.  The  material  was  collected 
in  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  different  parks 
and  the  list  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
subscribers  is  largely  composed  of  noblemen 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Stokes,  the  present  Librarian  at  | 
Charterhouse,  for  all  my  information  about  Burgess's  con- 
nexion with  the  school. 

f  These  included  \V.  Delamotte,  George  Beechey,  Mather 
Brown,  Cornelius  Varley,  George  Hayter,  John  Laporte,  Adam 
Buck,  John  Linnell,  Denis  Dighton  and  F.  P.  Stephanoff. 
I  By  J.  Dickinson,  of  114  Xew  Bond  Street. 
§  Fifty-four  in  all,  lithographed  by  Hullmandel  ( 1 1  X  1 5 J  in.) . 
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ind  landed  gentry.  It  is  significant  that  the  name  of  not  a 
mgle  artist  appears  in  this  list.  The  Eidodendron,  one  cannot 
elp  thinking,  was  addressed  to  the  ranks  of  those  wealthy 
nough  to  indulge  their  passion  for  the  fashionable  art  of 
mdscape  gardening  that  had  been  fostered  by  Humphrey 
Ixpton  and  Sir  Uvedale  Price.  The  latter  lived  just  long 
nough  to  see  Burgess's  sumptuous  publication.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  illustration  of  trees,  which  were  picturesquely 
ather  than  botanically  treated,  the  Eidodendron  has  as 
-ontispiece  a  portrait  of  the  author  (No.  i)  drawn  by 
V.  C.  Ross,  the  miniature-painter  so  favoured  by  Queen 
'ictoria,  lithographed  by  Hullmandel — a  portrait  that  is 
ifficult  to  reconcile  with  Thackeray's  caricature. 

Two  years  later,  in  1833,  Burgess,  though  still  drawing- 
naster  at  Charterhouse,  was  appointed  'Landscape 
'ainter  to  the  King,'  an  important-sounding  appointment 
»ut  one  which,  according  to  an  official  in  the  Record  Office, 
anked  no  higher  than  a  Royal  Warrant  to  a  tradesman, 
suggest  that  the  blandiloquent  dedications  to  the  Eido- 
'endron  served  their  purpose,  and  we  must  remember,  too, 
hat  for  the  past  twenty  years  Burgess  had  made  a  practice 
»f  drawing  trees  in  the  parks  of  noblemen  and  country 
;entlemen,  and  as  far  back  as  1818  was  sketching  in  Wind- 
er Park.  These  visits  to  great  estates  may  have  been  in  the 
apacity  of  drawing-master  to  the  sons  of  the  house,  who 
may  have  been  Carthusians;  but  anyway  they  can  hardly 
oave  failed  to  bring  the  artist  and  his  work  to  the  notice  of 
(nany  of  the  leading  landowners,  including  the  Dukes  of 
Devonshire  and  Bedford  and  Lord  Derby,  who  may  have 
used  their  influence  with  the  Sovereign  and  recommended 
Burgess  for  the  post. 

Like  most  of  the  drawing-masters  of  his  time,  H.  W.  B. 
Dublished  drawing-books.  The  first  appeared  in  1828 
jnder  the  title  Studies  of  Trees,  and  consisted  of  ten  litho- 
graphed plates;  the  second,  published  nine  years  later, 
during  the  first  November  of  Victoria's  reign,  bore  the 
same  title.*  These  tree  studies  were  very  perfunctory  ex- 
ercises compared  with  those  that  J.  D.  Harding  was  to 
publish  as  drawing-books  in  two  or  three  years'  time. 

Burgess's  paintings  were  'highly  coloured,'  and  faded 
with  the  passage  of  years.  There  present  whereabouts  is 
obscure. I  His  reputation  rests  rather  upon  his  draughts- 
manship than  upon  his  painting.  An  anonymous  writer 
in  The  Art  Journal  says  'he  generally  began  on  the  left 
hand  corner  of  his  paper  and  finished  as  he  went,  working 
always  with  very  broad  pencils, %  made 
expressly  for  him.' 

The  separate  pencil  drawings  in  my 
collection  are  all  drawn  with  a  very  soft 
lead  pencil,  sharpened  to  a  chisel  edge. 
No.  hi,  a  very  dramatic  composition  of 
a  castle,  owing  much  to  Wilson,  is  drawn 

*  Published  jointly  by  J.  Dickinson  and  the  artist,  it 
was  dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Falkland, 

whose  'ability  in  sketching,  and  the  power  and  free-        -c  •••<•""  .  . 

dom' of  his 'pencil  in  delineating  the  several  characters  - . 

of  Forest  Trees'  was  fulsomely  praised  by  the  artist. 
J  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  recent  appearance  in 
the  leading  London  sale-rooms  of  only  three  draw- 
ings by  H.  W.  B.  In  May  1930  two  drawings,  of  Town 
Hall,  Munster,  and  S.  Transept,  Sens  Cathedral,  each 
measuring  21  in.  x  14^  in.,  were  sold  for  ten  guineas 
the  pair,  and  in  December  1933  Dover  Castle,  from  the 
Western  Heights  (11  in.  X  17  in.),  fetched  four  guineas. 
+  These  were  perhaps  the  famous  Bookman  and 
Langdon  pencils  similar  to  those  presented  to  young 
Sydney  Cooper  by  George  Cattermole,  which  cost  a 
shilling  apiece. 
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No.  VI.— MAN  SEATED  ON  A  FALLEN  TREE  :  PENCIL  DRAWING  BY  BURGESS 

on  a  kind  of  cartridge  paper,  previously  tinted  with  bistre,* 
with  a  few  touches  of  Chinese  white  for  the  lights.  The  View 
from  Richmond  Hill  (No.  iv)  was  made  in  the  same  way, 
without  the  use  of  white.  It  was  written  down  with  great 
assurance  in  a  mannered  hand,  being 'sketched  on  the  spot, 
July  24,  1836.'  The  View  of  a  Lake  Surrounded  by  Mountains 
(No.  v),  obviously  a  leaf  from  a  grey-papered  sketch-book, 
heightened  with  white,  is  converted  into  a  bold  design  by 
the  strongly  silhouetted  dead  tree  in  the  foreground,  again 
influenced  by  Wilson.  Another  example  of  Burgess's  gift 
for  rendering  vast  distances  in  a  small  compass  is  illus- 
trated by  No.  vii,  a  drawing  on  writing-paper. 

Recently  I  saw  a  sketch-book  which  our  artist  used  in 
1827  on  a  Continental  tour.f  We  finally  lose  trace  of  him 

*  It  may  be  one  of  those  sheets  of  paper,  so  popular  with  early-Victorian 
draughtsmen,  an  area  of  which,  often  oval,  was  first  lithographed  with  a 
tint,  which  was  sometimes  gradated. 

f  The  book  is  closed  by  a  clasp  and  consists  of  a  number  of  leaves  (10  in. 
X  7  in.)  of  grey  and  light-cream  paper  interleaved  with  tissue.  At  the  end  of 
the  book  is  a  tiny  label  worded  'H.  W.  Burgess,  No.  134  Sloane  Street, 
Chelsea,'  suggesting  that  it  was  a  type  of  drawing-book  that  he  had  made 
for  sale  to  his  pupils.  It  contains  fourteen  drawings,  mostly  in  brown  ink 
with  a  wash  of  black,  or  brown  outlines  washed  with  brown  and  blue-black. 
Those  drawn  on  the  grey  paper  were  outlined  in  brown  ink,  over  which 
are  laid  warm  and  cool  neutral  washes  heightened  with  white.  The  subjects 
appear  to  be  Swiss  and  a  few  river  scenes  which  suggest  the  Rhine.  One,  of 
deer  under  thorn-trees  in  Bushey  Park,  is  the  original  for  a  plate  in  the 
Eidodendron;  another,  of  a  cottage,  and  a  third,  of  a  church  doorway,  dated 

{Concluded  on  page  136) 


No.  VII.— STUDY  OF  A  DISTANT  LANDSCAPE  :  PENCIL  DRAWING  ON  GREYISH  WRITING-PAPER 
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STUDY  OF  AN  ELM  TREE  :  BY  JOHN  CONSTABLE  :  LENT  FROM  THE  VIC- 
TORIA &  ALBERT  MUSEUM  FOR  EXHIBITION  IN  AMERICAN  MUSEUMS 

A  LOAN  OF  ENGLISH  MASTERPIECES 

IT  has  been  welcome  indeed  to  have  art  exhibitions  circulating  on 
an  international  scale  once  more,  and  however  these  may  be 
received,  or  whether  in  all  instances  the  subjects  are  the  best  that 
could  be  selected,  they  have  served  to  break  down  the  barriers  that 
had  grown  up  in  a  day  when  means  of  transportation  were  never 
more  perfect.  Loan  exhibitions  of  contemporary  art,  old  masters,  and 
war-elamuge  loans  are  being  exchanged  to-day  to  great  mutual  bene- 
fit. An  <  ■<  nibition  of  the  finest  possible  character,  for  which  we  are 
most  grati  ful  here,  has  been  the  showing  of  the  works  of  Hogarth, 
Constabii  md  Turner,  which  have  been  lent  by  gracious  permission 
of  His  Maji  rty  the  King,  and  from  museums  and  private  collections 
in  Great  Britain.  Subjects  came  from  Windsor  Castle,  the  National 
Gallery,  !he  National  Portrait  Gallery,  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  the  Royal  Academy,  the  South  London  Art  Gallery,  the 
Tate  ( lallery,  and  the  collection  of  Colonel  T.  Sheepshanks,  Arthing- 
ton  Hall,  Leeds.  The  paintings  were  chosen  by  a  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  Foreign  Office,  consisting  of  Mr.  Leigh  Ashton, 
Mr.  Philip  Hendy  and  Mr.  John  Rothenstein.  Mr.  Ashton,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  accompanied  the  exhibition  to  America  for  its 
initial  showing  last  autumn  in  Chicago.  It  was  later  sent  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  in  New  York,  and  to  the  Toronto  Art  Gallery,  Canada. 

Loan  exhibitions  which  assemble  numerous  works  by  many  artists 
can  never  be  so  satisfying  as  those  which  present  a  few  artists  well, 
and  the  recent  exhibition  has  been  wisely  centred  on  the  three  great- 
est English  masters.  Twelve  paintings  by  Hogarth,  almost  as  many 


full-size  canvases  by  Constable  and  a  matchless  group  of  twenty-  1 
seven  of  his  sketches,  with  a  dozen  canvases  by  Turner  showing  his  I 
early  and  late  development,  have  provided  an  opportunity  for  a] 
first-hand  impression  of  masterpieces  long  known  by  reputation  or  I 
reproduction.  If  there  is  to  be  any  regret  expressed  regarding  the  I 
selection,  it  is  that  the  water-colours  of  Turner  were  not  represented 
at  all.  There  are  few  of  Turner's  water-colours  in  America,  and  it  is  j 
in  that  medium  this  painter  of  light  and  of  skies  most  fully  embodies 
the  essential  nature  of  his  art. 

The  sketches  of  Constable  covered  the  period  1810  to  1830,  and  | 
included  subjects  from  his  own  Dedham  Valley  and  the  region  of  the  | 
River  Stour;  sketches  of  1816  from  Osmington  on  Weymouth  Bay,  to  I 
which  he  went  immediately  after  his  marriage  in  October  of  that  j 
year;  an  impression  of  a  windy  afternoon  on  Hampstead  Heath  ■ 
(1821);  and  studies  of  the  sky  such  as  led  him  to  write  to  his  friend 
John  Fisher  (1821):  T  have  done  a  good  deal  of  skying.  .  .  .'  Skies  I 
are  never  mechanically  brushed-in  backgrounds  with  Constable,  but 
immediate  impressions  of  changing  effects  of  light  and  form. 

The  study  of  an  elm  tree,  illustrated,  comes  from  the  collection  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert,  and  there  was  also  a  Study  of  Trees,  1823, 
showing  his  development  of  a  freer  style.  Constable  had  by  nature 
something  of  the  Greek  feeling  for  trees,  and  of  their  being  inhabited 
by  beings,  so  that  he  half  seriously  personified  them,  as  when  he  spoke 
of  an  ash  tree  at  the  entrance  to  Hampstead  Village  as  a  'young  lady' 
who  'died  of  a  broken  heart.'  He  was  seen  by  Leslie,  his  biographerj 
to  admire  a  fine  tree  with  'an  ecstasy  of  delight  like  that  with  whicflj 
he  would  catch  up  a  beautiful  child  in  his  arms.  The  ashes  were  his 
favourite,  and  all  who  were  acquainted  with  his  pictures  cannot  fan 
to  have  observed  .  .  .  how  beautifully  the  distinguishing  peculiarities, 
are  marked.'  Constable  sums  up  in  advance  the  later  developments 
of  European  painting;  in  the  sketch  of  Willy  Lott's  house  one  sees  the  I 
early  Corot  of  the  architectural  subjects.  His  Cottage  in  a  Cornfield 
suggests  the  work  of  Cazin,  while  the  Water  Meadows  near  Salisbury, 
also  his  sketch,  Salisbury  Cathedral  from  the  Meadows,  and  the  Brighton 
Beach,  Colliers,  so  richly  fulfil  the  aims  of  the  Impressionists  that  it  is. 
difficult  to  understand  Pissarro's  remark  in  a  letter  to  his  son  Lucien, 
that  while  Constable,  as  well  as  Turner,  'taught  us  something,  they, 
showed  us  in  their  works  that  they  had  no  understanding  of  the 
analysis  of  shadow.'  In  the  View  at  Stoke-by-Nayland,  a  sketch  which  is 
also  from  the  Victoria  and  Albert's  series,  there  is  a  prophecy  of 
Cezanne  and  the  Post-Impressionists.  t 

In  the  art  of  Turner,  which  is  the  natural  antithesis  to  that  of | 
Constable,  there  is  greatest  truth  when  the  subject  touches  on  the 
cataclysmic.  The  Fire  at  Sea,  the  rage  of  the  elements,  as  in  Snowstorm, 
show  Turner's  daring  in  essaying  what  for  another  artist  would  have 
been  the  impossible.  The  Rain,  Steam  and  Speed,  View  of  Baiae  and 
Norham  Castle  represented  his  later  method  of  handling  atmospheric 
effects  and  light.  Here,  particularly,  it  was  of  great  value  to  see  the 
originals  of  subjects  so  long  familiar  by  hearsay,  in  spite  of  the  faci 
that  Turner's  technique  in  the  use  of  oils  does  not  permit  us  to  see  the, 
paintings  as  they  left  his  hands,  so  far  as  brilliance  and  freshness  o 
colour  are  concerned.  His  water-colours,  of  which  he  left  a  vas^ 
quantity,  would  do  this  more  successfully. 

Hogarth's  series  of  six  subjects  for  his  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  the  Shrimj 
Girl,  the  Portrait  of  his  Servants,  and  the  Roast  Beef  of  Old  Englant, 
(Calais  Gate),  brought  together  the  matchless  group  from  the  Tate  ane 
the  National  Gallery,  with  his  portrait  of  Garrick  and  his  Wife  fron 
Windsor  Castle.  For  this  conjunction  of  masterpieces  alone  the  even  I 
would  have  been  notable.  There  was  also  the  self-portrait,  his  second  I 
showing  him  painting  the  Comic  Muse,  which  shows  him  more  un  i 
sparing  of  himself  than  of  others.  His  Country  Dance,  a  sketch  of  abou  i 
1750,  was  antecedent  to  a  plate  engraved  for  the  Analysis  of  Beauty,  t  1 
illustrate  the  subject  'on  attitudes.'  It  may  have  been  suggested,  how 
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■ENING  OF  WATERLOO  BRIDGE,  JUNE  18,  1817  :  BY  JOHN  CONSTABLE 
NT  BY  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM  FOR  EXHIBITION  IN  THE 


er,  by  another  theme,  although  used  in  this  way,  and  in  any  event 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  Wanstead  Assembly  of  1 73 1 ,  now  in  the 
nithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  D.C.,  which  it  somewhat  resembles. 


TOURNAI  FLORAL  TAPESTRY  FOR  HAWAII 

\RARE  Gothic  floral  tapestry  showing  Semiramis,  Queen  of  Baby 
Ion,  and  two  of  her  ladies  against  a  superb 
illefleurs  background,  which  was  woven  at 
ournai  probably  about  1480,  has  lately  been 
resented  to  the  Honolulu  Academy  of  Arts.  This 
ft  has  been  made  through  the  Charles  M.  and 
nna  C.  Cooke  Trust  to  commemorate  the  birth- 
ay  of  the  founder,  Mrs.  Cooke,  and  the  twentieth 
aniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Museum.  At  ore 
me  in  the  Manzi  Collection  in  Paris,  and  more 
xently  in  the  Schinasi  Collection  in  New  York, 
has  been  acquired  through  French  &  Co. 
Semiramis  is  one  of  two  known  tapestries  of  a 
:ries  showing  the  Nine  Heroines  of  Antiquity, 
le  Preuses,  who  were  the  counterparts  of  the 
equently  portrayed  Nine  Heroes,  or  Preux,  who 
icluded  Hector,  Alexander,  Charlemagne,  etc. 
'he  Heroines  appear  much  less  often,  and  the 
'enthesilia  at  Angers,  which  is  in  a  much  less  per- 
:ct  state,  is  the  only  comparable  subject  known, 
t  may  come  from  the  same  or  a  parallel  set. 
Semiramis,  the  warrior  queen  and  builder  of 
mpire,  is  shown  with  two  of  her  ladies,  one  of 
/horn  holds  a  mirror  so  that  she  may  comb  her 
air.  On  the  other  side  is  one  of  her  military 
laids  of  entirely  unmilitary  bearing,  who  carries 
large  spear  and  brings  a  communication  of  state. 
)ver  the  head  of  Semiramis  is  an  inscription: 

e  fus  semiramis  Royne  de  babilone. 
•arbariens  conquis  yndoys  et  syriens. 
usque  en  septentrionale  et  mis  mon  trosne. 
t  sy  occis  le  roy  des  ethiopiens 


was  Semiramis,  Queen  of  Babylon. 
Jarbarians  I  conquered,  Indians  and  Syrians. 
rar  up  in  the  north  I  went  and  set  my  throne, 
^nd  also  killed  the  king  of  the  Ethiopians. 


She  is  clothed  in  a  magnificent  robe  broradrd 
with  a  pineapple  pattern,  worn  over  an  under- 
skirt of  moire  silk.  Over  her  velvet  jacket  she 
wears  a  richly  jewelled  coat  of  armour,  as  an  in- 
dication that  while  she  was  a  queen  and  a  woman, 
she  was  also  a  leader  in  battle.  The  legend  of 
Semiramis  was  transmitted  through  Greek 
sources  into  the  jumbled  but  enchanting  store- 
house of  mediaeval  iconology.  On  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Ninus,  founder  of  Nineveh,  Semi- 
ramis ascended  the  throne  and  performed  many 
heroic  achievements.  She  built  the  city  of  Baby- 
lon and  constructed  its  hanging  gardens;  she 
conquered  many  Asiatic  nations,  subdued  Egypt 
and  part  of  Ethiopia,  but  was  unsuccessful  where 
Alexander  the  Great  was  also  to  find  his  powers 
run  low,  in  India.  According  to  the  Greek 
account,  she  resigned  the  throne  after  forty-two 
years  in  favour  of  her  son  Ninyas,  and  disappeared 
from  the  earth,  taking  the  form  of  a  dove,  sacred 
to  Venus  and  Astarte,  to  whom  she  appears  to  be 
reiated.  Hence  her  extreme  femininity  as  a  per- 
sonification of  beauty  and  feminine  charm.  The 
Greek  story  of  the  semi-divine  origin  of  Semiramis 
is  set  aside  by  the  account  of  her  given  in  Jastrow's 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  (1915),  which  makes  her  the  daughter  of  Shal- 
maneser  III,  858—24  B.C.,  mother  of  Adadnirari  IV,  810-782  B.C.,  and 
wife  of  Shamshi-Adad  V,  823-1 1  b.c.  The  Semiramis  of  the  Greeks 
lived  in  the  third  millennium  before  Christ. 

The  verdure  ground  of  the  tapestry  is  of  extreme  beauty,  and  rivals 
that  of  the  famous  Unicorn  set  at  the  Cloisters,  formerly  at  the 
Chateau  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  although  it  is  perhaps  closest  to  the 
charming  equestrian  hunting  tapestry  of  the  Blumenthal  Collection. 
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A  LADY  WRITING  :  BY  VERMEER  :  LENT  BY  LADY  OAKES  TO  AN  EXHIBI- 
TION AT  KNOEDLER'S   FOR   THE   METROPOLITAN   MUSEUM'S  BENEFIT 

In  all  of  these  the  rendering  of  individual  flowers  and  plants  is  done 
with  such  fidelity  that  the  majority  of  them  can  be  botanically 
identified  to-day. 

LOAN  EXHIBITION  IN  BENEFIT  OF  THE 
METROPOLITAN'S    DIAMOND  JUBILEE 

FOR  over  a  year  there  had  been  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
staircase  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  a  Greco-Roman  sar- 
cophagus which  was  the  first  gift  to  the  Museum,  presented  in  the 
year  of  its  founding,  1 871 .  Into  this  capacious  receptacle,  visitors 
had  deposited  gifts  to  the  building  fund  to  take  care  of  the  long- 
delayed  programme  of  expansion  which  had  been  set  aside  during 
the  war  years.  Also,  a  generous  response  to  the  Museum's  request 
for  funds  in  the  year  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  had  been  made 
from  various  sides.  A  later  event  held  in  aid  of  the  Metropolitan  was 
the  ECnoedler  Galleries'  benefit  exhibition  of  that  autumn,  which 
brought  ina  sum  in  excess  of  three  thousand  dollars  to  the  Museum. 
Twenty-four  masterpieces  from  public  and  private  collections,  having 
passed  thr<  ugh  this  gallery  to  their  present  owners,  were  shown  in  an 
exhibition  which  was  also  commemorative  of  M.  Knoedler  and  Com- 
pany's owii  centennial. 

Pi  11  [lino's  little  Virgin  and  Child  Enthroned  with  Six  Saints,  formerly 
one  of  the  treasures  of  the  collection  of  Sir  George  Lindsay  Holford, 
was  lent  !>y  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Harkness,  who  also  contributed  the  two 
wings  oi  a  diptych  by  Gerard  David,  formerly  in  the  Sigmaringen 
Collet  uon,  showing  the  Annunciation.  Also  from  the  Harkness  Collec- 
tion came  an  important  miniature  by  Holbein  which  is  presumably 
ol  Luc  Horebout,  who,  with  his  father,  maintained  a  studio  of 
miniature  painting  at  the  English  court  where  Holbein  is  tradition- 
ally said  to  have  learned  this  art.  This  rare  work  formerly  belonged 
to  the  collection  of  F.  Engel-Gros,  at  the  Chateau  de  Ripaille  at 
Thonon.  An  early  Dutch  portrait  of  outstanding  quality  was  the 
portrait  of  a  man  by  Memling,  lent  by  Robert  Lehman,  which  was 
formerly  at  Gosford  House  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss. 
Hembrandt's  Visitation  of  Saint  Elizabeth,  painted  in  1640,  has  a 


long  history,  having  been  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  in  18 
and  on  numerous  occasions  in  London  and  Amsterdam  since  ilia 
time.  Once  in  the  collection  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  in  that  o 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  it  came  to  England  to  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, and  was  more  recently  owned  by  Alfred  de  Rothschild.  It? 
now  belongs  to  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 

The  Death  of  the  Virgin,  by  Petrus  Ghristus,  which  was  discovered 
in  1938  by  Dr.  Max  J.  Friedlander,  was  at  one  time  in  the  collection 
of  the  Santa  Canale  family  at  Bagheria,  Sicily,  and  had  been  in 
Sicily  since  the  early  1500's.  It  was  lately  acquired  by  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum. 

The  great  Bodolphe  portraits  by  Hals,  formerly  in  the  colled  ion 
of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  were  lent  to  the  exhibition  anonymously. 
Also  from  an  anonymous  source  came  the  delightful  woodland  land-  I 
scape,  A  Dell  in  Helmingham  Park,  Suffolk,  by  Constable,  which  was  J 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1830,  and  of  which  two  other 
versions,  both  in  America,  are  known.  The  one  here  shown  was  in- 
eluded  in  the  Constable  sale  of  1838. 

Illustrated  here  is  a  particularly  charming  work  by  Vermeer,  A  ' 
Lady  Writing,  which  for  some  time  has  been  in  the  Oakes  Collection 
at  Nassau  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  although  it  has  appeared  here  in1 
loan  exhibitions  of  the  last  few  years,  to  which  it  has  been  contributed  I 
by  Lady  Oakes.  Formerly  in  the  collection  of  J.  Pierponi  Morgan 
it  has  long  been  recognized  as  having  been  included  in  the  list  of 
paintings  of  the  Vermeer  sale  in  Amsterdam  in  1696,  twenty-one1 
years  after  his  death.  The  painting,  signed  /.  Meer,  shows  the  same  j 
sitter  as  The  Pearl  Necklace  of  the  Berlin  Collection,  wearing  the  same  1 
yellow,  ermine-trimmed  jacket,  with  satin  ribbon  bow  knots  in  herl 
hair  and  pearl  ear-rings,  which  he  paints  with  consummate  art.] 
The  light  falling  on  the  figure  from  an  unseen  source  at  the  left  fillsl 
the  picture  with  a  radiant  glow  that  no  modern  forger  of  'Vermeers'] 
has,  fortunately,  mastered. 

Also  in  this  notable  exhibition  was  the  beautiful  pair  of  oval  panels'] 
by  Boucher,  formerly  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  showing  Jupiter  and\ 
Callisto  and  Angelic  and  Medor,  which  were  shown  at  the  Salon  in  1765I 
and  were  painted  for  Bergeret  de  Grancourt.  At  present  they  an-  in 
the  collection  of  Mrs.  William  Hayward. 

ROMNEY'S  PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  CROSS  OF  CLIFTON 

A PORTRAIT  by  Romney  which  has  remained  in  the  family  oPl 
the  sitter  until  recently  has  been  acquired  by  the  Minneapolis! 
Institute  of  Arts,  the  subject  being  a  wealthy  brewer  and  banker,! 
Mr.  Cross  of  Clifton,  1739-92.  It  was  painted  in  1783,  according  to 
the  records  kept  by  the  artist,  which  show  that  two  sittings  were 
given  by  Mr.  Cross  in  May.  This  was  the  year  in  which  he  also 
painted  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough  and 
Lord  Derby.  At  this  time,  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  popularity, 
he  was  painting  several  hundred  portraits  a  year,  and  while  the 
speed  at  which  he  worked  is  scarcely  to  be  reconciled  with  our  con- 
cept of  creative  work,  it  must  be  set  down  to  Romney's  credit  that 
he  worked  through  a  thirteen-hour  day.  and  that  he  had  the  tech- 
nique of  his  craft  at  his  finger  tips.  However  much  the  formula 
entered  into  the  portraits  of  Romney's  period,  they  accomplish  the; 
very  thing  which  makes  portraiture  a  historic  function.  They  are 
unfailingly  stamped  with  the  quality  of  an  age  and  the  social  ideals 
of  their  time.  They  personify  a  concept  of  the  aristocratic,  to  which 
some  were  born  and  others  acquired  in  a  period  when  men.  like  our 
present  subject,  were  able  to  rise  from  obscurity,  make  a  fortune  of 
over  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and,  from  being  a  brewer,  become 
a  banker.  The  'self-made'  man  who  was  a  phenomenon  of  the 
American  social  order  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  had  his  English 
forerunner  in  the  Eighteenth.  As  a  sign  of  the  latter's  success  in  life, 
a  portrait  by  a  fashionable  portrait  painter  was  all  but  obligatory. 
He  must  be  painted  by  the  same  artist  who  did  the  portrait  of  a  noble 
lord,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  resemble  him  in  deportment.  That 
Romney,  like  others  of  his  day.  complied  in  this  form  of  idealization 
and  yet  has  created  a  portrait  instinct  with  life  and  vigour,  is  the  i 
thing  for  which  he  must  be  credited,  for  this  is  an  art  in  itself.  Tht 
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oortraits  of  Gainsborough,  Reynolds  and  Romney  are  as  much  of 
Iheir  period  as  the  works  of  Johnson,  Goldsmith  and  Walpole. 

Romney,  in  1783,  had  not  yet  met  the  fascinating  Emma,  who 
oewitched  his  talents  to  his  own  undoing.  He  worked  assiduously  in 
Ihose  early  years,  and  the  forty  or  fifty  pounds  which  he  charged, 
hough  less  than  Gainsborough's  fee,  and  very  much  less  than 
Reynolds's,  brought  him  into  very  comfortable  circumstances.  The 
°ortrait  of  Mr.  Cross  of  Clifton  is  recorded  in  Ward  and  Roberts' 
Romney,  1904,  Vol.  2,  p.  36. 


F.  E.  CHURCH  AND  SOUTH  AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE 

A NEGLECTED  phase  of  mid  -  nineteenth  -  century  American 
painting — the  South  American  subject — is  recalled  by  Frederic 
E.  Church's  Evening  in  the  Tropics,  here  illustrated,  which  was  painted 
on  the  basis  of  his  sketches  of  the  years  1853  and  1857  in  Ecuador. 
The  landscape  is  in  the  collection,  Sixty  Americans  since  1800,  sent  to 
the  International  Exhibition  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  in  January  1947,  and 
is  owned  by  the  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  whose 
president,  Thomas  J.  Watson,  is  widely  known  as  a  patron  of  art. 
[The  appearance  of  the  landscape  by  Church  in  the  collection  is 
interesting  from  its  bringing  into  view  a  little-known  South  American 
subject  by  the  same  artist,  whose  Cayambe  Mountain,  Ecuador,  in  the 
Stuart  Collection  at  the  New  York  Public  Library,  was  invited  to  the 
Whitney  Museum  in  1938  and  to  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
in  1939.  A  romantic  landscape  by  Church,  showing  the  volcano, 
Cotopaxi,  formerly  in  the  Lenox  Collection,  was  acquired  not  long 
ago  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  Chimborazo,  showing  the  great  Andean 
peak,  was  inherited  by  William  Church  Asborn.  The  latter  is  known 
(from  the  wood  engraving  by  J.  Filmer  in  Sheldon's  American  Painters 
(1879).  Morning  in  the  Tropics,  which  belongs  to  the  Walters  Art 
Gallery,  in  Baltimore,  is  the  natural  companion  for  the  present  sub- 
ject. A  few  more  of  Church's  South  American  landscapes  are  known, 
iforming  a  distinct  division  in  the  work  of  this  landscape  painter  of  the 
Hudson  River  School,  also  known  for  his  Catskill  subjects,  others 
Ifrom  New  England,  Labrador,  and  a  series  of  European  and  Near 
Eastern  landscapes. 

Church,  who  was  born  in  i8?6  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  became  a 
ipupil  of  one  of  the  co-founders  of  the  Hudson  River  School,  Thomas 
'Cole,  first  went  to  South  America  in  1853,  inspired  by  Humboldt's 
account,  which  appeared  in  1847.  He  thus  followed  Catherwood, 


EVENING  IN  THE  TROPICS  :  BY  FREDERIC  E.  CHURCH,  1S26-1900  :  A  SOUTH  AMERICAN' 
SUBJECT  FROM  SKETCHES  OF  1853-57  :   COURTESY  OF  THE  GRAND  CENTRAL  GALLERIES 


MR.  CROSS  OF  CLIFTON  :  BY  ROMNEY  :  MINNEAPOLIS  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS 

whose  Yucatan  subjects  were  published  in  1843,  and  preceded  Martin 
J.  Heade,  who  painted  orchids  and  humming-birds  in  Brazil  in  1864. 
Church  belongs  to  the  stream  of  scientists,  naturalists  and  artists  who 
followed  in  the  steps  of  Humboldt,  who  had  visited  South  America 
shortly  after  1800.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  century  that  the 
full  tide  of  this  interest  was  reached.  There  was  a  great  popular 
interest  in  Europe  and  North  America  in  the  bloom- 
ing of  the  giant  water-lily  of  the  Amazon,  the  Victoria 
Regia,  which  had  been  raised  there  from  seed  and 
finally  bloomed  at  Chatsworth  under  the  care  of  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,and  at  Springbrook,  near  Philadelphia, 
the  seat  of  Caleb  Cope  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticul- 
tural Society.  The  English  ornithologist,  John  Gould, 
made  his  stupendous  record  of  the  humming-bird  of 
South  America  about  the  middle  of  the  century.  An 
interest  in  South  American  subjects  in  general  was  at 
its  height.  Church  profited  by  it,  receiving  commis- 
sions from  wealthy  art  patrons  to  execute  subjects  from 
his  sketches.  After  being  neglected  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  work  of  Church  is  being  re-estimated,  and 
the  best  of  his  subjects,  on  the  not  too  grandiose  scale 
to  which  he  was  sometimes  addicted,  are  given  a 
more  secure  place  in  the  American  landscape  school. 


A  XIII-CENTURY  ENGLISH  MINIATURE 

THE  single  leaf  of  an  English  illumi  ated 
manuscript,  with  a  miniature  showing  Christ 
in  Majesty,  which  has  lately  been  acquired  uy  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  is  a  superlative  example 
of  the  English  thirteenth-century  school  of  minia- 
ture painting.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  Christ 
in  Majesty  of  the  Psalter  of  Robert  de  Lindeseye, 
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CHRIST  IX  MAJESTY:  ENGLISH,  XIII  CENTURY  :  CLEVELAND  MUS.  OF  ART 


teenth-century  Psalter  of  Robert  de  Lisle  these  symbols  have  given 
place  to  figures  of  the  Evangelists  themselves.  The  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury was  a  supreme  period  in  English  illumination,  when  a  quality 
of  lightness  and  assurance  consonant  with  the  medium  of  illumina 
tion,  so  closely  allied  to  the  calligraphic  art,  was  realized  by  th 
English  artist.  Design  and  colour  are  so  well  mastered  that  th 
incident  told  by  the  biographer  of  William  Morris  is  easily  understood 
When  shown  the  Psalter  of  Robert  de  Lindeseye  at  the  Society 
Antiquaries,  writes  Mackail,  he  was  so  moved  by  its  beauty  that  he 
was  inspired  with  the  wish  that  he  might  become  a  fellow,  so  that  he 
could  participate  in  the  joy  of  possession  of  so  fair  an  object,  and  at 
later  time  he  was  able  to  do  this. 


ANIMALS  IN  ART 

AN  exhibition  of  unusual  character,  Animals  in  Art.  which  was' 
brought  together  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  las) 
winter,  traced  this  popular  theme  through  the  ages  with  examples 
from  its  own  extensive  collections.  Coptic  tapestries,  Chinese  sculp- 
ture, Greek  terra-cottas,  Persian  miniatures,  Japanese  screens,  Dutch' 
engravings,  Gothic  dinanderie — these  have  shown  the  varied  approach, 
conventional,  naturalistic,  decorative,  symbolic,  in  which  the  artists' 
of  all  periods  have  handled  this  always  absorbing  theme.  Asiatic. 
Egyptian  and  Classical  art  was  predominant,  and  there  was  emphasis 
on  that  of  primitive  peoples,  who  have  invariably  excelled  in  treatir 
the  animal  motif,  as  in  the  Latin-American  art  of  the  Pre-Columbia 
period.  Two  Egyptian  sculptures  never  before  shown  included 
figure  of  Sekhmet,  the  lion  goddess,  of  the  VHIth  Dynasty,  and  z 
colossal  statue  of  the  goddess  Serqet  as  a  serpent,  from  the  samcj 
remote  period. 

The  decorative  treatments  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  Kuropear: 
art  were  delightful  in  many  instances,  as  exemplified  in  a  pair  o 
Plymouth  porcelain  pheasants,  which  owe  much  to  Chinese  inspira 
tion.  Works  of  the  Baroque,  Rococo  and  later  eighteenth-!  entun 
styles  completed  a  survey  which  extended  over  three  thousand  years" 


illustrated  in  Eric  Miller's  English  Illuminated  Manuscripts  from  the 
X  to  the  XIII  Century,  Plate  69.  This  rare  Psalter,  with  its  inscrip- 
tion on  the  fly-leaf,  Psalterium  Roberti  di  Lindiseye  abbatis,  refers 
to  an  abbot  of  Peterborough  in  office  from  12 14  to  1222,  and  the 
presence  of  an  actual  date,  like  that  of  signature,  being  exceedingly 
rare,  the  Lindeseye  Psalter  is  an  important  one  in  helping  to  estab- 
lish a  chronology.  It  is  the  special  treasure  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, bequeathed  to  it  in  1768  by  its  president,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Lyttleton,  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  Another  Christ  in  Majesty  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  Cleveland  subject  is  found  in  a  Psalter  written 
for  a  nun  of  Amesbury  Abbey  in  Wiltshire,  executed  about  1250, 
which  is  now  at  All  Souls,  Oxford,  for  which  an  origin  at  Salisbury 
has  been  suggested.  There  is  also  a  single  leaf  showing  the  Christ  in 
Majesty  which  was  placed,  in  all  probability  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  Psalter  of  the  Eighth  Century  from  St.  Augus- 
tine's Abbey,  Canterbury,  illustrated  in  the  British  Museum's  Repro- 
ductions from  Illuminated  Manuscripts,  Series  III,  PI.  XV.  Here  the  style, 
which  is  <t!so  related  to  that  of  the  Peterborough  Psalter,  as  well  as  to 
the  presem  subject,  is  somewhat  rounder  and  simpler,  while  the 
Cleveland  miniature  shows  the  development  toward  the  attenuated, 
sensitive  forms  of  the  early  Fourteenth  Century,  as  seen  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  same  iconographical  theme  in  the  Psalter  of  Robert  de 
Lisli  ,  East  Anglian  school,  in  the  British  Museum  (Arundel  MS.  83). 

1  he  earlier  examples  show  the  figure  in  an  oval  mandorla.  gener- 
ally pointed  at  the  end,  but  occasionally  in  a  lozenge  form,  while  the 
more  evolved  style  shows  a  quatrefoil,  and  finally  a  double  quatrefoil. 
The  folds  of  the  garments  become  more  detailed  and  sharply  defined, 
as  in  Byzantine  painting.  The  delineation  of  the  symbols  of  the  Four 
Evangelists  are  brought  into  the  design  with  more  than  usual 
artistry  in  the  Cleveland  subject,  and  the  half-circles  in  which  they 
are  placed  have  a  compact  relation  to  the  whole.  The  eagle  of  John, 
the  lion  of  Mark  are  particularly  forceful  in  drawing.  In  the  four- 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  ROSENWALD  COLLECTION 
AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

THE  riches  of  the  National  Gallery,  which  now  has  the  Mellonfl 
Kress  and  Widener  Collections  of  paintings,  sculpture  ancfl 
decorative  arts,  have  been  expanding  in  the  past  few  years  in  thifl 
direction  of  the  graphic  arts  with  the  gift  of  the  Lessing  J.  Rosenwali  ■ 
Collection,  to  which  additions  have  been  made  from  time  to  1  im<  | 
The  most  recent  group  of  newly  acquired  subjects  to  be  placed  n  J 
view  included,  in  addition  to  engravings,  eleven  miniatures  from  th]  J 
Thirteenth  to  the  Fifteenth  Century  representing  the  Italian,  French!  A 
German,  Flemish  and  Bohemian  schools.  Especially  fine  was  th  |i 
thirteenth-century  Italian  Nativity,  showing  strong  Byzantine  infltufl 
ence  in  its  rich  colouring  of  blue,  red,  emerald  green  and  gold.  I 
The  early  period  of  engraving  is  one  that  has  long  interested  Mi  |l 
Rosenwald,  and  his  collection,  outstanding  in  reference  to  the  Fil  ■ 
teenth  Century,  furnished  the  majority  of  early  subjects  to  the  Chicag  fl 
Art  Institute's  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  first  century  <  ■ 
print-making  in  1941.  Among  rarities  recently  acquired  is  the  onl  \ 
known  impression  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  by  an  anonymous  Dutc 
engraver  of  1480;  also  a  unique  impression  of  the  Madonna  and  Chil 
with  Saints  Christopher  and  Erasmus,  by  a  Flemish  engraver  of  the  lat 
Fifteenth  Century;  a  Trinity  by  the  Master  of  the  Berlin  Passion;  an 
a  Saint  George  by  the  Master  A.  G.,  a  follower  of  Schongauer. 

The  rare  French  engraver,  who  is  known  for  his  mystical  intei 
pretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  Jean  Duvet,  is  represented  by  a  sma 
group  from  this  series,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Comtesse  - 
Behague.  Among  the  works  of  Rembrandt  is  an  impression  of  th 
Christ  at  Emmaus,  formeily  in  the  Hansen  Collection,  which  has  th 
signature  of  one  of  the  artist's  friends. 

The  view  of  a  Florentine  tournament  by  Jacques  Callot.  illustrate! 
is  typical  of  this  exuberant  master,  who  is  unequalled  in  givii 
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ruination  to  representations  of  crowds, 
lirs  and  carnivals.  The  present  subject  is 
n  impression  of  an  actual  fete  given  by 
iosimo  II  de"  Medici  in  honour  of  his 
rrand  Duchess  at  Florence  in  1616. 
The  figure  of  the  Duchess,  with  a  plume 
1  her  hair,  may  be  seen  in  the  canopied 
ox  directly  in  the  centre.  At  the  extreme 
ght,  the  steps  leading  to  Santa  Croce  are 
■st  visible.  The  fete  had  been  opened  by 
le  entrance  of  the  Char  de  Vlnde.  on 
'hich  were  seated  a  number  of  beautiful 
naidens.  Stopping  in  front  of  the  Duchess, 
poem  addressed  to  her  as  Aurora  was 
srited.  After  the  Chars  de  I'Afrique  et  de 
Asie  had  also  paid  homage  to  her.  a  scene 
bo  illustrated  by  Callot.  there  followed  a 
ombat  of  companies  of  infantry,  shown  in 
ne  present  engraving.  Both  of  these  were 
mong  Callors  engravings  for  Andrea 
alvadorvs  Guerra  d'Amore.  a  history  of 
his  fete,  published  by  Zanobi  Pignoni  at 
Horence  in  1616. 


\  NEW  YORK  TANKARD 
8Y   PIETER  VAN  DYCK 


THE  tankard  by  Pieter  Van  Dyck 
which  has  lately  been  acquired  by 
Tiffanv  &  Company  comes  from  England, 
vhere  occasional  pieces  of  American  silver 

urn  up.  due  to  their  having  been  among  the  family  heirlooms  of  the 
Loyalists  who  returned  in  large  numbers  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
ind  included  among  their  number  a  great  many  families  of  wealth. 
Due  of  the  most  important  w  orks  of  Edward  Winslow  of  Boston,  a 
sugar  or  sweetmeat  box.  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  in  Great 
Britain,  and  a  caster  by  Thauvet  Besley  of  New  York,  which  a  Lon- 
don dealer  has  lately  brought  to  our  attention,  apparently  comes 
from  this  same  group  of  family  heirlooms.  The  Van  Dyck  tankard 
is  further  interesting  in  showing  the  very  small  letters  ET  impressed 
(within  the  maker's  mark,  which  show  that  at  some  time  after  1838 
t  was  imported  into  France. 
The  tankard  belongs  to  Van  Dyck"s  later  style,  with  a  beaded  rat- 
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tail  handle  instead  cf  the  moulded,  applied  cherub's  head  and 
acanthus  pendant,  and  with  a  plain,  moulded  base  instead  of  the 
applied  band  of  foliage  and  wire  work  which  are  so  characteristic 
of  New  York  tankards  around  1700.  This  latter  form  of  ornate 
decoration,  added  to  a  form  characteristic  of  English  tankards  of  the 
late  Seventeenth  Century,  is  possibly  due  to  Dutch  or  Scandinavian 
influence.  Just  when  the  applied  leaf  band  was  discarded  is  difficult 
to  sav,  but  it  is  seen  on  a  tankard  by  Van  Dyck  made  for  Thomas 
Gibbs  in  1 7 16.  Possibly  the  change  occurred  around  1720.  The  plain 
moulding  is  seen  on  other  New  York  tankards  whose  makers  began 
to  be  active  around  1730,  such  as  Christopher  Robert,  who  became 
a  Freeman  in  that  year,  and  there  is  also  a  tankard  by  Van  Dyck  with 
the  Livingston  arms  which  is  like  the  one  illustrated,  and  another 
appeared  in  the  Garvan  sale  in  1932.  This  sale  also  brought  to  the 
auction  room  the  tankard  of  Harmanus  and  Anna  Wendell,  married 
in  1699.  which  shows  the  early,  foliated  band.  A  communion  mug 
of  Southampton  Church,  made  in  1739  by  Van  Dyck,  is  formed  like 
a  tankard  without  a  cover,  and  shows  the  beaded  rat-tail  handle  and 
same  type  of  base  as  the  present  tankard.  About  ten  tankards  by  this 
important  New  York  maker  are  recorded. 

Pieter  Dirckszen  Van  Dyck,  the  son  of  Dirck  Franszen  Van  Dyck 
and  Urseltjcjans  Schepmoes,  was  born  August  17th,  1684.  and  died 
in  1 750.  He  was  apprenticed  to  Bartholomew  Le  Roux,  whose  daugh- 
ter. Rachel,  he  married  in  1711-  After  her  early  death  he  married 
Cornelia  Van  Yarick,  a  member  of  a  wealthy  family.  Like  many 
silversmiths  he  held  various  civic  offices,  being  Constable  of  the 
East  Ward,  and  Assessor  of  the  City  in  1730.  His  work  is  known  in 
heirlooms  of  the  de  Peyster,  Rutgers,  Van  Rensselaer,  Schuyler,  Van 
Brugh  and  other  prominent  New  York  families. 

A GROUP  of  outstanding  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
Dutch  paintings,  a  part  of  the  art  looted  from  Holland  by  the 
Nazis,  has  been  shown  at  the  Worcester  Art  Museum,  Mass.  - 
pictures,  now  returned  to  their  rightful  owners  through  the  forts 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces,  were  selected  by  the  G  van- 
ment  of  the  Netherlands  for  circulation  in  the  United  States  m 
gratitude  for  American  help  in  the  restitution  of  cultural  loot.  The 
exhibition  is  circulated  by  the  .Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo. 
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THE  CIRCLE  OF  WASHINGTON  IRVING 

A  NOTE  ON  A  LOAN  EXHIBITION 

By  AN  AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENT 


WASHINGTON  IRVING  (1783-1859)  AT  THE  AGE  OF  TWENTY-SEVEN  :  BY 
J.  W.  JARVIS  (1780-1839)  :  THIS  CANVAS  IS  FROM  THE  COLLECTION'S 
OF   THE   SEALANTIC   FUND,  INC.,  WHICH   HAS   RESTORED  SVNNYSIDE 

THE  restoration  of  Sunnyside,  the  home  of  Washington  Irving 
on  the  Hudson  at  Tarrytown,  which  is  reaching  completion  in 
1947,  was  celebrated  in  New  York  recently  by  a  loan  exhibi- 
lioii  I  some  fifty  portraits,  Washington  Irving  and  his  Circle,  at  the  gal- 
leri  'I  M.  Knoedler  &  Company.  Such  a  visualization  of  the  person- 
alitic  vho  surrounded  Irving,  either  in  the  close  circle  of  friendship, 
like  Leslie  and  Wilkie,  or  in  official  life,  like  Daniel  Webster  and 
Mai  1  'ii  Van  Buren,  brings  home  to  us  how  wide  that  circle  was.  There 
is  much  history  to  be  recalled  in  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  the  figures 
of  Decaiur  and  Fulton,  Fanny  Kemble  and  Chancellor  James  Kent, 
Albert  Gallatin  and  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  John  Jacob  Astor 
and  Lydia  Sigourney.  The  life  of  this  son  of  a  petty  officer  in  the 
ish  Naval  service  who  became  a  New  York  merchant,  was  a  full 
one  and,  after  Franklin,  he  probably  had  more  friends  in  the  literary, 
artistic  and  diplomatic  circles  of  Europe  and  America  than  any  other 
American.  The  scene  had  greatly  changed  since  Franklin  established 
himself  at  Passy.  Napoleon  had  recast  the  European  stage,  and  in 
America  a  new  political  and  social  epoch  was  forming  about  the  time 
Irving  left  for  his  second  visit  to  England,  in  1815.  He  remained  in 
Europe  long  enough  to  witness  at  close  range,  as  secretary  to  the 
American  Legation  in  London,  the  struggle  over  the  Reform  Bill  in 
1832.  He  returned  to  go  on  a  tour  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 


prairies  of  the  American  continent,  which  was  witnessing  the  firsi 
evidences  of  a  great  westward  expansion.  Back  in  his  native  New 
York  for  a  few  years,  he  wisely  declined  President  Van  Buren's  flat- 
tering offer  of  a  post  in  his  Cabinet  on  the  grounds  that,  '.  .  .  I  am  toe 
sensitive  to  endure  the  bitter  personal  hostility,  and  the  slanders  ancji 
misrepresentations  of  the  press,  which  beset  high  station  in  this  <  ounj 
try  ...  I  believe  it  would  take  but  a  short  career  of  public  life  a  I 
Washington  to  render  me  mentally  and  physically  a  perfect  wrecfc 
and  to  hurry  me  prematurely  into  old  age.'  Irving  was  occupied  a  I 
this  time  with  the  alterations  at  Sunnyside,  the  first  mention  of  whicl  I 
occurs  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  in  1835,  '  .  .  .  you  have  been  told,  m  I 
doubt,  of  a  purchase  I  have  made  of  ten  acres,  lying  at  the  foot  0  ( 
Oscar's  farm  on  the  river  bank.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  capable  of  be  in:  I 
made  a  little  paradise.  There  is  a  small,  stone  Dutch  cottage  on  it  I 
built  about  a  century  since,  inhabited  by  one  of  the  Van  Tassels.  .  .  ( 
My  idea  is  to  make  a  little  nookery  somewhat  in  the  Dutch  style  1 
quaint,  but  unpretending.  .  .  .  The  cost  will  not  be  much.'  But  h<-  wa  I 
soon  to  be  writing,  'Like  all  meddlings  with  stone  and  mortar  the  pla  i 
has  extended  as  I  built.'  He  was  counting  on  his  returns  from  h  f 
Astoria,  a  history  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  north-west,  written  at  tli  c 
behest  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  to  pay  for  the  new  'snuggery.'  He  urof^ 
to  his  nephew,  'The  cottage  is  slowly  approaching  completion.  FcB 
such  a  small  edifice  it  has  a  prodigious  swallow  and  reminds  me  dl 
those  little  fairy  changelings  called  Killerops,  which  eat  and  eat,  an 
are  never  the  fatter.'  But  finally  Sunnyside  was  ready  for  him  and  ti  l 
nieces  who  composed  the  immediate  family  of  this  obdurate  bachelo  ti 
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and  he  had  some  half-dozen  years  there  before  the  interruption  of 
four  years  as  Minister  to  Spain.  1842-1846-  To  Smamjsidt  he  again  re- 
turned to  live  a  kind  of  patriarchal  existence,  to  receive  distinguished 
visitors,  and  play  the  role  of  the  famous  American  author,  admired, 
flattered,  and  also  venomously  attacked.  Here  he  wrote  his  final 
works,  the  Life  of  Goldsmith,  and  finally  the  biography  of  his  hero, 
Washington,  from  whom  he  was  named. 

Swonside  remained  in  the  family  at  Irving"s  death  in  1859.  and  has 
not  altered  greatly  in  the  interv  ening  years,  except  for  the  departure 
of  the  manuscript  material,  which  has  become  widely  scattered,  some 
of  it  being  in  the  Xew  York  Public  Library,  at  Yale  University,  and  in 
private  collections.  In  1945  the  project  of  restoring  Swonside  as  a 
memorial  :o  Irving  was  undertaken  through  the  interest  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller  Jr.  The  house  was  purchased,  and  since  then  its  already 
ch  store  of  memorabilia  has  been  augmented  from  many  sources.  The 
>rtrait  of  Irving  at  twenty-seven  by  J.  W.  Jarvis.  reproduced  here,  is 
otn  Smmyside.  showing  us  the  appearance  of  the  voung  man  who  had 
recently  amused  and  shocked  New  York  with  his  satire.  A  History  tf 
\Mao  Tori,  written  under  the  name  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  This 
lively,  robust  work  not  only  cari canned  Xew  York,  and  the  sacred 
iinons  of  her  Dutch  aristocrats,  but  contained  contemporary 
tical  satire  as  well  as  reflections  on  ever-enduring  human  foibles 
that,  as  his  biographer,  Stanley  T.  Williams,  says  in  The  Life  tf 
hmgtm  Irving.  "It  is  not  a  rapier,  like  that  used  by  one  of  Irving's 
hers,  Swift,  but  a  true  Dutch  blunderbuss,  shooting  in  all 
ecrions.  .  .  .' 

Irving  did  not  become  the  master  of  SuMMfside  anH  the  creator  of  this 
iy  example  of  "Hudson  River  Gothic"  until  he  was  nearly  fifty 
•rs  old.  While  at  that  time  his  literary-  reputation,  his  social  con- 
nons,  Ins  acquaintances  in  official  circles,  made  Swmrside  some- 
ng  like  a  shrine  in  Irving's  own  day,  the  'circle'  of  Washington 
nng  was  not  a  group  that  gathered  around  him  in  the  late  evening 
«%"  of  life,  but  had  existed  at  all  periods,  ever  changing,  and  at  some 
■e  or  other  drawing  within  its  circumference  an  extraordinary 
mber  of  the  notables  of  his  dav.  A  traveller  who  made  himself 
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thoroughly  at  home  in  Rome,  London,  Paris,  Dresden,  Seville  and 
Madrid,  who  spent  one-third  of  his  life  in  Europe  without  becoming 
an  expatriate,  a  man  of  letters  who  did  not  allow  the  temptations  of 
advancement  in  political  circles  to  cause  him  to  put  down  his  pen, 
living's  life  shows  as  remarkable  a  balance  as  it  does  the  most  varied 
change.  It  was  possible  for  him  to  do  much  to  unite  America  and 
Europe  precisely  because  he  entered  the  world  of  diplomacy  as  an 
already  recognized  writer,  with  the  Sketch  Book  and  Bracebridge  Hall, 
both  written  almost  entirely  in  England,  to  his  credit.  Still  earlier,  the 
Knickerbocker  History  had  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  Walter  Scott, 
who  became  his  friend  in  good  earnest.  It  was  Scott  who  intervened 
in  his  behalf  with  John  Murray,  who  consented  to  become  Irving's 
publisher  after  the  European  success  of  an  American  edition  of  the 
Sketch  Book. 

Irving  went  to  England  in  1815  in  the  interests  of  the  family  firm  of 
P.  &  E.  Irving,  and  after  the  bankruptcy  of  this  house,  which  he  felt 
to  be  crushing  disgrace,  causing  extreme  suffering  to  his  sensitive 
nature  'ie  determined  to  return  to  the  career  of  writer  to  which,  in 
spite  ol  he  History  of  New  York,  he  had  never  committed  himself.  In 
fact,  foi  a  time  he  had  devoted  his  mind  to  the  legal  profession. 
Although  the  shadows  of  personal  loss  and  misfortune  lay  over  the 
early  London  years,  it  was  then  that  many  rich  associations  were 
d.  He  renewed  his  friendship  with  Washington  Allston,  the 
artist,  whom  he  had  known  in  Rome,  and  with  the  biographer  of 
'  .ible,  C.  R.  Leslie,  whom  he  had  known  as  a  boy  in  Philadel- 
t.  He  became  intimate  with  John  Kemble,  and  the  elder  D'Israeli 
took  a  great  interest  in  him,  while  Thomas  Moore  and  Thomas 
Campbell  were  warm  friends.  Scott  received  him  cordially  at  Abbots- 
ford  in  1 81 7,  while  he  was  working  on  Rob  Roy,  and  the  two  had  much 
in  common  in  spite  of  Scott's  seniority  in  years  and  his  much  greater 
vitality  of  imagination,  both  being  romantics  at  heart.  All  but  two  of 
the  essays  in  the  Sketch  Book  were  written  in  England  between  181 7 
and  18 1  q,  and  the  American  edition  made  it  known  to  a  group  of 
readers  so  distinguished  that  the  writer  himself  said  had  he  been  told 
he  would  ever  interest  such  men  as  Gifford  and  Bvron,  he  would  have 
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thought  it  was  a  fairy-tale.  Southey  wrote  commendingly  of  thv 
Sketch  Book  to  Longfellow,  who  was  deeply  influenced  by  Irving^ 
Henry  Hallam  became  especially  cordial  to  this  young  upholder  c 
the  English  tradition  in  American  literature,  and  if  Samuel  Roger 
said  caustically  his  style  was  'Addison  and  water,'  there  were  man 
who  were  pleased  that  he  could  be  mentioned  with  Addison  at  al 
and  that  he  showed  the  influence  of  Crabbe  and  Cowper  and  Golc 
smith,  as  well  as  of  Scott  and  Byron,  Moore  and  Campbell. 

After  the  Sketch  Book  came  Bracebridge  Hall,  which  he  was  preparinfl 
while  he  made  an  English  tour  with  Leslie  in  1820.  Leslie  supplied 
illustrations  for  the  Sketch  Book  and  the  History  of  New  York  at  til 
request  of  Murray,  completing  a  task  begun  by  Allston.  There  wejj 
ten  of  these,  with  a  portrait  of  Irving,  issued  separately  as  a  portfolj 
in  1823.  Leslie  was  very  close  to  Irving  in  these  years,  and  tookfl 
genuine,  unaffected  pleasure  in  the  recognition  he  received.  Anothjl 
artist,  Gilbert  Stuart  Newton,  the  nephew  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  madefl 
third  in  this  triumvirate.  Irving  had  much  in  common  with  artL'l 
and  had  a  modest  talent  for  drawing,  as  his  note-books  sometinHB 
show.  In  1828  in  Spain  he  saw  much  of  David  Wilkie.  to  whom  he  A 
first  acted  as  guide  but  eventually  became  the  pupil,  as  Wilkie  1-^ 
him  to  an  appreciation  of  the  then  neglected  glories  of  Spanish  aH 
In  Madrid  and  Seville  they  hunted  for  every  work  of  Murillo.  a:)*! 
Wilkie  stopped  in  astonishment  before  Zurburan.  Irving  was  naiv<iM 
pleased  with  the  colour  and  gaiety  of  Spanish  dress.  But  Wilkie  sa  I 
'Too  costumey!  too  costumey!'  and  Irving  recalled  that  the  pain,ti 
took  more  pleasure  in  the  subtle  brown  tones  of  old  rags  Williar...  I 
Life;  I,  135).  Wilkie  made  two  portraits  of  Irving  at  this  time.  Tpt  J 
writer  had  the  Conquest  of  Granada  in  progress,  and  was  finding  18. \ 
material  for  his  Alhambra  thrust  upon  him  during  his  travels  in  OH 
south  of  Spain,  where  he  rejoined  Wilkie  for  a  brief  interval  in  Sevijs  j 
It  was  fitting  that  when  he  came  to  write  the  latter  work,  which  \  9 
one  of  his  happiest,  he  dedicated  it  to  the  painter.  From  Spain,  Irv  J  1 
was  called  to  London  to  become  attache  at  the  American  Legatij*  i 
an  opportunity  he  was  not  in  a  pecuniary  position  to  refuse,  althoi  1  1 
he  dreaded  the  results  for  his  career  as  a  writer.  Yet  once  in  Lon«  0 
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in  1830  he  appreciated  that  he  was  drawn  to  a  degree  into  the  great 
1  political  drama  of  the  times,  Europe  in  unrest  and  England  struggling 
i  toward  reform.  The  Tory  ministiy  of  Wellington,  in  power  on  Irving's 
1  arrival,  fell,  to  be  replaced  by  the  Whig  ministry  of  Lord  Grey.  He 
became  the  friend  of  Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell,  and  in  sympathies 
supported  the  Reform  Bill,  which  was  passed  only  after  his  departure. 
■  In  August  1 83 1  he  wrote  his  retiring  chief,  McLane:  'Affairs  are 
'  going  on  here  "as  it  pleases  God,"  that  is  to  say,  little  to  the  satis- 
faction of  man.  The  Whigs  have  been  so  long  out  of  harness  that  they 
1  do  not  understand  well  how  to  draw  together,  and  the  great  reform 
1  omnibus  moves  but  heavily,  and  has  great  difficulty  in  surmounting 
the  impediments  continually  put  in  its  way.  Lord  John  is  almost 
I  knocked  up  by  the  fatigues  and  perplexities  he  has  undergone;  not  un- 
derstanding very  clearly,  it  is  insinuated,  the  nature  of  the  mighty  egg 
he  has  been  employed  to  hatch,  and  being  worn  out  by  being  obliged 
'  to  sit  so  long  upon  the  nest.  The  anti-reformers  swear  that  the  egg  is 
already  addled,  and  they  begin  to  crow  with  some  heart  on  the  sup- 
1  position.  There  is  certainly  some  misgiving  and  anxiety  among  the 
1  conductors  of  the  measure,  and  a  very  general  discontent  and 
impatience.  .  .  .' 

Irving  returned  in  1832  after  seventeen  years'  absence  to  an 
America  he  did  not  know,  more  strange  to  him  than  a  foreign  coun- 
1  try.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  republic,  the  loss  of  the  standards  of 
civilization,  the  blatancy,  ignorance,  lack  of  manneis  that  shocked 
him  on  every  side  outweighed  for  a  time  his  happiness  over  a  reunion 
1  with  his  friends,  Henry  Brevoort,  Ogden  Hoffman,  and  the  evident 
1  enthusiasm  of  the  public  welcome  over  which  Mayor  Philip  Hone, 
New  York's  famous  diarist,  officiated.  He  exchanged  opinions,  derog- 
•  atory  to  his  native  land,  with  Fanny  Kemble,  which  she  recorded  in 
1  her  Journal  and  in  Recollections  of  a  Girlhood.  His  life  became  chaotic. 

From  the  closet  of  president  and  statesmen,  he  was  Minn  on  the 
1  frontier,  in  a  milieu  in  which  he  felt  still  less  at  home,  journeying  on 
l|  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers.  The  western  writings  which 
resulted,  Tour  of  the  Prairies  and  Captain  Bonneville,  have  been  neg- 
1  lected  but  are  read  to-day  with'  new  interest  as  the  subject  of  western 
k  frontier  life  is  being  studied  afresh. 
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Philip  Hone,  the  suave,  social,  popular  Hone,  whose  friends  and 
acquaintances  included  everyone  of  importance  in  New  York,  admired 
Irving  greatly,  and  the  Diary  contains  many  references  to  him.  Sunnyside, 
however,  he  found  only  'a  quaint  Dutch-looking  cabin,  with  small 
rooms,  inconvenient  .  .  .'  The  facts  that  it  had  a  Spanish  tower  and 
ivy  from  Abbotsford  do  not  seem  to  have  won  the  favour  of  one  who 
had  more  appreciation  for  the  new,  fashionable  houses  that  were  then 
beginning  to  line  the  Hudson. 

But  if  Hone  were  courteous,  the  visiting  Dickens  more  than  cordial, 
Hawthorne  respectful  and  Bryant  grateful  for  his  help  in  finding  an 
English  publisher,  Poe  was  lukewarm  toward  the  talents  of  Irving 
(while  not  hesitating  to  make  use  of  the  value  of  a  commendation  of 
his  work),  and  Emerson,  in  1836,  writes  disparagingly  of  him  in  his 
Journal.  Poe  and  Emerson,  representing  the  generation  following 
Irving,  would  naturally  be  at  odds  with  him,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
enmity  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper  there  is  the  reaction  of  one  of  his 
own  contemporaries.  Cooper,  like  himself,  belonged  to  New  York, 
and  was  the  only  other  American  writer  with  an  international  reputa- 
tion, known  for  his  novels.  The  Pilot,  Deerslayer,  The  Pathfinder,  and  the 
Leatherstocking  Tales.  Cooper,  like  himself,  returned  from  Europe  to 
find  an  America  which  altogether  displeased  him  with  its  vulgarity. 
In  spite  of  that,  the  two  had  nothing  in  common,  and  Cooper  felt  for 
living  a  life-long  disdain.  Cooper  could  never  be  won  over  by  Irving's 
unbroken  front  of  friendliness  and  the  praise  which  he  invariably 
heaped  upon  the  work  of  the  novelist.  The  peacemakers  who  tried  to 
mediate  finally  despaired,  for  Cooper  insisted  it  was  on  moral  grounds 
that  he  disapproved  of  Irving,  on  his  lack  of  standards,  on  the  flattery 
and  hypocrisy  with  which  he  made  his  way  in  England,  and  he  in- 
sisted on  seeing  Irving  in  this  light  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  bn  sque, 
forthright  Cooper  could  have  no  understanding  for  the  over-sen  cive, 
dreamy,  introspective  Irving,  and  where  Irving  had  revelled  i  the 
legends  of  his  country,  Cooper  had  a  keen  feeling  for  the  irmr  <  diate 
past  of  his  forefathers,  and  in  the  bitter  struggle  of  the  white  man  and 
the  Indians,  of  which  he  became  historian.  Yet  the  two  men  were 
continually  named  together  as  leaders  of  American  literature  of  their 
generation,  to  the  annoyance  of  both,  although  Irving  would  give  no 
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hint  of  it.  Irving  lived  to  be  one  of  the  committee  of  memorial  at 
Cooper's  funeral  in  1851,  and  there  is  a  sketch,  by  the  portrait- 
painter  Huntington,  showing  Irving  with  Webster  and  Bryant  on 
that  occasion:  Bryant  sensitive  and  serene;  Webster  looking  severe 
and  earnest,  with  his  mouth  set  intensely;  Irving  placid,  inexpressive, 
with  the  face  of  a  man  whose  inmost  thoughts  no  one  could  penetrate. 

Of  portraits  of  women  in  this  circle  of  Irving  there  are  few.  His 
betrothed,  Matilda  Hoffman,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Hoffman  with 
whom  he  read  law,  died  in  1809  in  her  eighteenth  year.  Had  she 
lived,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  forced  to  remain  in  the  legal 
profession  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood,  but  at  the  time  he  did  not  real- 
iz<  thai  in  her  loss  Fate  was  drawing  him  toward  the  more  uncertain 
life  "I  creative  work.  He  was  melancholy  in  the  extreme  for  a  long 
pi  1  iod,  and  natural  tendency  to  morbidity  asserted  itself.  The  gaiety 
and  sociabiijy  which  were  also  characteristic  of  the  other  side  of  his 

e  1  indent  in  his  friendship  with  Mary  Fairlie,  later  the  wife 
1 .  the  actor.  She  was  a  reigning  belle,  known  for  her 
wit  and  beauty,  whom  Irving  dubbed  'Miss  Sophy  Sparkle,'  and  with 
mged  gossip  of  the  tea-table  and  wrote  letters  full  of  puns. 

ia  Burr,  daughter  of  Aaron  Burr,  whose  trial  for  treason 
was  reported  by  Irving,  and  for  whom  he  expressed  his  sympathy,  was 
in  all  probability  a  friend  of  Irving,  and  it  has  been  claimed,  without 
actual  record,  that  the  attachment  was  deeper.  His  devotion  to 
Amelia  Foster  in  Dresden  in  1823  and  her  supposed  rejection  of  his 
offer  of  marriage  is  another  Irving  myth,  but  with  more  to  substanti- 
ate it.  He  was  quite  unmoved  by  the  supposed  interest  of  Mary 
Shelley  described  to  him  by  John  Howard  Payne,  who  was  in  love 
with  her  himself  but  expressed  his  willingness  to  withdraw  in  Irving's 
favour.  Williams's  Life  gives  a  full  account  of  this  example  of  unusual, 
and  in  this  instance  unnecessary,  generosity. 


There  was  one  fanciful  picture  in  the  exiiibition  which  became  well 
known  as  the  subject  of  an  engraving.  Washington  Irving  and  his  friends  J 
at  Sunnyside,  by  Schussele.  Although  it  depicts  a  gathering  such  as  J 
never  came  together  on  any  one  occasion,  it  is  indicative  of  the  place  J 
occupied  by  Irving  in  his  later  years.  Here  are  all  the  stars  in  the  I 
literary  firmament.  The  historian  Prescott  sits  facing  Irving,  Long- 
fellow stands  at  the  back  of  Prescott's  chair  and  Hawthorne  leans  I 
over  it.  Cooper  sits  at  Irving's  left,  and  behind  the  latter  is  Emerson.  | 
The  historian,  Bancroft,  is  at  the  extreme  right,  in  front.  The  poet  j 
Bryant  stands  near  the  window.  Tuckerman,  the  art  historian,  is 
there,  and  others  are  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis,  the  journalist,  as  well 
as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Fitz-Green  Halleck.  and  Irving's  life-long 
friend,  James  K.  Paulding.  His  relations  with  all  these  gentlemen  were  ; 
not,  as  we  know,  so  serene  as  this  indicates,  and  yet  there  is  justifica-  a 
tion  in  making  Irving  the  central  figure.  He  had  been  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  win  an  international  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters:  all  owed 
something  to  him.  whether  they  admitted  it  or  not.  and  many,  like 
Longfellow  and  Hawthorne,  acknowledged  his  importance  freely. 
Gentle  and  winning  in  personality,  devoted  to  the  past,  a  historian  of  I 
everyday  things  as  well  as  a  teller  of  legends,  there  was  little  about 
Irving  that  suggests  our  concept  of  the  pioneer.  Vet  the  boldness  and 
vigour  that  belong  to  the  blazer  of  trails  were  cloaked  under  Irving's  J 
quiet  perseverance,  his  courage  in  combating  the  deficiencies  in  his 
own  uneven  temperament,  and  in  facing  the  unkind  criticism  fre-  1 
quently  heaped  upon  him.  Among  this  circle  were  men  of  greater  ' 
talent,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  were  more  deeply  loved.  Sunnyside 
to-day  will  be  a  shrine  which  every  student  of  American  literature  will 
approach  with  a  feeling  of  personal  indebtedness. 

All  photographs  are  lent  for  reproduction  by  kind  permission  of  I 
M.  Knoedler  &  Company,  who  are  gratefully  acknowledged. 
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THE  fact  that  some  of  the  early  Chinese  porcelain 
made  in  Jao  Chou  in  Kiangsi  was  referred  to  as 
'Jao  Chou  jade'  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Chinese 
lad  as  their  ideal  a  substance  rivalling  jade,  which  they 
'.dmired  for  its  flawless  texture,  hardness,  and  resonance. 

t lie  Western  alchemist  attempted  to  make  gold,  the 
Chinese  sought  to  produce  jade,  and  was  in  a  sense  more 
iuccessful,  for  if  he  did  not  create  a  substance  which  could 
oe  scientifically  classified  as  jade,  it  had  the  properties 
vhich  he  admired  in  this  valued  stone,  and  could  be 
brmed  into  objects  which  made  an  empire's  fortune  in 
breign  markets.  When  we  read  some  of  the  lists  of  forms 
nade  in  porcelain,  given  in  Chinese  annals,  such  as  the 
Zhiang-hsi-t' 'ung  chih  (as  translated  by  S.  W.  Bushell  in  Des- 
cription of  Chinese  Pottery  and  Porcelain),  we  see  that  not  only 
rv-ery  kind  of  receptacle  and  vessel  was  formed  in  porce- 
ain,  but  garden  seats,  fish  bowls,  chess  boards,  lamps  and 
;andlesticks,j«-z  sceptres,  and  musical  instruments,  the  last 
Deing  true  as  to  tone.  As  rare  and  costly  as  was  jade,  the 
fortune  of  China  was  in  porcelain  which,  as  well  as  silk, 
attracted  the  caravans  of  Persians  and  Syrians  and  brought 
the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  traders  to  her  ports. 

Of  all  modes  of  decoration  of  porcelain,  and  they  were 
many,  that  in  underglaze  blue  had  a  special  charm  for  the 
Chinese,  and  a  far-reaching  influence  in  the  West,  as  seen 
in  Delft  ware,  French  faience,  Medici  porcelain,  and  Staf- 
fordshire historical  pottery.  The  cobaltiferous  ore  of 
manganese  which  produced  the  colouring  oxide  used  on 
the  blue-and-white  wares  was  one  of  the  two  colour  me- 
diums which  were  satisfactory  in  standing  the  great  heat 
of  the  kiln  that  the  firing  of  the  body  required.  The  other 
was  the  copper  used  for  underglaze  red;  both  were  capable 
of  standing  the  intense  heat  of  the  graW feu.  In  the  kiln,  all 

was  reduced  to  a  liquid  state,  before  the  transformation  took  place  in  which  the  kaolin  and  petuntse  became  united  in  one  body,  of  which 

they  were,  as  the  Chinese  called  them,  the  'flesh'  and 
the  'bones'  respectively,  as  of  a  veritable  child  of  the 
flames. 

Much  is  said  of  the  skill  of  the  different  classes  of 
labourers  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  Chinese  por- 
celain, of  those  who  purified  the  raw  material,  shaped 
it  and  decorated  it,  but  the  unsung  heroes  were  those 
humble  ones  who  baked  it  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
ill-treatment  which  in  times  gone  by  followed  an  un- 
successful firing.  The  T'ao  Shuo,  written  in  1744  in  the 
Ch'ien-lung  period,  which  has  so  much  to  say  of  every 
phase  of  the  work  at  Ching-te  Chen,  does  not  neglect 
this  phase  of  porcelain  manufacture  to  so  great  a  degree 
as  Western  writers.  At  Ching-te  Chen  the  very  altar 
built  by  the  workers  was  dedicated  to  a  god  who  had 
been  a  potter.  'The  fire  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
them  as  fine  weather  and  rain  to  others,  and  they  de- 
pend on  porcelain  as  others  do  on  millet  and  corn.  .  .  . 
Their  god,  named  T'ung,  was  once  himself  a  ,j  tter. 
In  former  times  during  the  Ming  dynasty,  af  r  the 
large  dragon  fish  bowls  had  failed  year  after  ye  -r,  the 
eunuchs  in  charge  inflicted  the  most  severe  punish- 
ments, and  the  people  were  in  bitter  trouble.  The  god, 
throwing  away  his  life  for  the  rest,  leaped  into  the  midst 
of  the  furnace  and  died  there,  and  the  dragon  bowls 
No.Ia. — detail  of  the  above  horse,  showing  the  spirited  MODELLING  of  head  &  n'f.ck        were  afterward  taken  out  quite  perfect.  His  fellow 


No.  I.— MORTUARY  FIGURE  OF  A  HOUSE.  OF  I  .A  UGH  SIZE  :  EARTHENWARE  DECORATED 
WITH    GLAZES    OF    NEAR  BLACK,   GREEN    AND    YELLOW    :    'PANG    DYNASTY,  618-906 
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workmen,  pitying  him,  and  wondering,  built  a  temple  within  the 
precincts  of  the  government  manufactory,  and  worshipped  him 
there.  .  .  .'  (Bushcll's  translation). 

It  was  the  custom,  says  the  T'ao  Shuo,  to  open  the  furnace,  after  a 
firing,  on  the  fourth  day.  'The  seggars  are  still  of  a  dull  red  color, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  enter  yet.  After  the  furnace  has  been  open  some 
time,  the  workmen,  with  their  hands  protected  by  gloves  made  of 
over  ten  folds  of  cotton  soaked  in  cold  water,  and  their  heads,  shoulders 
and  backs  wrapped  round  with  damp  cloths,  go  into  the  kilns  to  take 
out  the  contents.  When  the  porcelain  has  all  been  removed,  and  the 
kiln  is  still  hot,  the  new  charge  of  ware  is  arranged  in  its  place,  in 
order  that,  being  damp,  it  may  be  dried  by  the  heat,  and  be  less  liable 
to  be  broken  into  pieces  or  cracked  by  the  fire.' 

Different  wares  required  different  conditions  in  the  kiln.  Some 
needed  what  was  called  'a  flowing  fire,  because,  like  dripping  water, 
it  went  on  gently  but  continuously.  .  .  .'  For  other  types  conditions 
were  more  exacting.  'Among  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  six  differ- 
ent kinds  of  furnaces,  those  in  the  blast  furnace  had  the  hardest 
labour.  For  the  first  days  when  the  fire  was  gentle  only  ordinary  care 
was  required  and  there  was  no  extra  strain,  but  during  the  two  days 
when  the  fire  had  to  be  pressed,  fuel  had  to  be  thrown  in  constantly 
both  by  day  and  night,  and  the  fire  kept  up  without  being  allowed  to 
rise  or  fall,  so  that  it  became  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cool.  Their  duty 
permitted  neither  rest  nor  sleep,  the  brain  had  to  be  kept  alert,  or  the 
colors  would  not  be  properly  developed.  Were  the  fire  allowed  to 
flame  too  much,  or  on  the  other  hand  to  become  smoky,  the  porcelain 
would  be  broken  and  cracked,  or  covered  with  yellow  stains.'  Occas- 
ionally a  fortunate  accident  resulted,  such  as  the  flambe  glaze,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  discovered  as  a  surprise  of  the  kiln,  but  more 
often  it  meant  complete  loss,  and  of  the  private  potters  working  at 
Ching-te  Chen,  one  made  a  success  where  a  hundred  failed. 

It  is  said  that  the  early  Ming  porcelains  are  of  far  greater  charm  and 
beauty  than  the  more  mechanically  perfect  productions  of  the  reigns 
of  K'ang-hsi  and  Ch'ien-lung,  a  point  maintained  persuasively  by 
A.  D.  Brankston  in  his  Early  Ming  Wares  of  Chingtechen  (1938).  The 
wares  of  the  reign  of  Yung-lo,  1403-24,  Hsiian-te,  1426-35,  and 
Ch'eng-hua,  1465-87,  have  a  quality  of  form,  an  individuality  in 
decoration,  which  commend  them  to  the  touch  as  well  as  the  eye,  in 


No.  II  -  A  CAKE  BOX,  ROUND  FORM,  WITH  LID     PORCELAIN  :  WAN-LI  PERIOD,  1573-1619 


No.  III.— BOX  FOR  SEAL  VERMILION  :  UNDERGLAZE  BLUE  DESK.N  WITH 
THE  CHIA  CHING  MARK  (1522-66)  BUT  MOKE   PROBABLY  LATE  K'ANG-HSI 


a  fashion  which  the  later  porcelains  of  the  period  of  Chia-ching, 
1522-66,  and  Wan-li,  1573-16 1 9,  and  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  do  not, 
if  only  for  the  reason  that  the  vastly  increased  output  meant  standard- 
ization and  routine,  which  did  away  with  the  fortunate  consequences 
of  unhurried  treatment.  Yet  the  possibilities  for  collecting  early  Ming 
wares  is  certainly  limited,  and  the  later  pieces  contain  so  much  that  is 
dazzling  to  Western  eyes,  now  as  in  former  centuries,  that  we  cannot 
but  ask  ourselves,  what  have  we  in  the  West  created  in  porcelain  that  J 
we  should  disdain  the  seventeenth-  or  even  the  eighteenth-century  I 
porcelains  of  China?  They  have  the  additional  interest,  also,  of  being  I 
of  the  period  of  which  examples  were  coming  in  sizable 
quantity  to  Europe,  collected  by  Louis  XIV  and  August^ 
of  Saxony,  studied  by  Boettger  and  Pillement  and  Chip-  I 
pendale,  inspiring  diplomatic  missions  to  open  up  the 
port  of  Canton  to  the  'foreign  devils'  and  filling  the  holds' 
of  East  Indiamen  sailing  from  the  great  ports  of  Europe.  It.' 
is  thus  of  interest  that  a  collection  of  Chinese  porcelain  in^ 
which  K'ang-hsi  pieces  predominate  has  recently  passed 
to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  a  city  whose 
merchant  families  were  early  established  at  Canton. 

The  Coolidge  Collection,  from  which  all  the  examples) 
illustrated  here  have  been  selected,  is  a  recent  gift  to  the. 
Museum,  having  been  placed  on  view  in  July  1946.  and. 
consisting  of  eighty-six  pieces,  augmented  by  loans  from 
Mrs.  Coolidge  for  the  initial  showing  in  a  special  exhibi- 
tion which  lasted  until  October  6th,  1946.  The  collectior 
was  begun  by  the  late  John  Gardner  Coolidge  when  h« 
was  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  and  Charge 
d'Affaires  in  Peking  from  1902  to  1906,  and  examples  havt 
been  carefully  selected  to  show  the  highest  attainment  o 
Chinese  potters  in  the  reign  of  K'ang-hsi,  particularly  ir 
the  blue-and-white  wares,  while  it  also  contains  example 
of  the  Ming  period  in  pieces  of  the  Chia-Ching  and  Wan-1 
periods,  as  well  as  later  productions  from  the  reign  of  r 
Ch'ien-lung.  Earliest  of  all  is  a  magnificent  figure  of  :j 
horse  (No.  i),  an  example  of  T'ang  mortuary  sculpture  oj 
exceptional  force  and  power,  rivalling  a  work  cut  in  ston 
in  the  vigour  with  which  the  arched  neck,  spirited  eye  an< 
powerful  flank  and  legs  are  modelled.  Its  colouring  C; 
near-black,  green  and  yellow  glazes  represents  a  combine 
tion  which  was  to  dominate  in  Chinese  ceramics  for  cer 
turies,  with  a  definite  aubergine  in  place  of  the  near-blacl 
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Four  dated  Ming 
porcelains  include  a 
polychrome  vase  of  the 
reign  of  Chia-ching 
(1522-66),  a  seven- 
lobed  box  of  l  he  period 
of  Lung-ch'ing  (1567— 
72),  and  two  Wan-li 
pieces,  of  which  there 
is  illustrated  here  (No. 

ii)  a  cake  box  with  an 
unusual  figural  medal- 
lion surrounded  by 
floral  panels.  The  box 
for  seal  vermilion  (No. 

iii)  ,  although  having 
the  Chia-ching  mark, 
is  probably  later. 
There  is  an  excep- 
tional potiche  which 
offers  an  example  of 
the  Mingstyle  of  paint- 
ing in  flat ,  even  washes 
of  blue,  contained  in 
lines  of  bold,  incisive 
character,  giving  vi- 
tality to  the  design, 
which  was  probably 
taken  from  a  literary 
source  (No.  v). 

Of  the  K'ang-hsi 
period  there  are  illus- 
trated here  a  baluster 
vase  (No.  iv)  painted 
with  a  mountain  land- 
scape and  river  scene 
in   the  Sung  style, 

which  shows  the  graded  washes  shading  to  depths  of  sapphire  blue 
of  great  brilliance;  a  beaker-shaped  vase  (No.  vi)  with  outward- 
flaring  mouth  and  tall  neck,  deiived  from  Chou  bronzes  but  called, 
by  Chinese  dealers,  yen  yen  (beautiful),  which  is  decorated  with 
branches  of  flowering  prunus  against  patches  of  deep  blue;  a  large 
ovoid  jar  (No.  vii)  of  handsome  type  with  panel  decorations  showing 
the  Hundred  Antiques  and  the  spandrels  filled  with  floral  scrolls;  a 
potiche  (No.  ix)  decorated  with  a  design  of  the  Buddhist  lion  and 
brocaded  balls,  and  the  neck  showing  the  Buddhist  emblems  of  Happy 
Augury.  The  ovoid  jar  (No.  viii),  of  the  type  which  used  to  be  called  a 
'ginger  jar,'  with  prunus  against  the  blue  'cracked  ice'  ground,  was 
used  for  the  conveying  of  New  Year's  gifts  of  preserved  fruits.  The 
design  was  a  combination  of  the  prunus,  which  puts  forth  its  blossoms 
before  the  snow  had  gone,  and  the  ice  cracking  in  spring,  both 
seasonal  emblems  of  the  beginning  of  the  Chinese  year,  which  falls 
in  the  spring,  as  it  did  in  the  West  also  in  Roman  times. 

A  shallow  bowl  (No.  xi),  with  famille-verte  glazes  showing  a  lotus 
design,  is  almost  identical  with  one,  except  for  the  addition  of  a 

\  border,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  presented  by  Sydney 
Vacher  (Plate  27  of  the  catalogue).  In  the  opinion  of  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  of  the  Museum's  staff,  this  may  be  an  export  type,  and  pos- 
sibly was  made  at  a  private  factory  at  Ching-te  Chen. 

Of  the  Ch'ien-lung  period  there  are  illustrated  three  pieces  of  an 
unusual  set  of  seven  banquet  vessels  (No.  x).  The  design  is  tiered  in 
the  manner  of  Ming  decoration,  and  conspicuous  on  the  bowl  and 
four-legged  wine  vessel  of  archaic  bronze  form  arc  'he  pa  chi-hsiang, 

^  the  emblems  of  Happy  Augury,  consisting  of  the  endless  knot,  the 
fish  pair,  the  vase,  the  lotus,  the  canopy,  the  state  urnbi  d!.i.  the  conch 
shell  and  the  wheel.  Of  especially  powerful  design  is  the  Ch'ien-lung 
platter  showing  a  dragon  issuing  from  waves  among  playing  fish 

'  (No.  xii). 

L  By  the  time  of  the  Ch'ing  dynasty  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 
»  specialization  had  taken  possession  of  Ching-te  Chen  to  a  degree 


Vo.IV.  BALUSTER- FORM  VASE  WITH  LANDSCAPE 
IN  UNDERGLAZE  BLUE  :  OF  K'ANG-HSI  PERIOD 


which  was  probably  unknown  in  early  Ming  times.  Pere  d'Entre- 
colles,  writing  in  1712  and  1722,  speaks  of  the  manner  in  which  every 
phase  of  the  production  was  divided  among  many  hands,  and  the 
T'ao  Shuo,  which  was  written  only  a  little  later,  says:  '  The  men  who 
sketch  the  outlines  learn  how  to  design,  not  how  to  paint  in  colors, 
while  those  who  fill  in  the  colors  are  taught  coloring,  not  designing, 
by  which  means  the  hand  becomes  skilful  in  the  one  art  work  and  the 
mind  is  not  distracted.  The  designers  and  painters,  although  distinct, 
occupy  the  same  house,  to  secure  uniformity  in  their  work.  The  rings 
round  the  boiders  of  the  pieces  and  the  blue  bands  are  entrusted  to 
the  worker  who  finishes  the  parts  on  the  polishing  wh°el;  the  seals, 
marks  and  inscriptions  are  the  handiwork  of  theskilled  writer.  In  the 
representation  of  living  things  it  is  necessary  first  to  copy  nature,  in 
the  imitation  of  antiques  seeing  many  objects  gives  skill.  Hereby  blue 
and  white  decoration  is  distinguished  fiom  painting  in  colors.'  While 
the  character  of  Ch'ing  design  is  sometimes  called  mechanical  and 
lifeless,  this  relates  to  the  real  decadence  of  the  late  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries.  The  ideals  of  the  T'ao  Shuo,  to  study  nature  for 
the  living,  and  antique  forms  for  the  lifeless,  were  maintained  in  the 
reign  of  K'ang-hsi,  and  to  a  great  degree  in  that  of  Ch'ien-lung. 

The  blue-and-white  decoration  which  predominates  in  the  Coolidge 
Collection  was  adopted  by  the  Chinese  from  the  Near  East.  It  was  seen 
on  Persian  and  Syrian  pottery  before  the  Chinese  began  to  use  it. 
Blue  was  used  in  the  T'ang  period,  when  faience  stoneware  and 
porcelain  were  made,  and  blue-and-white  ware  probably  appeared, 
says  Hobson,  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  Ming  period,  although 
we  have  no  examples.  Its  use  is  mentioned,  however,  in  Chinese 
records.  The  cobalt  mineral  used  for  blue  is  referred  to  in  writings  of 
the  Sung  period. 

The  blue  mineral  had  various  names:  su-ma-ni,  or  su-ni-po,  some- 
times hui  hui  (h'ing  or  'Mohammedan  Blue.'  When  the  supply  ran  low 
in  the  Wan-li  period  and  was  finally  cut  off,  forcing  a  dependence  on 


No  V  —POTICHE  WITH  FIGURE  DESIGN  PAINTED  IN  THE  EVEN  WASHES 
o:  BLUE  IN  BOLD,  OUTLINED  DRAWING  TYPICAL  OF  LATE  MING  STYLE 
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No.  VI. — BEAKER-SHAPED  VASE  WITH  PRUNUS  DESIGN  ON  A 
BACKGROUND  OF  UNDERGLAZE   BLUE  :  K'ANG-HSI,  1662-1722 


in  inferior  native  ore,  which  the  Chinese  only  gradually  learned  to 
r<  fine  to  an  increasing  degree,  the  various  stages  may  be  seen  on  the 
blue-and-white  porcelains,  which  dwindle  in  brilliance,  but  gradually 
recovei  it,  and  finally  the  colour  reaches  a  depth  of  exceeding  intensity, 
the  'sapphire'  blue  of  K'ang-hsi.  Even  when  the  imported  ore  was 
plentiful  it  was  necessary  to  use  it  with  some  of  the  inferior,  native  ore, 
1  this,  it  ran  too  much.  Regarding  the  "Selection  of  the 
Blue  Mate! .  il'  the  T'ao  Shuo  says:  'For  the  selection  of  the  blue  there 
is  a  special  lass  of  workman  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  this. 
The  best  is  dark  green,  of  a  deep,  rich  and  perfectly  uniform  color, 
and  tins  i.-,  us  id  in  the  imitation  of  antiques,  for  the  deep  blue  mono- 
chrome glaze,  and  for  the  painting  in  blue  and  white  of  fine  pieces. 
When  of  the  same  dark  green  colour  but  wanting  in  richness  and 
lusti  only  available  for  the  decoration  of  coarser  porcelain.  The 

rem  m  that  has  neither  lustre  nor  color  is  picked  out  and  thrown 
away.  1  he  method  of  using  the  blue  is  to  paint  it  on  the  unbaked 
ware,  cover  it  with  liquid  glaze,  and  then  put  the  piece  into  the 
furnace.  By  baking  it  becomes  uniformly  transferred  into  a  brilliant 
blue.  If  uncovered  with  glaze,  the  color  remains  black.  Should  the 
firing  be  too  prolonged  the  blue  "runs"  widely  over  the  white  ground.' 
And  later  the  account  continues:  'The  Mohammedan  blue  which 
when  broken  with  the  hammer  exhibited  cinnabar  red  points  was 
called  "first  class  blue,"  that  which  had  silver  stars  being  called 
"medium  blue."  Every  catty  (sixteen  ounces)  of  the  raw  material 
yielded  three  ounces  of  blue.  If  the  Mohammedan  blue  was  used 


No.  VII. — LARGE  OVOID  JAR  DECORATED  IN  BLUE  PANELS  WITH  THE  PO 
KU  OR  HUNDRED  ANTIQUES  AND  SCROLLS  :  K'ANG-HSI  PERIOD,  1662-1722 

alone,  the  color  spread  beyond  the  proper  bounds.  If  the  native  blue 
was  added  in  excess,  the  colour  came  out  heavy  and  dull.  The  addition 
of  one-tenth  part  of  an  ounce  of  native  mineral  blue  to  each  ounce  of 
the  Mohammedan  blue  composed  the  first  quality  blue.' 

All  colours  were  ground  unusually  fine,  or  else  spots,  'thorns,' 
appeared  after  the  firing.  Ten  ounces  of  material  placed  in  a  mortar 
would  be  ground  for  a  whole  month  by  a  workman  before  considered 
ready  for  use.  'The  mortars  employed  for  grinding  are  placed  on  low 
benches.  To  the  benches  are  fixed  upright  wooden  poles,  which 
support  the  horizontal  pieces  of  wood  pierced  to  hold  the  handles  of 
the  pestles.  The  men  seated  on  the  benches  hold  the  pestles  and  keep 
revolving  them.  Their  monthly  wage  is  only  three  mace  of  silver. 
Some  of  the  men  work  two  pestles  simultaneously.  Those  who  keep 
working  till  midnight  are  paid  double.  The  aged  and  very  young,  the 
lame  and  the  sick,  get  a  living  by  this  work.' 

When  it  came  to  applying  the  glaze,  great  knowledge  was  required, 
for  the  proportions  of  petuntse,  lime  and  plant  ash  were  adjusted  to  the 
special  requirements  of  other  materials  used.  Bracken  and  bamboo 
leaves  were  burned  to  produce  ash,  and  Pere  d'Entrecolles  mentions 
that  on  wares  decorated  in  underglaze  blue  a  larger  proportion  of 
plant  ash  and  lime  were  used:  the  latter  helped  to  develop  the  quality 
of  the  blue,  and  also  gave  the  desired  greenish  cast  to  the  glaze,  and 
an  impression  of  depth,  which  makes  the  colouring  appear  almost 
bodiless.  Its  effect  of  floating  in  space,  neither  a  part  of  the  glaze  nor 
adhering  to  the  body,  was  sometimes  achieved  by  using  it  between  two 
layers  of  glaze,  while  the  older  method  of  the  Ming  period,  of  applying 
glaze  with  the  brush,  produced  interesting  variations  prized  by  collec- 
tors of  the  Ming  wares.  The  writer  of  the  T'ao  Shuo  shows  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  earlier  system:  'The  ancient  method  was  to  cover 
the  vase,  whether  square,  tall,  lobed.  or  ribbed,  with  a  goat's  hair 
brush  filled  with  liquid  glaze,  but  it  could  hardly  be  evenly  distrib- 
uted. The  large  and  small  round  ware  and  the  round  vases  which 
were  turned  in  one  piece,  were  dipped  into  the  large  jar  which  held 
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to.  VIII.— COVERED  JAR,  WITH  PRUNUS  AND  'CRACKED  ICE'  DESIGN  WITH 
.  BRILLIANT  UNDERGLAZE  BLUE  GROUND  :  K'ANG-HSI  PERIOD,  1662-1722 


he  glaze,  but  they  became  either  too  thinly  or  too  thickly  covered, 
md  besides  so  many  were  broken  that  it  was  difficult  to  produce 
>erfect  specimens.  In  the  present  day  small  round  pieces  are  still 
lipped  into  the  large  jar  filled  with  glaze,  but  the  vases  and  larger 
ound  vessels  are  glazed  by  blowing.  A  bamboo  tube  is  cut  one  inch 
hick  and  some  seven  inches  long,  and  the  mouth  is  covered  with  fine 
;auze,  which  is  dipped 
nto  the  glaze,  and  then 
t  is  blown  through  from 
he  other  end.  The  num- 
aer  of  times  this  process 
las  to  be  repeated  de- 
pends on  the  size  of  the 
piece,  and  on  the  kind 
af  glaze,  varying  from  a 
maximum  of  seventeen 
to  a  minimum  of  three 
or  four.' 

As  the  Ming  period 
was  drawing  towards  its 
close  in  the  reign  of 
Wan-li,  the  results  of  a 
troubled  political  era, 
with  the  threat  of  the 
Tartar  tribes  united 
under  Nurhachu  at  the 
border,  were  fortunately 
not  reflected  at  Ching-te 
Chen,  where  the  produc- 
tion of  fine-quality  por- 
celain went  on  uninter- 
ruptedly. But  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Ch'ing 


No  IX—POTICHB.  WITH  DESIGN  SHOWING  THE  BUDDHIST  I  ION  PLAYING 
WITH    BROCADED   BALLS   :   ALSO   OP   THE    K'ANG-HSI    PERIOD,  1662-1722 


in 


No.  X.— THREE  PIECES  FROM  A  SET  OP  SEVEN 
ON  THE  BOWL  AND  THE  FOUR-LEGGED  WINE 


BANQUET  VESSELS,  ONE  OF  ARCHAIC  BRONZE :  FORM l^CH^E^L^UNG  PERIOD 
VESSEL  ARE  THE  PA  CHI-HSIANG,  OR  THE  EMBLEMS  OF  HAPPY  AUGURY 
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No.  XI. — SHALLOW  BOWL  WITH  LOTUS  DESIGN,  KINGFISHER  AND  DUCKS 
IN  ENAMELS  OF  THE  FAMILLE  VERTE  :   K'ANG-HSI  PERIOD,  1662-1722 


No.  XII— LARGE  DEEP  PLATTER  :  DRAGON  ISSUING  FROM  WAVES 
AMONG  SPORTING  FISH  :  UNDERGLAZE  BLUE   :  CH'IEN-LUNG,  1736-95- 


period,  when  it  took  fourteen  years  for  the  Manchus  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  China,  there  was  only  a  small  production,  and  at  one  time, 
during  the  San  Fan  rebellion  of  1673,  started  by  Wu  San-kuei  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  their  gaining  entrance  into  China,  the  imperial 
factory  was  actually  destroyed.  In  the  time  of  Sun  Chih,  the  first  of 
the  Ch'ing  emperors,  orders  were  sent  to  the  factory,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  that  remarkable  potentate,  K'ang-hsi,  that  a  renais- 
sance of  the  art  took  place.  This  emperor,  a  contemporary  of  Louis 
XIV  and  like  him  a  monarch  conscious  of  being  born  to  rule,  was 
described  by  a  priest  who  saw  him  as  'one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  who  are  only  met  with  in  the  course  of  several  centuries. 
Under  his  patronage,  and  in  a  period  of  general  prosperity,  the  pro- 
ductions of  Ching-te  Chen  reached  new  heights.  So  much  was  accom- 
plished in  the  development  of  the  three-  and  five-colour  wares,  Jiambe, 


sang  de  boeuf,  and  peach-bloom  glazes,  the  famille  noire  and  famill] 
jaune  as  a  part  of  the  famille-verte  enamels,  in  addition  to  the  blue  am 
white,  that  it  makes  the  observation  of  Pere  d'Entrecolles,  whos 
letter  of  September  1st,  1 7 1 2,  was  written  in  this  reign,  seem  strange); 
naive  from  one  who  rated  Chinese  porcelain  so  high.  He  mentions 
specifically  some  of  the  things  the  Chinese  had  attempted  to  do  win 
porcelain,  and  could  not,  and  said:  'These  things  that  the  Chines, 
cannot  do  might  perhaps  be  easily  done  in  Europe  if  one  could  fim 
the  same  materials.'  The  confidence  of  the  good  father  in  Westeri 
ingenuity  was  unbounded,  but,  alas,  his  hopes  were  never  realized 
The  things  that  the  Chinese  could  not  do  in  porcelain  have  yet  to  b 
done  elsewhere. 

All  examples  are  illustrated  by  kind  permission  of  the  Museum  c 
Fine  Arts,  Boston. 


MODFL  OF  MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN  TO  THE  LATE  VISCOUNT  SOUTHWOOD  TO  BE  ERECTED  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  REMEMBRANCE.  ST.  JAMES'S 
CHURCH,  PICCADILLY  :  BY  ALFRED  F.  HARDIMAN,  R.A  ,  AND  PROF.  A.  E.  RICHARDSON,  R.A.  (ARCHT.)  :  SHOWN  AT  THIS  YEAR'S  ROYAL  ACADEMY 
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THE    ROYAL    ACADEMY,  1947 

REVIEWED  BY  THE  EDITOR 


[T  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 
would  touch  its  highest  level  this  year.  In  common  with  all  classes, 
artists  have  felt  the  severity  of  the  economic  crisis;  the  consequent 
hortages,  the  deprivation  of  bodily  nourishment,  the  perishing  cold, 
tie  recurring  strikes  and  the  punishing  taxation.  Besides,  art  materials 
re  hard  to  come  by.  Brushes,  colours  and  canvas  are  strictly  rationed, 
nfluenza  and  pneumonia  have  been  rife.  In  short,  it  is  of  no  use  dis- 
using the  fact  that  the  general  lowering  of  tone  is  reflected  in  the 
■.spect  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  1947.  The  exceptions  are  seen  in  the 
xhibits  of  the  more  fortunate  and  successful  painters,  who  naturally 
tave  been  in  a  better  position  to  weather  the  storms.  Small  blame  can 
•>e  imputed  to  the  less  favoured :  indeed,  under  the  prolonged  stress 
ind  strain  they  have  done  well. 

The  general  gloom,  let  it  be  confessed,  was  reflected  in  the  'atra- 
)iliar  mood'  of  the  critic,  unrelieved  by  the  cold  and  sullen  press  day, 
vhich  ushered  in  the  'merry  month  of  May.'  But  making  due  allow- 
ince  for  lack  of  sunshine,  'bright  intervals,'  as  our  weather  forecasters 
autiously  observe,  here  and  there  asserted  themselves.  Most  of  us 
ivere  immediately  curious  to  see  how  our  war  Prime  Minister  had 
icquitted  himself  in  his  first  exhibits  at  the  R.A.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  two  canvases  evinced  just  those  qualities  which  distin- 
guish the  ex-Premier  in  both  speech  and  action.  They  are  character- 
ized by  a  forthrightness  of  touch,  clearness  of  expression  and  vividness 
)f  colour.  The  smaller  canvas  represents  an  old  red  manor  house, 
now-bound,  entitled  Winter  Sunshine,  and  the  larger  is  a  thoroughly 
:ompetent  and  confidently  handled  landscape  of  The  Loup  River, 
ilpes  Maritimes. 

Much  of  the  comparative  tameness  noticeable  is  undoubtedly  due 
o  the  cessation  of  the  fearful  activities  of  the  war  years,  while  the 
nost  tremendous  drama  in  human  experience  was  being  enacted, 
rhe  devilish  instruments  of  destruction  which  threatened  to  exter- 
ninate  our  civilization  are  out  of  sight.  One  or  two  reminders  of  those 
lays  are  here,  in  a  new 
ispect  of  St.  Paul's  dome, 
is  seen  through  the  ruins, 
except  for  these  and  an 
xxasional  naval  or  mili- 
ary portrait  we  might 
3e  engaged  in  pastoral 
)r  purely  domestic  pur- 
uits,  our  lives  garnished 
<vith  'still-life'  and 
lowers. 

The  President,  Sir  Ai- 
red Munnings,  active  as 
:ver,  has  produced  his 
ull  complement  of  six 
:anvases  in  which  his 
arilliant  gifts  show  not 
:he  least  sign  of  diminu- 
ion.  His  canvases  with 
:heir  brightly  garbed 
ockeys  and  well-groomed 
mounts  sparkle  and  scin- 
illate  in  the  sunshine  and 
ire  painted  with  an  in- 
fectious gusto  that  pleases 
the  eye  of  the  critic  and 
3f  the  sportsman  alike. 
The  busy  scene  in  The 
Saddling  Paddock,  Chelten- 
ham March  Meeting,  in  the 
first  room,  is  a  brilliant 


culmination  of  the  vivacious  study  for  the  same  subject  in  Gallery  II. 
In  the  latter  room  hangs  also  the  President's  Exmoor  Shepherd,  in  quite 
another  mood,  a  'slow-motion'  picture  (and  a  rueful  reminder  of  our 
lost  muttons)  compared  with  the  dashing  impressionistic  canvas  in 
Gallery  III  entitled  Sketch  of  a  Newmarket  Start.  The  incident  hangs 
on  the  breathless  moment  in  which  the  hustling  and  bustling  jockeys 
strive  for  the  opening  to  break  through.  I  do  not  know  how  Sir  Alfred 
arranges  the  weather  always  to  get  his  low  angle  of  sunshine,  but,  as 
one  observer  said,  'it  is  mighty  effective.' 

A  most  arresting  little  canvas  by  John  Nicholas,  Garden  under  Snow, 
in  Gallery  I,  caught  and  held  the  eye  by  its  high-pitched  tone  and 
vivid  colour.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  sadness  nor  gloom  in  this  home- 
ly scene  in  winter  sunshine,  as  there  is  in  Ruskin  Spear's  cold,  grey 
Snow  Scene,  fraught  with  the  melancholy  of  a  lonely  and  remote  forest. 
Other  exhibits  to  note  in  this  room  are  Edwin  le  Bas'  Fish  Market, 
Dieppe,  an  arrangement  mainly  in  blues  (he  might  aptly  be  termed 
'Bas  Bleu')  with  bright  oppositions  of  red,  the  sombre  but  dramatic- 
ally illuminated  At  the  Coal  Face,  by  William  Dring,  Zero  Weather,  by 
Reginald  Brundrit,  another  ice-cold  reminder  of  our  recent  experi- 
ences, and  Sir  Gerald  Kelly's  Up  at  the  Villa,  a  veracious  portrait  of 
Mr.  Somerset  Maugham  at  his  manuscript-littered  desk. 

In  Gallery  II,  W.  Russell  Flint  shows  a  most  delectable  'flight  of 
flounced  girls'  in  blue  and  pastel  shades  scuttling  from  the  stage  in  a 
final  flourish  at  the  End  of  an  Operetta,  and  follows  this  up  with  a  de- 
lightful theatre  subject  Matinee  Entr'acte:  An  Essay  in  Portraiture,  which 
carries  us  back  in  thought  to  the  Paris  of  i860,  for  all  its  polished 
modernity.  Charles  Ginner  also  goes  back  in  history  with  his  Military 
Hospital,  igi6,  and  its  inmates  under  flowered  bedspreads.  The  quiet 
penumbra  of  a  darkened  ward  is  admirably  rendered.  Two  striking 
but,  to  our  thinking,  somewhat  artificially  dramatized  landscapes, 
Sundown  and  Winter  Afternoon,  by  Dame  Laura  Knight,  hang  near. 

The  large  Gallery  contains  fewer  pictures  of  outstanding  impor- 


THE  SADDLING  PADDOCK,  CHELTENHAM  MARCH  MEETING  :  BY  SIR  ALFRED  J.  MUNNINGS,  P.R.A. 

{Copyright  reserved  for  Artist  or  Owner  by  Walter  Judd  Ltd.) 
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MATINP.E  ENTR'ACTE 


AN  ESSAY  IN  PORTRAITURE  :  BY  W.  RUSSELL  FLINT,  R.A.  :  IN  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION 
[Copyright  reserved  for  Artist  or  Otmer  by  Walter  Judd  Ltd.) 


tance  than  usual,  but  a  large  number  of  'still-lifes'  and  flower  pieces. 
Here  Dame  Laura  Knight  appears  more  as  her  robust  self  in  No.  i 
Dressing  Room,  a  large  canvas  depicting  a  more  than  demi-nude  dancer 
making  up,  and  attended  by  her  dresser,  and  by  The  Little  Beggar,  a 
gipsy  scene  with  a  sturdy  nude  boy  and  his  rustic  mother.  A.  J.  Law- 
rence shows  a  portrait  of  Miss  Monica  Rendell  as  Desdemona  in  pale 
salmon-pink,  a  modish,  un-Shakespearean  character,  looking  uncan- 
nily 'still.'  Sir  Gerald  Kelly's  two  portraits,  Bishop  Eric  Hamilton, 
Dean  of  Windsor,  and  Sir  Percy  Bates,  Bt.,  are  thoroughly  competent, 
well-characterized  and  scholarly,  but  a  little  over-sleek  and  tame 
compared  with  his  earlier  productions.  A.  R.  Thompson's  ingeni- 
ously planned  Mary  Writing,  seen  from  above,  seems  to  owe  something 
to  Degas'  compositional  theories  and  notions  of  perspective.  Tanagra, 
by  Dame  Ethel  Walker,  is  a  good  idea,  gracefully  conceived,  but 
lacks  'follow-through.'  Steven  Spurrier's  essay  in  theatre  composition. 
Interval  (from  the  stalls),  is  much  less  ordered  than  Russell  Flint's,  but 
gives  a  good  impression  of  the  sudden  restlessness  which  overtakes  an 
audience  at  such  a  moment.  In  this  room  also  is  the  President's 
powerful  Frisian  Bull,  painted  in  1921,  and  William  Dring's  robust 
landscape,  Distant  View  of  Winchester. 

Gallery  No.  IV  is  largely  dominated  by  James  Gunn's  effective 
portrait  of  Sir  William  Darling,  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  a  highly  pic- 
torial  arrangement,  yet  entirely  free  from  posturing,  and  a  most  con- 
vincing likeness.  Cosmo  Clark  contributes  two  canvases,  Athletes  (at 
the  poll  1  imp),  and  Trapeze  Acrobats — Youth  and  Experience.  The  latter 
resefribl  an  early  Picasso  subject,  but  without  the  abnormalities. 
Here  w<  come  across  the  first  of  Algernon  Newton's  landscapes, 
"  i  Shadow,  one  of  several  in  the  same  vein.  His  dead  tree, 
iron-(  old  adow  and  pallid  sunshine,  in  a  palette  hardly  ever  vary- 
ing, are  in  langer  of  becoming  a  mechanized  formula.  Here  also  we 
irge  Belcher  in  the  act  of  painting  his  own  portrait,  and  one 
wood-Walker's  many  attractive,  pleasantly  coloured  and 
symp  ithetic  studies  of  childhood.  Charles  Cundall,  who  accompanied 
th<  naval  escort  on  the  recent  tour  of  the  Royal  Family  to  South 
Africa,  has  made  a  striking  record  of  H. M.S.  Vanguard's  adventures 
in  the  tossing  and  heaving  seas,  none  better  in  the  series,  to  our  think- 
ing, than  H.M.S.  Vanguard  in  the  Bay,  which  certainly  is  'having  a  rough 
time.'  Naval  pi<  tures  are  naturally  fewer  than  of  late  years,  but  in 
Gallery  No.  VIII  is  Norman  Wilkinson's  Melita  Invicta,  the  redoubt- 
able island  seen  in  bright  sunshine,  against  a  sky  leaden  with  heavy 
storm-clouds.  Near  by  is  an  equally  sparkling  canvas  by  Charles  Simp- 
son, The  Stream  in  Spate,  in  the  sunlit  ripples  of  which  a  covey  of  duck  are 


disporting  themselves  inj 
evident  enjoyment.  AdJ 
jacent  to  this  is  Hesketj 
Hubbard's  scholarly  renJ 
dering    of    Old  Stirling 
Bridge.  In  this  gallery  i< 
a  picture  to  gladden  the 
childlike  heart  of  what 
ever  age,  Old  Wives''  Tale, 
by  Laurence  Norris,  s 
brightly  hued,  irrespons 
ible,    sportive  arrange 
ment,  embodying  a  mcd 
ley  of  aphorisms,  familia; 
to  all  as  household  words 
In  the  next  room  w< 
are  confronted  with  thJ 
interesting  lay-out  of  Thf 
Wye  approaching  the  Severn 
Estuary,  as  seen  by  Krnes| 
Walleousins.  It  reveals  <J 
noble  expanse  of  woodlj 
and  waters  in  fitful  sunl 
shine,  and  despite  itl 
sombre    monotony  cm 
colour  has  a  genuine 
grandeur.  An  accoml 
plished  portrait  of  7741 
Lady  Brownlow,  fastidiously  garbed,  painted  by  Simon  Elwes,  vergjfl 
in  its  extreme  smartness  on  the  fashion-plate.  In  Devon  River.  Charlel 
Knight  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  diligent  student  of  J.  S.  CotmarJ 
following  scrupulously  in  the  master's  footsteps.  Here,  too,  is  T.  Cj 
Dugdale's  vigorous  presentment  of  one  of  our  great  commanders  in  thl 
recent  war,  General  Sir  William  Slim,  and,  occupying  a  central  place! 
two  typical  works,  resplendent  in  colour,  by  the  late  Pierre  Bonnan  J 
— Coast  Scene  and  Bol  de  Lait.  A  small  portrait  ( near  the  door),  notabl  I 
for  its  feeling  for  colour  and  its  artistic  qualities  in  handling.  Olive,  oM 
Marie-Reine  Eliot,  should  by  no  means  be  overlooked. 

Gallery  No.  XI,  as  usual,  is  distinguished  by  its  assortment  of  odd:l 
ties,  a  concession  to  the  prevalent  'confusion  of  tastes.'  Here  the  publi.J 
may  try  itself  out  and  (perhaps)  discover  something  corresponding  t  J 
its  ideals.  At  all  events,  scholarly  and  highly  accomplished  paintin  I 
cannot  be  denied  to  such  portraits  as  Edgar  Ramsden.  Esq..  by  SidneJ 
Seymour-Lucas,  and  to  David  Jagger's  Miss  J.  R.  Bacon,  or  to  such  jM 
fine  landscape  as  Lord  Methuen'sBathfordand  The  Avon  and  Kennel  Cana  1 
So  many  snow  scenes,  in  the  South  Rooms  devoted  to  water-colounJ 
revived  our  recent  shivers.  They  seemed  to  be  everywhere.  Cavendisjl 
Morton's  Spanish  Broom  in  Winter  has  something  very  interesting  in  it  I 
treatment,  recalling  Japanese  brush  handling.  Oxford  in  Snow,  a  paste  J 
by  Sir  Muirhead  Bone,  shows  all  his  unsurpassed  draughtsmanship.! 
Henry  Rushbury's  Whitehall,  and  W.  Russell  Flint's  Rococo  Landscape  I 
in  handling  most  cleverly  suggestive  of  its  title,  are  equally  representa.  J 
tive  of  their  authors'  great  skill.  The  finely  drawn  interior  of  th  I 
Barn,  Sutton  Courtenay,  Berkshire,  with  its  intricate  woodwork,  is  a  coveLi 
able  work,  and  Donald  Craig's  February  in  the  Suburbs  1  gouache),  exj 
presses  the  utter  gloom  of  that  unregretted  month  to  perfection.  :il 
magisterial  drawing  in  pen  and  water-colour,  superb  in  its  artirula 
tion,  and  full  of  intelligent  observation,  is  The  Twisted  Hedgeiine.  b  1 
that  accomplished  artist,  Anna  Airy. 

Sculpture  too,  we  feel,  seems  to  have  suffered  this  year  from  'col*'! 
fingers'  as  well  as  from  'cold  feet.'  It  is  far  below  the  standard  of  evejl 
average  exhibitions.  Human  beings,  like  vines,  respond  to  treatmer  I 
and  depend  largely  on  the  weather,  and  this  is  no  vintage  year.  Th  i 
most  interesting  compositional  works  are  those  sent  in  by  Mauric 
Lambert,  who  has  shed  much  of  his  earlier  freakishness.  It  is  obviou  j 
that  considerable  forethought  and  deliberation  have  been  exercise  | 
in  the  designing  of  his  bronze  decorations  for  5.5.  Queen  Elizabet) 
Planned  within  an  imaginary  sphere,  his  Oceanides  is  one  of  fou 
equally  inventive  groups.  A  carved  oak  statue  by  Josephine  de  Vas 
concellos,  Angel  of  Judgment,  is  impressive  in  conception,  compactl 
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it  is  a  remarkable  imaginative 
composition,  as  intricate  in 
draughtsmanship  as  it  is  in- 
geniously contrived,  in  which 
the  artist  has  attacked  and 
solved  brilliantly  a  most  diffi- 
cult problem  in  perspective, 
Launching  Tube,  Moon  Rocket  of 
the  Future,  a  pen  and  wash 
drawing  by  Martin  Squirrell. 
In  close  companionship  is  the 
accomplished  portrait  in 
chalk  of  the  accomplished 
Bertram  Nicholls,  President  of 
the  R.B.A.,  by  Malcolm  Os- 
borne. Good  portraits  in  this 
medium  are  frequent,  and  of 
course  there  are  a  number  of 
studies  intended  for  use  as 
working  drawings  for  sculp- 
tural treatment,  for  instance 
those  by  Gilbert  Ledward, 
preliminaries  to  the  various 
memorials  to  the  Forces  to 
be  erected  in  the  Cloister  of 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Etchings  are  few  but  at- 
tractive, and  line  engraving  is 
well  represented  by  Stephen 
Gooden's  diploma  work  and  by 
Robert  and  Frederick  Austin. 


designed,  and  executed  purposefully  according  to  a  somewhat  archaic 
formula,  which  gives  it  an  appropriate  expression  of  aloofness.  The 
same  talented  sculptress  shows  an  alabaster  work  (Group)  as  ingenious 
in  composition  as  it  is  skilful  in  execution.  The  Madonna  and  Child,  a 
sixth  version  of  the  subject,  in  Hopton  Wood  stone  by  Allan  Howes, 
lis  a  well-justified  variant  of  his  i  .  >rmer  successes.  The  most  prominent 
busts  are  those  of  H.R.H.  Princess  Elizabeth,  by  Sir  William  Reid  Dick, 
Sir  Eugen  Millington-Drake  by  J.  L.  Z.  de  San  Martin,  The  Lord  Woolton 
by  K.  Scott  (Lady  Kennet),  Oskar  Halldorsson,  by  Richard  C.  Lee,  The 
Viscount  Nuffield,  by  Maurice  Lambert  and  Carl  Einstein  by  BennoElkan. 

The  drawings,  etchings  and  engravings,  to  which  much  more  wall 
space  is  now  allotted  compared  with  earlier  years,  form  a  most 
attractive  section.  In  this  department  of  pictorial  art  the  English  have 
always  excelled  and,  as  in  water-colour,  may  even  claim  to  be  pre- 
eminent. Gallery  No.  IX  is  entirely  devoted  to  their  display.  Not  so 
many  years  ago  they  were  banished  to  one  remote  corner,  incidentally 
the  smallest  room  in  the  Academy.  Considering  the  importance  of 
this  branch  of  art  and  the  number  of  excellent  practitioners  working 
in  this  country,  it  was  felt  that  such  disproportion  of  representation 
was  nothing  less  than  unfair  and  definitely  discouraging.  For  some 
reason,  drawings  were  looked  upon  as  inferior  productions,  hardly 
worth  serious  attention;  not  as  works  of  art  in  their  own  right,  but  as 
tentative  or  preliminary  studies  awaiting  fuller  expression  in  paint  or 
marble.  Now  they  have  gained  a  new  popularity,  and  collectors  of 
modern  drawings  have  become  as  numerous  as  those  of  old  masters. 
Drawings  have  no  adventitious  aids,  such  as  even  a  weak  water- 
colour  may  have,  but  stand  or  fall  on  their  own  merits.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  devote  a  little  more  space  to  them  than  usual. 

Many  of  the  Academicians  themselves  set  the  pace.  Here  is  a  de- 
lightful fantasy,  perfect  in  handling  and  of  exquisite  grace,  drawn  in 
sanguine,  a  Romantic  Composition,  from  the  hand  of  W.  Russell  Flint. 
The  design  is  beautifully  balanced,  and  the  treatment  of  the  figures 
recalls  something  of  the  ineffable  charm  of  Watteau.  Hanging  next  to 
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Alured  Popple,  b.  1698?;  here  net.  36 
Mrs.  Mary  Alired.  d.  1773;  here  aet.  35 

Kathleen  Ashley,  il.  1721 ;  here  aet.  45 

Marianne,  b.  1724  ;  here  aet.  10 


William  Popple  IV.  d.  1722;  here  aet.  56 
(Stick,  sword,  dog) 

Maurice  Ashley.  (/.  1726 ,  here  aet.  46 


THE  POPPLE  AND  ASHLEY  FAMILIES  :  BY  WILLIAM  HOGARTH  (BUCKINGHAM  PALACE)  :  SHOWN 
AT  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  KING'S  PICTURES,  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS,  1946-7  :  REPRODUCED 
BY  GKAUOCS  PERMISSION  OF  H.M.  THE  KING 


A  PORTRAIT  GROUP  BY  HOGARTH  IN  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  HIS   MAJESTY  THE  KING 

ONE  of  the  smallest  and  least  noticed  paintings  graciously  lent 
by  His  Majesty  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  King's  Pictures  at 
Burlington  House  was  that  of  The  Popple  and  Ashley  Families 
(No.  8i)  by  Hogarth.  The  official  Catalogue  stated  that  it  was  signed 
and  bore  a  date,  I734(  ?),  and  added  that  it  had  been  bequeathed  in 
1887  to  Queen  Victoria  by  Miss  Marianne  Skerrett  who  was,  in  fact, 
the  granddaughter  of  Miss  Marianne  Popple,  the  child  dressed  in 
blue  in  tl  left  foreground.  There  was  a  reference  to  the  Buckingham 
Palace  <  'alogue,  which  had  been  privately  printed;  it  could  not, 
therefori  ><■  consulted  in  any  national  library.  It  was,  however, 
kindly  il  nated  that  no  supplementary  information  was  to  be  found 
in  the  an  h  res  of  the  Royal  Collection. 

On  the  e\  idence  of  style  the  date  given  seems  quite  acceptable. 
Bui  n<  gem  alogy  of  the  Popple  family  having  been  drawn  up,  the 
identity  i  \  (he  other  five  figures,  three  gentlemen  and  two  ladies,  pre- 
sent* d  1  ertain  difficulties.  Fortunately,  Miss  Marianne  Skerrett,  who 
(In  d  al  Beaumont  Street,  Portland  Place,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four, 
Stated  that  she  was  'formerly  of  Buckingham  Palace'  and  added  that 
'ihis  painting  represents  some  members  of  the  Popple  and  Ashley 
families;  it  was  painted  out  of  friendship  by  Hogarth,  and  the  child  in  a 
frock  is  Marianne  Popple  who  afterwards  married  Vincent  Mathias.' 
In  time  it  transpired  that  a  copious  amount  of  biographical  detail 
was  deducible  from  some  dozen  Wills  spread  over  six  successive 
generations  of  that  family  who  were  seated  in  East  Yorkshire  three 
centuries  ago;  they,  indeed,  take  us  down  to  the  year  1752,  in  which 
Marianne  Popple  of  Whitehall  married  Vincent  Mathias,  who  also 
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lived  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields. 

As  early  as  1638  William  Popple — for  our 
purpose  the  first  of  his  line — was  Mayor  of  Hull. 
He  had  married  a  sister  of  Thomas  Ferres,  who 
had  twelve  years  earlier  occupied  the  same 
mayoral  position.  William  Popple  I  had  at  least 
three  children;  his  elder  son,  of  the  same  name, 
will  not  concern  us;  the  daughter,  Anne,  was 
married  to  Humphrey  Duncalf,  Mayor  of  Hull 
in  1668;  the  younger  brother  Edmund,  Sheriff 
in  the  same  city  ten  years  earlier,  was,  doubtless, 
proud  to  win  the  hand  of  Mary  Marvell,  sister 
of  Andrew  Marvell  the  poet  who  was  also  M.P. 
for  Hull.  The  poet  was  one  of  the  five  children 
born  to  the  Rev.  Andrew  Marvell  by  his  first 
wife,  Anne  Pease.  He,  headmaster  of  the  Gram- 
mar School  at  Hull,  was  drowned  in  the  Humber 
only  two  years  after  being  joined  in  wedlock  with 
Lucy  Alured,  daughter  of  John  Alured  of  the 
Charterhouse,  Hull.  Lucy  had  already  been  twice 
married.  Anne,  the  elder  sister  of  Mary  Marvell, 
was  to  be  allied  in  wedlock  with  James  Blaydes, 
of  Sutton  in  Holderness.  Mary  Marvell,  by  some 
miscalled  Catherine,  presented  to  her  husband 
Edmund  a  son,  William  Popple  III.  The  last- 
named  thought  fit  to  travel  south,  and  came  to 
reside  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  Aft<  1 
spending  ten  years  in  Bordeaux,  he  was  in  ibo,6 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  lb  is 
distinguished  as  the  author  of  Rational  Catechism. 
His  wife  Mary,  executor  of  his  will  (269  Barrett) 
in  1708,  in  her  turn  bequeathed  in  1723  all  her 
copyhold  lands  to  her  son-in-law,  the  Hon. 
Maurice  Ashley,  whose  wife  Katherine  had,  in 
fact,  in  1 72 1  pre-deceased  him  by  five  years.  Mary,  wife  of  William 
Popple  III,  gave  birth  to  the  fourth  of  that  name  as  well  as  to  the 
aforesaid  Katherine.  Both  Katherine  and  her  husband  the  Hon. 
Maurice  Ashley,  third  son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (.Ashley- 
Cooper) — the  Earl  was  treated  by  Dryden  with  some  contumely — 
were  buried  at  Purton,  Wilts.  The  inscription  on  her  tomb  describes 
her  as  Gulielmi  Popple  viri  probi  et  eruditi  filia.  Neither  Maurice  nor  his 
brother  John  used  the  name  of  Cooper.  Maurice  in  this  group  is 
represented  sitting  sideways  on  a  bank  and  with  his  hand  on  an  open 
book.  It  may  be  his  Institution  of  Cyrus,  his  translation  of  Xenophon's 
Cyropaedia,  which  was  not  published  until  1728,  two  years  after  his 
death.  This  is  one  more  curious  feature  in  a  picture  painted  in  partibus. 
(A  full-length  portrait  of  Maurice  in  shooting-dress  with  a  gun  in  his 
hand  may  still  exist.  ) 

William  Popple  IV,  here  represented,  dominant  and  isolated,  with 
his  tricorn  hat,  stick  and  dog,  lived  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret, 
Westminster.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Dying  May  1  ith,  1722,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  he  left  a  widow, 
Anne  (buried  in  1730  in  the  family  tomb  in  Hampstead  churchyard), 
as  well  as  three  sons,  Alured,  William  and  Henry,  and  two  daughters, 
Marianne  (died  aged  22)  and  Sophia,  whose  appearance  is  not 
known  to  us.  These  three  sons  were  to  enjoy  office  under  the  Crown. 
Henry,  of  whom  Joseph  Highmore  painted  a  portrait,  died  in  1  743 
at  Bordeaux;  he  left  a  son  William  VI  who  will  not  concern  us. 

Our  main  interest  is  centred  in  William V's  brother  Alured,  described 
in  his  marriage  licence  of  December  16th,  1 723.  as  being  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  although  his  marriage  to  Man.-  Kent, 
aged  nineteen,  of  Hammersmith,  took  place  at  St.  Anne's,  Soho.  After 
being  in  1730  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Alured 
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even  years  later  became  Governor  of  the  Bermudas.  However,  'after 
line  days'  illness  of  a  bilious  fever'  he  died  there  November  17th, 
744,  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  The  memorial  tablet  in  St.  Peter's  Church 
ets  out  a  lengthy  and  fulsome  eulogy  in  regret  that  'his  administra- 
ion  to  the  inconsolable  grief  of  the  Inhabitants  continued  but  six 
/ears.'  It  is  recorded  that  this  'Good  Governor' — he  was  so  termed  in 
:ontrast  to  his  brother  William  who  was  to  succeed  him — was  'grate- 
ully  remembered  by  the  ladies  of  Bermuda  for  imposing  a  bachelor's 
ax.'  It  seems,  however,  to  have  amounted  to  only  is.  per  head! 
\lured,  here  awkwardly  toying  with  his  fishing-rod,  was  long  sur- 
zived  by  his  widow;  she  passed  away  October  4th,  1773,  at  the  house 
of  her  son  Henry  at  Monmouth.  Aged  about  thirty-five,  she  is  seated 
owards  the  left  by  the  side  of  her  aunt  Katherine,  who  was  some  ten 
/ears  her  senior.  The  only  active  figure  in  the  foreground  is  the 
ather  bunchy  Marianne  Popple,  Alured's  daughter,  dressed  in  blue. 
She  cannot  have  been  more  than  ten;  we  have  already  learnt  that 
;he  was  to  become  the  grandmother  of  Marianne  Skerrett. 

Alured's  younger  brother  William  Popple  V  was  a  dramatist  and 
Doet,  being  celebrated  as  the  author  of  The  Lady's  Revenge.  Yet  we 
-ead  of  him  also  as  Solicitor  and  Clerk  of  Reports  to  the  Commis- 
iioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations  in  1737.  But  in  March  1745  he 
received  the  appointment  of  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of 
:he  Bermuda  Islands  and  Captain  of  the  Company  of  Foot.  Back  in 
London  before  February  8th,  1 764,  he  died  in  Ormond  Street  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three;  he  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Hampstead. 
He  was  unmarried.  By  his  will  (64  Simpson)  he  bequeathed  his 
property  to  'my  natural  son  commonly  known  and  called  by  the 
name  of  William  Prosper  Popple,  and  born  of  the  body  of  Miss  Jane 
Douglass.'  Although  William  V  is  not  represented  here,  his  portrait 
was  painted  both  by  Highmore  and  by  Ramsay.  His  elder  sister 
Marianne  had  long  been  dead,  but  he  was  survived  by  his  other 
sister,  Sophia,  who,  dying  a  spinster  September  2nd,  1778,  at  Charing 
Cross,  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Hampstead  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four.  The  last  survivor,  she  was  able  to  bequeath  to  her 
nephew,  William  Popple  VI,  the  portrait  that  Highmore  had  painted 
of  his  father,  Henry.  We  are  much  more  interested  in  Sophia's  be- 
queathing 'to  my  niece,  Marianne  Mathias,  my  Father's  and  Brother's 
picture  painted  by  Hogarth  [the  portrait-group  now  before  us] ;  my 
brother  William  Popple's  picture  by  Mr.  Ramsay;  my  aunt  Mary 
Popple's  painted  as  a  Vestal;  a  drawing  of  Mrs.  Heath;  and  the 
family-piece  of  Sir  William  Strickland.'  We  take  it  that  Alured  was 
the  brother  whom  Sophia  identified  in  our  portrait-group;  in  any 
event  her  other  married  brother,  Henry,  had  been  dead  thirty  years 
when  she  made  her  will  on  June  4th,  1773. 

Alured  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  But  the  elder  daughter 
Marianne,  her  husband  Vincent  Mathias,  their  children  and  elder 
granddaughter  Marianne  Skerrett  will  alone  excite  our  interest. 
'Marianne,  the  testatrix  (1724-99),  was  buried  at  Hampstead  forty- 
seven  years  after  her  marriage  to  Vincent  Mathias.  He  had  been 
Sub-Treasurer  in  the  Queen's  Household  and  Treasurer  of  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty  before  passing  into  the  grave  at  Hampstead  in  June 
1782.  Although  Marianne  Mathias  bequeathed  £100  to  Walter  Frye 
Skerrett,  her  son-in-law,  in  trust  for  his  elder  daughter  Marianne 
(then  only  three  years  of  age),  she  did  not  specifically  mention  our 
family-group;  but  it  automatically  passed  in  1799  to  her  eldest 
nephew  Thomas  Mathias,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  who  lived  on  for  another 
thirty-six  years.  The  last  named  was  Treasurer  to  Queen  Charlotte 
'by  1782  and  later  Librarian  at  Buckingham  Palace.  He  earned  fame 
both  in  England  and  in  Italy  as  a  poet  and  satirist,  but  ill-health 
drove  him  in  18 17  to  Italy  so  that  he  died  at  Naples  during  August 
!^35-  Fortunately,  before  leaving  these  shores  this  fussy  little  man 
thought  fit  to  lend  to  the  British  Institution  in  the  summer  of  18 1 7 
two  pictures  by  Hogarth:  'No.  1 1 3,  ^4  Fishing  Party:  Family  Portraits,' 
and  'No.  158,  A  Musical  Party:  Portraits  of  Mr.  Mathias'  Family.'  When 
notices  of  the  Exhibition  appeared,  the  remarks  in  The  Morning  Post, 
The  Examiner  and  The  Courier  were  somewhat  conflicting.  The  art 
critic  of  The  Times  was  content  to  regard  them  as  'curious  and  inter- 
esting.' In  point  of  fact  they  were  companion  pictures  and  each  repre- 
1  sented  relations  of  T.  J.  Mathias;  the  Fishing  Party  is  that  now  before 
our  gaze,  as  is  proved  by  reference  to  Anecdotes  of  Hogarth,  published 
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by  Nichols  in  1833,  page  373;  it  is  there  unmistakably  identified  as 
'A  Fishing  Party:  Family  Portraits,  exhibited  in  181 7  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  T.  J.  Mathias,  24  ins.  by  29  ins.;  the  group  consists  of  three 
gentlemen,  two  ladies  and  a  little  girl.'  Mathias  would  know  that  the 
little  girl  was  his  mother,  and  that  his  great-aunt  Sophia  had  identi- 
fied the  other  members  of  the  Popple  and  Ashley  families.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Musical  Party,  of  the  same  measurements,  which  repre- 
sented two  ladies  at  tea,  four  gentlemen  tuning  their  instruments,  the 
fifth  seated  between  the  ladies  and  the  sixth  standing,  with  a  boy  and 
a  cat  under  the  table,  was  painted  as  a  companion  picture.  Was  it  a 
rather  later  work?  It  has  been  'lost'  since  181 7. 

We  are  graciously  informed  that  our  portrait-group  was  sent  in 
1887  to  Osborne.  It  there  passed  into  oblivion.  It  was  unknown  to 
Austin  Dobson  and  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  when  compiling  their 
authoritative  book  on  Hogarth  in  1902.  Although  they  did  list  such  a 
canvas  among  the  'paintings  of  uncertain  date'  (page  184),  a  misprint 
made  it  appear  that  it  had  contained  nine  figures.  Thus,  while  neglect- 
ing the  Musical  Party,  they  obviously  regarded  the  companion 
Fishing  Party  as  a  'lost'  work.  Not  until  the  appearance  of  the  Arundel 
Club  Portfolio  in  1908  was  the  existence  of  our  picture  proclaimed. 
Even  then  no  mention  was  made  of  a  signature  and  date.  It  was 
tentatively  but  inaccurately  stated  that  'the  principal  figure  may 
represent  William  Popple  ( 1 70 1  - 1 764) ,  Poet  and  Dramatist,  Governor 
of  Bermuda.'  He  cannot  be  the  'Bad'  Governor,  who  did  not  receive 
that  appointment  until  1745.  He  is  set  down  prominently  on  this 
uneven  stage  and  wears  a  gold-hilted  sword;  he  must  be  William 
Popple  IV,  as  Sophia  tells  us.  Nevertheless,  although  our  canvas  is 
officially  claimed  to  bear  the  date  1 734,  he  died  as  early  as  May  1  ith, 
1722,  while  Katherine  Ashley  ended  her  days  on  March  31st,  1  21, 
and  Maurice  Ashley  expired  on  October  21st,  1726.  This,  thei  ore, 
must  be  an  extremely  early  work  to  which  Hogarth  put  his  h;  id  at 
intervals  between  1721  and  1734. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  up  to  1720  he  had  revealed  himself  as  little 
more  than  an  engraver  on  metals;  his  earliest  inscription,  found  on 
his  own  business  card,  is  'W.  Hogarth  engraver,  April  y?  23,  1 720.' 
By  nature  he  was  a  moralist  who  as  yet  had  shown  no  capability  as  a 
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painter.  Indeed,  his  Wanstead  Assembly,  of  1728 — in  some  ways  coin- 
cident with  our  canvas — was  the  first  painting  that  brought  him  into 
notice.  He  tells  us  that  'when  I  was  near  thirty  I  could  do  little  more 
than  maintain  myself.'  It  was  in  such  narrow  circumstances  that  on 
March  29th,  1729,  having  eloped  with  Jane  Thornhill,  he  'married 
and  commenced  painter  of  small  conversation  pieces.'  The  family 
tradition  that  the  group  'was  painted  out  of  friendship'  may  well 
indicate  that  he  tried  his  hand,  but  without  much  satisfaction,  at 
limning  his  intimate  friends  in  this  new  and  experimental  phase  of 
his  art.  Making  but  gradual  progress,  he  went,  as  the  Rate-books 
tell  us,  in  1733  to  reside  in  Leicester  Fields  (Square). 

When  Sir  James  Thornhill  died  in  1734,  Hogarth  was  'admired 
for  his  curious  miniature  conversation  paintings';  that  is  the  date 
of  our  picture. 

I  his  ill  explain  the  strange  locus  in  which  he  first  placed  the 
figure  William  Popple  IV,  and  at  long  intervals  with  difficulty 
other  diminutive  figures  comport  themselves  rather  like 
marionettes;  nor  is  it  easy,  without  biographical  data,  to  guess  their 
respectiv*  ages.  It  is  a  haphazard  distribution  of  infelicities  rather 
than  a  composition.  They  seem  to  be  detached  and  observed  as  from 
zebo.  Consequently  no  pattern  runs  through  this,  Hogarth's 
earliest  surviving  effort. — Maurice  W.  Brockwell. 

THE  ALTHORP  COLLECTION 

THE  opening  late  in  February  of  the  Exhibition  of  Fifty  Pic- 
tures from  Lord  Spencer's  collection  at  Althorp,  organized  in 
the  Calleries  of  Messrs.  Agnew  in  aid  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  was  attended  by  Queen  Mary. 
Althorp  House  is  now  closed  because  of  the  conditions  of  the  time  in 
which  we  live;  to  that  fact  we  owe  the  present  exhibition,  for  which  a 
suitable  catalogue  with  an  excellent  introduction  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  E.  K.  Waterhouse. 


The  wealth  of  the  Spencer  family  in  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
whether  at  Wormleighton  (eventually  burnt  down)  or  at  Althorp, 
must  have  been  prodigious.  In  due  course  the  E-shape  Tudor  house 
with  its  transverse  wings  contained  many  additions  of  art  treasure; 
however,  in  time  its  south  front  was  changed  in  appearance.  Yet 
from  the  canvas  Althorp  House  and  Gardens  (No.  47),  painted  by  Dirk 
Maes  in  the  reign  of  William  III,  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  site  we 
know,  as  huntsmen  and  hounds  are  about  to  move  off  from  an  open] 
lungeing  ground.  The  earlier  Spencers  kept  sheep  with  great  profit, 
their  number  often  exceeding  15,000!  Also  they  founded  the  Althorp 
Hunt,  but  transferred  it  about  1796  to  Pytchley;  this  is  reflected  in 
the  painting  of  Two  Hunters  (No.  21)  of  1784  by  J.  Boultbee.  Their  : 
estates  extended  into  six  counties,  and  books  and  pictures  accumu- 
lated by  purchase  or  inheritance.  Under  T.  F.  Dibdin,  author  ol 
Aedes  Althorpianae,  rare  volumes  were  exchanged  from  Lincoln 
Cathedral  Library!  In  1899  some  45,000  volumes  of  the  Althorp 
Library  were  ceded  for  £250,000  to  make  memorable  and  accessible 
for  all  time  the  John  Rylands  Library  at  Manchester.  Some  of  the 
506  paintings  comprising  the  Catalogue  in  1851  have  passed  into 
other  collections.  However,  we  recall  that  Van  Dyck's  resplendent 
First  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Second  Earl  of  Bristol  still  graces  the  col-* 
lection,  to  which  in  recent  years  visitors  were  freely  admitted  oni 
Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoons. 

Van  Dyck's  noble  and  accomplished  Lady  Penelope  Wriothesley  I  M01 
14),  in  a  light-blue  dress  with  pink  bow  and  sash,  hung  next  to  a  very  5 
different  kind  of  work  in  Rubens's  David  Sacrificing  Before  the  Ark} 
(No.  15),  a  decorative  composition  in  an  imposing  architectural  sct-J 
ting;  it  holds  a  high  place  among  his  many  sketches  for  tapestrics.rt 
Murillo's  outstanding  Self  Portrait  (No.  22)  might  well  have  had  ani 
honoured  place  among  the  Spanish  pictures  recently  grouped  on  loanjl 
in  the  National  Gallery. 

Most  popular  were  the  seven  Spencer  family  portraits  by  Reynolds^ 
and  the  three  equally  fascinating  canvases  by  Gainsborough.  LouisajA 
Poyntz  (No.  39)  was  the  earliest  of  those  by  Sir  Joshua.  Her  sistenl 
Georgiana,  wife  of  John,  First  Earl  Spencer,  was  seen  four  times  and 
her  daughter  Georgiana  Spencer  twice.  The  noble  double  portrait  ofiJ 
them  (No.  19)  presents  the  mother  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  dresset 
in  red,  and  clasping  her  amis  round  her  four-year-old  daughter  whoJI 
in  a  white  dress  with  blue  sash  and  bows,  stands  on  a  table.  Thidl 
child  when  seventeen  married  William,  fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  ain 
his  first  wife.  (Lawrence's  portrait  of  her  son,  the  sixth  Duke  oil 
Devonshire,  was  at  Burlington  House.)  Quite  undeservedly  shdl 
was  doomed  to  achieve  posthumous  notoriety  as  'The  Stolen  Duch  |  I 
ess.'  For  a  canvas,  said  to  portray  her  in  a  white  dress,  blue  silk  petti  1 
coat  and  large  black  hat  with  feathers,  and  of  a  rather  bulky  anatomy  hi 
was  sold  at  Christie's  on  May  6th,  1876,  to  Agnew  for  £10,605,  om/' 
to  be  stolen  three  weeks  later  and  subsequently  removed  in  a  private  I 
yacht  to  America.  Recovered  at  last  in  March  1901  in  a  ChicagiJ 
hotel  in  sensational  circumstances,  it  was  shortly  after  purchased  Ma 
Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  senior  for  £30,000.  In'  1909  it  was  hanging  oveyd 
a  mantelpiece  in  his  house  in  Prince's  Gate,  and  taken  later  to  Nev  I 
York;  it  has  not  been  publicly  seen  since  1876. 

With  sittings  in  1781  we  encountered  Sir  Joshua's  earlier  por 
trait  (No.  7)  of  Lavinia,  who  had  just  become  the  wife  of  George  Johnij!  j 
the  second  Earl,  the  great  book-collector.  She  looks  rather  over*  J 
dressed  as  a  young  married  woman  of  twenty.  More  winsome  ant 
convincing  is  the  other  portrait  (No.  1)  of  her  in  a  straw  hat  with 
curly  brim,  painted  three  years  later.  Her  son,  John  Charles,  Viscour  1  I 
Althorp  (No.  1 7),  was  seen  at  the  age  of  six  and  at  full  length  in  a  whit 
suit,  blue  sash  and  black  hat.  He  had  no  genius,  no  eloquence  and  n.  . 
sense  of  finance,  although  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  an* 
led  the  House  of  Commons;  but  he  was  immensely  popular  anO 
trusted  as  a  politician.  In  his  later  years  as  the  Third  Earl  Spencer  h 
devoted  himself  to  breeding  and  grazing.  Exactly  contemporary,  * 
we  know  from  the  sittings  in  1785-86,  was  Lady  Anne  Bingham  (Nc 
4),  Lavinia's  sister. 

Gainsborough's  portraits  of  this  family  included  the  admirab; 
full-length  of  William  Poyntz  (No.  18),  holding  his  gun  as  he  leai 
against  a  tree.  His  subsequent  Lady  Georgiana  Spencer,  later  Duchess  •  \ 
Devonshire  (No.  10),  may  be  termed  a  perfect  presentation  of  a  chil  j 
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it  the  tender,  simpering  age  of  six.  Gainsborough  eighteen  years 
ater  showed  greater  mastery  in  his  superb  Georgiana,  Countess  Spencer 
INo.  35),  wearing  the  new  style  of  brown  riding-habit  but  looking 
more  than  her  forty-four  years.  Hoppner,  in  his  Second  Earl  Spencer 
'No.  9),  the  husband  of  Lavinia,  presents  this  red-haired  man  of  fifty 
vith  his  unusually  red  eyelashes  holding  an  open  book;  his  invaluable 
:orrespondence  was  destroyed  through  the  carelessness  of  a  servant. 

Of  historical  interest,  at  least,  is  Kneller's  Sarah  Jennings,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  (No.  44).  Quarrelsome  and  moody,  she  is  here  por- 
.rayed  after  she  had  cut  off  her  hair  owing  to  a  disagreement  with  her 
lusband.  As  the  Duke  took  no  notice  at  the  time  but  laid  the  curls 
n  a  cabinet  where  'the  Haughty  Duchess'  found  them  after  his 
death,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  her  reactions  to  that  incident. 

Lord  Spencer,  by  his  generosity,  provided  a  truly  memorable  exhi- 
oition. — Maurice  W.  Brockwell. 


AN  ENGLISH  PAINTER  IN  VIRGINIA 

A  >f  R.  A.  W.  WEDDELL,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  lately  wrote  in 
J.  V JLsearch  of  information  regarding  the  almost  unknown  English 
portrait  painter,  Charles  Bridges,  who  emigrated  to  Virginia  and 
worked  there  about  1736-50.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  ever  since 
1766  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  has  possessed  a  portrait  by  Bridges  of 
the  celebrated  scholar  and  antiquary,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Baker,  B.D. 
(1656-1740),  whose  life  was  largely  centred  in  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  Rector  of  Long  Newton,  county  Durham,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  resign  that  living  as  a  non-juror  in  1690;  also  as  such  he  was 
|in  171 7  ejected  from  his  Fellowship  at  St.  John's  College. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  there  are  three  original  portraits  of  Baker 
'by  Bridges,  as  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  each  possesses  at  least  one 
example;  indeed,  the  last  named  has  shown  one  in  the  Master's  Lodge, 
another  in  the  Combination  Room  and  a  third  in  the  Hall;  it  is  not 
claimed  that  these  last  three  have  equal  right  to  be  considered 
originals,  but  they  do  agree  approximately,  although  slightly  varying 
in  measurement,  with  that  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Baker's  habitual  shyness  caused  him  to  object  to  sitting  for  his  por- 
trait, but  whichever  is  the  parent  work,  it  was  held  to  be  an  accurate 
likeness.  The  canvas  at  Oxford  seems  to  have  been  based  on  a  draw- 
ing made  stealthily  by  Vertue  for  Edward  (Harley),  second  Earl  of 
Oxford,  about  1730.  It  was  included  in  the  sale  of  his  collection  by 
Mr.  Cock  in  Covent  Garden,  March  9th,  1 742,  No.  2,  when  it  was 
sold  for  £2  1  os.  to  Rawlinson. 

The  portrait  (No.  240)  in  the  Bodleian,  according  to  Mrs.  R.  L. 
Poole's  Catalogue  of  Portraits  at  Oxford,  is  in  fact  inscribed  on  the 
left  with  the  name  of  the  subject  and  on  the  right  with  that  of  Richard 
Rawlinson,  the  donor.  It  measures  30  in.  by  25  in.  and  represents 
him  at  bust  length,  clean-shaven  face,  in  a  brown  wig,  with  small 
bands  and  black  gown;  painted  in  an  oval  spandrel. 

Scharf,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Pictures  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  1865,  held  that  their  canvas  (No.  LIII)  represented  Baker  wearing 
a  clergyman's  wig,  and  was  the  original,  or  at  least  a  smaller  dupli- 
cate, being  2of  in.  by  18^  in.;  and  that  it  was  the  portrait  that  had 
been  used  by  J.  Chaloner  Smith  for  his  mezzotint  in  his  British  Mezzo- 
tint Engravings  (III,  1068). 

Alexander  Freeman,  in  his  1 880  catalogue  of  Our  Portrait  Pictures: 
Paintings  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  described  their  three  por- 
traits of  Baker,  one  of  which  represents  him  'in  his  own  hair'  and 
measures  29^  in.  by  24  in.  Quite  naturally,  Freeman  claimed  that  it 
was  one  of  the  Cambridge  portraits  that  had  served  Chaloner  Smith 
for  his  inscription: 

'The  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas  Baker  S.T.B.  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
Colledge,  in  Cambridge,  Car!  Bridges  pinxit  memoriter.  I.  Simon 
fee.  Printed  &  sold  by  Tho8  Bakewell  in  Fleet  Street.' 

The  word  memoriter  may  well  refer  to  the  existence  of  the  stealthy 
drawing  and  the  artist's  difficulties  in  transferring  it  to  canvas. 

In  addition  to  the  Baker  MSS.  which  have  passed  from  St.  John's 
College  into  the  University  Library  in  Cambridge,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  his  MSS.  in  the  Harleian  Collection  in  the  British  Museum. 


THE  REV.  THOMAS  BAKER,  B.D.  :  A  PORTRAIT  BY  CHARLES  BRIDGES  IN 
THE  BODLEIAN  LIBRARY,  OXFORD  :  REPRODUCED  BY  KIND  PERMISSION 

At  Bloomsbury  also  there  is  Add.  MSS.  5859,  the  Life  of  Baker 
written  by  Horace  Walpole  in  1778,  together  with  some  observations 
made  by  William  Cole,  of  Milton,  Cambridge;  it  is,  in  fact,  prefaced 
by  Simon's  engraving.  Also  there  are  preserved  (Add.  MSS.  5831) 
an  account  of  Baker's  funeral  and  a  copy  of  his  Will.  An  obituary 
notice  contained  in  a  cutting  from  The  London  Evening  Post  of  July 
3rd-5th,  1740,  will  also  be  found  (Add.  MSS.  6209). 

No  portrait  of  Baker  has  ever  been  exhibited  outside  the  walls  of 
the  three  above-mentioned  depositories  of  his  works.  Nor  is  there  any 
record  of  other  paintings  by  Charles  Bridges  in  England. — Maurice 
W.  Brockwell. 


KNOLE  FOR  THE  NATION 

ONE  of  the  rare  compensations  brought  to  the  British  public  by 
that  complete  reversal  of  all  traditional  order  which  has  deprived 
so  many  of  their  legitimate  rights  has  fallen  into  our  laps.  For  now, 
through  the  gift  of  the  fourth  Baron  Sackville,  the  nation  has  become 
possessed  of  the  ancient  and  far-famed  manor  and  lands  of  Knole.  We 
cannot  but  sympathize,  in  our  gratitude,  with  the  giver  who  relin- 
quishes the  burden  of  a  noble  inheritance  grown  too  heavy  to  sustain, 
and  still  more  with  his  heirs. 

The  gift  is  one  of  the  most  lavish  that  has  ever  been  bestowed.  Not 
only  is  Knole  one  of  the  largest  private  mansions  in  England,  standing 
in  a  park  of  nearly  1,000  acres,  but  it  houses  some  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  early  English  furniture  in  existence.  These,  together  with 
the  building  itself,  the  silver,  the  pictures  and  the  hangings,  ha-  been 
described  and  illustrated  by  writers  in  books  and  journals  ilmost 
without  number,  and  are  known  to  connoisseurs  and  studen  ,  of  art 
history  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  State  Rooms  and  Galleries 
at  Knole  include  the  Great  Hall,  seventy-five  feet  in  length,  with  its 
carved  oaken  screen  and  musicians'  gallery,  the  Venetian  Ambass- 
ador's Suite  in  which  hangs  a  fine  fifteenth-century  Burgundian 
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tapestry,  the  King's  Bedroom  as  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  James  I, 
containing  the  State  bed  and  massive  silver  furniture,  the  Crimson 
Drawing-room  with  its  priceless  collection  of  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  other  famous  masters,  the  Great  Ballroom  (a  mag- 
nificent apartment),  the  Cartoon  Gallery,  the  Brown  Gallery,  eighty- 
eight  feet  long,  with  portraits  dating  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
the  Leicester  Gallery,  the  Spangled  Bed  and  Dressing-rooms  and  a 
number  of  others  in  which  are  displayed  an  almost  endless  series  of 
historic  and  family  portraits  and  antique  furniture.  In  addition  to  all 
these  must  be  mentioned  the  armorial  carvings,  window  glass,  rugs, 
tapestries  and  china.  The  fine  trees  in  the  Park  are  as  famous  as  any 
in  the  kingdom,  the  King's  Beech  measuring  twenty-nine  feet  in  cir- 
<  umference,  and  reputed  to  be  the  largest  in  England,  while  many 
others  approach  it  in  size. 

This  great  gift,  which  has  so  vastly  enriched  the  nation,  is  the  result 
of  the  passing  in  1939  of  a  special  Act  which  has  followed  several  years 
ol  negotiation  between  Lord  Sackville's  lawyers  and  the  National 
Trust,  and  of  many  applications  to  the  Court.  Under  the  decision  of 
the  latter,  Lord  Sackville  and  his  family  will  continue  to  hold  a 
lease  of  a  part  of  the  house. 

The  National  Trust  opened  the  gates  of  Knole  to  the  public  on 
April  3rd  last,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  occasion  was  greatly 
appreciated.  Owing  to  shortage  of  staff  and  other  difficulties  contin- 
gent upon  circumstances  which  will  be  readily  understood  we  are 
asked  to  say  that  the  house  can  be  shown  only  on  a  limited  scale  this 
year,  but  it  is  hoped  to  be  available  to  visitors  to  a  greater  extent 
next  year.  Days  and  hours  of  opening  for  the  present  are  Thursdays 
and  Saturdays  from  2  to  5  p.m.,  Bank  Holidays  10  to  1  p.m.  and  2  to 
5  p.m.  (2s.  6cl.).  It  will  also  be  open  on  Fridays  from  10  to  1  p.m.  and 
from  2  to  5  p.m.  (51.). 


A  BRITISH  TOURING  EXHIBITION 

CHOSEN  by  the  Director  of  the  Tate  Gallery  to  illus- 
trate the  progress  of  British  Painting  during  the  past 
fifty  years,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  pictures  from  the 
Tate's  acquisitions  have  completed  a  tour  through  nine 
European  capitals  since  the  close  of  the  war.  They  now 
occupy  four  renovated  exhibition  rooms  at  the  Tate,  and 
though  most  of  the  pictures  are  known  to  those  who  have 
followed  the  various  developments  of  the  last  half-century, 
it  is  the  first  time  that  they  have  been  seen,  as  a  con- 
tinuous representation  of  modern  painting  in  its  successive 
movements,  by  the  British  public  at  large.  The  foreign 
tour  was  undertaken  and  stage  managed  by  the  British 
Council,  and  since  no  opportunity  for  seeing  British  Art 
had  been  given  on  the  Continent  for  many  years,  the  v  en- 
ture, so  we  understand,  was  widely  appreciated. 

The  bias  in  the  selection  is  certainly  towards  the  un- 
academic,  although  seven  of  the  artists  have  academic 
honours.  But  not  one  of  them  bears  the  initials  of  his 
membership  in  the  catalogue.  The  Director  clearly  takes 
a  broad  view  of  painting,  even  if  his  choice  leans  occa- 
sionally towards  Paris-nurtured  extravagances.  Though 
we  have  been  severed  from  intimate  relations  with  the 
Continent  for  so  long,  there  was  abundance  of  continental 
art  in  this  country  to  continue  spoon-feeding  those  w  ho  hun- 
gered after  it,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  surfeit. 

In  the  Director's  introduction  he  rightly  says  thai  'there 
is  something  sporadic  in  the  English  tradition,'  and  he 
cites  great  names  in  support  of  his  dictum,  but  the  truth  is 
that  genius  is  sporadic  wherever  it  occurs  and  cannot  be 
transmitted.  It  is  not  true,  as  is  so  often  said,  that  all  can 
grow  the  plant  who  have  the  seed.  Much  of  the  full  de- 
velopment depends  on  the  cultivation. 

The  present  exhibition  begins  with  a  manifestation  of 
the  New  English  Art  Club  at  the  peak  of  its  influence.  That 
is  now  a  longish  time  ago,  when  the  Barbizon  school  and 
the  French  Impressionists  held  complete  sway  over  our 
younger  painters.  The  two  shining  lights  of  the  period, 
Philip  Wilson  Steer  and  Walter  Richard  Sicken,  were 
with  us  but  yesterday. 

It  is  odd  to  reflect  that  the  much  abused  and  vilified  Royal  Acad- 
emy absorbed  so  many  of  .the  revolutionaries,  certainly  to  its  own 
benefit,  but  it  is  still  more  odd,  and  has  seldom  been  acknowledged, 
that  these  same  revolutionaries  have  gradually  shown,  more  or  less,  a 
reversion  to  academic  principles. 

We  do  not  hold  that  'intimate  contact'  with  the  newest  Paris 
fashions  in  art  has  invariably  been  productive  of  good,  but  rather 
has  often  spread  confusion  among  the  weaker  minds.  In  the  last 
of  the  rooms  at  the  Tate  exhibition  is  a  display  of  'water-colours' 
which  exemplifies  much  of  this  confusion  of  ideas.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
what  possible  aesthetic  pleasure,  or  emotion  of  any  kind  but  revulsion, 
can  be  got  out  of  some  of  these  so-called  abstractions  carried  to  the 
extreme,  as  so  many  avow  to  be  their  aim.  You  may  go  on  abstracting 
till  there  is  no  art  left,  at  least  nothing  edifying  to  the  onlooker.  The 
exponents  of  this  practice  may  be  merely  relieving  themselves  of 
something  unpleasant  that  they  want  to  get  out  of  their  systems  (as 
some  apologist  wrote  of  Picasso  last  year),  but  are  these  'purgations' 
of  use  to  anyone  else?  There  should  be  a  qualified  'public  analyst' 
to  investigate  the  matter. 

As  for  the  young  'realists,'  many  of  whom  have  proved  themselves 
colourists  of  a  high  order,  there  is  much  to  be  said.  They  may  even 
prove  to  be  art's  salvation.  Most  of  them  are  comprised  in  the  so- 
named  Euston  Road  group,  now  attracting  an  increasing  band  of 
followers.  At  least  these  men  are  striving  to  paint  with  real  craftsman- 
ship, intelligibility  and  a  common-sense  conception  of  what  art  is. 
They  know,  as  do  all  but  those  with  unsound  minds,  that,  look  at  it 
how  you  will,  distortion  is  a  lie. 

When  all  is  said,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  excellent  work  shown  in 
these  four  rooms  and  much  to  ponder  over  and  speculate  uporu 
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There  is  a  definite  revival  of  sane  and 
wholesome  ideas  observable,  and  perhaps, 
if  and  when  the  present  upheaval  settles  to 
some  appreciable  extent,  we  may  hope  for 
a  little  less  bewilderment  in  'the  universal 
ant-heap.' 

The  present  exhibition  is  to  be  followed 
immediately  by  the  display  of  the  impor- 
tant series  of  paintings  by  Hogarth,  Turner 
and  Constable  from  the  collection  of  His 
Majesty  the  King,  the  National  Collections 
and  those  of  private  owners,  at  the  moment 
on  loan  to  Canada,  and  previously  shown 
in  Chicago  and  New  York,  as  reported  and 
commented  upon  by  Miss  Helen  Comstock 
in  the  American  section  of  our  current  issue. 
These  three  names  stand  for  what  is  re- 
garded as  Great  Britain's  most  original  and 
most  influential  contribution  to  the  sum  of 
European  painting  as  a  whole.  An  exhibi- 
tion of  the  works  of  William  Blake  recently 
shown  in  Paris,  and  at  the  time  of  writing 
on  view  at  Antwerp,  will  also  be  arranged 
at  the  Tate  Gallery. 


LANDSCAPES  AT  LEGGATT'S 


THE  KING'S  BEDROOM  A 
AND  OTHER  FURNITURE, 


A CAREFULLY  selected  number  of 
important  canvases  by  eighteenth- 
century  and  early  nineteenth-century  mas- 
ters of  English  Landscape  will  be  shown  at 
the  galleries  of  Leggatt  Brothers  at  30  St. 
James's  Street,  S.W.  1,  during  July.  The 

earliest  of  these,  a  Coast  Scene,  Kilburne,  Ireland,  is  by  Julius  Caesar 
Ibbetson,  signed  and  dated  1727.  There  are  two  by  Gainsborough, 
an  upright  landscape  of  his  London  period,  and  The  Dishonest  Gipsies, 
of  the  early  Bath  period;  a  Coast  Scene,  Dieppe,  by  Bonington;  three 
by  Richard  Wilson,  one  of  them  a  large  Welsh  view  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Sir  Watkin  Williams-Wynn,  Bart.,  and  the  two  others,  Bridge 
over  the  Rossini  River  and  a  View  in  Windsor  Forest,  a  pair  of  canvases 
from  Billeswell  Hall,  Leicestershire.  There  are  also  a  notable  example 
b  George  Morland,  The  Country  Butcher,  and  a  Sunrise,  by  Constable, 
with  his  note  on  the  reverse,  'Sun  hot,  wind  south  with  mist.' 


RICKETT'S  FARM  COOK  HA  M  DENE  :  BY  STANLEY  SPENCER  :  AT  THE  TATE  GALLERV'S  'CONTINENTAL'  EXHBN. 


T  KNOLE  ;  CONTAINING  A  COMPLETE  TOILET  SERVICE  OF  MASSIVE  SILVER 
TAPESTRY,  ETC.  :  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  PERMISSION  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE,  LIMITED 

JAMES  KERR-LAWSON,  PAINTER  (1864- 1939) 

WE  remember  Kerr-Lawson  as  a  refined  and  aristocratic  spirit, 
pursuing  his  ideal  from  year  to  year  in  pleasant  places  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  seldom  exhibited,  and  never  meddled  in  the 
politics  of  art,  but  just  went  on  painting  as  well  as  he  possibly  could. 
The  posthumous  exhibition  of  his  works  at  the  Hazlitt  Gallery, 
Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  more  than  confirmed  our  opinion  that 
Kerr-Lawson  was  an  artist  of  exquisite  perception  and  superb  tech- 
nique, in  both  oils  and  water-colours.  Nor  did  he  exploit,  as  so  many 

do,  one  theme,  but  included  every 
kind  of  subject  in  his  enthusiasm 
— the  figure,  animals,  landscapes 
and  buildings.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  indicate  any  work  in  this  joyous 
exhibition,  for  all  reach  a  fastidi- 
ously high  standard.  Kerr-Lawson 
is  undoubtedly  an  artist  who  will 
be  remembered  by  posterity. -A.B. 


THE  Exhibition  of  Nether- 
landish paintings  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  being  held 
by  Eugene  Slatter  at  30  Old  Bond 
Street  will  remain  open  till  June 
28th.  As  regards  quality  this  is  an 
imposing  gathering,  numbering 
thirty-two  examples,  mai.'  from 
famous  collections,  iflu  uding 
works  by  Peter  Brueg  . e  1  the 
Younger,  Hobbema,  P.  de  Hoogh, 
Jan  Steen,  A.  van  Ostade,  Van 
Goyen  and  others  of  like  renown. 
The  Catalogue  with  colour-plates 
is  being  sold  for  the  Artists' 
General  Benevolent  Institution. 
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THE  ART  OF  THE  FRENCH  BOOK,  FROM  EARLY 
MANUSCRIPTS  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME 

(Edited  by  Andre  Lejard) 

(Royal  Quarto.  London:  Paul  Elek.  50s.  net) 

A VOLUME  dealing  with  so  majestic  a  theme  as  The  Art  of  the 
French  Book  should  be  a  sumptuous  production,  as  indeed  this 
one  is,  and  one  which  will  hold  an  honoured  place  in  all  well- 
found  libraries.  The  book  ranges  from  the  seventh-century  illumi- 
nated manuscripts  to  the  very  latest  developments  in  book  illustration 
by  Picasso,  Matisse,  Braque  and  others  of  their  kind.  It  presents  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  facets  of  French  civilization  through  thirteen 
centuries,  embracing  as  it  does  the  varied  arts  of  the  manuscript 
writer,  the  illuminator  and  painter,  the  typographer,  the  illustrator, 
engraver  and  etcher  and  the  bookbinder,  from  Merovingian  days  to 
our  own.  Nor  must  we  omit  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers.  It  follows 
that  the  illustrations  given  are  a  feast  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  mind. 
No  bookman  can  possess  this  valuable  compendium  of  a  most  im- 
portant subject  without  adding  to  his  knowledge  and  his  delight.  It 
contains  182  plates  representative  of  all  periods,  a  large  number  of 
them  in  colours  and  gold,  which  form  a  standard  work  of  reference 
and  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  changes  and  developments  of 
style  in  the  decoration  of  books.  The  chapters  are  contributed  by  the 
most  learned  French  authorities,  each  a  specialist  in  his  own  depart- 
ment. That  on  Manuscripts  is  provided  by  M.  Emile-A.  Van  Moe, 
whose  province  is  the  manuscript  room  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale; 
the  French  Book  in  the  XVth  and  XVIth  Centuries  comes  from  the  pen  of 
M.  Robert  Brun,  Keeper  of  Books  in  the  same  world-renowned  insti- 
tution; the  French  Book  in  the  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth  Centuries  is  dealt  with 
by  M.  Jacques  Wilhelm,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Musee  Carnavalet; 
the  XlXth  Century  (1801-75)  is  adequately  covered  by  M.  Paul- 
Henri  Michel,  Assistant  Keeper  at  the  Bibliotheque  Mazarine,  and  the 
Present  Century  by  M.  Jacques  Guignard,  Assistant  Keeper  at  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale.  Finally,  there  is  a  most  instructive  chapter  on 
Bindings,  M.  Robert  Brun's  second  contribution  to  this  book,  describ- 
ing the  evolution  of  the  various  successive  styles  in  fashion,  taste 
and  decoration  by  the  masters  throughout  the  centuries. 

In  view  of  the  qualifications  of  these  eminent  scholars  it  would  be 
mere  impertinence  to  offer  anything  but  the  highest  praise  and 
gratitude  for  their  efforts.  If  there  is  anything  that  we  cannot  take  for 
granted,  and  that  will  have  to  await  the  verdict  of  posterity,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  assertion  that  such  innovations  as  the  loosely  planned 
productions  of  the  'modernist'  illustrators  now  happening  to  be  the 
fashion  in  France  (and  elsewhere)  are  'pure  masterpieces'  and  the 
belief  that  these  aberrations  are  'a  triumph  of  pure  style.'  The  draw- 
ings of  some  of  these  artists  differ  in  no  degree  from  their  ordinary 
practice  and  seem  to  have  been  executed  with  no  thought  of  the  book 
(as  book)  in  mind,  and  with  no  sense  of  fitness  or  dimension.  Modern 
critics,  as  ever  in  the  past,  still  believe  their  judgments  to  be  the 
final  word. 

An  introduction  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Philip  James,  of  the  Arts 
Council  of  Great  Britain. — H.  G.  F. 

THE  CONSECRATION  OF  GENIUS 
A  Study  in  Christian  Art 
By  Robert  Sencourt 
(Hollis  &  Carter  Ltd.  21s.) 

COMING  to  the  perusal  of  this  very  engaging,  well-illustrated 
book  from  the  reading  of  a  'straight'  philosophy  of  Aesthetics, 
the  method  of  Mr.  Sencourt's  handling  of  this  very  fascinating 
subject  seemed  at  first  wanting  in  that  conciseness  of  presentation 
which  betokens  the  scientific  approach.  But  in  due  course  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  apparent  diffuseness  is  inevitable  if  the  author  would 


reach  the  goal  he  has  set  himself.  It  is  an  ambitious  one,  particularly 
as  it  is  intended  for  everyone  except  perhaps  the  specialist. 

The  present  volume  is  no  mere  philosophy  of  Christian  aesthetics, 
nor  is  it  an  apologetic  for  Christian  art.  To  quote  the  author's  own 
words,  its  aim  is  'to  trace  the  effect  of  Christian  religion  upon  genius, 
to  develop  a  theory  of  beauty  and  art  and  finally  to  trace  the  effect 
of  beautiful  achievements  on  religious  beliefs.' 

So  ambitious  a  programme  demands  a  wide  knowledge  and  an 
immense  sympathy;  for  we  soon  realize  that  by  Christian  religion  is 
meant  Roman  Catholic  religion — and  the  sympathy  derives  from  the 
fact  that  the  author  is  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Nevertheless  it  is  definitely  a  book  for  all  interested  in  art  and 
sociology,  written  in  a  style  which  carries  conviction  and  arouses 
enthusiasm  by  the  very  force  of  its  phraseology.  Particularly  eloquent 
is  the  chapter  on  Gothic  architecture,  and,  although  one  may  not 
entirely  agree  with  his  estimate  of  Gothic  beauty,  one  must  admire 
and  enjoy  the  treatment  of  the  whole  subject. 

The  many  great  works  of  art  the  author  has  chosen — works  of 
genius — in  literature,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music — have 
not  all  been  the  product  of  Christian,  or  even  Catholic,  hands.  But 
the  theme  'that  both  the  quality  and  the  significance  of  Christian  art 
have  been  formed  by  culture  as  a  whole,'  and  that  'Christianity  .  .  . 
has  within  it  a  generative  power  to  produce  from  new  occasions  a 
new  life  in  creative  concepts  of  gifted  and  imaginative  men,'  is  well 
developed  and  well  sustained  throughout. 

The  range  of  the  book  is  wide — from  the  mysticism  of  the  Song  of 
Songs  and  the  Divine  Comedy,  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
Gothic  and  the  inspiration  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral;  from  the  teachings 
of  St.  Francis  to  the  work  of  John  Bunyan — all  vitally  important 
portions  of  a  tessellated  pavement  which  has  covered  the  virgin  soil  of 
the  European  continent  with  awide  pathway  of  inspired  achievement. 

Genius  is  the  product  of  cultural  environment  and  culture  of 
man's  deep  conviction  of  his  dignity  and  destiny;  and  both  through- 
out the  ages  have  been  fostered  by  the  underlying  spirit  of  ideal  beauty 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  depth  and  inspiration  of  religious  beliefs. 

Mr.  Sencourt  comes  to  the  final  conclusion  'that  both  the  quality 
and  the  significance  of  Christian  art  have  been  formed  by  culture  as 
a  whole.'  And  all  who  read  this  study  will  feel  that  the  author  has 
treated  of  a  very  important  aspect  of  art  history  from  an  entirely 
fresh  and  illuminating  standpoint. — C.  G.  E.  B. 

IL  QUADERNO  DEI  TIEPOLO  AL  MUSEO  CORRER 
DI  VENEZIA  . 

Edizione  Daria  Guarnali,  Serio  Brunetto  Fanelli,  Yenezia 

By  Giulio  Lorenzetti 
(London  Agents:  John  Tiranti  Limited.  Price  8  guineas) 

AN  immense  book,  in  folio  size  of  nineteen  inches  by  eleven  and 
a  half,  containing  eighty-seven  pages  of  figure  drawings,  limbs, 
draperies,  etc.,  in  facsimile,  printed  in  sanguine  and  white  chalk  on 
grey  paper,  counterfeiting  the  originals  so  exactly  that,  detached 
from  the  covers,  even  the  expert  would  be  hard  pressed  to  detect  the 
difference.  The  drawings  form  the  working  album  of  Giambattista 
Tiepolo,  last  of  the  great  Venetian  painters  and  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  draughtsmen,  and  a  few  by  his  sons,  and  is  of  course  one  of  the 
most  cherished  art  treasures  of  the  Civico  Museo  Correr  of  Venice. 
Limited  editions  have  been  issued,  in  Italian  and  French,  numbered 
respectively  from  1  to  700  and  from  1  to  1,300.  and  a  smaller  number 
bound  in  vellum.  There  is  a  text  by  Giulio  Lorenzetti  and  a  descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  the  diawings  which,  following  the  order  of  the 
originals,  are  reproduced  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  The  paper,  itself 
of  thick  cartoon  material,  is  specially  made  to  match  the  original. 
No  praise  can  be  too  high  for  this  astonishing  production,  which  is 
truly  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  art  publishing. — E.  C. 
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THE  ENGLISH  TOWNSMAN.  AS  HE  WAS  AND  IS 
By  Thomas  Burke 
Illustrated 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net) 

THE  lamented  Thomas  Burke  was  a  townsman  of  rare 
gusto.  His  book,  completed  only  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  fittingly  closed  an  all-too-short  career.  It  is  a 
wise,  chatty  and  eminently  readable  piece  of  work,  full  of 
curious  research,  and  in  the  last  chapter,  The  Citizen  of  To- 
day, close  and  exact  in  personal  observation.  Burke  loved 
town  life,  finding  his  greatest  enjoyment  in  the  company  of 
crowds,  mingling  with  all  types,  making  friends  easily  and 
naturally,  arousing  no  suspicion  in  his  quests,  such  as  has 
been  the  experience  of  nearly  every  peripatetic  philosopher 
since  Mr.  Pickwick's  cabman  offered  to  take  on  'all  four  on 
yer.'  He  appears  to  have  been  quite  tireless  in  his  explora- 
tions. There  was  something  of  a 'Tom  and  Jerryish'  attitude 
in  his  appreciation  of  the  night  life  of  London  and  his  visits 
to  the  queer  and  less  reputable  resorts.  His  curiosity  and 
his  thirst  for  knowledge  led  him  everywhere  and  his  sym- 
pathies enabled  him  to  find  a  plausible  excuse  for  most  of 
the  delinquencies  of  the  under-dog.  There  was  the  spirit 
of  the  reformer  in  him,  anxious  always  for  human  better- 
ment. He  held  that  the  'little  man'  seldom  gets  a  square 
deal,  and  still  less  often,  a  square  meal,  and  that  these 
account  for  much.  'Whatever  criticisms,'  he  writes,  'the  country  man 
and  the  back-to-the-lander  have  made  in  the  past  about  the  towns- 
man have,  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  received  their  complete  refuta- 
tion. .  .  .  They  were  made  by  people  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with 
town  life,  and  therefore  seeing  all  things  out  of  perspective.'  These 
last  years,  he  reminds  us,  'have  revealed  even  to  the  sceptics  the  great 
souls  of  our  cities  and  towns.' 

The  book  covers  a  great  space  in  time,  beginning  with  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  what  we  may  legitimately  call  towns  with  their  municipal 
organizations  came  into  being,  growing  round  a  former  Roman 
station,  a  baronial  castle,  priory  or  abbey,  when  mayor  and  aldermen 
were  elected,  and  corporations  were  formed.  Mr.  Burke  describes 
picturesquely,  with  a  wealth  of  quotation,  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  merchants,  the  guilds  and  the  craftsmen,  the 
fashions,  the  manners,  the  sports  and  the  strife,  the  feasts,  the  masques 
and  the  mummings.  And  how  little  has  the  heart  of  things  changed! 
'Walk,'  he  says,  'through  the  main  street  of  any  town  and  you  will 
see  the  figures  and  the  institutions  seen  by  the  men  of  that  town  six 
hundred  years  ago.'  Certainly  Burke  had  a  full  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject. His  book  is  a  worthy  companion  of  its  predecessors,  English  Might 
Life,  Travel  in  England  and  The  Streets  of  London.  Messrs.  Batsford  have 
provided  out  of  their  endless  resources  the  perfect  pictorial  panorama 
to  this  valuable  'documentary'  in  a  galaxy  of  paintings,  prints  and 
drawings  of  old  days,  and  have  added  to  the  last  chapter  convincing 
witness  to  the  author's  realism  in  well-selected  photographs. — H.  G.  F. 


COMPOSITION 
By  J.  Ramsey  Wherrett 
How  To  Draw  Series.    The  Studio 
(London  &  New  York.  3s.  net) 

WHAT  constitutes  good  composition  in  art?  What  are  the 
fundamentals  ?  The  author  says  that,  to  be  successful,  it  must 
have  'design,  direction  and  rhythm.'  These  are  the  elements.  But 
balance  (and  this  he  implies  in  his  drawing  on  the  title-page),  stabil- 
ity and  coherence  (or  unity)  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  without 
which  any  composition  is  rickety  and  liable  to  fall  to  pieces.  One 
could,  of  course,  go  on  adding  to  the  ingredients  according  to  the 
richness  of  the  pudding  and  argue  them  to  be  essential.  The  qualities 
enumerated  might  apply  to  linear  composition  only,  but  far  more 
complicated  are  the  rules  for  accomplishing  an  elaborate  figure 
structure  in  chiaroscuro  and  colour.  In  short,  such  a  picture  must  be 
thoroughly  planned.  However,  Mr.  Wherrett  has  written  a  very  use- 


A  STALL  AT  BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR  :  DETAIL  FROM  HOGARTH'S  FAMOUS  l-.NGRAVING 
FROM  THE  ENGLISH  TOWNSMAN,  THOMAS  BURKE  :  PUBLISHED  BY  B.  T.  BATSFORD  LTD. 


ful  little  handbook  addressed  to  the  young,  which  they  would  do 
well  to  study  till  they  have  his  precepts  by  heart,  and  practise  them 
assiduously.  To  this  end  he  has  provided  a  number  of  simple  but 
lively  illustrations.  He  also  shows  how  certain  pauses  and  variants  in 
the  rhythms  are  often  necessary  to  avoid  monotony,  just  as  they  do  in 
music.  As  the  eye  becomes  trained  it  will  gradually  perceive  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad  composition,  and  by  looking  at 
good  pictures  will  see  that  with  the  masters  good  composition  is 
largely  a  matter  of  instinct.  The  book  costs  a  modest  three  shillings 
and  is  excellent  value  at  the  price. — A.  C. 


CHARLES  KEENE 
By  Derek  Hudson 
Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Monochrome 
(London:  Pleiades  Books.  18s.  net) 

DESERVED  tribute  to  a  great  English  master  is  paid  in  this 
amply-paged  quarto,  a  most  reasonably  priced  book  for  these 
days.  Mr.  Hudson  tells  us  it  is  an  attempt  to  add  'new  facts  and 
opinions'  concerning  Keene  which  he  has  gleaned  from  the  various 
biographies  and  autobiographies  of  contemporary  artists  to  those 
already  known  from  the  standard  publications  of  M.  H.  Spielmann, 
Joseph  Pennell,  and  the  more  recent  book  of  1934  of  Sir  Lionel 
Lindsay.  His  essay  is  not  lengthy,  but  all  the  essential  matter  is  here, 
and  the  substantial  bibliography  he  has  appended  reveals  the  extent 
of  his  researches. 

All  Keene  devotees  must  be  delighted  to  see,  far  better  reproduced 
than  ever  before,  so  varied  a  manifestation  of  his  genius,  including  at 
least  a  dozen  drawings  now  published  for  the  first  time  and  many 
other  examples  unfamiliar  to  most  of  them.  These  show  the  artist  at 
his  full  strength,  as  a  complete  master  of  his  chosen  tools,  the  pen  and 
the  etching  needle.  There  is  also  a  colour-plate  from  the  self-portrait 
in  oils  at  the  Tate  Gallery,  a  work  so  competent  and,  though  un- 
finished, so  assured  in  every  particular  as  to  make  us  wonder  to  what 
heights  he  might  have  attained  had  he  chosen  to  practise  a  this 
medium.  Mr.  Hudson  describes  it  as  'Keene's  solitary  mastei  lece  in 
oils,'  and  mentions  having  seen  only  one  other  example.  Inci<  entally, 
Mr.  Hudson  quotes  the  contention  of  both  Sickert  and  Tonks  that 
Keene  'was  by  nature  a  painter,'  and  Steer  was  in  agreement  with 
Tonks  that  he  had  the  power  of  suggesting  colour  in  black-and-white. 
Tone  does  suggest  colour,  and  to  painters  with  the  gift  of  colour-sense 
thk  is  indisputably  true. 

Mr.  Hudson  complains,  with  some  justification,  that  Keene's  Punch 
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drawings,  being  cut  on  wood,  lost  heavily,  sometimes  'hopelessly,'  in 
the  process,  yet  he  admits  that  Joseph  Swain  the  engraver  'often 
contrived  really  remarkable  interpretations.'  Undoubtedly  Keene 
created  difficulties  for  the  engravers  :  he  used  home-made  inks  and 
home-made  pens,  but  even  at  the  worst  his  genius  for  characteriza- 
tion and  his  superb  draughtsmanship  could  not  be  completely 
obliterated.  There  is  a  woodcut  in  Punch  for  February  i,  1879,  The 
Compliments  of  the  Season,  the  subject  of  which  is  a  village  street  under 
snow  on  a  frosty  New  Year's  morning,  which  is  as  suggestive  of  the 
real  thing  as  any  work  in  colour  could  possibly  be.  You  can  almost 
hear  the  muffled  scrunch  of  the  village  postman's  footsteps  in  the 
snow  as  he  trudges  up  the  street  towards  the  white  roofs  in  the  dis- 
tance. And  the  reflection  of  the  snow  in  the  disappointed  old  gentle- 
man's face  almost  makes  one's  teeth  chatter. 

Keene  had  those  hall-marks  of  the  great  draughtsman,  an  all- 
embracing  length  of  line,  a  sense  and  control  of  form,  and  power  of 
seizing  the  essentials.  His  versatility  is  seen  in  his  backgrounds  no  less 
than  in  his  figures,  in  club  or  cottage  or  homely  middle-class  interiors; 
in  pleasant  landscapes  and  sunny  seaside  resorts  (mainly  on  the 
Suffolk  coast).  These  are  the  very  essence  of  the  places  recorded.  It 
is  hardly  fair  to  reproach  him  for  being  unable  to  depict  'aristocrats.' 
His  shyness,  quite  as  much  as  his  sympathies,  kept  him  aloof  from  the 
upper  classes,  though  none  could  depict  the  'languid  swell'  better. 
Because  he  was  so  close  an  observer  of  life  and  was  so  interested  in  it, 
he  was  able  to  engage  the  interest  of  others.  His  Victorians  will  live 
for  ever.  He  was  a  master,  too,  of  light-and-shade  effects,  of  sunshine, 
lamplight  and  fog,  of  snow,  wind  and  rain.  How  much  our  best  pen- 
and-ink  artists  owe  to  him  cannot  be  estimated.  As  an  etcher,  his 
production,  though  small,  ranks  with  the  greatest.  He  was  a  lovable 
figure  and  his  name  has  become  a  legend. 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  book  of  the  early  pastels  in  colour  drawn 
for  Thomas  Barrett's  comic  Book  of  Beauty  in  1844-46,  which  have 
recently  come  to  light.  Several  of  these,  unnecessarily  we  think,  have 
been  reproduced  in  colour,  and  others  have  been  shown  lately  at 
Messrs.  Spink's.  In  our  view  we  count  these  drawings  of  small 
importance.  Their  style  is  not  that  personal  to  the  artist  and  definitely 
shows  the  influence  of  Tenniel.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Tenniel 
began  the  game  at  Barrett's  house  before  Keene  was  invited  to  take 
part  in  it.  The  real  Keene  had  not  yet  arrived. — H.  G.  F. 

ROSSETTI,  DANTE  AND  OURSELVES 
By  Nicolette  Gray 
(London:  Faber  &  Faber.  8s.  6d.  net) 

DILEMMAS  are  often  of  people's  own  making.  The  genuine 
artist,  with  an  urge  to  paint,  need  not  bother  himself  with  the 
perpl<  xii  ics  of  the  critic  or  of  those  who  feel  it  their  mission  to  'explain' 
or  expound  his  art.  But  Mrs.  Gray  wants  to  know  why  Rossetti's 
work,  up  to  1862,  'gets  between  her  and  Dante.' 

A  slender  book  of  no  more  than  fifty-five  pages,  Mrs.  Gray  begins 
promisingly  with  an  attempted  analysis  of  Rossetti's  earlier  romantic 
paintings,  and  in  her  second  chapter  she  questions  the  validity  of  his 
interpreta(i<  n  of  Dante's  conception  of  Love.  The  matter  is  quite 
simple  of  explanation.  It  is  the  fundamental  and  everlasting  differ- 
ence between  Sacred  and  Profane  Love.  R.ossetti's  innate  sensuousness 
is  as  patent  to  everyone  as  is  the  Florentine  poet's  spiritual  flame. 
It  reveals  the  painter's  more  carnal  attitude  as  being  incompatible 
with  the  poet's  purer  thought.  But  Rossetti's  translation  has  passed 
current  for  many  a  year,  mainly  for  its  poetic  beauties,  and  it  is  well 
that  Mrs.  Gray  has  shown  up  the  divergencies.  This  she  does  by  apt 
quotations,  which  illustrate  the  obvious  truth  she  is  so  desirous  of 
establishing,  and  which  she  avows  as  the  object  of  her  enquiry. 
Strange  it  is  to  recall  that  some  fifty  odd  years  ago,  this  idiosyncrasy 
of  temperament  (or  constitution)  in  Rossetti  was  hidden  from  his 
admirers,  who  were  still  smarting  under  the  lash  of  Buchanan's  tren- 
chant criticism.  Or  perhaps  blinded  by  the  prevalent  romanticism, 
they  were  unaware  of  this  strain  in  Rossetti's  character.  The  art 
students  of  the  'nineties  (with  the  exception  of  the  new  revolution- 
aries) were,  we  might  say,  'soused'  in  romanticism,  of  a  very  syrupy 


sort.  Intensity  of  emotion  was  the  watchword.  'Melting  in  the  mouth' 
expression  was  particularly  affected,  and  the  aesthetes  of  the  late 
Victorian  age  had  long  been  lampooned  in  Punch  by  Du  Maurier, 
who  could  depict  this  kind  of  social  satire  to  perfection.  Mrs.  Gray's 
study  of  Rossetti's  paintings  is  closely  reasoned  and  highly  intelligent. 
She  has  remarked  all  the  characteristics  of  the  painter:  his  fondness 
for  isolating  the  main  incident  by  surrounding  it  with  unconcerned 
'staffage';  the  element  of  strangeness,  always  present;  the  use  of 
figurative  imagery  in  allusive  patterns  covering  every  visible  surface 
with  a  consequent  richness  and  complexity  of  setting  always  in  re- 
inforcement to  the  main  idea.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Rossetti  pos- 
sessed extraordinary  powers  of  visualizing  on  canvas  the  images  in 
his  mind.  With  the  chosen  dramatis  personae  of  his  subjects,  always 
legendary  and  exalted  personages,  he  confessed  that  his  aim  was  to 
recapture  'the  soul  of  the  age.' 

Towards  the  end  Mrs.  Gray  endeavours  to  relate  modern  trends  in 
art  to  the  'Romantic  Vision'  of  the  past,  though  without  much  suc- 
cess. Assuredly  there  must  be  a  link  somewhere,  but  there  is  neither 
a  valid  explanation  nor  a  discernible  excuse  for  the  futilities  of 'modern 
abstract  art,'  which  the  author  naively  assumes  to  derive  from  Hol- 
man  Hunt  and  Millais.  The  last  sentence  in  the  book  is  not  only 
obscure,  but  hardly  grammatical.  Perhaps,  in  such  a  connexion, 
grammar  is  irrelevant. — E.  C. 

VUILLARD:  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK 
By  Claude  Roger-Marx 
Illustrated  with  Eight  Plates  in  Colour  and  120  in  Monochrome 
(London:  Paul  Elek.  25s.  net) 

REVEALING  an  exquisite  taste  in  colour,  Vuillard's  tempera 
and  pastel  paintings  will  not  lose  their  appeal  to  the  sensitive 
eye  so  long  as  pigment  and  millboard  cling  together.  For,  modern 
among  moderns,  such  pictures  are  not  subject  to  whims  of  fashion; 
they  are  pure  art — the  visions  of  a  fastidious  and  scrupulous  soul  who, 
recognizing  his  own  endowments,  faithfully  and  honestly  followed 
their  dictates.  What  he  owed  to  other  painters,  and  they  are  many, 
was  gratefully  absorbed  and  acknowledged.  They  reinforced  his  own 
natural  gifts  and  confirmed  them. 

Vuillard's  name  is  inseparably  coupled  with  Bonnard's,  whose 
views  he  shared,  whose  work  is  nearest  to  his  own,  and  with  whom  he 
shared  a  studio  in  his  young  days.  The  influence  was  mutual,  inter- 
acting, and  advantageous  to  both.  To  understand  this  fully,  we  should 
have  a  copiously  documented  study  of  Bonnard  equal  in  importance 
to  the  present  volume.  Other  formative  influences  helped.  The 
principles  of  composition  invented  first  by  Degas  (to  conventional 
ideas  seemingly  haphazard,  but  in  reality  most  carefully  constructed) 
and  adapted  to  his  own  more  telling  purposes  by  Toulouse-Lautrec, 
are  seen  again  in  extension,  in  a  more  comprehensive  sweep  of  colour 
and  pattern,  in  Vuillard.  The  orchestration  is  muted  but  far  more 
elaborate.  The  decorative  richness  of  his  patterns  resembles  a  bed  of 
flowers  seen  through  a  unifying  haze  in  which  all  sorts  of  things  are 
dimly  comprehended,  with  hardly  any  focus,  or  perhaps  with  many 
foci,  but  all  subdued  to  an  admirable  harmony.  What  we  discern  is 
a  number  of  variegated  shapes  of  colour  in  close  tones  of  an  exquisite 
softness  such  as  plum-violet,  dusky  orange,  grey-blue,  and  carnelian, 
bound  in  cloisons  of  muscatel  green.  From  M.  Roger-Marx,  in  his 
very  fully  detailed  story  of  the  artist's  placid  life,  we  learn  that  his 
vision  was  conditioned  from  his  earliest  youth  by  the  constant  sight 
of  the  bits  and  pieces  of  silks  and  satins  in  his  mother's  workroom, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  his  maternal  grandfather  was  a  textile 
pattern  designer.  Certain  it  is  that  early  impressions  are  always  the 
strongest  and  the  most  enduring.  Each  and  every  one  of  his  rooms, 
interiors  with  figures,  garden  scenes,  streets  and  squares  of  Paris,  and 
even  his  portraits,  manifest  the  artist  as  a  thorough  Frenchman,  a 
man  with  fine  taste,  a  detached,  but  sympathetic  observer  of  the 
outer  aspects  of  life,  endowed  with  a  vision  purely  objective,  but  no 
inquisitor,  no  prober  into  characters  or  morals.  Everything  is  beauti- 
fied still-life,  filtered  through  the  memory,  and  softer  on  the  eyes  than 
a  Persian  rug  or  the  quivering  pelt  of  the  leopard.  Though  drawing 
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on  a  memory  strengthened  by  a  lifelong  habit,  and  constantly  refer- 
ring to  it,  Vuillard  wisely  recognized  Nature  as  his  sheet-anchor,  the 
inexhaustible  mother  and  source  of  all  things.  This  inherently  shy 
man  was,  notwithstanding,  of  admirable  firmness  of  temper  and 
tenacious  of  his  principles.  He  was  disgusted  at  the  rapidly  succeeding 
fads  and  fashions  of  the  dealers  and  their  patrons,  and  the  spirit  of 
speculation  that  vitiated  the  taste  of  the  time.  'The  values  of  paint- 
ings,' caustically  remarks  M.  Roger-Marx,  'go  up  as  the  standards  of 
collectors  go  down.'  The  critics  who  follow  these  wind-drifts  little 
realize  how  completely  their  dicta  give  them  away. 

M.  Roger-Marx,  the  artist's  faithful  friend  and  admirer,  is  not 
unmindful  of  his  hero's  limitations.  He  realizes  that  the  artist's  world 
was  a  narrow  and  somewhat  secluded  one,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  'an 
enchanted  and  enchanting  world,'  'upon  which  we  look  back  with 
regret  and  which  we  shall  not  see  again'  save  through  the  contem- 
plation of  these  pictures.  Vuillard  died  at  La  Baule  in  June  1940  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two. 

The  artist  is  revealed  by  his  way  of  seeing  things.  The  illustrations 
are  copious,  but  no  reproduction  in  half-tone  can  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  Vuillard's  essential  qualities.  It  is  by  colour  alone  that  they 
can  be  even  dimly  apprehended.  Fortunately  there  are  eight  reason- 
ably successful  plates  in  colour. — H.  G.  F. 

PISTOLS 
Their  History  and  Development 
By  James  Frith 
(Lantern  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.  2s.  6d.  net) 

WITHIN  this  diminutive  production  much  information  about 
early  firearms  is  contained,  which  can  only  be  gleaned  with 
difficulty  and  careful  study  from  a  large  number  of  obscure  volumes. 
Here  in  the  most  simple  language  the  beginner  will  find  all  that  he 
requires  for  a  foundation  of  pistol  knowledge.  The  serious  collector, 
too,  will  see  its  value,  not  only  as  a  handy,  concise  yet  thorough  work 
of  reference  on  the  development  of  the  pistol  in  all  its  forms,  but  for 
instruction  in  repairing  and  cleaning.  It  contains  a  number  of 
diagrams  of  pistol  parts,  four  useful  charts  of  proof  and  makers' 
marks  and  a  collector's  glossary.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  more  elab- 
orated work  from  Mr.  Frith  will  one  day  be  forthcoming. — P.  F.  C. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  DESIGN 
Edited  (with  an  Introduction)  by  Herbert  Read 
Text  by  Various  Hands.  Illustrated. 
(London:  Lund  Humphries  &  Co.  Ltd.  25s.) 

THIS  is  an  odd  book,  disconcerting  and  confusing.  Apparently  it 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  designer,  whose  name  is  given  as  Hans 
Schleger,  to  put  together  a  book  as  different  from  any  accepted  stand- 
ard of  book  design  as  it  can  well  be,  and  the  effect  is  the  reverse  of 
pleasant.  The  binding  resembles  a  loose  cover  for  filing  business 
papers,  hinged  to  separate  sheets  with  rings  of  some  plastic  material, 
most  uncomfortable  to  the  touch  and  liable  to  rip  the  pages  out.  The 
articles  seem  to  begin  anywhere  or  nowhere;  the  illustrations,  some  of 
which  are  printed  lop-sided,  seem  to  be  placed  at  haphazard,  and 
others  bleed  off  unexpectedly  at  the  foot  or  in  awkward  corners;  the 
dry  and  chilling  colours  used  for  some  of  the  plates,  and  the  thin  and 
poor  type  chosen  for  the  text,  hardly  invite  a  favourable  view  of  the 
book,  even  though  the  various  essays  are  contributed  by  'a  group  of 
Industrial  Designers,'  some  ofthem  rather  tautologically  styled  'mem- 
bers of  the  design  directorate  of  Design  Research  Unit.'  We  must  take 
it  that  these  are  practical  folk,  and  that  those  in  search  of  new  ideas 
and  new  methods  under  the  Rule  of  Mass  Production  which  has  come 
upon  us  and  is  irrevocable,  may  find  here  what  they  seek.  Efficiency 
must  be  served,  as  one  must  realize  on  reading  Mr.  Felix  J.  Samuely's 
I  paper  Design  for  Speed  or  Mr.  J.  L.  Martin's  Changing  Building  Methods. 
(  But  those  dealing  specifically  with  the  aesthetics  of  design  according 
•  to  modern  views  are  more  open  to  question.  Standardized  design  in 
manufacture,  whatever  may  be  said  in  its  favour,  and  however  good 
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it  may  be  intrinsically,  when  multiplied  by  the  million,  is  apt  to  be 
extremely  boring. 

Mr.  Herbert  Read,  always  to  the  front  in  battling  for  new  ideals, 
preaches  very  plausibly  in  his  introduction  the  'virtues  of  the  machine 
aesthetic' — 'precision,  simplicity  and  economy':  good  things  indeed, 
but  not  solely  the  prerogative  of  the  machine.  'The  machine,'  he  says, 
'is  merely  the  most  powerful  tool  that  man  has  invented.'  I  agree,  but 
assert  that  the  hand  of  man  is  a  still  more  powerful  tool,  without 
which  the  machine  itself  could  not  be  made. 

Let  us  never  surrender  art  to  the  machine.  Mr.  Read  himself  says 
'The  Truth  is  that  art  is  various — as  various  as  any  other  group  of 
natural  phenomena';  and  in  his  defence  of  the  machine  he  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  art  is  divisible  into  two  general  groups,  'organic 
and  inorganic,'  or  as  he  prefers  it,  'personal  and  impersonal.'  But  a 
thing  bound  and  confined  by  a  rigid  functionalism,  an  impersonal 
thing,  can  never  be  so  great  a  work  of  art  as  one  free  in  expression  and 
constrained  only  by  the  imagination  and  intelligence  of  the  artist,  and 
this  I  think  he  admits  when  he  says  that  'the  highest  quality  of  a 
work  of  art  is  its  freedom.' 

The  principles  of  art  have  never  been  learned  in  any  other  school 
but  that  of  Nature.  What  makes  architecture  (the  most  abstract  of  the 
arts)  aesthetically  satisfying,  to  say  nothing  of  its  functioning,  is  its 
primary  dependence  on  the  teaching  and  example  of  Nature.  Possibly 
Nature's  most  fundamental  principle  is  Proportion.  Proportion,  in 
making  for  efficiency,  creates  beauty. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  bridge  reverence  for  the  old  and  the 
scientific  products  of  the  machine.  Its  appearance  is  also  a  salutary 
reminder  that  a  thing  deliberately  constructed  according  to  new 
principles  is  not  necessarily  a  work  of  art. — H.  G.  F. 

TOULOUSE-LAUTREC  AND  STEINLEN 
52  Reproductions,  1 1  in  colour 
By  Jack  Bilbo 
(London:  The  Modern  Art  Gallery.  21s.  net) 

MR.  BILBO  has  produced  a  welcome  book  of  pictures  by  two 
great  artists  who  were  in  their  heyday  in  the  'nineties,  and  it 
may  justifiably  be  claimed,  the  two  most  completely  representative 
of  their  nation  at  that  period.  The  two  artists  are  mentioned  on  the 
cover  flap  as  'of  the  French  Impressionist  era.'  This  is  wrong  in  point 
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of  time,  and  also  misleading,  since  neither  of  them  had  any  connexion 
with  the  French  Impressionist  movement.  Both  were  great  observers 
of  human  behaviour  as  revealed  in  the  Parisian  cosmopolis,  each  hav- 
ing his  own  independent  viewpoint.  Lautrec  took  up  his  position  from 
the  level  of  the  footlights,  his  low  angle  of  vision  being  largely  necessi- 
tated from  his  shortness  of  stature,  and  his  art  was  conditioned  ac- 
cordingly. Steinlen,  whose  headquarters  were  Montmartre  during 
practically  all  his  working  life,  stalked  his  prey  on  the  boulevards  and 
in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  latter's  drawings  here  are  rather  narrowly 
interpreted  by  Mr.  Bilbo  as  'of  the  Parisian  underworld'  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  those  he  has  chosen  are  in  this  category.  In  reality  his 
interests  and  outlook  ranged  much  further,  as  all  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  a  set  oiGil  Bias  Illustre  of  those  years  will  know.  But 
whatever  person  of  whatever  class  Steinlen  drew,  his  pencil  brought 
to  life  and  invested  with  such  actuality  and  truth  of  character  that 
we  unfailingly  recognize  them  and  can  almost  swear  we  have  met 
them  in  the  flesh. 

One  of  Lautrec's  most  fascinating  discoveries,  though  not  much  in 
evidence  in  this  book,  was  the  effect  of  reverse  illumination  on  the 
human  face,  the  warm  reflected  glow  from  the  footlights  and  the 
opposition  of  blue  shadow  where  the  lights  are  normally  seen.  Apart 
from  their  prodigious  skill  both  of  these  artists  were,  as  Mr.  Bilbo  says, 
'very  conscious  of  humanity  in  all  its  greatness  and  in  all  its  weak- 
ness.' It  is  this  combination  of  qualities,  plus  a  full  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  their  own  period,  that  will  keep  their  work  of  peren- 
nial freshness  and  abiding  interest.  The  biographies  of  these  two 
artists  are  summarized  in  brief  chronological  records. — A.  C. 

THE  WATCH  REPAIRER'S  INSTRUCTOR 
By  F.  W.  Britten 
(London:  The  Technical  Press,  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net) 

THE  opening  chapter,  devoted  to  'Early  Time  Measures  and  Mod- 
ern Watches,'  gives  a  brief  but  very  scholarly  outline  of  history, 
from  the  sundials  and  clepsydras  of  ancient  Egypt  to  the  modern 
American  lever  movement.  Three  further  chapters  of  a  more  technical 
nature,  each  embracing  a  number  of  subjects  and  watch  repairer's 
problems,  including  examining,  cleaning,  adjustment,  tools,  materials, 
parts  and  processes  used  in  watch  work,  to  name  only  a  few,  bring 
this  most  instructive  little  volume  to  an  end. 

While  it  has  been  said  that  'watch-repairing  cannot  be  learned 
from  books,'  it  is  certain  that  the  wealth  of  information  contained 
within  these  pages,  in  so  concise  a  form  and  so  short  a  space,  will  prove 
invaluable  to  the  average  horologist,  professional  or  amateur,  and  to 
all  collectors  of  antique  time-pieces. — P.  G.  F. 

EXMOOR  VILLAGE 
By  W.  J.  Turner 
With  2()  Photographs  in  Colour  and  22  in  Black  and  White  by 
John  Hinde 

Supplemi    tary  Charts  in  Colour  designed  by  the  Isotype  Institute 
(London:  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.  15s.  net) 

THIS  book,  volume  one  of  a  new  series  entitled  British  Ways  of  Life, 
records  an  interesting  experiment:  it  is  also  another  attempt  at 
originality  of  presentation,  the  most  striking  feature  of  which  is  the 
full-page  photographs  in  colour.  The  author  and  editor, 
Mr.  VV  J.  Turner,  the  well-known  poet  and  critic  whose  lamented 
death  occurred  only  recently,  has  written  the  text  and  correlated  and 
arranged  the  studies  made  by  reporters  and  photographers  at  Luc- 
combe  in  conditions  of  'Mass-Observation'  on  the  spot.  This  village 
of  twenty-four  cottages  with  no  main  drainage  and  seventy-four  in- 
habitants, one  of  those  'which  has  changed  least  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  the  present  day,'  has  been  chosen  as  the  first  object  of 
study,  a  new  form  of  inquisition  which  has  resulted  in  the  gleaning 
and  storing  of  much  knowledge.  It  is  just  by  attention  to  seeming 
trifles  that  so  much  valuable  material  comes  to  light.  The  broad  im- 
pression is  filled  in  with  personal  details,  accounts  ofliving  conditions, 


local  characters,  occupations,  recreations,  conversations  in  the  local 
vernacular,  the  tools  used,  and  various  aspects  of  daily  life.  There  is 
even  an  inventory  of  the  contents  of  a  typical  cottage.  These  are  by  no 
means  dry  statistics,  but  interesting  facts,  as  they  reveal  how  little  the 
impact  of  modernity  with  its  changing  conditions  has  affected  this 
corner  of  rural  England.  The  village  folk  are  still  farming  the  land, 
cutting  wood  with  the  same  tools  and  hunting  in  the  same  way  as  they 
did  hundreds  of  years  ago.  It  is  a  not  unpleasant  surprise  to  learn  that 
most  of  the  schoolchildren  show  no  desire  for  an  urban  life,  but  wish 
to  remain  on  the  farms  or  go  into  service.  Here  the  influence  of  the 
cinema  does  not  exist. 

Luccombe  was  formerly  part  of  the  property  of  Sir  Richard  Acland 
and  now  belongs  by  deed  of  gift  to  the  National  Trust.  It  nestles  in  a 
richly  wooded  district,  companioned  by  villages  equally  beautiful, 
and  beyond  them  'stretches  mile  upon  mile  of  heather  and  gorse- 
covered  moorland.'  The  monochrome  illustrations  provide  some 
delightful  views  of  this  enchanting  country.  It  is  a  stag-hunting  coun- 
try, though  otter,  fox  and  hare  also  pay  toll.  Lest  intending  motor- 
trippers  may  have  designs  on  this  delectable  region  we  warn  them 
that  dangers  are  lurking  in  the  steep,  narrow  and  tortuous  lanes, 
'muddy  and  water-logged  in  the  wet  weather'  (and  how  it  can  rain 
in  Devon!),  'rutted  and  viewless  in  summer,  twisting,  full  of  corners  in 
endless  meanderings.'  And  so  we  hope  they  will  remain. 

Of  the  colour-plates,  we  can  only  give  our  opinion  that  they  are  a 
defacement  to  the  book,  harsh,  crude  and  utterly  unnatural.  No, 
colour  photography  has  not  yet  attained  the  power  to  render  the 
subtleties  of  atmospheric  gradation. — H.  G.  F. 


IMPERIAL  OSTERLEY 

(Continued  from  page  80) 

times,  at  least  once.  The  accepted  design  is  dated  May  iG 
1776*  and  the  bed  was  probably  nearing  completion 
when  he  did  the  counterpane  design,  dated  Aug  kj  1776  + 
and  to  be  illustrated  in  a  later  article.  Even  Mr.  Child  did 
not  like  the  bill.  It  is  said  that  he  flew  into  a  rage  and  tore 
up  the  receipt  and  would  tell  no  one  the  cost.*  Walpole 
did  not  like  the  bed,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  the  most  beauti- 
ful piece  of  furniture  in  the  house.  But  it  is  far  and  away 
the  most  important.  Here  is  all  Osterley:  the  'Eve'  as  well 
as  the  Adam,  the  Child  millions  and  Jodrell  'theatre,'  the 
'East  Indies'  fancy  and  the  'Grecian'  in  one  fantastic 
dream. 

*  Ibid.,  Vol.  17,  No.  157.      f  Ibid.,  Vol.  17,  No.  159.      %  Guide,  p.  51. 


HENRY  WILLIAM  BURGESS  . 

(Continued  from  page  105) 

in  1844,  when  he  sent  to  the  Academy  a  picture  entitled 
Entrance  to  Dover  Castle  in  the  time  of  Cromwell.  It  was  sent 
whilst  he  was  staying  in  Castle  Street,  Dover,  apparently 
the  guest  of  W.  Burgess,  a  topographical  draughtsman. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  death  of  Henry  William  Burgess  in 
the  Somerset  House  Registers  (1843-56). 

Are  we  right,  I  wonder,  in  assuming  that  from  Dover, 
Burgess  set  out  on  another  Continental  sketching  expedi- 
tion from  which  he  never  returned,  having  lived  long 
enough  to  see  his  two  famous  pupils  both  working  for 
Punch,  and  leaving  behind  him  a  twenty-one-year-old  son 
about  to  leave  Cambridge,  and  another,  John  Bagnold, 
still  at  school,  who  was  to  carry  on  the  family  tradition  of 
painting  and  in  the  fifth  generation  to  win  Academic 
rank? 

1827,  are  the  only  English  scenes.  In  one  the  lines  seem  to  have  been  drawn 
with  a  dry  brush,  or  possibly  a  feather,  as  the  linework  has  the  broken 
quality  of  chalk. 
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IN    THE    AUCTION  ROOMS 

By  T.  P.  GREIG 


THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  KENT'S  COLLECTION 

AT  the  time  of  compiling  these  notes  (May  2nd),  the  most 
interesting  of  the  1947  sales  was  that  of  the  late  Duke  of  Kent's 
art  treasures,  which  were  briefly  described  in  these  columns 
last  March.  The  dispersal  occupied  Christie's  for  three  days  (March 
1 2th- 1 4th),  and  at  each  session  a  large  company  saw  many  sharp 
contests  for  the  more  important  works  offered.  The  sale  ended  in  a 
total  of  £92,341  being  recorded — the  objects  of  art  and  decorative 
furniture  realized  £69,543;  the  silver  £5,800,  and  the  pictures 
£16,998.  The  first  of  the  three  catalogues  to  be  dealt  with  was  that  of 
the  objects  of  art  and  decorative  furniture  (mainly  of  English  crafts- 
manship). Here,  the  first  notable  piece  to  be  submitted  was  a  pair  of 
Chinese  porcelain  figures  of  phoenixes,  their  plumage  enamelled  in 
colours,  on  rockwork  plinths  mottled  with  blue  and  mauve  (15*  in. 
high),  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period,  which  went  to  Mr.  Sydney  Moss  for 
£1,417  1  os.  Then  followed  a  pair  of  K'ang  Hsi  cylindrical  vases 
(19  in.  high)  enamelled  with  dragons  and  branches  of  peonies  in 
various  colours  on  a  coral  ground,  which  changed  hands  at  £1,3 12  10s. 
The  Dresden  porcelains  included  an  equestrian  figure  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  with  a  Negro  page,  on  an  oval  plinth  encrusted  with  gilt 
flowers  (illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur  for  last  March,  p.  67),  which 
fetched  £945;  a  figure  of  the  Comtesse  de  Kosel,  wearing  flowered  crin- 
oline, carrying  a  pug  dog  in  her  left  arm  with  another  at  her  feet, 
£588;  a  pair  of  figures  of  a  cock  and  hen,  on  plinths  encrusted  with 
branches  of  flowers  and  an  egg,  £819;  and  a  pair  of  green  parrots 
perched  on  tree  stumps,  with  branches  in  high  relief,  £65 1 .  A 
Sevres  dessert  service  (267  pieces),  painted 
with  flower  sprays  in  blue  and  gold  feuilh 
de  chou  borders,  made  £609.  The  choice 
Chippendale    mahogany    furniture  in- 
cluded eighteen  chairs  and  two  armchairs, 
the  centre  of  the  backs  pierced  with  arches 
and  the  tops  carved  with  sprays  of  flowers 
and  foliage,  the  straight  legs  and  borders  of 
the  seats  carved  with  latticework,  and  with 
fretwork  corner  brackets,  which  brought 
£2,310;  two  armchairs,  one  covered  with 
needlework  of  a  floral  design,  the  other 
with  needlework  showing  Chinese  figures, 
animals  and  birds,  £882;  six  chairs,  on 
straight  legs  pierced  with  corner  brackets, 
upholstered  with  needlework  illustrating 
Classical  figures,  birds  and  flowers,  £945; 
a  cabinet  (38  in.  wide),  with  folding  glass 
doors  at  top,  drawer  in  the  centre  forming 
secretaire,  and  four  drawers  below,  £609; 
a  kneehole  table,  with  eight  drawers  and 
arched  centre  enclosing  a  cupboard  (52  in. 
wide),  £682  ios.;  and  a  pair  of  console 
tables,  each  with  a  frieze  of  running  scroll- 
work, on  claw  support  and  oblong  feet 
(28  in.  wide),  £525.  A  pair  of  late  eight- 
eenth-century  English   marquetry  com- 
modes, each  with  two  drawers,  inlaid  with 
a  vase,  birds,  a  musical  trophy  and  flowers 
in  various  woods  on  rosewood  ground  with 
tulipwood  borders,  sold  for  £1,627  IOS-!  a 
Louis  XV  marquetry  toilet  table,  with  lift- 
ing top  in  three  divisions  and  a  writing- 
slide,  inlaid  with  a  musical  trophy  and 
branches  of  flowers  on  harewood  ground  in       A  sulT  Qp  BRIGHT  STE£L  armour,  formerly  IN  the 
kingwood  borders,  £546;  a  Queen  Anne       meyrick  colln  :  edward  ledger   \r.E,  Christie's 


walnut  settee  (5  ft.  wide),  on  scroll  legs  and  club  feet,  covered  with 
needlework  illustrating  the  Fall  oj  Phaeton,  landscape  and  flowers  in 
coloured  silks,  and  medallions  on  the  border  of  the  seat  inlaid  with 
crests  in  marquetry,  £1,785;  a  pair  of  walnut  card  tables,  of  the  same 
period,  on  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  ball-and-claw  feet,  £945;  two 
walnut  stools,  of  William  and  Mary  design,  with  rectangular  legs  and 
X-shaped  stretchers,  the  top  covered  with  needlework  depicting 
animals,  birds  and  flowers  in  coloured  silks,  £504;  and  a  pair  of 
Georgian  mahogany  oval  jardinieres,  mounted  with  brass  bands  and 
goats'-head-and-ring  handles,  on  mahogany  stands  with  fluted  frieze 
and  cabriole  legs  finishing  in  hoof  feet,  £609.  The  top  price  in  the 
silver  section,  £900,  was  given  for  two  silver-gilt  square  tea  caddies, 
on  openwork  scroll  feet,  the  bodies  chased  with  festoons  of  flowers, 
and  the  covers  with  berry  finials  (22  oz.  8  dwt.)  by  Daniel  Smith  and 
Robert  Sharp,  1766  and  1767;  a  pair  of  candelabra,  also  in  silver-gilt, 
each  with  branches  for  two  lights,  on  square  bases  and  fluted  baluster 
stems,  by  John  Carter,  1771  (125  oz.  10  dwt.),  £480;  a  pair  of  vase- 
shaped  wine  coolers,  each  supported  on  a  circular  plinth  resting  on 
four  couchant  lions,  on  a  square  base  with  curved  sides  on  ball  feet,  by 
Benjamin  Smith,  1808  (367  oz.  15  dwt.),  originally  in  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge Collection,  £460;  an  oblong  tray,  with  foliage  handles,  by 
J.  Craddock  and  W.  Reid,  1813  (185  oz.  3  dwt.),  £300.  Interest  in  the 
pictures  was  centred  in  the  three  classic  works  by  Claude  le  Lorrain, 
illustrated  in  our  March  issue  (pp.  59,  64  and  65).  The  three  brought 
a  total  of  £6,930,  as  against  the  £3,885  paid  for  them  in  the  Captain 
R.  B.  Brassey  sale  at  Christie's  in  1940.  The  prices  now  were  £3,045 
for  Priests  Sacrificing  to  Apollo,  or  the  Idolatry  of  Solomon;  £2,310  for  The 
Landing  of  Aeneas  in  Italy;  and  £1,575  for  A 
Herdsman  driving  Cattle  through  a  River.  The 
Barber  Institute,  Birmingham  University, 
gave  £525  for  The  Repose  in  Egypt,  by  the 
Pisa-born    painter,    Orazio  Gentileschi, 
which  came  out  of  the  Margam  Castle, 
Glamorgan,  sale  in  1941  for  £399.  Three 
flower  pieces,  by  the  Dutch  master  Jan  van 
Huysum,  realized  £1,869;  a  small  portrait 
of  a  young  man,  in  black  dress  and  hat, 
standing  in  an  apartment  holding  a  stick, 
by  G.  Terburg,  £441 ;  and  A  View  of  II 
Ponle  Rimini,  near  Rome,  with  peasants  washing 
clothes,  by  Richard  Wilson,  £399. 


PICTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND 
PRINTS 

THE  first  picture  sale  of  the  year  at 
Christie's  (January  31st)  included  a 
small,  unframed  panel  portrait  of  Rem- 
brandt, in  a  dark  cloak  with  gold  chain  and 
black  cap,  attributed  to  the  artist,  which 
made  £787  ios. ;  The  Harbour  Mouth: 
Moonlight,  painted  by  A.  Wahlberg  in 
1869,  £714;  The  Road  Wagon:  a  scene  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  by  W.  Shayer,  sen..  ^693; 
Lambeth,  -looking  towards  Westminste  by  J. 
Stark,  £546;  and  a  small  pan  I  of  a 
coastal  scene,  with  fishing-boats  coming 
ashore  and  men-o'-war  in  the  distance,  by 
W.  van  de  Velde,  £462.  On  February  7th, 
a  panel  by  the  Hungarian  painter,  Michael 
de  Munkacsy  (1844- 1900),  A  Tale  of  Love, 
changed  hands  at  £525;  and  A  Marriage  by 
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Registrar,  by  W.  Dendy  Sadler, 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy,  1 90 1,  £409   1  os.  The 
sale   on   February   21st  in- 
cluded a  few  works  from  the 
collection   of  the   late  Mr. 
Henry  Mason,  of  Bankfield, 
Bingley,    Yorkshire — notably 
a  small  Reynolds  portrait  of 
Lady  Mary  Isabella,  Duchess  of 
Rutland,  when  a  young  girl,  in 
white  dress,  in  a  painted  oval, 
which  brought  £1,207  10s.; 
A  Melody  of  Other  Days,  paint- 
ed in  1877  by  F.  Fagerlin, 
£987;   and  a  Birket  Foster 
water-colour  drawing,  A  Lane 
near    Dorking,    £903.  Seven 
days  later,  a  small  Guardi 
painting  of  a  view  near  Ven- 
ice, with  gondolas  and  figures, 
sold  for  £2,310;  and  £630 
was  paid  for  a  Murillo  render- 
ing of  St.  Rufina,  dressed  in 
blue  with  white  scarf  and  red 
cloak,  holding  a  martyr's  palm 
and  two  pottery  vases;  while 
on   March    7  th,    £714  was 
given  for  A  Love  Letter,  by  F. 
Fagerlin;  and,  on  March  21st, 
a  pair  of  unframed  panels  of 
battle  scenes,  by  an  unknown 
artist    of  the   early  Italian 
school,  realized  £880,  as  against  the  £1 1  1  is.  paid  for  them  in  1902. 
Two  pictures  of  sporting  subjects  painted  by  J.  Ferneley  in  1831  and 
1832,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  F.  H.  J.  Drummond,  of  Sher- 
bourne  House,  Warwick,  brought  £2,992  10s.  at  Christie's  on  March 
28th — the  first,  a  portrait  of  John  Drummond,  in  scarlet  coat,  on  horse- 
back, with  his  groom  standing  holding  a  hunter,  and  huntsmen  and 
hounds  in  the  distance,  fetched  £1,680;  the  second,  a  view  over 
undulating  country  with  huntsmen  and  hounds  in  full  cry,  made 
£1,312  1  os.  From  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton  came  an  arched-top  panel 
of  The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  by  an  artist  known  as  the  'Master  of  Frank- 
furt,' £1,680;  and  other  properties  included  A  Squally  Day  at  the 
Mouth  of  a  River,  by  Jan  van  Goyen,  signed  and  dated  1647,  which 
brought  £892  1  os.;  and  Building  Houses  with  a  Pack  of  Cards,  painted 
about  1740  by  Francis  Hayman  for  Jonathan  Tyers,  proprietor  of 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  £504.  On  April  2nd,  a  woody  landscape,  with 
cottages  and  figures,  by  P.  Nasmyth,  1 830,  made  £462 ;  on  April  25th, 
a  few  works  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Clark,  father  of  the 
former  Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  included  a  small  composition 
of  dahlias  in  a  vase  with  grapes  and  peaches  on  a  plate,  painted  by 
Fantin-Latour  in  1868,  which  realized  £1,995 — this  had  cost  Mr. 
Clark  £420     ill'  Humphrey  Roberts  sale  in  1908;  and  on  May  2nd, 
La  Fenelre  Ouverte,  by  E.  Vuillard;  and  The  Rainbow:  a  view  between 
Hampstead  and  Harrow,  by  Constable,  each  sold  for  £924. 

Sotheby's  (n  si  1947  sale  (January  29th)  included  a  pair  of  small 
panels,  A  Cardinal  holding  a  glass  of  Wine,  and  A  Cardinal  writing  at  a 
Table,  by  Georges  Crocgaert,  which  fetched  £575;  and  a  little  Fantin- 
Latour  p. anting  of  purple  and  yellow  pansies  growing  in  flower-pots, 
mafic  £520.  On  February  5th,  a  Guardi  composition  of  a  view  near 
Venice,  with  figures  unloading  merchandise  from  a  boat  lying  off  a 
quay,  changed  hands  at  £2,000;  The  York  to  London  Coach  changing 
horses  at  a  Hostelry,  by  J.  F.  Herring,  sen.,  1844,  £400;  The  Wynnstay 
Hunt,  by  H.  Calvert,  £920;  a  R.  Ruysch  flower  piece  of  a  bouquet  of 
loses  and  other  flowers  in  a  glass  vase  standing  on  a  reddish  marble  slab, 
£520;  and  an  A.  Cuyp  landscape  with  a  herdsman,  a  dog  and  three 
cows,  £550;  while,  on  March  5th,  a  series  of  forty-five  engraver's 
proofs  of  Landscape  characteristic  of  English  Scenery,  by  D.  Lucas,  after 
Constable,  made  £220;  and  £185  was  paid  for  a  complete  set  of  T. 


Girtin's  Views  of  Paris,  twenty  soft-ground  etchings,  before  the  aqua- 
tint ground  was  added,  coloured  by  the  artist.  Seven  days  later, 
£400  was  given  for  A  Tinker  and  his  Family,  with  Horses  and  Donkeys,  by 
W.  Shayer;  and,  on  March  19th,  three  small  landscapes  by  Gains- 
borough totalled  £1,880— one,  showing  a  young  girl  carrying  a  child, 
coming  from  a  cottage  door,  fetched  £980;  a  scene  with  three  cows 
resting  on  a  bank  by  a  stream,  £520;  and  an  evening  study  of  two 
figures  descending  a  path  leading  from  a  cottage  on  the  edge  of  a 
wood,  £$8o;The  Finding  of  Moses,  by  Tintoretto,  £680;  a  Ferrarese 
school  panel,  showing  St.  Sebastian  tied  to  a  tree  in  the  foreground, 
looking  up  towards  an  angel  appearing  in  a  cloud,  £850;  and  a  small 
Watteau  panel,  L'Escorte  d'Equipages,  £920.  On  April  23rd,  a  small 
unfinished  water-colour  drawing,  Lincoln  Cathedral  seen  from  the 
West,  by  Peter  de  Wint,  fetched  £300;  a  painting  by  Frank  M. 
Bennett,  The  Landlord's  Story,  £390;  and  A  Warm  Fire  and  a  Happy 
Home,  by  G.  Chierici,  1870,  £380;  and,  on  April  30th,  a  small  W. 
van  de  Velde,  the  Elder,  grisaille  on  panel  of  Dutch  Men-o'-war  off  a 
Crowded  Shore,  realized  £600. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECT'S 

AT  Christie's,  on  January  30th,  a  Louis  XV  marquetry  commode, 
with  shaped  front,  inlaid  with  branches  of  flowers  on  tulipwood 
ground  in  kingwood  borders,  made  £567;  on   February  13th,  a 
Chinese  porcelain  dinner  service  (141  pieces),  painted  with  cornu- 
copia of  flowers,  flower  sprays  and  drapery  festoons  in  brown  and 
gold  in  the  European  taste,  fetched  £441;  while,  on  February  27th, 
four  pairs  of  blue-velvet  curtains  sold  for  £315,  and  a  Persian  carpet 
(18J  ft.  X   10.V  ft.),  with  red  and  blue  medallion  and  branches  of 
flowers  on  a  grey  ground,  for  £441.  A  total  of  £22,398  was  recorded 
on  March  6th,  when  £1,155  was  given  for  twelve  Chippendale 
mahogany  chairs,  with  pierced  vase-shaped  centres,  on  cabriole  legs, 
carved  with  foliage  in  the  French  taste,  and  scroll  feet,  the  seats 
covered  with  red  damask;  a  Louis  XVI  suite  of  two  settees  and  twelve 
fauteuils,  with  gilt-fluted  frameworks,  upholstered  with  Aubusson  tap- 
estry, made  £1,732  10s.;  a  Louis  XVI  clock,  movement  by  Duterte  a 
Paris,  in  a  Sevres  gros-bleu  case,  £997  10s. ;  a  parquetry  secretaire,  of 
the  same  period,  inlaid  with  cube  pattern  in  tulip-  and  kingwood, 
£945;  a  Louis  XVI  five-leaf  screen,  with  canvas  panels  painted  with 
medallions  of  landscapes,  etc.,  by  Frederic  Schall,  £65 1 ;  a  Thomas 
Tompion  clock,  in  a  tall  walnut  case,  £787  10s. ;  and  four  panels  of 
seventeenth-century  Flemish  tapestry,  woven  with  subjects  emblem- 
atical of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  given  to  the  great  grandfather  of 
Count  Paul  Munster  for  his  services,  as  Prime  Minister  of  Hanover,  to 
George  III  about  1813,  £819.  On  March  20th,  a  pair  of  French  par- 
quetry cabinets,  inlaid  with  cube  pattern  in  tulip-  and  kingwood,  by 
J.  F.  Leleu,  changed  hands  at  £892  10s. ;  and  an  Ispahan  carpet 
(21ft.  gin.  X  20  ft.  6  in.),  with  rosettes  and  formal  foliage  on  buff  and 
blue  panels,  £504.  On  April  17th,  four  panels  of  Flemish  tapestry, 
woven  with  the  story  of  Jason,  Medea  and  the  Golden  Fleece,  fetched 
£525;  and  an  Aubusson  carpet  (17  ft.  4  in.  X  13  ft.),  with  flowers  and 
trelliswork  on  a  cream  ground,  £357.  Interest  in  the  sale  of  May  1st 
was  centred  in  a  pair  of  panels  of  Beauvais  tapestry,  worked  with 
Chinoiserie  subjects,  forming  part  of  a  set  of  six  panels  woven  under 
the  directorship  of  Les  Freres  Filleul  (171 1-22)  and  known  as  la 
premiere  tenture  Chinoise.  These  two  magnificent  panels,  which  changed 
hands  at  £3,150,  belonged  to  the  Earl  Cadogan  and  used  to  hang  in 
his  old  Suffolk  residence,  Culford  Hall.  Lord  Cadogan  also  sent  to  this 
sale  a  pair  of  Gobelins  panels,  woven  with  animals  and  birds  in  land- 
scapes, forming  part  of  eight  hangings  known  as  the  "Indian  set.' 
This  pair  brought  £924.  A  complete  set  of  the  panels  was  presented 
to  the  Emperor  of  China  and  was  in  the  Palace  of  Yuen  Meng  Yuen 
when  the  Palace  was  looted  in  1861,  and  one  panel  of  the  set  (  The 
Animal  Fight)  now  hangs  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  Oxford.  This 
May  Day  sale  was  also  notable  for  the  number  of  fine  pieces  of  old 
furniture  from  various  sources.  Among  the  Chippendale  mahogany 
items  were  three  chairs,  on  cabriole  legs  and  lions'-claw  feet,  the  seats 
and  backs  covered  with  needlework  of  a  floral  design  in  coloured  silks 
and  wools,  together  with  an  armchair,  en  suite,  which  realized  £1.344; 
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a  winged  armchair,  on  cabriole  legs  and  ball-and-claw  feet,  up- 
holstered in  needlework,  also  of  a  floral  design,  £483;  and  a  settee,  on 
cabriole  legs  and  scroll  feet,  covered  with  needlework  illustrating 
Classical  figures  in  coloured  silks  and  flowers  and  foliage  in  coloured 
silks  and  wools,  £735;  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  semicircular  card  table 
with  gate  supports,  on  faceted  baluster  legs  and  shaped  stretcher, 
with  three  small  drawers  in  the  frieze,  £462;  a  walnut  cabinet,  of  the 
same  period,  the  sloping  centre  forming  secretaire  and  four  drawers 
below,  £441 ;  and  six  Charles  II  walnut  chairs  and  an  armchair,  on 
spirally  turned  legs  and  stretchers,  with  oval  panels  of  canework  in 
the  backs,  and  the  seats  covered  with  green  velvet,  £525. 

Sotheby's  sale,  on  February  14th,  included  a  panel  of  eighteenth- 
century  English  tapestry,  representing  Fite  Champetre,  based  on  sub- 
jects after  Watteau,  which  made  £850;  another,  The  Swing,  based  on 
'Plaisirs  Champetres'  at  Chantilly,  £550;  a  George  II  mahogany 
bookcase  cabinet,  the  lower  part  fitted  with  three  drawers,  with  tray 
shelves  under  enclosed  by  a  pair  of  panelled  doors,  £660;  and  an 
eighteenth-century  mahogany  tea  table,  supported  on  carved  cab- 
riole legs  and  terminating  in  French  scroll  feet,  £420.  On  February 
21st,  £640  was  given  for  a  pair  of  Louis  XVI  satinwood  cabinets,  one 
fitted  as  a  secretaire,  the  other  with  shelves,  on  tapering  legs,  united  by 
tray  stretchers;  a  Queen  Anne  narrow  bureau  cabinet  of  burr- 
walnut,  feathered  and  cross-banded,  on  bracket  feet,  £580;  a 
Sheraton  satinwood  secretaire-bookcase,  on  splayed  feet,  £510;  a 
Chippendale  mahogany  commode,  the  serpentine  front  fitted  with 
two  short  and  three  long  drawers,  on  bracket  feet,  £430;  and  a  Wor- 
cester porcelain  fluted  dish  (Wall  period),  by  O'Neale,  the  scale-blue 
ground  with  gilt  Rococo  panels  alternately  of  birds,  cattle  and  horses, 
enclosing  in  the  centre  a  circular  panel  painted  with  a  seated  figure  of 
a  man,  etc.,  £200.  An  extremely  rare  glass  goblet,  dated  1577,  the 
bowl  etched  with  two  hounds,  one  of  them  pursuing  a  unicorn  and 
the  other  a  stag,  changed  hands  at  £1,400  at  Sotheby's  on  February 
25th.  The  earliest  dated  English  glass  known,  it  was  made  by  the 
Venetian  glass  maker,  Jacob  Verzelini,  who  worked  at  St.  Olave's-at- 
the-Crutched-Friars,  and  became  an  English  citizen  in  1576.  The 
original  stem  and  foot  of  the  goblet  are  missing,  having  been  replaced 
by  a  seventeenth-century  pear-wood  foot  with  a  narrow  silver  rim. 
This  piece  was  illustrated  and  described  in  The  Connoisseur  of  July, 
1939,  p.  42,  and  also  illustrated  on  p.  4  of  The  Connoisseur  Souvenir 
of  the  Antique  Dealers'  Fair,  191"/.  On  March  12th,  a  thirteenth-century 
Limoges  enamel  plaque  from  a  bookbinding,  representing  Christ  in 
Glory  in  a  mandorla,  surrounded  by  the  symbols  of  the  evangelists, 
realized  £500;  while,  on  March  21st,  a  glass  goblet,  enamelled  with  a 
coat-of-arms,  by  Beilby,  of  Newcastle,  made  £250;  a  large  lead 
crystal  punch-bowl,  supported  on  a  canopied  base  terminating  in  a 
hollow  conical  foot  with  wide  fold,  £200;  and  a  mahogany  octagonal 
writing-table  with  leather-covered  top  and  four  frieze  drawers,  the 
conforming  pedestals  fitted  with  drawers  and  cupboards,  £400. 
Again,  on  March  25th,  a  fine  Imperial  Chinese  jade  vessel  and  cover, 
of  archaic  bronze  form,  carved  in  relief  with  dragons  amid  cloud 
bands,  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period,  brought  £1,600;  a  pair  of  large 
bowls,  of  plain,  deep  shape,  on  circular  feet,  in  beautiful  white  jade 
giving  the  impression  of  driven  snow  through  transmitted  light,  of  the 
same  period,  £1,100;  a  Ch'ien  Lung  Imperial  dark  green  jade  brush- 
pot,  the  exterior  carved  in  high  relief  with  three  Sages  wending  their 
way  towards  the  Taoist  Retreat  in  the  Kun  Lun  Mountains,  £900; 
a  pair  of  eighteenth-century  carved  green-jade  bowls  and  covers  of  six- 
lobed  foliate  form  and  almost  eggshell  thinness,  £880;  a  pair  of 
famille-verte  biscuit  figures  of  kylins,  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period,  £500;  a 
pair  of  Ch'ien  Lung  famille-rose  figures  of  cranes,  each  with  one  leg 
raised  resting  on  the  high  blue-washed  rockwork  bases,  £530;  a  pair 
of  figures  of  peasants,  also  in  famille  rose  and  of  the  same  period,  £580; 
a  pair  of  bronze  food-vessels  and  covers,  on  rectangular  bases,  of  the 
Chou  Dynasty,  £500;  and  a  Yin-Chou  Dynasty  bronze  food-vessel, 
supported  on  a  high  hollow  foot,  and  the  double  handles  in  the  form 
of  birds,  £520 — all  these  pieces  came  from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Henry  Brown.  On  April  1  ith,  an  Amstel  porcelain  table  service  (232 
pieces)  painted  with  various  peasant  scenes  within  gilt  dentate  bord- 
ers, made  £500;  and,  on  April  18th,  a  Louis  XV  commode,  of  tran- 
sition type,  signed  P.  A.  Foullet,  whose  work  is  represented  in  the 


ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  BEAUVAIS  TAPESTRY  PANELS  :  EARL  OF  CADOGAN 
COLLECTION   :  SOLD    AT   CHKISTIE'S    FOR   £3,150    TO  GOODEN  AND  FOX 

Wallace  Collection,  with  bowed  centre  and  curved  sides  inlaid  with 
shaped  marquetry  panels  bordered  with  kingwood  and  tulipwood, 
changed  hands  at  £1,500;  a  walnut  long-case  clock,  movement  by 
Joseph  h'nibb,  £440;  a  cream  lacquer  bracket  clock,  movement  by 
Peter  Garon,  £400;  and  a  Chinese  carpet  (14  ft.  6  in.  X  11  ft.  9  in.)  in 
emerald  green,  with  a  cut  raised  design  of  scrolled  foliage,  £380. 

At  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley's,  on  March  2  1st,  furniture  belonging 
to  the  late  Sir  Abe  Bailey  included  a  pair  of  mahogany  open  arm- 
chairs, covered  with  blue  brocotelle,  and  reputed  to  have  been  made 
by  Chippendale  for  the  then  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  which  fetched  £600; 
and  a  pair  of  Canton  enamelled  porcelain  vases,  £370;  while,  on 
April  1  ith,  a  Stuart  gros-  and  petit-point  needlework  panel,  designed 
with  cupids  and  other  figures,  birds  and  animals  in  landscapes,  the 
property  of  Earl  Beatty,  made  £200. 

Robinson  and  Foster's  sale  of  the  contents  of  Schomberg  House, 
Pall  Mall,  belonging  to  Princess  Helen  Victoria  and  Princess  Marie 
Louise,  included  a  pair  of  George  III  elbow  chairs,  with  square  backs 
and  open  carved  arms  and  square  supports,  upholstered  in  crimson 
silk  damask  and  embroidered  with  the  Royal  Arms,  which  fetched 
£546.  These  chairs  are  said  to  have  been  made  for  George  III  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Chester,  and  later  presented  to  the  late 
Prince  Christian  by  the  first  Duke  of  Westminster. 

SILVER 

THE  most  important  of  Christie's  1947  silver  sales  was  that  of  the 
collection  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  removed  from  Low- 
ther  Castle,  which  took  place  on  February  19th  and  20th,  when  total 
of  £45,769  was  recorded.  The  top  price,  £7,800,  was  given  for  mag- 
nificent toilet  service  of  thirty-four  pieces,  weighing  approx  nately 
5 1 7  oz.  9  dwt.,  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  1 708.  Each  of  the  caskets  and  boxes, 
candlesticks,  toilet  mirror  and  other  requisites  is  engraved  with  the 
Lowther  crest,  the  Garter  motto,  and  an  Earl's  coronet.  A  set  of  six 
sconces,  the  oval  wallplates  of  shaped  outline  repousse  and  chased  in 
the  centres  with  Classical  figures,  two  apparently  dated  1668  and  bear- 
ing the  maker's  mark  I.N.  with  a  bird  below,  and  four  by  Charles  Shelley, 
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AN  IMPERIAL  JADE  VESSEL  AND  COVER,  CH'IEN  LUNG  PERIOD,  FROM 
MR.  HENRY  BROWN'S  COLLECTION,  SOLD  LATELY  AT  SOTHEBY'S  FOR  £1,600 


about  1670,  each  fitted  with  three  scroll  branches  with  lluted  and 
gadrooned  wax-pans  and  moulded  nozzles,  by  Paul  Storr  (986  oz. 
10  dwt.),  sold  for  £1,150;  a  centre  piece,  of  oval  form,  on  four  scroll 
feet,  chased  with  cherubs'  masks  and  flowers,  by  Paul  de  Lamcrie, 
1748,  on  a  shaped  oblong  plinth  supported  by  lour  feet  chased  with 
Cupids,  by  Paul  Storr,  1816  (355  oz.),  £850;  forty-eight  dinner 
plates,  forty  by  Digby  Scott  and  Benjamin  Smith,  1804-5,  the  remainder 
by  William  Fountain,  1804  (1,114  oz-)>  £800;  a  pair  of  large  candle- 
sticks, with  lluted  column  stems  rising  from  square  wax-pans  sup- 
ported by  square  moulded  bases.  1683,  maker's  mark  D.B.  with  a  star 
below  (68  oz.  5  dwt.),  £850;  a  pair  of  circular  tazze,  on  moulded 
circular  feet,  engraved  w  ith  the  arms  of  Queen  Anne,  Garter  motto, 
Crown  and  initials  A.R.,  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  1 7 1 3  (53  oz.  10  dwt.), 
£780;  the  •Shield  of  Achilles.'  by  Philip  Rundell,  18122  (661  oz.),  from 
the  design  by. John  Flaxman,  based  on  the  description  of  the  forging 
of  Achilles's  Shield  by  Vulcan  in  Pope's  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad, 
Book  XVIII,  £520;  a  pair  of  candelabra,  each  with  branches  for  four 
lights,  by  Paul  Storr,  1816  (599  oz.  15  dwt.),  £580;  a  set  of  twelve 
candlesticks,  on  circular  bases,  the  stems  formed  as  four  caryatid 
female  figures,  by  Richard  Cooke,  1804  (401  oz.  5  dwt.),  £580;  and  a 
pair  of  candelabra,  on  circular  beaded  bases  and  baluster  stems,  each 
with  scroll  branches  for  two  lights,  by  John  Schojield,  1793  (310  oz. 
10  dwt.),  £540. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  February  6th,  a  plain  tankard,  the  cylindrical 
body  i;i|>ering  slightly  inwards  and  narrowing  towards  the  rim,  and 
die  ll.11  .  over  projecting  slightly  all  round  the  barrel,  1619,  maker's 
mark  R.li.  (17  oz.  18  dwt.),  realized  £660;  a  toilet  service  of  thirteen 
pi(  ■<  es  b]  arious  makers,  1675-98,  £600;  and  a  pair  of  double-lipped 
saucebo.i!  eac  h  with  double-scroll  handles,  on  oval  feet,  by  Peter 
An  bumbo,  1  724  (36  oz.  5  dwt.),  £540;  and,  on  February  27th.  a  tank- 


ard, with  cap-shaped  cover  and  bifurcated  thumbpiece,  and  scroll 
handle,  maker's  mark  R.H.  crowned,  1680  (24  oz.  12  dwt.),  made 
£340;  a  parcel-gilt  wine  cup,  the  bowl  of  sexfoil  outline,  tooled  with 
six  panels  each  containing  a  plumed  motif  outlined  with  the  chaser, 
supported  on  broad  collet  foot,  maker's  mark  G.M.,  a  bird  below  in  a 
heart-shaped  shield,  1640  (2  oz.  7  dwt.),  £220;  and  another,  the  bell- 
shaped  bowl  divided  into  five  panels,  each  punched  with  a  flower 
and  foliage,  on  collet  foot  with  a  wide  band  above,  maker's  mark 
probably  H.G.  between  mullets  and  pellets,  1654  (1  oz.  15  dwt.).  £100. 

On  March  6th,  a  pair  of  octagonal  tea  caddies,  by  John  Fainrll, 
1  718,  and  a  sugar  bowl  and  cover,  by  Joseph  Smith,  1734  (28  oz.  19 
dwt.),  fetched  £300;  while,  on  March  20th,  £125  was  paid  for  a 
kitchen  pepper,  by  William  Fleming,  1716  (2  oz.  3  dwt.);  £250  for  a 
sugar  basin  and  milk  jug,  1807,  no  maker's  mark  given  ( 14  oz.  5  dwt.) ; 
and  £355  for  a  tankard,  the  cylindrical  body  tapering  slightly  in- 
wards towards  the  reeded  rim,  with  cap-shaped  cover,  bifurcated 
thumbpiece  and  scroll  handle,  probably  by  John  Sutton,  1674  (21 
15  dwt.). 

At  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley's,  on  March  20th,  a  collection  belong- 
ing to  the  late  Sir  Abe  Bailey  included:  a  pair  of  two-handled  pi 
cups,  by  Anthony  Nclme,  1 7 14  (1 18  oz.  6  dwt.),  which  realized  £4 
an  oval  casket,  with  hinged  cover  and  clasp,  1673  (20  oz.  15  dw 
£430;  an  octagonal-shaped  plain  coffee  pot,  1718  (28  oz.  14  dwt 
£350;  a  pair  of  Irish  plain  circular  alms  dishes,  1724  (45  oz.  14  dwt 
£320;  and  a  plain  cup,  with  two  harp-shaped  handles,  by  Williai 
Clark,  Dublin,  171  7  (65  oz.  18  dwt.),  £280. 

THE  keen  bidding  for  arms  and  armour  of  the  Sixteenth  an( 
Seventeenth  Centuries  in  the  sale  of  the  collection  Formed  by  tl 
late  Mr.  Edward  Ledger,  of  Hampstead,  at  Christie's  on  May  15 
suggested  a  renewed  interest  in  the  collecting  of  the  martial  arts  am 
crafts.  The  219  lots  offered  brought  a  total  of  £1 1,099.  Towards  th 
sum,  £2,100  was  given  for  a  sixteenth-century  German  three-quarte 
suit  of  bright  steel  armour,  circa  1540,  all  the  plates  beautifully  etch 
with  floral  design  in  the  style  of  Valentine  Siebenberger.  and  th 
vertical  band  on  the  breastplate  embellished  with  the  double-head 
eagle,  the  Arms  of  Bavaria.  This  was  formerly  in  the  collection 
Sir  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick,  of  Goodrich  Court,  and  came  out  of  th 
E.  J.  Brett  sale  at  Christie's  in  1895  for  £787  10s.  A  muc  h  great? 
advance  was  shown  by  another  three-quarter  suit,  also  formerly  in  th 
armoury  of  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick.  In  the  Brett  sale.  1895.  it  made  onl 
£74  lis.  The  price  now  wras  £1.575  (scc  illustration).  The  decor 
dons  on  this  suit  include  etchings  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  Sun  an 
Moon,  and  figures  of  Holofernes:  w  hile  the  helmet,  which  does  n 
belong  to  the  suit,  is  said  to  have  once  been  in  the  possession  of  S 
Walter  Scott  and  is  engraved  in  his  portrait  at  Abbotsford.  Oth 
pieces  in  this  Ledger  sale  included  a  late  sixteenth-century  Spanis 
swept  hilt  rapier,  the  hilt  and  pommel  enriched  in  gold  with 
arabesque  design,  with  silver  wire  grip,  which  sold  for  £315;  a  s 
teenth-century  breastplate,  backplate  and  helmet,  of  russet  stee 
probably  the  work  of  Koloman  of  Augsburg,  etched  with  a  foliat 
design  introducing  various  Biblical  subjects,  £283  10s. ;  a  series 
thirty-nine  steel  stilettos  and  daggers,  of  the  late  Sixteenth  and  earl 
Seventeenth  Centuries,  £220  10s. ;  a  pair  of  seventeenth-centu 
North  Italian  snaphaunce  pistols,  elaborately  embellished  wit 
chased  steel  mounts,  barrels  inscribed  Domenico  Bonomino.  £273. 
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Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art  to  H.M.  Queen  Mary 


•  IO II  IV       SPARKS  LTD. 


Chinese  Xlfllorhs  of  Hrt 


A  pair  of  very  fine  Imperial  Porcelain  Rice  Bowls  and  Covers,  enamelled  with  dragons 
and  waves  in  five-colour  glazes  and  underglaze  blue.    Diameter  8  ins. 
Yung  Ch'eng  mark,  and  of  the  period  A.D.  1723-1735. 
From  the  Oswald  Liddell  Collection. 


128,  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  HIS  tfi 
M  A IESTY     KING    GEORGE    VI  <3 


BY    APPOINTMENT   TO    HER  LATE 
MAJESTY    QUEEN  VICTORIA 


G.  B.  Kent  and  Sons  Ltd., 
Brushmakers 


Beauty  Secret . . . 

The  majority  of  women  have  the  mistaken 
idea  that  if  you  brush  a  permanent  or 
natural  wave  it  is  likely  to  straighten  it 
and  spoil  the  "  set ".  Leading  hairdressers 
in  England  and  U.S.  know  that  the  more 
you  brush  a  permanent  or  natural  wave 
the  longer  it  will  last  and  the  more  it  im- 
proves the  hair  and  gives  a  glossy  finish 
to  the  "  set  ". 

THE  BEST  BRUSH  FOR 
THIS  PURPOSE  IS  .  .  . 


-Jf  Miss  Franks  Whitten  — 
London's  most  photographed  Blonde 
Model  and  Mannequin  —  says:  "/ 
find  the  Kent-Cosby  "Allure" 
Hairbrush  greatly  improves  the 
beauty  of  the  hair  generally" . 
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G.  B.  KENT  &  SONS  LTD..  24  OLD  BOND  ST.,  LONDON,  W.  I 


'Allure' 


Brush  Supplies  now  available  at  leading  Chemists, 
Hairdressers  and  Stores 
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HANDLEBACK 
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BY  WATER 
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BRISTLE  ROOTS 
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ON  OLD  ENGLISH  CLOCKS 


NICHOLAS  BRENT  writes:  One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  of 
listening  to  the  softly  muted  ticking  of  the  old  grandfather  clock 
on  the  landing  outside  my  bedroom.  It  had  a  friendly,  intimate  quality 
that  always  lulled  me  to  sleep  long  before  its  chimes  told  seven.  I  was 
reminded  of  this,  dining  with  a  friend  recently,  when  I  heard  another 
such  ticking  in  the  drawing-room.  I  looked  around.  Yes,  there  was  the 
very  brother  of  my  grandfather  clock — a  sturdy  yet  graceful  old 
mahogany  clock,  standing  against  the  cream-panelled  walls,  its  shining 
brass  dial  engraved,  just  as  my  clock's  was,  with  intricate  flowers  and 
foliage.  My  friend  followed  my  gaze.  'You  like  my  clock?'  he  asked. 
'I'm  rather  proud  of  that  find.  I  first  saw  it  in  a  cottage,  pushed  away 
in  a  dark  corner,  regarded,  so  its  owner  told  me,  as  "an  awful  nuisance 
in  this  little  cottage."  '  When  I  mentioned  it  later  to  an  acquaintance  he 
suggested  I  should  get  one  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association's 
members  to  look  at  it  for  me.  I  did.  He  went  down  to  the  cottage  and 
came  back  with  the  clock  in  the  back  of  his  car,  having  got  it  for  a  very 
reasonable  price,  its  former  owner  expressing  her  relief,  he  told  me,  at 
getting  rid  of  it.  'It's  a  beauty,  isn't  it?'  my  friend  added.  I  warmly 
agreed.  There  is  something  about  an  old  clock  which  translates  the 
word  'house'  into  the  warmer,  more  gracious  one  of 'home.'  We  agreed 
that  of  all  furniture  a  clock  has  a  value  and  a  beauty  beyond  almost 
any  other  possession. 

We  recalled  those  masters  of  the  past — Edward  East,  clockmaker  to 
Charles  I,  Tompion,  Graham,  Quare  and  Mudge  (to  mention  but  a 
few),  and  Chippendale,  Hepplewhite,  Sheraton  and  other  masters  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  centuries  who  inspired  designs  for  craftsmen 
who  made  such  magnificent  long-cases  for  the  clockmaker's  'engines'  as 
Swift  describes  them  in  his  Voyage  to  Lilliput.  We  talked  of  the 
famous  clock  in  Wells  Cathedral,  made  by  Peter  Lightfoot,  the 


monk  of  Glastonbury  (the  original  mechanism  is  now 
in  the  Science  Museum,  London),  with  its  four 
equestrian  knights  revolving  in  a  centuries'  long  tilt; 
and  of  Anne  Boleyn's  clock  inscribed  (tragically  enough 
in  the  light  of  after  events)  with  the  words  'the  most 
happye.' 

Old  English  clocks  undoubtedly  provide  a  fascinat- 
ing subject  for  treasure  hunts  for  the  collector  of  to-day. 
Developing  into  the  long-case  or  'grandfather'  towards 
the  close  of  Charles  IPs  reign,  English  clocks  have  a 
diversity  of  style  and  treatment  which  is  irresistible. 
Some  of  the  more  primitive  'grandfathers'  were 
narrow-waisted,  while  marquetry  work  was  much 
engaged  in  by  the  Dutch  craftsmen  who  had  settled  in 
England  at  that  time.  Many  of  the  later  clocks  with 
arched  dials,  moving  figures,  heavy  seas,  calendar 
circles  and  other  fanciful  devices  stand  to-day  un- 
appreciated in  old  farmhouses  and  cottages;  some,  like 
my  friend's,  have  been  pushed  away  in  some  corner 
and  forgotten.  One  day,  I  told  myself,  I  would  start 
out  on  a  hunt  for  such  treasures,  aided  and  abetted  in 
my  search  by  a  member  of  The  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association,  for,  like  so  many  enthusiasts,  I 
have  learned  the  value  of  advice  given  by  experts. 
Remembering,  too,  the  enthusiasm  of  many  yeomen 
of  a  century  or  so  ago  for  making  their  own  clock- 
cases,  I  decided  I  must  leave  the  gentle  art  of 
'detecting  the  spurious'  to  more  knowledgeable  hands 
than  mine. 


Issued  by  The  British  Antique  Dealers'1  Association,  whose  members  are  always  available  to  assist  and  advise  the 
public.  A  list  of  members  and  other  useful  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  The  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association,  Bank  Buildings,  16,  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S.W.i.  {Price,  post-free  2/9.  Abroad  3/-.) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  EXHIBIT  THIS  SKA' 

af:     This  space  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  for  which 
The  Connoisseur  has  been  the  official  publication  since  1918. — Editor. 
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WATERMAN'S  POLAR  WHITE  INK  has  a  clear  whiteness  which  makes  it  invaluable 
for  artists'  retouching  work  and  assured  legibility. 
Obtainable  from  all  Stationers  &  Stores. 
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....  they  risk  their  lives  to  render  service  to  those 
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Over  75,000  lives  have  been  saved.    Help  them 
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a  contribution  today. 
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Since  1834,  we  have  imported 
the  world's  finest  cigars.  This 
experience  has  brought  with 
it  many  privileges.  For 
privilege  it  is,  indeed,  to  be 
able  to  smoke  and  recom- 
mend to  others  a  cigar  so 
delicate  in  flavour  and  so 
delightfully    mild    as  La 
Tropical    de  Luxe. 
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i ,  t/>   -ftifJn,,-  est  rrf>rt\tf*tf  ftt  tfftni ' /una*  Ar   ecewle  fat*  tin  mt/iru  rfV  /a  Pr*ttri*  ,/+  ,\\\>/e  an  u  Ttntott  </*•  ,/»..-,«.*//.//-»■  aev#mpn<tme  iff  .'/'  /?••/***/«-/  m  AtftfMWV 

rf>  M^/'-J'u4  J,'  Ckantrfr  M'  /<•         rfe         James  K  M  ./.•  .'/'  /'<//«-/  twtifAamme  Amq/otj  Mr  /?.»/*«•//  Pr***nit      fWw  f  rT  V  f  |f'n   ■  r%m  iffcAwJEpV  A  iW 

/^/  .,-,*//  //,-.   //.-////>/•        //r>  ()/>*  //'"'///  .'iv/v/,///   .  "Xi/ifi  . 

Afar*.    <cht*   tuy*<k>  Che>e*u  ru*  .i«  A-  i!<r  F.*»t4ut*  S'j'tvw         4  t*>U****  ft*  a£}  ' 


27,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET 
LONDON 

W.C.i 


Tel    Hone:  HOLBORN  3936 
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CabUs:  PHIZ,  LONDON 
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GREGORY  &  CO. 


(Bruton  Street)  LTD. 
Established  1823 


Telephone : 
MAY  fair 
2066 


27,  Bruton  Street,  W.i 
INTERESTING  FURNITURE 


Telegrams: 
Greqco,  Wesdo 
London 


A  fine  Chippendale  carved  and  gilt  serpentine  side  table, 
with  Swedish  green  marble  top. 
Height  zft.  10  in.    Width  3  //.  5  in.    Depth  2  //.  z\  in. 

An  important  carved  and  gilt  Chippendale  mirror. 
Height  7  //.  o  /'/;.    Width  3  //.  5  in. 


(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


UNUSUAL  12-INCH  SQUARE  WAITER.  WEIGHT,  45-25  OZS. 

LONDON,  1728.  MAKER,  JOHN  TUITE. 


5  STATION  BUILDINGS -QUftN  ST.  £X€T£R. 
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A  corner  of  one  of  our  showrooms. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English  and  Continental 
Works  of  Art,  recognised  as  the  most  comprehensive  in  the  World. 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

Established  1868 

44-52,  NEW   OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

TELEPHONE:  MUSEUM  2121 


VII 


LINENFOLD  BED,  circa  1600.    3  ft.  x  6  ft.    Belonged  to  a  Prince  du  Ligne. 
POLYCHROME  CARVED  WOOD  'PILGRIM,'  16th  century. 
Et  cetera. 


You  will  possibly 
remember 

•THE   ANTIQUE  SHOP 
IN  MINIATURE  ' 
STAND  No.  2 
ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 
FAIR 


MARY  BELLIS 

OF  BOURNEMOUTH 

(MEMBER  B.A.D.A.) 

3  Yelverton  Road 
Bournemouth 

and 

c/o  J.  J.  ALLEN,  Ltd. 
The  Quadrant 
Bournemouth 

'Phone:  512  Extension  28 


RARE  STAMPS 


HARMER,  ROOKE  &  C°  I™ 

hold    weekly    auctions    of  rare 
stamps    and   collection   at  their 
STRAND  SALE  ROOMS. 

Full   particulars   as  to  Sales 
Commission    and  Valuation 
Charges  may  be  had  from 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 

Established  nearly  50  years 

2,  Arundel  Street,  London,  W.C2 

TEMPLE  BAR  7941  (4  lines) 
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JUDGE  JEFFREYS'  LODGINGS 


MEMBERS  OF  THE 

BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


DORCHESTER 


Telephone  369 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  AND  CLOCKS 


A  very  fine  small  Eight-day,  Pull-repeating 
Timepiece  in  ebony  case  with  mercurial  gilt 
mounts,  13|  ins.  high  (including  handle)  by 
THOMAS  TOMPION 


A   LIST  OF  CLOCKS,  WITH  DESCRIPTIONS,   PRICES  AND   PHOTOGRAPHS,   WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 

IX 


QUALITY   IN    ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


An  illustration  of  part  of  our  exhibition  at  the  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  at  Grosvenor  House,  June,  1947,  showing  a  gilt  sidetable, 
circa  iji),  by  the  Royal  cabinet-maker  James  Moore,  and  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  settee  in  floral  tapestry,  c.  1710,  both  of  which 
were  bought  by  the  Victoria  G>=  Albert  Museum.  The  companion  settee  was  bought  for  the  Melbourne  Museum  in  Australia, 
and  a  walnut  bureau,  c.  1700,  of  exceptional  quality  {not  illustrated)  was  bought  for  the   Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery. 

PHILLIPS  OF  HITCHIN,  LTD. 


Members  B.A.D.A. 


Telephone :  Hitchin  67 


E  CROMPTON  CHILDREN,'  by  N.  DANCE  (signed  and  dated  1776).  Canvas:  28  ins.  x  36  ins. 


TOOTH 

Established  1842 

31,  BRUTON  STREET, 

LONDON,  W.l 

Mayfair  2920  Cables:  '  INVOCATION,  London' 

XI 


aURLINGAME 
PUBLIC 

ua 


LEONARD    KNIGHT  LTD. 


A  Sheraton  mahogany  cylinder  fall 
bureau  with  a  pull-out  writing  slide 
with  pigeon-holes,  etc.  3  ft.  8{  ins. 
high,  3  ft.  2\  ins.  wide,  I  ft.  I  Of  ins. 
from  back  to  front. 


15,  KING  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  S.W.I 


ABBEY  6  836 


'  KNIGHTIQUE,'  LONDON 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN  AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 


A  bowl  moulded  in  the  form  of  an  expanding  lotus,  enamelled 
with  five-clawed  dragons  in  aubergine,  pale  green  and  blue, 
the  petals  with  emblems  of  good  augury.    "  Famille  Verte." 

Diameter  8  inches. 

K'ang  Hsi  period. 

48,  Davies  Street,  Brook  St.,  London,  W.l 

(Close  to  ClaridgeS  Hotel)  Telephone :    MAYFAIR  4013 


SPECIALISTS 
IN  THE 
PACKING  AND 
SHIPPING  OF 
ANTIQUES 
AND  WORKS 
OF  ART 

AGENCIES  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE 
WORLD 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD, 

EXPERT  SERVICE  WITH 
REASONABLE  CHARGES 
REMOVALS  &  STORAGE 

Offices  : 

55.  GREAT  ORMOND  STREET,  LONDON.  WC.I 
Telephone:  HOLBORN  4200  &  6623  4 

Packing  and  Storage  Warehouses: 
ORMOND  CLOSE  (late  Ormond  Yard) 
GREAT  ORMOND  STREET.  LONDON.  W.C.I 

NEW  YORK 

/GANDER  <fc  WHITE  LTD. 

I  HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO..  INC..  8  10  Bridge  Street. 
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26, New  Bond  Street,  London, w.i. 


George  1 1 1  silver  Tea  Tray  made  by  Crouch  and  Hannam. 
Date  1791.  21  in.  long,  excluding  handles.  Weight  84  ozs. 


Antique  Silver,  Jewels  and  Ob  jets  d'ZZrt. 
Collections  or  Individual  pieces  purchased. 
Valuations 
for  ^Probate,  Division  and  Insurance. 


Telegrams  : 

TESSIERITE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 


Telephone  : 

MAYFAIR  0458. 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS 


113,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


Telephone : 
MAYfair  6261  &  6262 


A  RARE  QUEEN  ANNE  SIDE-HANDLE  COFFEE  POT 


By  William  Lukin,  London,  1709 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

Old  English  and  Continental  Silver,  particularly  French  and  Scandinavian. 
Objets  d'art.    Gold  and  Enamel  Snuff-boxes.    Antique  and  Modern  Jewels 


xv 


DELOMOSNE  &  SON,  Limited 


(Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

©lb  English  anb 
3visb  ©lass 

OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 

A  fine  Spode  Dessert  Service, 
with  moulded  and  gilt  borders, 
the  centres  richly  painted  with 
flowers  surrounded  by  a  border 
of  pale  lavender  blue,  and  each 
piece  with  gilt  crest  and  initials. 
Forty-two  pieces,  all  in  perfect 
condition. 


4,  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8  flfcrtrSST) 

Telephone:  WEStern  1804  Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


Typical  of  the  collection  of 
well-chosen  antiques  always 
to  he  found  at  Heal's,  is  this 
late  XVIII  Century  mahogany 
sideboard  with  its  six  elegant 
turned  and  fluted  legs.  The 
finely  figured  drawer  fronts  are 
inlaid  with  boxwood  and  the 
unusual  upper  part  is  enclosed 
by  sliding  panels,  two  of  which 
are  shown  partly  open. 
The  Regency  clock  is  lacquered 
in  deep  blue  and  gold. 

HEAL'S 

THE  CONNOISSEUR,  June,  1947 


196      TOTTENHAM      COURT  ROAD, 


LONDON,  W.I 
XVI 


By  appointment.    Antique  Dealers 
to  H.M  Queen  Mary 


MALLETT  &  SON 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40,    NEW    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 

Tel.  :  Mayfan  4527 

An  invitation  to  look  round  their  extensive  galleries  is  extended  to  all  those  interested  in  antiques 

Dealers  in  A   CHARLES  II 

OLD    ENGLISH    FURNITURE  SILVER    SWEETMEAT  BOX 

and  SILVER,  PORCELAIN,  ftii-maik  1673. 

Weight,  20  ozs.  15  dwts. 

CHINESE     WORKS     OF     ART  With  cut  card  enrichment  and  snake  handle. 


A  rare  earl/  Irish  oval  Fruit  Bowl,  decorated  with  diamond  and  flute  cut  medallions,  vandyked  edge,  slice  cut 
knopped  stem,  domed  and  scalloped  circular  pedestal  base;  8£  ins.  high  ;  bowl,  II  ins.  x  8|  ins.      Circa  1790. 


CECIL 

DAVIS 

Specialist  in  the  Finest 
ENGLISH  and  IRISH  GLASS, 
PORCELAIN,  POTTERY,  etc. 


A  large  selection  of  Georgian  Table 
Glass  of  all  kinds,  including  a  wide 
range  of  Decanters  suitable  for 
Wedding  and  Xmas  Gifts,  at 
very  moderate  prices. 


Large  collection  I8th-Century 
Drinking  Glasses  of  all  periods. 


High  Prices  paid  for  fine  specimens. 

Candelabra    and    pairs    of  "Lustre" 
Candlesticks  specially  wanted. 


3  GROSYENOR  STREET 

NEW  BOND  ST.,  LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone:  GROsvenor  3130 
Cables:  ' CRYSTALDAV,  LONDON '  (W.  Union) 


A  17th-century  Walnut-wood  2-door  Wardrobe,  original  ironwork  and  feet. 
Readily  dismantled  and  assembled. 

40,  Baton  XTcrrace  (°%^ZNE)  Xon&on,  S.lliH.l 

SLOane  2461 


t-^l  l-i^l  1^1  t^l  <^Z*>  W^l  l^fft  Wf^l  t^>  t£?>  t<£^> 


L<?/  B////?//.s 


:e   care   or  i 


BULLEN'S  specialise  in  the  expert 
handling  of  furniture,  fine  art  and  antiques 
when  packing  and  despatch  to  any  part  of  the 
world  is  required.  You  are  safe  in  leaving 
it  to  them,  both  here  and  at  destination 
point  :  Bullen's  have  agents  everywhere. 
Telephone     the     Victoria    number     below  ! 

For   Packing   and   Shipping  for  Export 

8o  BESSBOROUGH  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  ROAD,  VICTORIA 
TELEPHONE:       VIC    7827     4  Lines 


<*5>->  <^P~t  t^>  <^7*i  C^l  <^>  ti^l  !<£^  fc£^>  1^  t£^> 
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BigGS 

MAIDENHEAD 


GEORGE  II  BOWL  &  COVER  -  LONDON  1727  -  MAKER  -  GEORGE  JONES 


WEIGHT  10-2  OZS. 


DIAM.  4i  INS. 


EST.  1866 


13) 

32,  HIGH  STREET,  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 


TEL.  963 

XIX 


FROST    &    REED  LTD 

Under  seven  reigns 


A  delightful  portrait  of 
JOHN  HERBERT 

by 

MASON  CHAMBERLIN 
23  in.  x  \n  in. 


41   NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I   &   10  CLARE  STREET,  BRISTOL 
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A  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  ITALIAN  CASSONE,  SCULPTURED 
IN    WALNUT,    BACKGROUND    GILDED.       ROME    CIRCA  1550. 

( Compare  Furniture  and  Interior  Decoration  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
by  Frida  Schoppmiiller,  page  64,  Plate  1J2) 


at   16    Grafton  Street 

Fine  Eighteenth  Century 
Furniture  '  Works  of  Art 

BLAIRMAN 

antiques 


H.  BLAIRMAN  &  SONS  LTD.  16  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.i 

and   at    12    M  O  N  HP  E  L  LIE  R    PARADE  HARROGATE 


XXI 


W.  WILLIAMSON 
SONS 


Wm.  Williamson 


F.  H.  Boys 


CASTLE  HOUSE 

49,  QUARRY  STREET 

GUILDFORD 

SURREY 
©lb 

English 
jfurntture 

TELEPHONE  NO.  5019 


Oriental  Incised  Lacquer  Cabinet 
Width  2  ft.  6  ins.    Height  4  ft.  6  ins.    Depth  1  ft.  4£  ins. 


W.  F.  GREENWOOD  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

ANTIQUES  <£  JEWELLERS 


A  Chippendale  Mahogany  Table 

2  &  3  CROWN  PLACE,  HARROGATE 

Telephone  4467 

Also  24  STONEGATE,  YORK 

Telephone  3864 


fine  arts 

MASKS  OF  WEST  AFRICA 

By  LEON  UNDERWOOD.  48  plates.  8vo.  In  the  press  6s. 

FIGURES  IN  WOOD,  OF  WEST  AFRICA 

By  LEON  UNDERWOOD.  48  plates.  8vo.  In  the  press  6s. 

VENEERED  WALNUT  FURNITURE,  1660-1760 

By  R.  W.  SYMONDS.    48  plates.    8vo    -      -      -  6s. 

HEPPLEWHITE  FURNITURE  DESIGNS 

Preface  by  RALPH  EDWARDS. 

80  plates.    Large  8vo    7s.  6d. 

SHERATON  FURNITURE  DESIGNS 

Preface  by  RALPH  EDWARDS.   84  plates  -     -     -      5  s. 

ENGLISH  PORCELAIN  FIGURES,  1744-1848 

By  WILLIAM  RUSCOE.    40  plates    -     -     -     -  6s. 

ENGLISH  POTTERY  FIGURES,  1660-1860 

By  R.  G.  HAGGAR.    40  plates  6s. 

The  above  are  ready  or  in  the  press.    leaflets  of  these, 
and  of  our  Italian  Art  Books,  are  available  from  any  book- 
seller or  from : 

JOHN  TIRANTI  Ltd. 

72,  CHARLOTTE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 
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HOLMES 


DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  SILVER,  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE  AND  JEWELS 


Pair  of  fine  Antique  Silver  Entree  Dishes 
from  the  Collection  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  Lowther  Castle. 
London  Hall-mark  1802. 
Maker  Richard  Cook.    Length  11  \  inches. 

TRADE  ENQUIRIES  COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE 

INVITED  PIECES  PURCHASED 

29,  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

(Our  only  address)  Telephone:  REGENT  1396 


BRACHER  &  SYDENHAM 


(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


A  Fine  Pair  of  Geo.  II 
Square  Waiters,  made 
in    London,    1732,  by 
Paul  Crespin. 

Weight,  39  ozs.  15  dwts. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKSHIRE 


Telephone:  3724 


ESTABLISHED  1790 


ONE  OF  OUR  LONDON  SHOWROOMS 

ALFRED  BULLARD 

12,  NORTH  ROW,  PARK  LANE 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  Mayfair  3208  Cables:  '  Abulique,  London  ' 


Also  at 

1925  Manning  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


Membership  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society's  Club 
entitles  one  to  the 

ANNUAL  VOLUME 

OF 

THE  OLD  WATER-COLOUR 
SOCIETY'S  CLUB 

12  in.  deep  by  a|  in.  wide 
Edited  by  ADRIAN  BURY 

Among  other  Features  in  the  igj6  and  ig^y  Issues  are  the  following  : 
Some  Marine  Water-Colours  by  The  Editor 

John  (Warwick)  Smith  (i  749-1 831)  -  -  by  Iolo  Williams 
The  Society  for  the  Study  of  Epic  and  Pastoral  Design 

by  Hesketh  Hubbard,  F.S.A.,  V.-P.R.B.A. 
Joseph  Southall         -        -        -  by  Maxwell  Armfield,  R.W.S. 

Some  Letters  of  Samuel  Prout 

by  F.  Gordon  Roe,  F.S.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 
David  Roberts,  R.A.  -  by  Martin  Hardie,  C.B.E.,  Hon.R.W.S. 
Some  Bridges  in  Water-Colours  by  The  Editor 

The  Landscape  Element  in  Rowlandson's  Work 

by  F.  Gordon  Roe,  F.S.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 
The  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  :  Examples 
of  Works   shown    in    recent    Exhibitions,    with  Catalogues 

The  Old  Water-Colour  Society's  Club  Volume  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  colour-plates  and  about  fifty  mono- 
chrome reproductions  in  collotype 

Particulars  of  the  Club  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colour,  26,  Conduit  Street,  W.i 
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G.     M.     LOTINGA    LTD.     Fine  Art  galleries 
57,   NEW   BOND  STREET,   LONDON,  W.I 


"Is 


- 


# 


Telephone  :  MAYfair  3952 

OLD  &  MODERN 
MASTERS 

Inspection  Invited 


'Le  Cercle  des  Patineurs' 
by 

Carlton  T.  Chapman 
(Born  New  London,  Ohio,  1832) 

One  of  a  pair  of  fine  paintings  by 
this  great  American  Artist. 


XLhc  ©lb  pewter  Sbop 

(CHARLES  CASIMIR) 

The  finest  Collection  of  Pewter  in  the  Country 


Wanted  to  purchase — pieces  similar  to  those  illustrated 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

10,  ROYAL  PARADE,  HARROGATE,  YORKS. 

FINE  PIECES  WANTED      •      COLLECTIONS  PURCHASED 


Cables  :  Bachant,  London 


Telephone:  Ken  5214 


ART  &  ANTIQUE 
MERCHANTS  LTD. 

54  Brompton  Road 
London      ■  S.W.3 

In    our    newly  acquired 
showrooms  for  Wholesale 
and  Export  we  are  offering 
a  great  selection  of 

English  and  French  Furniture 
English  and  Oriental  China 
etc.,  etc. 


TRADE    AND    OVERSEAS  BUYERS 
CORDIALLY  INVITED 
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(MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION) 


Attractive  Small  Antique  Coffee  Set  and  Salver 
9  in.  Geo.  II  Salver  by  J.  Robinson,  1750.        Cream  Ewer,  Geo.  II,  1730 
8  in.  Geo.  I  Coffee  Pot  by  W.  Penstone,  1714.        Tumbler  Sugar,  Geo.  II,  1753 


153, 


(Nearest  Station  :  Monument  Underground) 


Telephone:  MANSION  HOUSE  2160  ESTABLISHED  1790  Cables:  LANDAWATA,  FEN,  LONDON 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 


Established  1806 


EXPERTS  IN 
ANTIQUE  SILVER 


12  George  III 
Dinner  Plates 


LICENSED 
VALUERS 


Telephone:  2821 
Promenade 
CHELTENHAM 


ARTHUR  CHURCHILL 

LTD. 


34  MARVLEBONE  HIGH  ST.,  W.i 


AND 

DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE 

PERIOD  TAPESTRIES 
SILKS,  BROCADES  & 
VELVETS  for  FURNISH- 
ING •  CHANDELIERS 
ANTIQUE  CHINA 
GLASS  &  ORNAMENTS 

(Bih  ft&oouroffe  ftlr. 

67a,  FULHAM  HIGH  STREET, 

LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  RENown  1434 
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THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS 


LTD 


PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

BY 

OLD  MASTERS 


RICHARD  WILSON,  R.A. 
THE  ALBAN  HILLS 

36  X  50  inches 
Exhibited  at  the  Old  Masters  Exhibition,  Bbrlirgton  House,  1880 


43,  OLD 


Telephone:  REGENT  3042 


BOND    ST.   and    3,  ALBEMARLE  ST 
LONDON,  W.l 


Telegrams:  '  RESEMBLE,  LONDON.' 
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HENRY  SPENCER  St  SONS 


Harrv  A.  Spencer,  F.A.I. 


Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  St  A.  (Cantab.),  F.S.I.,  F.A.I. 


Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.A.I. 


Safes  by  /Auction 


The  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses. 

FortJicomins  Sales  : 

September  4th  and  5th. 
By  Order  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland, 

WELBECK  ABBEY,  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Surplus  I7th=  and  ISth=Centtiry  English,  French  and 
Italian  Furniture,  Oriental  Porcelain,  Carpets,  Curtains 

and  Fabrics. 


September  ISth  and  19th. 
By  Order  of  Miss  Piatt  and  Mrs.  D.  V.  McKen-ie. 

BARNBy  MANOR,  NEAR  NEWARK, 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

The  major  portion  of  the  Contents  of  the  Mansion. 


Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties. 


September  25th,  26th  and  27th. 
By  order  of  Airs.  C.  L,-  Jones. 

The  Contents  of  "THE  HOP  POLE  HOTEL/ 
OLLERTON,  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

The  Furnishings  of  38  Rooms. 


In  October. 

By  Order  of  The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Viscountess  Galway, 

SERLBy  HALL,  BAWTRV,  YORKSHIRE. 

Surplus  18th=Century  Furniture,  Old  English  and 
Continental  Porcelain,  Books,  important  Oil  Paintings 
and  Water=colours. 


In  November. 

By  Order  of  Maior=General  Sir  John  Whitaker,  Bart.,  C.B.,  C.B.E. 

BAB  WORTH  HALL,  RETFORD,  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Porcelain  and  Works  of  Art,  surplus  Furniture. 

lllus  trdted  Catalogues  f/<5  each  from  the  Auctioneers : 

20,  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts.  Valuations  for  91,  BridSe  Street,  WORKSOP. 

Tel.  531=2  (two  lines).  A"  Purposes  Tel.  2o54 


Scott  Maynard,  247  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S*W*3 

Telephone  :  Flaxman  8998 
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A  very  fine  Louis  XV  Console  Table  with  original  gilding. 
Over-all  sizes:  Width  4  ft.  8  in.    Depth  1  ft.  9  in.    Height  2  ft.  9  in. 

A  pair  of  Ch'ien  Lung  Chinese  porcelain  famille  rose  Cock-birds,  on  fine  Louis  XV  ormolu  bases. 

Over-all  height :  16  in. 

Yisito  rs  are  cortliallv  Invt  io  Insfyeci  our  slocli  o/  very  fine  cJ^reucli 
and     ^Dnglisli     cJ^urntiure,     ^C^afrestries,     (Sltinese     <^Joreelains,  eic. 

J.  M.  BOTIBOL 

26,  28  &  30,  HANWAY  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

(Back  of  Frascati's) 

Telephone  :  MUSEUM  5834  Telegraphs  and  Cables  :  YELSTAN,  LONDON 
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?  Antiques  with  a  written  guarantee' 


We  hold  one  of  the  Largest  and  Best-selected  Stocks  of  Genuine  Antiques  in  the  North. 
If  you  are  buying  or  selling  genuine  Antiques,  Silver,  Pottery,  Glass,  Pictures,  Mirrors, 
Clocks,  Carpets,  Rugs,  or  Works  of  Art :  Come  to  a  firm  with  50  years'  EXPERIENCE, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  GENUINE  ANTIQUE. 


Henry  VIII. — 1  pair  of  very  unusual  and  rare  Chairs  (Arm). 
Elizabeth. — 8  very  fine  inlaid  and  other  Chests ;  3  early 
Court  Cupboards;  4  early  Refectory  Tables  (4  and  6  legs). 
James  I. — Beautifully  inlaid  Chests  and  Cabinets. 
Charles  I. — Set  of  8  Yorkshire  Chairs;  2  three-tier  Buffets; 
3  oak  Court  Cupboards ;  2  sets  of  walnut  Chairs. 
Charles  II. — Set  of  8  walnut  Chairs;   4  Arm-chairs;  oak 
Refectory  Tables  ;  1  pair  of  oak  Benches ;  old  Welsh  Dressers, 
Cupboards  and  Chairs. 

William  and  Mary. — 4  beautiful  Wing-chairs;  several 
Bureaus  ;  sets  of  Chairs. 

Queen  Anne. — 6  walnut  Chairs  and  several  other  sets ;  6 

The  whole  occupying 


walnut  Chests  of  Drawers;  Cabinets;  1  very  rare  and  beautiful 
Toilet  Mirror  and  other  Mirrors  ;  Tallboys  ;  2  very  fine  Bureau 
Bookcases  with  mirror  doors. 

George  I  &  II.— 2  early  sets  of  Chairs;  2  Card  Tables; 
several  George  II  sets  of  Chairs;  Chippendale  and  Sheraton 
Bookcases;  1  Chippendale  Bookcase  of  superb  quality;  12 
Chippendale  Chairs  (formerly  the  property  of  Lord  Stanley). 
George  II  &  III. — Several  sets  of  Chippendale  Chairs  and  a 
few  choice  pieces  of  satinwood  Furniture;  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  furnishing  pieces,  including  Clocks,  Mirrors, 
Pictures,  etc. ;  a  small  but  well-chosen  collection  of  Silver, 
Pottery,  China  and  other  precious  articles  always  on  display, 
nine  shops  and  basements. 


J.  W.  NEEDHAM  S 


Established  55  years 


Antique  Galleries 

84,   DE  ANSGATE,   MANCHESTER   3         Tel. :  BLAckfriars  5330 
WANTED— ANTIQUES   FOR  CASH 


UENOS  AIRES 


An  unusually 
fine  set  of  six 
CHIPPENDALE 
CHAIRS  rich 
in  detail  and 
of  exceptional 
quality  and 
colour. 

CHIPPENDALE 
triple  topped 
CARD  TABLE 


MAPLE 

&    COMPANY  LIMITED 


PARIS 


BIRMINGHAM 


BOURNEMOUTH 


NOTTINGHAM 


BRIGHTON 


LEEDS 


TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.l 
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W  <>  have  been  established  for  over 
half  a  century  and  during  this 
period  have  acquired  a  vast  col- 
lection of  Antique  Works  of  Art. 
Amongst  our  stock  we  have  a  fine 
selection  of  Old  English  furniture 
and  specialise  in  period  Mantel- 
pieces and  Panelled  Rooms.  Our 
collection  of  decorative  iron  work 
and  garden  ornaments  is  widelv 
known. 


T.     CROWTHER     &  SON 


2  82  NORTH  END 
Telephone  :    FULham  1375-7 


ROAD,    FULHAM,    LONDON,    S  .  W  .  6 

Cable  Address  :   ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 

Please  Note:  We  close  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 


1 
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Established  1920 

WILLIAM  LEE 

(Member  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

39,  STONEGATE, 

YORK 

Cables  :  "  Lee,  Antiques,  York  " 
Telephone  3871 

Illustrated  is  a  group  of  17th-century 
Oak  Furniture  and  an  old  Flemish 
Tapestry. 

Set  of  four  Chairs,  circa  1690,  £60. 

Carved  Buffet,  circa  1620,  £250. 

Small  Chest  with  interior  drawers,  en- 
closed by  two  doors,  circa  1670,  £45. 

Carved  oak  Chest,  circa  1670,  £35 

Long  oak  Seat,  circa  1660,  £60. 

Coffin  or  Joint  Stool,  circa  1650,  £20 

Flemish  Tapestry  panel,  17th  Century, 

£100. 

All  are  guaranteed  genuine  antiques. 

Licensed  Valuer 


Preliminary  Notice  ot 

FURNITURE  AUCTIONS 

by  Messrs.  JOHN  D.  WOOD  &  CO. 

By  Direction  of  the  Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Brassey  of  Apethorpe,  APETHORPE  HALL, 
near  PETERBOROUGH,  NORTHANTS.,  13th  October,  1947,  and  following  days. 
Contents  of  the  Mansion,  including  fine  Old  English  Furniture,  Pictures,  Tapestries, 
Books,  etc.    An  illustrated  catalogue  will  be  issued  for  this  sale. 

By  Direction  of  Major  Mumford,  NORTH  QUARME,  MINEHEAD,  24th  September. 
1947.    Old  English  Furniture,  etc. 

By  Direction  of  Colonel  George  Pollitt,  D.S.O.,  HARNAGE  GRANGE,  near 
SHREWSBURY,  SALOP.,  3rd  November,  1947,  and  following  days.  Contents  of  the 
Mansion,  embracing  Antique  and  Modern  Furniture,  Books,  Garden  Effects,  etc. 

By  Direction  of  F.  D.  Lycett  Green,  Esq.,  FINCHCOCKS,  GOUDHURST,  KENT, 
1st  October,  1947.    Antique  and  Modern  Furniture  and  Effects. 

Further  important  sales  will  be  announced  later. 
Catalogues  of  the  above  sales  may  be  obtained  in  due  course  from  the  Auctioneers : 

JOHN    D.    WOOD    &  CO. 

23  Berkeley  Square,  London,  W.l 
Mayfair  6341 
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SET  OF  FOUR  CANDLESTICKS 

Geo.  II,  1738.    Maker  THOS.  FARRER 

THREE-LIGHT  BRANCH  AND  NOZZLES  TO  MATCH 

Geo.  Ill,  1764.    Maker  JOHN  SWIFT 


from  the  collection  of  old  English  Silver  at 

THE  GOLDSMITHS  & 
SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS  (TEL.:  REG.  3021) 
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A  Pair  of  CHELSEA  Dishes,  embossed  with  Bunches  of  Grapes,  and  Vine  leaves,  and  PAINTED  with  Flowers.    "  RED  ANCHOR  MARKED."  9] 
A  Pair  of  old  Chelsea  Tureens  in  the  form  of  Cailflowers  with  their  original  Leaf  dishes.    Red  Anchor  Period. 
A  Pair  of  early  Derby  figures  of  The  Mansion  House  Dwarfs,  in  MINT  state  ,and  finely  decorated.    7  ins.  high. 


L 


ORIES  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED    19  12 


89B,  WIGMORE  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


Members  of  the  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association 

Cables:  LORIES,  LONDON 
Telephone:  WELBECK  7077 

Telegrams:  ANTIQUISTS  WESDO  LONDON 


J.   H.   GILLINGH AM 

(H.  LEWIS)  Member  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

I  &  5  Harrington  Rd.,  South  Kensington.  S.W.7 


furniture 


Queen  Anne  finely 
figured  walnut 
Cabinet,  with  secre- 
taire drawer,  original 
Vauxhall  glass.  6  ft. 
3  in.  high,  3  ft.  7  in. 
wide,  1  ft.  8  in.  deep. 


lllodoli  leaAirn  Stamp  hudimwi 

H.R  HARMER 

39-42  NEW  BOND  STREET  LONDON. W.I 

TEL.  M  AYFAI  R  0218  (3LINES) 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  50  YEARS 

In  OuteOiUjcdiDn,  with 

H.R.HARMERiNC 

of  NewQj&ik 

VALUATIONS  ACCEPTED  BY  ALL  AUTHORITIES 
FOR  INSURANCE  -  PROBATE  ■  SALE 


m 
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WANTED 


ORIENTAL 
LOWESTOFT 
of  all  types 

SINGLE  SPECIMENS, 
WHOLE  OR  PART 
SERVICES   OR  COM- 
PLETE COLLECTIONS 
REQUIRED  FOR 
IMMEDIATE  EXPORT 
TO  THE  WORLD'S 
LEADING 
COLLECTORS 


SOUP  AND  SAUCE 
TUREENS 
ESPECIALLY 
REQUIRED 


GODDEX  OF  WORTHING 

(MEMBERS    OF    THE    BRITISH    ANTIQUE    DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION) 

17,  CRESCENT  ROAD,  \\  OK  I  II IX. 


AIR  FREIGHTER  service 
every  week  to  All  America 

Shipments  up  to  14,000  pounds  in  one  load. 
This  is  in  addition  to  our  regular  24  weekly 
transatlantic  flights  all  carrying  AIR 
EXPRESS.  One  Airwaybill  to  destination — 
the  principal  cities  of  United  States  and 
Mexico.  Volume  reductions  on  shipments 
of  over  lOOIbs.  For  further  details  see  your 
forwarding  agent  or  American  Overseas 
Airlines,  180  Regent  Street,  W.I. 
Telephone:  Regent  8414. 

AMERICAN  OVERSEAS  AIRLINES 

P*R/S.  LONDON,  PRESTWICK,  SHANNON,  DUBLIN,  OSLO,  STOCKHOLM, 
COPENHAGEN,  AMSTERDAM,  FRANKFURT,  BERLIN,  KEFLAVIK,  HELSINKI. 
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Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 


Fine  Art  Auctioneers 


Regular  Auction  Sales  of 

PORCELAIN,  POTTERY,  GLASS,  ETC.,  FURNU 
TURE,  OBJECTS  OF  ART,  SILVER,  JEWELLERY, 
PICTURES,  PRINTS,  ENGRAVINGS,  ETC., 
VIOLINS  AND  OTHER  ANTIQUE  MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 

POSTAGE  STAMPS 


'ice  willingly  given  free 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 

72,  NEW  BOND  ST.,  LONDON,  W.i 

and 

22,  DERING  ST.,  LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone  :  Ai  AY  lair  6622 


xxxvra 


In  the  collection 
of  Antique  Silver 
at 

Asprey's 

Illustrated  on  this 
page  is  a  very 
fine  example  of  a  William 
and  Mary  TAZZA  by 
T.  Bolton,  Dublin  1693, 
weight  37*60  ozs., 
diameter  12  inches. 


ASPREY    &    CO.    LTD.,    165-168    NEW    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W. 
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A  pair  of  George  III  Silver-gilt  Wine  Coolers  on  Scands.    Maker,  William  Pitc.    Date,  London  1806.    Height,  12'.  ins.    Weight,  338  ozs. 

A.   B.   GILBERT  (BELFAST) 

(Member  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

10,    ST.   ALBAN'S    STREET,    HAYMARKET,    LONDON,  S.W.I 


G.  VER  BRUGGEN.  1664-1730. 
Canvas  5  ft.   x   3  ft.  8  inches. 

Capt.  D.  CUTBILL,  R.A.,  T.A. 

(Les  Maitres  Anciens  Ltd.) 
at  16b,  GRAFTON  STREET,  NEW  BOND  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.l. 

Tele.  MAY  fair  2475 
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A LARGE  proportion  of  the  outstanding 
collections  of  POSTAGE  STAMPS  offered  in 
the  world  market  are  entrusted  to  us  for  sale 
by  order  of  discriminating  collectors  and  trustees 
of  deceased  estates.  We  also  specialise  in  the  sale 
of  solicitors'  archives  and  old  family  letters. 
Our  Review  of  prices  realised  during  the  past 
season  incorporates  full  details  of  the  complete 
stamp  auction  service  to  the  world.  Send  for  a  copy 
of  this  publication,  and  also  our  auction  catalogues. 


50  PALL  MALL  S.W.I 


721   WIDENER  BUILDING 


LONDON  PHILADELPHIA 

ENGLAND  PENNA.  U.S.A. 

Telephone  ABBey  4034       Cables  "  STAMPS,  LONDON  " 


'LE  CHEVAL  BLANC  —  POSTING  INN  ' 
(Ready  to  change  horses) 

J.  F.  HERRING,  Senior 
1844 

A  unique  example.    In  all  probability  the  only  French  scene 
painted  by  this  artist. 

Oil  painting  on  canvas  28  X  48  in.      Framed  36  X  56  in. 


MITCHELL  GALLERIES 

2  &  3  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telegrams  :  Nymphlike,  Piccy,  London  ESTABLISHED  1870  Whitehall  4213 


One  of  a  pair  of  unusual  Bookshelves. 
Circa  1790. 


ADAMS 

of 

BRISTOL 

DENMARK  STREET 
BRISTOL  23935 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


M 


THE 

THREE  CASTLES 

CIGARETTES 

20  for  3,8 

MANUFACTURED       BY       W.      D.       «       H.      0.  WILLS 

Branch  of  The  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  (of  Great  Britain  &  Ireland),  Ltd.  TT7I9U 


MARLBOROUGH  RARE  BOOKS  LTD. 

17/18,  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

REGENT  6195 


Books  on  Art,  Flowers,  Birds.    Coloured  Plate  Books 
Libraries  Purchased 


GLADING  &  COMPANY 

FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER  AND  JEWELS 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100   YEARS  AT 

46  &  47,  KINGS  ROAD,  BRIGHTON 

TELEPHONE:  BRIGHTON  5601 


Highest  Prices  paid  for 

COINS  and  MEDALS 

Especially  Collections,  Gold  and  Rare  Silver  Pieces. 
Standard  Catalogue  of  English  Coins,  5s.  ;  Seaby's 
monthly  Coin  and  Medal  Bulletin,  2s.  6d.  per  annum. 

B.  A.  SEABY,  LTD.,  65,  Gt.  Portland  St.,  London,  W.I 


LONDON'S  BRIGHTEST  BOOKSHOP 

with  its  spacious  book  room,  is  the  best  place  to  visit  for  books  on 
all  subjects.    A  selection  of  books  on  the  Arts  is  always  available. 

$  Diestomped  Exclusive  Notepapers  ;  Wedding  Invitations  ; 
Calling  Cards  for  Official,  Professional  and  Private  use 
engraved  promptly  and  accurately. 

THE  BOOKSHOP  OFF  BOND  ST.,  3  MINUTES  FROM  PICCADILLY 

TRUSLOVE  &  HANSON,  14a  Clifford  Street,  W.I 
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RENAISSANCE 

(INTERIOR   DECORATIONS)  LIMITED 

CHELSEA  HOUSE,  24-26,  LOWNDES  STREET 

LONDON,  S.W.i 


Telephone  :  SLOane  3732 


Room  in  a  reconverted  old-world  cottage 


ANTIQUE  DEALERS 

and  Specialists  in 

CURTAINS    AND    UPHOLSTERY     ::     DECORATIVE    WROUGHT  IRON 
PERIOD    FIREPLACES    ::    LAMPSHADES    ::    PANELLED  ROOMS 
GARDEN    LAYOUTS    AND    GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 


BERT  CROWTHER 

Onlv  Address  : 

SYON   LODGE,   BUSCH  CORNER 
ISLEWORTH,  MIDDX. 

TELEPHONE  :  HOUNSLOW  255? 


■ 


A  fine  example  of  an  I  Sth-century  Carved  Pine  Mantel  with  white  marble  surround. 
Originally  at  Old  l:ortcsque  House,  Twickenham.  This  is  one  oj  a  very  large  stock 
of  mantelpieces  I  have  on  show  ,  in  all  sizes  and  periods  and  in  pine,  oak,  stone  and  marble. 


GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 
WORKS  OF  ART 
WROUGHT  IRONWORK 
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PANELLED  ROOMS 
MANTELPIECES 
ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 


J.  M.  PONTREMOLI,  II,  Spring  St.,  Paddington,  w.2 


Telephone  :  Paddington  6664 

Actual  Maker  of  Enslish  Needlework 
Carpets  and  Chair  Seats,  of  which  I  have 
a  very  large  Collection. 
Also  some  Rare  Antique  Pieces. 


carry  the  largest  stock  of 

NEEDLEWORK 
SAMARKANDS 
BESSARABI ANS  AND 
AUBUSSONS. 
• 

Also   a   fine   selection  of 

PERSIANS. 

Several  Panels  of  TAPESTRY  always  in  stock. 
Expert  restorer  and  cleaner  of 

TAPESTRIES,  NEEDLEWORK 
AND   ORIENTAL  CARPETS. 


Telegraphic  Address  :  '  Pontarpets,  Padd,  London 


Very  fine  Aubusson  Carpet,  size  17  ft.  10  ins.  by  15  ft.  4  ins.,  similar  to  above  design.  Ivory 
ground  in  the  borders  and  pastel  shade  design. 


FOR  SALE 

THIS  FINE-QUALITY  PAINTING  ON 
PANEL 
Size:  14  in.  wide  by  9|  in.  high 

Interior  with  numerous  figures, 
Signed  with  monogram  E.T.H.  1832 

Write  private  owner,  Box  6484,  oo  The  Connoisseur,  28  30  Grosvenor 
Gardens,  London,  S.W.I. 


1  7th-century 
Dutch  and  Flemish 
Masters 


EUGENE  SLATTER 

30.  Old  Bond  Street,  W.  1 

Reg.  0795 
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G.  JETLEY 

(From  South  Audley  Street) 

Old  English  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 


Mahogany  Regency  Sideboard  of  the  finest  quality,  fitted  drawers  and  cellarette. 
Superb  Colour.     Size  6  ft.  6  ms.  by  2  ft.  6  ins.  deep. 


24  Bruton  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W.l 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  3884  &  3885  Member  of  The  B.A.D.A.  ESTABLISHED  1879 
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CHARLES  NOTT 

Specialist  in 
Chinese  Jade  and  Oriental  Works  of  A.rt 


Spinach-green  Translucent  Jade  Bowl.    Diameter  7!  inches 
K'ang  Hsi,  1662-1723 


38,  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

T,/w>W  ■  WHITEHALL  117*   
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BY  APPOINTMENT 

Medallists 


SPINK  &  SON  L 


TD 


EST.  1772 


FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER 


A  SILVER  COFFEE  POT  by  PAUL  CRESP1N 
London  Hall-mark  1728.  Height  8|  ins.    Weight  26  ozs. 

5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (4  lines) 
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WOODED  LANDSCAPE  WITH  COTTAGES  :  BY  MEIXDERT  HOBBEMA 
CANVAS  38  x  48  INCHES  :  SIGNED  IN  FULL  AND  DATED  1665 


(£ji  Courtesy  of  Eugene  SialUr) 


IMPERIAL  OSTERLEY— II 

By  W.   A.  THORPE 


No.  XIV.— OSTERLEY  PARK,  MIDDLESEX  :  THE  NORTH-EAST  OR  MAIN  FRONT,  SHOWING  PORTICO  AND  STEPS  :  REPRODUCED  BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  TIMES 


4.  The  Career  of  Adam 

ITremained  to  cash-in  on  'the  classics.'  An  old-fashioned 
admirer  of  Adam  compared  him  with  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Both  these  eminent  men,  said  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  were 
Scottish  by  nation  and  Scottish  by  nature,  even  Scottish  in 
appearance;  and  both  of  them  were  'perfectly  saturated 
with  romance.'*  He  added  with  equal  justice  that  Adam 
was  'a  shrewd  and  pushful  character. 'Adam's  visit  to  Rome 
and  Spalato  was  a  business  trip.  His  father,  the  author  of 
Vitruvius  Scotticus  (1750),  died  in  1748,  when  'Bob'  Adam 
was  twenty,  leaving  behind  him  a  certain  regard  for 
Rome,  a  highly  lucrative  practice,  and  four  sons  well 
qualified  to  divide  its  labours.  Bob,  though  more  artist 
than  architect,  was  admittedly  also  the  ablest.  From  a 
pious  Edinburgh  household,  from  Scottish  gatherings  of 
highbrows — Adam  Smith,  William  Robertson,  Adam 
Ferguson,  John  Home,  the  'large  jolly'  atheist,  and  little 
ministers  galore — he  came  south  about  1754,  to  Scottish 
gatherings  of  highbrows  in  London.  His  aim  was  field 
experience  and  the  professional  lead.  He  seems  already  to 
have  had  his  eye  on  James  Stuart,  3rd  Earl  of  Bute, 
another  Scotsman  then  moving  into  the  ascendant. 

In  April  1755,  a  Piccadilly  statuary  and  stonemason, 
William  Hayward,  recorded  Adam's  name  in  a  list  of 
artists  who  had  just  arrived  in  Rome:  'Mr.  Capel  from 
i  London,  painter,  Mr.  Adams  [sic]  architect  from  Scot- 

*  P.  Fitzgerald,  Robert  Adam,  1904,  pp.  7-8. 


land.'*  One  would  like  to  know  more  of  the  next  two 
years:  whom  he  met,  what  languages  he  spoke,  what 
books  he  read,  what  buildings  he  saw.  The  gap  may 
perhaps  be  filled,  for  his  monumental  biographer  has 
gone  little  beyond  the  English  sources,  j  He  came,  as  Mr. 
Hayward  acidly  observed,  'rather  as  gentleman  rather 
than  studiant.'  Even  in  semi-personal  letters  home  he 
'acknowledged  receipt  of  your  favour  of  the  25th  ult°';  he 
met,  on  his  own  showing,  half  the  noblemen  in  Europe. 
As  'patron'  he  discovered  Charles  Louis  Clerisseau  (b.  1 722, 
d.  1820),  who  had  come  to  Rome  in  1 75 1 ,  and  had 
already  made  a  reputation  as  an  architectural  draughts- 
man. Adam  thanked  him  in  the  grand  manner  in  the 
preface  to  Spalatro:  'Having  prevailed  on  Mr.  Clerisseau, 
a  French  artist,  from  whose  taste  and  knowledge  of 
antiquities  I  was  certain  of  receiving  great  assistance  in 
the  execution  of  my  scheme.  .  .  .'  It  was  as  reiche  Edin- 
burgher,%  but  'in  search  of  antiquities  for  publication,'§ 
that  he  set  out  from  Rome  for  Spalato  (Split) ||  in  May 

*  See  Hayward,  as  below. 

f  Of  some  three  hundred  items  in  Mr.  Bolton's  bibliography,  sev-  1  are 
in  French,  three  in  Italian,  none  in  German. 

%  Carl  Justi,  Winckelmann  und seine  ^eitgenossen,  3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1898,  Vol.  II, 
P-  3°9- 

§  MS.  of  W.  Hayward,  cited  by  Bolton,  Vol.  I,  p.  24;  and  he  appeared  in 
Mr.  Lodge's  sources  (infra)  as  'Lord  Adams.' 

||  The  modern  and  eighteenth-century  name  is  of  course  Spa'ato;  Spalatro  is 
the  spelling  in  Ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian  at  Spalatro  in  Dal- 
matic folio,  1764. 
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1757.  He  arrived  in  June  at  Venice,  where  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Army  was  a  Scot.  It  was  at  Venice  also 
that  he  met  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  This  was  the 
turn  of  his  career. 

Lady  Mary  had  been  living  in  Italy  apart  from  Edward 
Wortley  since  1739.  She  was  then  a  sharp,  highly  intel- 
ligent, rather  dirty  old  lady  of  sixty-eight,  bored  to  death 
with  the  novels  from  England,  but  disposed  to  be  inter- 
ested in  'bears.'  She  ran  a  drawing-room  to  keep  them  out 
of  mischief.  She  wrote  to  her  Scottish  daughter,  the 
Countess  of  Bute,  on  June  3rd,  1 753 : 

The  winter  I  passed  at  Rome  there  was  an  unusual  concourse 
of  English,  many  of  them  with  great  estates,  and  their  own 
masters.  As  they  had  no  admittance  to  the  Roman  ladies,  nor 
understood  their  language,  they  had  no  way  of  passing  their 
evenings  but  in  my  apartment,  where  I  had  always  a  full  drawing 
room.  Their  governors  encouraged  their  assiduities  as  much  as 
they  could,  finding  I  gave  them  lessons  of  economy  and  good 
conduct;  and  my  authority  was  so  great  that  it  was  a  common 
threat  amongst  them,  Til  tell  Lady  Mary  what  you  say.'  I 
was  judge  of  all  their  disputes  and  my  decisions  always  submitted 
to.  While  I  staid,  there  was  neither  gaming,  drinking,  quarrelling 
or  keeping.  The  Abbe  Grant  (a  very  honest  good  natured  North 
Briton,  who  has  resided  several  years  in  Rome),  was  so  much 
amazed  at  this  uncommon  regularity  that  he  would  have  me 
believe  that  I  was  bound  to  pass  my  life  there  for  the  good  of  my 
countrymen.* 


An  adult  and  talented  personality  was  no  little 
relief.  Her  letter  about  Adam  is  the  earliest  'out- 
side' account  of  him.  Its  first  impression  resumes 
most  later  opinion,  that  he  was  an  architect 
second.  She  wrote  to  the  Countess  of  Bute  on 
January  20th,  1758: 

I  saw  some  months  ago  a  countryman  of  yours  (Mr. 
Adam)  who  desires  to  be  introduced  to  you.  He 
seemed  to  me,  in  a  short  visit,  to  be  a  man  of  genius, 
and  I  have  heard  his  knowledge  of  architecture 
much  applauded.  He  is  now  in  England.'! 

This  letter  was  timed,  no  doubt  at  Adam's  in- 
stance, for  his  return  to  England  the  same  month 
(January  1758)4  It  bore  fruit  in  the  interview 
with  the  Earl  of  Bute,  in  May  1758,  of  John 
Home,  William  Robertson,  Alexander  Carlyle, 
and  Robert  Adam.  The  Earl  of  Bute  was  in  a 
bad  temper,  and  received  his  four  fellow  Scots 
in  riding-boots,  with  marked  lack  of  cordiality. 
'What!'  said  Adam,  in  his  hot  fashion,  'have  I 
been  presented  to  all  the  princes  in  Italy  and 
France,  and  most  graciously  received,  to  be 
treated  with  such  distance  and  pride  by  the 
youngest  earl  but  one  in  all  Scotland. '§  He  had 
good  reason  to  change  his  mind;  and  in  1772, 
when  Luton  Hoo  was  up,  and  Bute  out,  he  ex- 
pressed 'to  the  world  that  gratitude  which  we 
never  ceased  to  feel  for  the  protection,  favour 
and  friendship  with  which  we  have  always  been 
honoured  by  his  Lordship. '||  'The  Adams,'  said 
Garrick,  'are  as  liberal-minded  men  as  any  in 
the  world;  but  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  all  their 
workmen  are  Scotch. To  Bute's  friendship 
must  be  ascribed  much  of  the  patronage  which 
Adam  was  jubilantly  collecting  in  1761:  'The 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,'  he  scribbled  on  a  sketch,  'says 
the  Duke  oj  Newcastle,  Lord  Lincoln,  LordHoldernesse, 
Duke  of  Leeds,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  is 
engaged  to  Bob  of  chaise,  of  the  water  colours.'**  Bute  received 
the  seals  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  on  March  25th, 
1 761,  and  was  already  'practically  Prime  Minister.'  In  the 
autumn  of  1 761,  Robert  Adam  was  introduced  to  the 
young  King.  Hot  news  from  sister  Elizabeth  reached  James 
in  Rome  on  November  30thff ;  for  this  was  not  only  the 
making  of  Bob  Adam,  it  was  a  great  occasion  in  history. 

5.  Adam  and  Winckelmann 
There  were  of  course  magic  words.  Johann  Joachim 
Winckelmann  (b.  171 7,  d.  1768)  was  eleven  years  older 
than  Adam.  From  Dresden  he  reached  Rome  six  months 
after  him,  in  October  1755.  In  the  museums  he  was  being 
pointed  out  as  a  celebrity  within  two  years.  There  is  no 
superficial  resemblance  between  the  German  and  the 
Scot.  Winckelmann  was  a  blubbering  Teuton,  a  homo- 
sexual, an  aesthete,  the  hopeless  dupe  of  Naples  dealers, 

*  W.  M.  Thomas,  Letters  and  Works  of  Lady  Mary  Worthy  Montagu,  2  vols., 
1887,  Vol.  II,  p.  245. 
t  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  323. 
+  Bolton,  I,  p.  25. 

§  A.  Carlyle,  Autobiography,  ed.  J.  H.  Barton,  1910,  p.  375.  Adam  was  then 
thirty,  Bute  just  over  forty. 
||  Works,  Preface. 

Hume,  Letters,  ed.  W.  Strahan,  1888,  p.  325. 
**  Adam  MSS.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  230,  quoted  by  Bolton,  Vol.  I,  p.  74.  Adam 
went  round  his  jobs  in  a  post-chaise. 

ft  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Italy,  printed  by  M.  Arnold,  Library  of  the  Fine  Arts* 
Vol.  II,  1831,  p.  245. 
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a  bit  of  a  charlatan;  but  he  had  a  genius  for  enthu- 
siasm, and  he  wrote  German  like  an  angel.  His  first 
book,  the  Nachahmung  *  had  appeared  at  Friedrich- 
stadt  just  before  his  arrival  in  Rome.  Miss  E.  M.  Butler 
has  eloquently  observed  that  it  was  a  more  influential 
book  than  the  History  of  Ancient  Art  ( 1 764),  for  though 
that  was  the  beginning  of  art-history,  the  first  book 
ito  treat  art-history  organically,  it  was  long  and 
detailed.  The  Nachahmung  was  a  brilliant  essay.  It 
offered  romanticism  what  it  wanted,  a  'State  of 
Nature'  in  the  arts.f  Its  importance  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overestimate.  The  first  translation  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1 765,  at  its  translator's  instance, 
by  the  young  Heinrich  Fussli,  the  now  fashionable 
Fuseli  of  the  Elgin  sob:  'De  Greeks  were  godes,  De 
Greeks  were  godes. 'J  Scotland  appropriated  Winckel- 
mann  by  a  Glasgow  edition  of  the  following  year.§ 
The  link  between  them  is  Clerisseau,  the  receptacle 
of  Winckelmann's  new  gospel.  Winckelmann  be- 
friended him  in  1757-8,  immediately  after  his  return 
to  Rome  from  Spalato.  It  may  be  that  Adam  was 
with  him  then.  In  1762,  at  any  rate,  one  of  the 
Adams,  Robert  by  letter  or  James  in  Rome,  offered 
to  take  Winckelmann  to  Greece,  Asia  Minor  and 
Egypt,  and  to  pay  all  the  expenses.  ||  Winckelmann 
refused,  as  he  had  already  refused  Lady  Orford  and 
everybody  else;  but  as  a  cash  offer  it  meant  much. 
The  'melting  harmonies'oftheAacAfl/imMn^began :— 

Der  guteGeschmack,  welcher  sich  mehr  und  mehr  durch 
die  Welt  ausbreitet,  hat  sich  angefangen  zuerst  unter  dem 
griechischen  Himmel  zu  bilden.  Alle  Erfindungen  fremder 
Volker  kamen  gleichsam  nur  als  der  erste  Same  nach 
Griechenland  und  nahmen  eine  andere  Natur  und  Gestalt 
an  in  dem  Lande,  welches  Minerva,  sagt  man,  vor  alien 
Landen,  wegen  der  gemas-igten  Jahreszeiten,  die  sie  hie 
angetroffen,  den  Griechen  zur  Wohnung  angewiesen,  als 
ein  Land,  welches  kluge  Kopfe  hervorbringen  wiirde 
.  .  .  Die  Kenner  und  Nachahmer  der  griechischen  Werke  by 
finden  in  ihren  Meisterstiicken  nicht  allein  die  schonste 
Natur,  sondern  noch  mehr  als  Natur,  das  ist,  gewisse 
idealische  Schonheiten  derselben,  die,  wie  uns  ein  alter  Aus- 
leger  des  Plato  lehrt,  von  Bildern  bloss  in  Verstande  entworfen, 
gemacht  sind. 

Winckelmann  proceeded  to  his  favourite  art  in  'the  swell- 
ing sonorous  rustling  manner  which  becomes  sweeping 
statements  so  well.'  Could  there  be  a  better  illustration  of 
German  pleasure  in  inflicting  and  in  suffering  pain,  or  of 
Nietzsche's  hero,  and  Carlyle's,  than  his  famous  descrip- 
tion of  'The  Laocoon'  ? 

Das  allgemeine  vorziigliche  Kennzeichen  der  griechischen 
Meisterstiicke  ist  endlich  eine  edle  Einfalt  und  eine  stille  Grosse, 
sowohl  in  der  Stellung  als  im  Ausdruck.  So  wie  die  Tiefe  des 
Meeres  allezeit  ruhig  bleibt,  die  Oberflache  mag  noch  so 
wuten,  ebenso  zeigt  der  Ausdruck  in  den  Figuren  der  Griechen 
bei  alien  Landschaften  eine  grosse  und  gesetzte  Seele.  Diese 
Seele  schildert  sich  in  dem  Gesichte  des  Laokoon,  und  nicht  in 
dem  Gesichte  allein,  bei  dem  heftigsten  Leiden.  Der  Schmerz, 
welcher  sich  in  alien  Muskeln  und  Sehnen  des  Korpers  zeigt 
und  den  man  ganz  allein,  ohne  das  Gesicht  und  andere  Teile  zu 
betrachten,  an  dem  schmerzlich  eingezogen  Unterleibe  beinahe 

*  Gedancken  iiber  die  Nachahmung  der  Griechischen  Wercke  in  der  Mahlerey  und 
Bildhauerkunst,  1755. 

t  Cf,  Henry  Fuseli's  The  Writings  and  Conduct  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  1767. 

+  B.  R.  Haydon,  Autobiography,  ed.  1926,  Vol.  I,  p.  67. 

§  Printed  for  Robert  Urie.  Glasgow  has  copies. 

II  E.  M.  Butler,  Tyranny  of  Greece  over  Germany,  1935,  p.  46. 
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selbst  zu  empfinden  glaubt;  dieser  Schmerz,  sage  ich,  aussert 
sich  dennoch  mit  keiner  Wut  in  dem  Geschichte  und  in  dem 
ganze  Stellung.  Er  erhebt  kein  schreckliches  Geschrei,  wie  Virgil 
von  seinem  Laokoon  singt.  Die  Offnung  des  Mundes  gestattet 
es  nicht;  es  is  vielmehr  ein  angstliches  und  beklemmtes  Seufzen. 
Der  Schmerz  des  Koerpers  und  die  Grosse  der  Seele  sind  durch 
den  ganzen  Bau  der  Figur  mit  gleicher  Starke  verteilt  und 
gleichsam  abgewogen.  Laokoon  leidet,  aber  er  leidet  wie  des 
Sophokles  Philoktetes:  sein  Elend  geht  uns  bis  an  die  Seele;  aber 
wir  wiinschten,  wie  dieser  grosse  Mann,  das  Elend  ertragen  zu 
konnen.* 

Heinrich  Fussli  had  been  to  Naples  with  Winckelmann 
in  February  1 762,  and  Winckelmann  inscribed  to  him  his 
Notices  of  Herculaneum.]  Feeling  it  'there'  in  both  lang- 
uages, he  had  no  need  to  be  literal  in  translation: 

To  the  Greek  climate  we  owe  the  production  of  Taste,  and 
from  thence  it  spread  at  length  over  all  the  politer  world.  Every 
invention,  communicated  by  foreigners  to  that  nation,  w  s  but 
the  seed  of  what  it  became  afterwards,  changing  both  its  iature 
and  size  in  a  country  chosen,  as  Plato  says,  by  Minerva,  te  be  in- 
habited by  the  Greeks,  as  productive  of  every  kind  of  genius.  .  .  . 

*  J-  J-  Winckelmann,  Kleine  Schriften  und Briefe,  ed.  H.  Uhde-Bernays,  2  vols., 
j_"ipzig,  1925,  Vol.  I,  pp.  59,  61,  81.  Cf.  E.  M.  Butler,  Tyranny,  p.  46. 
t  G.  H.  Lodge,  in  his  Life  of  Winckelmann,  History  of  Ancient  Art,  Vol.  I, 
1881,  p.  74. 
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No.  XVII.— DESIGN  FOR  A  CARPET  FOR  THE  ETRUSCAN  ROOM  AT  OSTERLEY  :  DATED  'ADEI.PHI 
OCT.  11  1775'  :  ADAM  DESIGNS,  VOL.  17,  NO.  ?  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  SIR  JOHN  SOANE'S  MUSEUM 

It  is  not  only  Nature  which  the  Greeks  find  in  their  works,  but  still  more,  some- 
thing superior  to  nature;  ideal  beauties,  brain-born  images,  as  Proclus  says.  .  .  . 

The  last  and  most  eminent  characteristic  of  the  Greek  works  is  a  noble  sim- 
plicity and  sedate  grandeur  in  Gesture  and  Expression.  As  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
lies  beneath  a  foaming  surface,  a  great  soul  lies  sedate  beneath  the  strife  of  pas- 
sions in  Greek  figures. 

Tis  in  the  face  of  Laocoon  this  soul  shines  with  full  lustre,  not  confined  how- 
ever i')  the  face,  amidst  the  most  violent  sufferings.  Pangs  piercing  every  muscle, 
every  labouring  nerve;  pangs  which  we  also  feel  ourselves,  while  we  consider — 
not  the  face,  nor  the  most  expressive  parts — only  the  belly  contracted  by  excru- 
ciating  pains:  these  however,  I  say,  exert  not  themselves  with  violence,  either 
in  the  face  or  gesture.  He  pierces  not  heaven,  like  the  Laocoon  of  Virgil;  his 
mouth  is  rather  opened  to  discharge  an  anxious  overloaded  groan,  as  Sadolet 
says;  the  struggling  body  and  the  supporting  mind  exert  themselves  with  equal 
strength,  nay,  balance  all  the  frame.  Laocoon  suffers,  but  suffers  like  the  Philoc- 
tetes  of  Sophocles:  we  weeping  feel  his  pains,  but  wish  for  the  hero's  strength  to 
support  his  misery.* 

The  opening  doctrine  ofSpalatro,  even  its  rhythms,  are  pure  Winckel- 
mann :   

*  The  title-page  is:  'REFLECTIONS  /  ON  THE  /  PAINTING  and  SCULPTURE  /  OF 
/  THE  GREEKS:  /  WITH  INSTRUCTIONS  for  the  CONNOISSEUR,  /  AND  An  ESSAY 
on  (;RACEin  Works  of  Art.  /  Translated  from  the  German  Original  of  the  Abbe  Winckelmann. 
/  Librarian  of  the  VATICAN,  F.R.S.,  etc.  etc.  /  By  HENRY  FUSSELI,  A.M.  LONDON:  / 
Printed  for  the  TRANSLATOR,  and  Sold  by  H.  Millar,  in  the  Strand,  1765.'  The  title  cut 
shows  an  altar  decorated  with  rams'  heads  and  pendent  husk  chains,  with  the  words  D1IS 
GRAECIAE  S,  and  palette,  brushes,  mallet  and  compasses  at  the  foot.  Quotation  from  p.  30 
(IV.  Expression) . 


The  buildings  of  the  Ancients  are  in  Archi 
tecture  what  the  works  of  Nature  are  with  re 
spect  to  the  other  Arts;  they  serve  as  models  w< 
should  imitate  and  as  standards  by  which  wi{ 
ought  to  judge:  for  this  reason,  they  who  .tin 
at  eminence  in  the  knowledge  or  in  the  pracl 
tice  of  Architecture  find  it  necessary  to  view 
with  their  own  eyes  the  works  of  the  ancientd 
which  remain,  that  they  may  catch  from  therr 
those  ideas  of  grandeur  and   beauty  which, 
nothing  perhaps  but  such  an  observation  <  at, 
suggest. 

6.  The  Imperial  Scot 
It  was  Scotland  that  guided  his  hand,  as] 
Prussia  Winckelmann's,  when  he  went  onl 
to  state  his  own  aptitudes  with  such  sublime 
conceit : — 

This  classical  style  of  ornament,  by  far  the 
most  perfect  that  has  ever  appeared  for  inside 
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decorations,  and  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  many  ages,  like  other  works  of 
genius,  requires  not  only  fancy  and 
imagination  in  the  composition,  but 
taste  and  judgment  in  the  application; 
but  when  these  are  happily  combined, 
this  gay  and  elegant  mode  is  capable 
of  inimitable  beauties.* 

Scotland  also  was  behind  the  pic- 
turesque 'water  colours'  published 
by  Mr.  Bolton.  Adam  himself  put 
the  matter  into  words  on  October 
nth,  1766,  in  an  irritated  letter  to 
Mrs.  Montagu,  for  whom  some  of  his 
more  pedantic  designs  were  done : — 

I  am  not  at  all  surprized  that  you 
found  the  Castle  of  Inverary  so  de- 
fective. The  surrounding  mountains 
would  humble  a  nobler  piece  of 
Human  Art,  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt 
if  situated  near  a  Ben  Lomond,  or 
Skiddo  would  look  mean  and  despic- 
able. Even  the  most  admired  Effects  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  would  appear 
altogether  insignificant  if  placed  near 
the  unparalleled  Works  of  Nature,  j 

Thus  Adam  withdrew  from  the 
'Greek  heaven.'  He  was  never,  as 
Scottish  adventurers  have  become 
so  often,  a  European  figure,  like 

*  Works  in  Architecture,  Vol.  I,  1772,  p.  5. 
t  Letter  quoted  from  Mrs.  Climenson  by  Bol- 
ton, Vol.  II,  p.  319. 
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George  Buchanan  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, or  like  Byron,  for  Byron  was  before 
all  things  a  Scot.*  Adam  was  not  solely 
Scottish  like  Burns,  nor  wholly  Scottish 
like  Sir  Walter.  He  came  betwixt  and 
between.  One  of  his  countrymen,  John 
Leech,  had  written  of  the  'wandering 
Scots'  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century: — • 

Scotus  ubique  latet,  nusquam  vestigia  figit, 
perque  soli  longas  it,  pelagique  vias; 

hinc  mores  Gallique  refert,  Flandrique  et  Iberi, 
Brittonis  et  Gimbri,  Teutonis  atque  Itali. 

Adam's  own  baronial,  the  bleak  puri- 
tanical faces  of  his  Edinburgh  houses,  his 
last  but  not  least  Newliston,  are  witness 
that  he  got  home  in  the  end.  The  best  of 
his  'genius'  had  been  bestowed  in  England 
on  the  way. 

Mr.  Hugh  MacDiarmid  has  lately  re- 
marked, in  a  most  interesting  series  of 
notes,  that  the  Eighteenth  Centu  y  re- 
versed the  whole  direction  of  S  ottish 
purpose.  'Scotland,'  he  says,  'moved  into 
England's  orbit,  turned  her  back  on 

*  It  will  be  recalle.l  that  George  Gordon,  6th  Lord 
Byron,  was  o.s.  of  Capt.  John  ('Mad  Jack')  Byron  by 
his  second  wife  Caroline,  daughter  of  George  Gordon, 
of  House  of  Gight,  Aberdeenshire,  and  that  he  went  as 
a  child  to  the  Free  School,  Aberdeen. 
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Europe,  threw  her  whole  energies  into  the  creation  of 
England's  Empire.'*  Adam's  interview  with  the  hated 
dynasty  took  place  only  seventeen  years  after  The  Forty- 
Five.  It  was  almost  an  Act  of  Union.  Two  years  later,  in  the 
dedication  to  Spalatro  (1764),  Adam  announced  the  new 
faith  and  his  own  future : — 

At  this  happy  period  when  Great  Britain  enjoys  in  Peace  the 
Reputation  and  Power  she  has  acquired  by  Arms,  Your  Majesty's 
singular  Attention  to  the  Arts  of  Elegance  promises  an  age  of 
perfection  that  will  complete  the  Glories  of  your  reign  and  fix  an 
Aera  no  less  remarkable  than  that  of  Pericles. 

Students  of  Winckelmann  might  aver  that  there  is  still  a 
trace  here  of  the  'volkommene  Regel  der  Kunsf — the  perfect 
rule  of  art.  The  blend  of  'ventriloquism  and  truth' 
which  Virginia  Woolf  discovered  during  an  evening  at 
Abbotsford  is  certainly  present  in  this  pompous  prophecy. 
But  Adam,  as  a  moralist,  put  the  Reputation  before  the 
Power.  For  that  he  will  receive  acknowledgment  from  the 
runes  on  Weland's  sword : — 


spirit,'  so  acutely  described  by  the  late  Havelock  Ellis,* 
and  evident  again  and  again  in  Adam's  work,  had  changed 
the  round  limbs  of  sculpture  into  draped  line,  the  roman- 
esque  lid  into  traceried  roofs,  had  long  flattened,  where  it 
could,  a  Mediterranean  art.  In  literature,  wrote  Hubert, 
'we  must  not  think  of  Celtic  poetry  as  lyrical  outpourings, 
but  as  elaborately  ingenious  exercises  by  rather  pedantic 
literary  men.'f  To  turn  over,  in  the  field  of  ornament,  the 
pages  of  the  great  Adam  folios  in  the  Soane  Museum  is  an 
unforgettable  experience,  like  looking  into  The  Book  of] 
Kelts,  or  reading  The  Dream  of  Maxen  Wledig  for  the  first 
time.  Here,  for  all  his  subtlety  with  room  spaces,  is  Adam 
seen  with  the  right  bias,  in  the  flat.  'The  decorative  art 
of  the  Celts,'  wrote  Hubert,  'is  an  art  of  good  quality,  but 
not  a  strong  art. 'J  Horace  Walpole  spoke  to  the  same 
effect  of  Adam's  'lace'  and  'embroidery,'  'filigree'  and 
'harlequinade,'  'gingerbread'  and  'fan-painting.' §  Mr.  I 
Summerson  more  briefly  says  'make-up' ||;  and  the 
English  mind  will  certainly  halt  at  the  impudence  of 
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'It  is  not  given 
For  goods  or  gear, 
But  for  The  Thing.' 

'Do  explain  this  to  me,'  wrote  Walpole  on  August  ist, 
1760,  'whether  any  body  is  drawing  for  Adam  or  Cham- 
bos. '|  The  magnificent  series  of  Adam  designs  in  the 
Soane  Museum  are  diverse  in  quality  and  in  sense  of 
colour,  as  in  drawing  and  completeness.  There  are  con- 
cessions to  II:  e  I  aste  and  temperament  of  particular  people, 
Lady  Mansfield,  Mrs.  Montagu,  Sarah  Jodrell,  and  others, 
for  Adam  was  cunning  with  clients.  If  his  signature  as 
head  of  the  firm  sometimes  'okayed'  office  work  not  from 
his  own  pencil,  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Chippen- 
dale practice  which  transatlantic  diligence  has  made 
plain. J 

The  point  does  not  matter  greatly.  The  superlative 
taste  was  Adam's.  It  was  that  'delicate  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful' which  M.  Henri  Berr  found  in  the  Celts.  The  'Celtic 

*  Golden  Treasury  of  Scottish  Poetry  (1940),  1946,  p.  353. 
f  Toyubee,  IV,  p.  412. 

j  F.  Kimball  and  E.  Donnell,  Creators  of  the  Chippendale  Style,  in  Metro.  Mus. 
Studies,  I  (2),  May  1929. 


'Bob'  Adam  in  designing  for  half-a-dozen  trades  in  which 
he  had  no  bench  experience  at  all. 

The  Honourable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion  had  been 
founded,  almost  without  notice,  in  1751,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Georgian  wilderness.  It  fell  to  Adam  to  provide  a  code 
of  ornament  for  the  romantic  resurgence,  and  for  an  em- 
pire truly  'British.'  Mr.  MacDiarmid  has  written  regret- 
fully of  the  Celtic  sphere  of  influence  'which  about  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  claimed  as  its  frontiers  the  Dniester 
in  Russia  (where  the  city  of  Camodunum  was  constructed) 
in  the  East,  and  the  shores  of  Portugal  in  the  Wrest,  from 
the  ocean  off  Scotland  in  the  North  to  the  central  part  of 
Italy  in  the  South,  and  even  extended  through  the  Balkans 
to  the  Galatians  of  St.  Paul.'^f  It  was  not  less  true,  on  the 


*  H.  Ellis,  A  Study  of  British  Genius  (1904),  U.S.A.  ed.,  1927,  esp.  Chaps. 
XIII,  XIV.  This  little-known  book— I  have  seen  it  cited  only  by  Sir  Osbert 
Sitwell— began  as  a  biological  study  of  the  Dictionary  of  Rational  Biography. 
t  H.  Hubert,  Greatness  and  Decline  of  the  Celts,  Scottish  trans,  by  M.  R.  Dobie, 
1934,  p.  268.  For  the  cynghanedd,  see  Sir  Idris  and  Mr.  David  Bell's  fascin- 
ating David ap  Gwilym,  1942,  pp.  75  ff. 
X  H.  Hubert,  op  cit.,  p.  262. 

§Toynbee,  VIII,  p.  313  (1773);  IX>  P-  186  ('775);  XII,  p.  166(1782); 
XIII,  p.  321  (1/85). 

||  J.  Summerson,  Georgian  London,  1945,  p.  118. 
Op.  cit.,  pp.  ix-x. 
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eve  of  industry,  that  the  Celts 
'while  they  failed  to  create  an 
empire  themselves,  readily 
rallied  to  the  imperial  idea.'* 
It  is  the  fascination  of  Oster- 
ley  that  there  the  Celtic  spirit 
is  at  work  on  an  English  back- 
ground. In  the  eighteenth- 
century  sources,  Mr.  Child  is 
always  mentioned  first.  His 
was  the  power.  His  portrait 
is  the  best  at  Osterley  and 
among  the  best  that  Reynolds 
painted.  He  himself,  his  bank, 
his  predecessors,  belonged  to 
the  tradition  of  the  merchant 
princes  who  had  sent  the 
Turkey  Merchants  to  Greek 
waters,  East  Indiamen  to  the 
*coral  strand,'  who  had  indeed 
bestowed  Elihu  upon  Yale. 
Old  Osterley  retains  much 
from  its  great  Gresham  days. 
It  still  shares  with  Blickling — 
the  most  Elizabethan  of  great 

houses — its  plan,  its  towers,  its  picking  of  brick  with  stone, 
its  fairy  minarets. 

When  Adam  entered  upon  the  jaghire,  there  were  two 
tastes  there,  as  Walpole  saw,  the  house  tradition  of 'Super- 
cargo' Chambers,  and  the  douce  floral  naturalism  of  Sarah. 
Between  his  client  and  himself  lay  Adam's  triumph,  the 
fantastics  of  Osterley.  It  is  seen  superlatively  in  the  mirrors. 
The  lofty  looking-glasses  and  the  pier  tables  are  still  domi- 
nated by  the  proportions  of  the  East  Window  and  the  altar. 
But  in  the  secular  version  the  two  things  are  conceived  as 
one;  and  there  is  a  natural  blend  of  the  'oriental'  with  the 

*  Hubert,  op.  cit.,  p.  225. 
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'Grecian'  fancy.  Adam's  skill 
as  a  decorator  is  seen  in  the 
expanse  of 'white'  glass  within 
a  pattern  of  gold,  and  in  his 
command  of  ornamental  re- 
flection. 

Twenty  years  later  the  fan- 
tastic passes  into  the  fabu- 
lous. The  Royal  Pavilion  at 
Brighton  has  lines  and  curves. 
It  has,  says  admirably  its  cura- 
tor, an  'air  of  fabulous  loveli- 
ness in  any  light,  but  especially 
in  moonlight,  the  light  of  early 
morning  or  evening,  or  in 
snow.'*  The  great  poem  of 
sea-power,  The  Ancient  Mariner, 
had  appeared  in  1 798,  not  en- 
tirely by  chance  the  year  of 
The  Nile,  in  perhaps  the  most 
vivid  moments  of  the  maritime 
consciousness  in  England.  Its 
main  incident  had  been  based 
on  a  rounding  of  Cape  Horn 
by  a  successful  aspirant  to 
Naval  rank.f  Its  counterpart  in  architectural  romance 
began  with  the  'oriental'  interior  of  1802,  and  ended  with 
Nash's  'Indian'  exterior  from  1815  onwards.  These  sea- 
borne fancies  owe  nothing  that  matters  to  Europe.  They 
are  the  responses  of  an  intrepid  and  impressionable  people, 
and  the  last  monument  of  an  imperial  art. 

*  Mr.  Clifford  Musgrave's  Regency  Exhibition  Catalogue,  Royal  Pavilion, 
Brighton,  1946,  p.  7. 

t  Wordsworth's  disingenuous  account  (Fenton,  Memoirs  of  W.  Wordsworth, 
1851,  I,  pp.  107-8)  may  be  compared  with  G.  Shelvocke's  Voyage  Round  the 
World  by  Way  of  the  Great  South  Sea,  1719,  1720,  1721,  2  ed.,  1757,  pp.  72-3, 
where  the  slaying  of  the  albatross  is  described.  Reprint  by  the  Admiralty 
Librarian,  Mr.  W.  G.  Perrin,  A  Voyage  Round  the  World,  1928.  See  also 
J.  L.  Lowes,  The  Road  to  Xanadu,  1928. 
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'KILGARRAN  CASTLE' 

A   LINK   BETWEEN    TURNER    AND  WILSON 

By  R.  B.  BECKETT 


No.  I.— KILGARRAN  CASTLE  :  BY  RICHARD  WILSON,  R.A.  :  IN  POSSESSION  OF  LT.-COL.  HUGH  BROCKLEBANK,  D.S.O.  :  OIL  ON  CANVAS  29  IN.     20  IN. 


RICHARD  WILSON'S  influence  on  the  succeeding 
generation  of  landscape  artists  is  well  known, 
though  it  seems  to  be  only  in  recent  times  that 
particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  his  influence  on 
Turner.  A  searching  analysis  of  what  this  meant  has  been 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  A.J.  Finberg.*  Wilson's  influence, 
he  says,  'led  Turner  safely  into  the  enchanted  regions  of 
romance';  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  main 
object  of  Turner's  study,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three,  was  the  assimilation  of  the  Wilson  tradition, 
his  study  of  the  facts  of  m.ture,  simply  as  facts,  falling  into 
the  second  place.  Among  the  salient  features  of  Wilson's 
work  he  lays  stress  on  general  darkness  of  tone,  which  he 
considers  to  have  been  'necessary  to  tune  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  to  gloomy  and  tragic  thoughts.'  (I  take  this  to 
refer  to  Wilson's  later  work,  by  which  Turner  is  likely  to 
have  been  most  influenced.) 

It  was  natural  that  this  quest  for  romance  through 
Wilson  should  have  led  the  young  Turner  to  the  rocky 
valleys  and  the  ruined  castles  of  Wales.  Wilson  regarded 
Wales  as  his  home,  and  used  to  make  periodical  visits, 

;i  Turner's  Sketches  and  Drawings,  1910,  pp.  31-7. 


in  the  course  of  which  he  painted  Welsh  scenes.*  Turner 
spent  the  summers  of  1795  and  1798  in  Wilson's  country. 
The  sketches  done  in  1 795  have  been  reproduced  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Walpole  Society,  Vols.  Ill  and  VI.  Those  of 
1798  have  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  reproduced, 
but  must  be  sought  among  other  objects  of  the  Turner 
Bequest  at  the  British  Museum;  several  of  the  later 
drawings  were  finished  in  water-colour,  and  it  is  in  these 
that  the  influence  of  which  Mr.  Finberg  speaks  is  most 
clearly  to  be  seen.t  Turner,  we  are  told,  regarded  such 
sketch-books  as  the  repositories  of  raw  material  to  be 
worked  up  later  on  into  more  imaginative  compositions. 

The  drawings  of  1 798  include  several  of  Kilgarren  Castle 
on  the  Tivy,  to  use  Turner's  own  spelling. £  Since  Wilson 
had  already  painted  the  same  scene  many  years  before, 

*  For  this  and  other  facts  relating  to  W  ilson  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Adrian. 
Bury,  whose  promised  work  on  Richard  Wilson,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
issued  soon;  also  to  Col.  H.  Brocklebank,  D.S.O.,  and  Mrs.  Finberg. 
f  A.  J.  Finberg,  Inventory  of  the  Drawings  of  the  Turner  Bequest,  1909,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  85,  88  and  89. 

J  It  has  been  the  fashion  recently  to  spell  the  name  'Cilgerran  Castle,' 
possibly  out  of  deference  to  Welsh  nationalism;  but  I  have  thought  it 
better  to  retain  the  most  usual  traditional  spelling.  Turner  also  spells  the 
name  'Kilgarrin'  and  'Kilgarron.' 
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ind  since  Turner  was  at  this  time  most  strongly  under  his 
jredecessor's  spell,  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  on  its  rocky 
oerch  above  the  Teiff  form  a  convenient  link  between 
;he  two  men.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  there  is 
ao  reason  to  suppose  that  the  younger  man  had  ever  seen 
Wilson's  painting  of  the  subject,  which  was  probably 
ranging  in  a  Welsh  country  house  at  the  time,  though  he 
may  have  known  the  engraving  from  it,  and  so  have  been 
ittracted  to  make  a  special  expedition  to  the  spot;  nor 
(except  perhaps  for  one  water-colour)  do  any  of  Turner's 
variations  on  this  theme  bear  any  factual  resemblance  to 
Wilson's  picture.  Turner  had  indeed  made  copies  from 
Wilson;  there  are  two  in  the  vaults  of  the  National 
Gallery,  including  one  of  the  famous  Italian  scene  at 
Dulwich,  and  at  least  one  early  essay  in  the  Wilsonian 
style.*  But  his  attempt  at  this  stage  was  rather  at  assimila- 
:ion;  and  Mr.  Finberg  has  drawn  attention  to  'a  small 
green-covered  pocket-book,'  inscribed  Studies  for  pictures; 
copies  of  Wilson,  the  contents  of  which  bear  no  direct 
resemblance  to  any  known  pictures  by  Wilson.  It  appears 
from  some  of  the  final  results  of  the  Welsh  tour  of  1798  to 
have  been  Wilson's  later  treatment  of  the  material  he  had 
brought  back  from  Italy  that  Turner  was  seeking  to  apply 
when  he  came  to  work  up  the  rawmaterial  of  his  sketch-book. 

*  Catalogue  of  the  British  School,  1946,  Nos.  5512  and  5538,  for  the  copies. 
3ol.  Brocklebank  has  drawn  attention  to  a  direct  borrowing  from  Wilson 
for  one  of  the  Liber  Studiorum  subjects  in  the  Burlington  Magazine  for 
February  1944. 


Curiously  enough,  paintings  by  both  artists  of  the  same 
view  once  hung  together  in  the  same  collection.  This  was 
in  the  specially  constructed  gallery  of  Joseph  Gillott  of 
Birmingham,  best  known  as  a  maker  of  steel  pens,  but 
famous  also  in  his  day  for  his  collection  of  paintings  of 
the  English  school,  who  was  a  friend  as  well  as  a  patron 
of  Turner.*  His  collection  included  three  paintings  of 
Kilgarran  Castle,  one  by  Wilson  and  two  by  Turner, 
both  striking  examples  of  Wilson's  influence.  Since  it  in- 
cluded also  a  number  of  other  Wilsons  from  the  Vaughan 
Collection,  and  two  more  Turners  which  are  described 
by  Thornbury  as  'like  Wilson,'  it  would  seem  that  Gillott 
took  a  particular  interest  in  the  continuity  of  development 
of  the  English  landscape  school,  which  had  not  so  very 
long  been  standing  on  its  own  feet  when  he  first  began  to 
collect;  or  it  may  have  been  only  that  he  liked  Turner 
best  when  he  was  painting  in  the  Wilson  manner. 

We  may  begin  with  Wilson's  painting.  It  was  described 
in  the  sale  catalogue  of  1872  as  from  'the  collection  of 
Sir  R.  W.  Vaughan,  for  whom  it  was  painted';  but  this 
must  be  a  confused  reference  to  Sir  Robert  Howel 
Vaughan  of  Nannau  and  Hengwrt,  a  contemporary  of 
Wilson  (c.  1738-91).  From  him  (if  he  was  the  original 
patron),  it  descended  to  his  grandson,  Sir  Robert 
Williames  Vaughan,  by  whom  it  was  exhibited  at  the 

*  For  an  amusing  account  of  Gillott's  first  meeting  with  Turner,  see 
Redford's  Art  Sales,  Vol.  I,  p.  184;  another  version  is  given  in  Thornbury's 
Life  of  Turner,  1897  ed.,  pp.  177-8. 
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British  Institution  in  1849,  No.  91.  When  the  family  died 
out  in  1859,  it  passed  into  the  Gillott  Collection  along 
with  other  Wilsons  from  the  same  source.  It  came  up  for 
sale  with  Gillott's  pictures  at  Christie's  in  1872  (No.  288), 


but  was  bought  in,  and  was  then 
given  by  the  owner  as  a  present  to 
his  friend  and  neighbour  John  Ches- 
shire  of  Rothes  Park;  from  him  it 
passed  to  his  grandson,  Canon 
R.  S.  P.  Chesshire,  by  whom  it  was 
lent  for  some  time  to  the  Birming 
ham  City  Art  Gallery.  In  1934  i 
came  to  its  present  owner,  Col.  Hugh,. 
Brocklebank,  to  whom  I  am  in-( 
debted  for  permission  to  reproducef 
it  (No.  i). 

The  painting,  which  measures  2<J 
in.  x  20  in.,  is  cold  in  tone,  and  this 
makes  it  probable  that  it  is  an  early 
work,  done  before  Wilson's  visit  to 
Italy;  so  that  it  is  thus  not  of  the 
type  by  which  Turner  was  most  in- 
fluenced, and  its  interest  in  this  con- 
nexion is  only  incidental.  This  seems 
to  be  the  original  of  the  engraving 
by  Elliott,  published  in  1775  by  Boy- 
dell  as  one  of  a  series  of  views  in 
North  and  South  Wales,  all  painted 
by  Wilson,  although  the  engraver 
has  added  a  small  boat  and  some 
birds.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  other 
version  of  the  subject  which  can  cer- 
tainly be  attributed  to  Wilson;  anc 
perhaps  he  did  not  care  to  repeat  such  an  early  work,  ai 
he  did  with  so  many  of  his  later  paintings.  There  is  a  smal 
version  on  millboard  in  the  National  Museum  of  Wales 
formerly  attributed  to  Wilson;  but  the  colouring  is  saic 
to  be  different  from  that  of  Wilson 
and  the  attribution  has  been  aban 
doned.  This  may  have  been  don< 
from  the  engraving,  and  Mr.  Steeg 
man  tells  me  that  he  has  seen  similai 
versions  in  Welsh  country  houses 

Turner,  on  the  other  hand,  die 
several  versions  of  the  subject  (thougl 
they  might  be  better  described  a, 
different  pictures  with  the  same  title 
in  distinction  to  Wilson's  more  closeh 
similar  variations  of  one  particulai 
subject):  and  these  will  be  con 
sidered  next. 

Thornbury  has  left  us  a  graphi 
account  of  the  Gillott  sale  of  1872. 
'The  rooms  of  the  auctioneers,'  h 
says,  'were  completely  besieged,  anc 
hundreds  of  persons  could  not  ever 
get  within  sight  of  the  auctioneer 
while,  at  the  close  of  the  sale,  th 
street  was  blocked  with  carriage 
and  the  pavement  crowded  wit 
gentlemen  and  ladies  eager  to  hea 
what  the  Turners  sold  for.'  Th 
Wilson  painting  of  Kilgarran  Castl 
had  been  sold  on  the  third  day.  Th 
Turners,  Thornbury  continues,  'wer< 
the  last  in  the  last  day's  sale,  which 
though  a  short  affair,  was  the  mos 
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exciting  contest  ever  witnessed  in  the 
nowned  arena  of  art  and  picture  buyers.' 

Much  interest  was  excited  by  the  announce- 
ment, which  appeared  in  the  Press,  that  both 
Turner's  paintings  of  Kilgarran  Castle  had 
been  bought  for  'the  National  Museum  of 
New  York,'  now  known  as  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  which  had  been  founded  in  1870 
and  acquired  its  first  collection  of  paintings 
in  1 87 1.  These  were  Nos.  303,  'with  rocks 
and  figure  in  foreground,'  and  305,  'with 
bathers.'  So  far  as  No.  305  was  concerned, 
the  report  was  incorrect  * ;  it  was  actually 
bought  by  Mr.  Bischoffsheim,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  whose  family  it  has  remained  to  the 
present  day,  having  been  exhibited  at  the 
R.A.  in  1 88 1  (Catalogue  No.  173),  at  the 
Guildhall  in  1899  (Catalogue  No.  1),  and  at 
■the  Tate  Gallery  in  1931  (Catalogue  No.  15). 
It  now  belongs  to  Lady  Fitzgerald,  who  has 
ikindly  allowed  me  to  reproduce  it. 

This  picture,  measuring  48  in.  X  36  in.,  is 


•4* 
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described  by  Thornbury  as  'one  of  the  artist's 
grandest  works.'  It  was  exhibited  by  Turner, 
then  twenty-four,  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1 799, 
with  the  caption:  'hazy  sunrise,  previous  to  a 
sultry  day.'  It  is  illustrated  in  Sir  Walter  Arm- 
strong's work,f  and  shows  the  castle  from  much 
:he  same  angle  as  Wilson's  painting,  though  from 
a  higher  point  of  view,  with  the  ruins  bathed 
n  a  warm,  golden  light.  It  was  bought  by  Sir 
f.  F.  Leicester,  afterwards  Lord  de  Tabley,  from 


*  Here  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Christie' 

Manson,  and  Woods;  that  the  picture  was  actually  knocked 

down  to  the  New  York  Museum  is  confirmed  by  their  records, 

out  the  entry  has  been  corrected  in  pencil  to  the  name  of  Mr. 

Bischoffsheim. 

t  Turner,  1902,  p.  40. 
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whose  collection  it  was  sold  in  1827,  and  it 
appeared  again  in  the  William  Cave  sale  of 
1854,  after  which  it  passed  to  Gillott  (No.  ii). 

To  return  to  the  link  with  Wilson:  both 
C.  F.  Bell  and  A.  J.  Finberg  have  commented 
on  the  strong  influence  of  Wilson  shown  in  the 
Bischoffsheim  picture,  but  it  will  suffice  to  quote 
what  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  says :  'Colour,  tex- 
ture, and  even  handling  all  betray  an  eye  fed  on 
Wilson,  while  the  vigour  of  the  chiaroscuro  .  .  . 
rests  lightly  on  Girtin.'*  This  is  what  one  would 
expect  of  such  a  work  done  in  1799. 

Pictures  of  Kilgarran  Castle  seem  to  have  a 
tendency  to  reunite  themselves,  and  there  were 
no  less  than  three  attributed  to  Turner  in  the 
Guildhall  Exhibition  of  1899.  One  of  these,  No.  3, 
was  of  the  same  size  and  composition  as  that 
just  mentioned.  It  had  been  bought  by  Lord 

*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  47-8. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


Armstrong  in  1878  from  the  collection  of  H.  A.J.  Munro 
of  Novar,  for  whom  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  painted ; 
but  in  spite  of  its  imposing  descent,  the  Academician 
MacWhirter  wrote  to  The  Times  at  the  end  of  the  show  to 
denounce  it  as  the  work  of  a  cleverish  copyist,  pointing 
out  that  it  was  quite  unlike  Turner  to  paint  two  such 
similar  paintings  of  the  same  size  in  the  same  year;  and 
when  challenged,  MacWhirter  replied  that  he  had  eminent 
opinion  to  support  him.  It  would  appear  from  a  footnote 
in  Armstrong's  work  that  he  fully  shared  this  opinion; 
and  the  picture  was  accordingly  omitted  from  his  list  of 
Turner's  paintings.* 

No.  303  in  the  Gillott  sale,  measuring  29  in.  (more 
accurately,  28|  in.)  X  23  in.,  shows  the  castle  from  quite 
a  different  aspect,  from  a  ravine  below  the  ruins,  under 
a  midday  sky;  unlike  the  Bischoffsheim  picture,  it  is 
suffused  with  a  cold  light,  such  as  Turner  sometimes  got 
into  his  landscapes.  It  may  have  been  painted  some  years 
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after  the  Welsh  tour,  a  point  to  which  I  shall  return  later; 
yet  it  still  shows  the  Wilson  influence.  Indeed,  except  for 
the  handling,  it  might  almost  be  described  as  more  Wilson 
than  Turner,  and  was  later  exhibited  at  a  Richard  Wilson 
loan  exhibition  to  demonstrate  this  influence  (No.  hi). 

This  picture  was  also  announced  as  purchased  for  the 
New  York  Museum.  It  appears,  however,  that  it  was 
bought  by  Leon  Gauchez,  a  dealer  of  Brussels,  who  had 
been  concerned  with  fitienne  LeRoy  in  getting  together 
the  first  collection  of  paintings  purchased  by  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  in  1871.!  He  continued  to  buy  in  the 
name  of  the  New  York  Museum  during  1872;  but  the 
transaction  fell  through,  possibly  because  his  original 

*  Turner,  1902,  p.  53:  for  list  see  pp.  223-4.  A.  J.  Finberg  (in  an  un- 
published note)  suggests  Muller  as  the  copyist. 

t  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  A.  TenEyck  Gardner,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  for  the  elucidation  of  a  knotty  problem,  which  had  not  previously 
been  explained.  The  pedigree  which  she  has  worked  out  for  this  picture 
agrees  in  the  main  with  that  suggested  by  C.  F.  Bell,  in  The  Exhibited  Works 
of  Turner,  190 1,  p.  75. 


commission  was  limited  to  the  purchase  of  old  masters, 
a  status  which  Turner  had  hardly  as  yet  attained.  It] 
appeared  in  Brussels  next  year  in  the  collection  of  John 
Waterloo  Wilson,  a  collector  with  a  penchant  similar  to  that  ] 
of  Gillott  for  the  English  landscape  school,  when  it  was] 
exhibited  at  the  gallery  of  the  Cercle  Artistique  et 
Litteraire  de  Bruxelles.  It  was  engraved  by  GustaveJ 
Greux  for  the  catalogue  published  in  Paris,  and  was 
noticed  by  Charles  Tardieu,  who  described  it  as  un  sage 
Turner,  mats  d'une  sagesse  grandiose,  d'un  aspect  imposant* 
Next  year  it  was  sold  at  the  Hotel  Drouot  in  Paris,  with' 
other  selected  pictures  from  the  Wilson  Collection,  the] 
purchaser  being  M.  Outran,  at  33,000  francs  (£1,230). 

It  reappeared  in  England  in  1879,  when  it  was  bought 
by  'that  well-known  amateur'  Albert  Levy:  on  this j 
occasion  it  was  stated  to  have  come  from  the  Gillott' 
Collection,  but  the  statement  was  disbelieved  in  view  of1 
the  report  that  the  Gillott  picture  had  gone  to  New  York.  [ 
It  was  bought  in  at  Levy's  sale  in 
1884,  and  passed  to  Martin  H. 
Colnaghi,  by  whom  it  was  exhibited' 
in  the  Old  Masters  Exhibition  at 
Burlington  House  in  1891,  No.  18. 
It  then  went  to  Arthur  Sanderson  of 
Edinburgh,  and  then  to  G.  Beatson 
Blair  of  Manchester,  by  whom  it  was  ' 
exhibited  in  that  city  in  1925. 

From  this  last  collection  it; 
emerged  with  its  previous  history 
lost  (though  its  identity  is  suffi- 
ciently established  by  the  exhibition 
labels  at  the  back,  as  well  as  by; 
Greux'sengraving(No.  ivj) ;  and  per- 
haps for  this  reason,  combined  with 
its  Wilsonian  character,  its  authen-' 
ticity  has  recently  been  doubted.' 
But  it  seems  to  have  been  accepted: 
as  authentic  without  question  by 
such  persons  as  Thornbury,  Martin, 
Colnaghi,  C.  F.  Bell  and  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong  in  England,  and  by 
Durand-Ruel,  Tardieu  and  Julien ' 
Leclercq  in  France,  the  last  of  whom  , 
selected  it  as  a  representative  ex- 
ample of  the  artist's  work  in  his' 
article  on  Turner. f  To  these  we  should  perhaps  add  the 
authorities  responsible  for  hanging  it  at  Burlington  House 
in  1 89 1  and  the  Manchester  City  Art  Gallery  in  1925. 

There  are  two  other  smaller  paintings  by  Turner  of; 
Kilgarran  Castle.  A  version  measuring  27  or  28  in.  X  ! 
22  in.  was  in  the  Wynn  Ellis  sale  of  1876,  and  later  in  the 
collection  of  Wentworth  R.  Beaumont:  this  shows  the 
circular  keep  of  the  castle  relieved  against  a  pearly, 
luminous  evening  sky,  with  calm  water  in  the  foreground 
(to  quote  Armstrong's  description).  This  now  belongs  to 
the  Viscount  Allendale.  The  other  is  a  panel  measuring 
1 3  i  in.  x  9!  in.  which  was  shown  by  Sidney  Castle  at  the 
Guildhall  in  1899;  the  view  is  looking  over  woods  and 
river  to  the  castle,  with  the  sun  setting  in  a  stormy  sky. 
Thus  all  Turner's  versions  (except  for  that  supposed  to 
be  a  copy)  show  some  entirely  different  effect. 


*  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  1873,  VIII,  p.  401. 

t  Ibid.,  1904,  Part  I,  p.  490.  Here  the  etching  by  Greux  is  again  reproduced. 
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Most  of  the  water-colour  versions  are  to 
loe  found  in  the  Turner  Bequest,  which  in- 
cudes three  such  drawings  of  Kilgarran 
Castle.  One  (No.  v)  has  been  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  Manchester  City  Art  Gallery 
rom  the  collection  of  Mr.  Beatson  Blair, 
Amo  bought  it  at  Agnew's  Winter  Exhibition 
)f  1924  (No.  77).  This  may  be  the  same  as 
;hat  exhibited  in  Turner's  lifetime  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall  in  1829  and  by  Moon,  Boys 
and  Graves  in  1833,*  or  that  sold  with  the 
J.  W.  Barnes  Collection  in  1894;  but  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  two  of  the  water-colours 
at  the  British  Museum  appear  to  have  been 
mounted,  either  by  Turner  or  by  Ruskin, 
br  exhibition  purposes.  Other  depictions  by 
Turner  of  Kilgarran  Castle  listed  by  Graves 
have  been  misdescribed,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  water-colour  version  in  private 
hands.  A  drawing  by  Turner  was  engraved 
by  J.  T.  Wilmore  for  the  England  and  Wales 
Series  in  1829. 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  on  the  dating  of  the  oil- 
paintings  mentioned  above.  In  view  of  the  Welsh  tour 
pf  1798,  it  is  usual  to  date  all  of  them  'circa  1799,'  as  is 
lone  by  Armstrong;  but  in  the  1873  catalogue  of  the 
(John  W.  Wilson  Collection  it  is  categorically  stated  that 
the  second  of  the  larger  versions  was  painted  in  1804. 
It  is  unlikely  that  such  a  definite  statement  would  have 
been  made  without  some  reason;  but  it  has  to  be  re- 
membered that  Gillott  was  still  alive  at  the  time  of  his 
sale,  and  he  may  have  had  the  information  from  Turner 
himself.  The  dating  receives  some  corroboration  from  the 
notes  of  the  artist.  In  the  Dinevor  Castle  sketch-book  of 
1798  there  occurs  what  .ippears  to  be  a  list  of  com- 
missions, including  three  for  pictures  of  Kilgarran  Castle; 
and  in  another  sketch-book,  of  1804,  there  is  a  similar  list, 
which  includes  yet  another  entry  relating  to  the  same 
subject,  an  order  given  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
which  must  have  been  interrupted  by  the  Duke's  death. f 
These  four  commissions  agree  exactly  with  the  number 
}f  versions  finally  accepted  by  Sir  Walter  Armstrong. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  paintings  by 
Turner  in  the  Wilson  manner;  but  Kil- 
larren  Castle  is  usually  taken  as  the  most 
:ypical,  and  Finberg  groups  this  subject, 
Norham  Castle  and  The  Trossachs  as  Turner's 
most  successful  works  of  the  kind  discussed 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  %  The  last- 
named  is  presumably  the  picture  in  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  to  which  Mr.  J.  W. 
Goodison  recently  drew  my  attention, 
showing  sunlight  on  Ben  Venue  to  the  right, 
a  glimpse  of  water  below,  and  a  dark 
wooded  slope  on  the  left.  The  painting  has 
been  dated  c.  1810,  but  it  is  so  closely  similar 
in  feeling  and  treatment  to  the  Kilgarren 
Castle  of  1 804  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  date 
it  c.  1802,  more  particularly  in  view  of  Tur- 
ner's visit  to  the  Highlands  the  year  before. 


**  A.J.  Finberg,  The  Life  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  1939,  pp. 
1488  and  495. 

t  Inventory  of  the  Turner  Bequest,  1909,  pp.  93  and  224. 
%  Turner's  Sketches  and  Drawings,  1 9 1  o,  p.  4 1 . 


In  a  somewhat  different,  but  still  strongly  Wilsonian, 
manner  are  two  fairly  large  pictures  let  into  one  of  the 
walls  at  Harewood  House  (54  in.  x  48  in.  each),  showing 
Plompton  Rocks,  a  picturesque  spot  near  Harrogate  and 
a  favourite  subject  of  early  English  landscape  painters. 
Professor  W.  G.  Constable,  who  is  at  present  engaged  on 
the  study  of  Wilson,  tells  me  that  he  was  struck  with  their 
close  resemblance  in  tonality  and  handling  to  Wilson's 
work,  and  he  considered  them  the  most  conclusive  things 
he  had  seen  to  support  the  statement  that  Wilson  had  a 
definite  influence  on  Turner's  work.  These  can  be  con- 
nected with  Turner's  visit  to  Harewood  House  towards 
the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  house  was  used  as 
a  hospital  during  the  war,  and  the  late  Earl  of  Harewood 
told  me  shortly  before  his  death  that  they  were  still  ob- 
scured from  sight  behind  furniture;  the  student  will  find 
them  well  reproduced  in  the  Catalogue  of  Pictures  and  Draw- 
ings at  Harewood  House  (Dr.  Tancred  Borenius,  O.U.P., 
1936,  pi.  LXVIII,  LXIX).  Here  Turner  follows,  not  the 
gloomy  Wilson,  but  the  Wilson  of  sunny,  winding  streams. 


-  <-  -  c 
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A  FRENCH  MEDIEVAL  IVORY  CASKET  AT 
THE  BARBER  INSTITUTE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

By   A.   McLAREN  young 
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RAYMOND  KOECHLIN'S  three  volumes  on 
French  Gothic  ivories  *  provide  so  complete  an 
exposition  that  it  is  very  unusual  to  find  any  aspect 
of  the  subject  that  has  not  already  been  thoroughly  and 
conclusively  discussed  by  him.  My  purpose  here  is  to  sup- 


plement his  information  about 
an  early  fourteenth-century  j 
casket  which  is  now  at  the 
Barber  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Birmingham;  but  the  subjects  I 
of  its  carvings,  taken  from  the 
legends  and  romances  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  are  of  such  interest 
in  their  relationship  to  the  spirit 
of  their  time  that  this  is  also  a 
good  occasion  on  which  to  re- 
consider them. 

Koechlin  has  catalogued  a' 
group  of  these  caskets,  so  similar  i 
in  style  and  treatment  that  they 
are  likely  to  have  been  the  pro-  i 
duct  of  the  same  workshop.  1 
Many  have  been  dismembered 
and  their  plaques  scattered  or  i 
lost;  but  there  are  sevenf  which 
are  still  known  to  be  preserved 
in  their  entirety.  One,  formerly 
in   the   Economos  Collection,  I 
was  later  owned  by  M.  Daguerre  ! 
in  Paris.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  ( 
Museum  and  the  British  Museum  each  possess  one.  A 
fourth  was  given  by  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York,  and  has  since  been  found 
to  have  a  false  front  plaque.  One  was,  before  the  war, 
in  the  Treasury  of  Cracow  Cathedral,  whence  it  has  dis- 
appeared without  trace.  Another 
is  in  the  Bargello  in  Florence. 
The  seventh  was  exhibited  at 
the  Manchester  Exhibition  of 
the  Art  Treasures  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1857.  It  was  then 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Charles 
Warde,  of  Westerham,  Kent, 
and  is  the  one  now  at  the  Barber 
Institute. 

For  a  long  time  all  trace  of 
this  last  casket  was  lost.  Thomas 
T.  Hoopes,  in  an  article  on  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  Casket,  J 
went  so  far  as  to  state  that  it 
had  been  broken  up  and  its 
plaques  scattered.  Koechlin  has 
included  it  in  his  catalogue  (No. 
1287),  Dut  ne  knew  it  only  from 
the  engravings  of  the  lid  and  the 
front  plaques  in  the  commemo- 
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*  R.  Koechlin,  LesIvoiresGothiques  Francois, 
3  vols.,  1924. 
t  Ibid.,  II,  Nos.  1281-7. 
%  The  Art  Bulletin,  VIII,  1926,  p.  127. 
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No.  III.— THE  LEFT  END  PLAQUE,  SHOWING  TWO  SUBJECTS  BLENDED 

ative  catalogue  of  the  Manchester  Exhibition.*  When 
was  sold  by  Viscount  Valentia  at  Sotheby's  in  1939 
had  not  been  identified  with  the  Warde  casket,  but 
Dmparison  with  the  very  accurate  engraving  in  the 
ttanchester  catalogue  shows  without  doubt  that  the  lid 
nd  the  front  plaque  are  the  same.  Not  only  are  all  the 
etails  identical,  but  even  the  cracks  are  conscientiously 
aown  on  the  engraving.  Careful  examination  of  the  cas- 
pt  shows  that  none  of  the  other  plaques  (those  not  shown 
n  the  engraving)  can  have  been  tampered  with,  and  so  it 
an  be  conclusively  stated  that  the  Barber  Institute  casket 
nd  the  recorded  Warde  casket  are  one  and  the  same. 
It  is  now  possible  to  give  some  account  of  its  history.  On 
slip  of  paper  which  has  been  stuck  to  the  inside  of  the^lid 
lere  is  an  inscription: 

'This  curious  old  casket  belonged  to  Francis  Annesley, 
1st  Viscount  Valentia,  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  James 
the  1st  of  England.' 

I  similar  label  on  the  bottom  is  addressed  in  the  same 
and: 

'For 

The  Lord  Viscount  Valentia, 
Bletchington  Park, 
Oxford. 

1880.' 

At  first  sight  these  inscriptions 
fppear  to  suggest  that,  until 
:  was  sold  in  1939,  the  casket 
.ever  left  the  Valentia  family. 
This  would  contradict  the  de- 
ails  of  its  ownership  in  the  Man- 
Ihester  catalogue.  But  there  is 
.  very  probable  explanation: 
Charles  Warde's  mother  was  a 
nember  of  the  Annesley  family, 
nd  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
-asket  passed  to  her,  and  from 
ler  to  her  son.  Charles  Warde 
lied  in  1861  and  left  all  his  per- 
Dnal  estate  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 

The  Art  Treasures  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
d.  J.  B.  Waring,  1858,  Sculpture,  pi.  4. 


No.  IV.— THE  RIGHT  END  PLAQUE  IS  DEVOTED  TO  A  SINGLE  THEME 

W.  St.  John-Mildmay,  who  owned  it  at  the  time  of  the 
South  Kensington  Exhibition  in  1862.*  What  probably 
happened  was  that  Mrs.  St.  John-Mildmay,  or  some  mem- 
ber of  her  family,  learnt  of  the  historical  associations  of  the 
casket  with  the  Valentias,  and  in  1880  it  was  returned  as  a 
gift.  This  might  account  for  the  two  inscriptions,  which 
would  have  been  placed  on  the  casket  at  the  time  of  its 
return  to  Viscount  Valentia. 

The  medieval  delight  in  allegorical  comment  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  caskets  of  this  series.  They  were  used 
chiefly  to  contain  jewellery  and  small  objects  of  value,  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  became  receptacles  for  many  of  the 
odds  and  ends  of  a  lady's  toilet.  Knowing  the  use  to  which 
their  products  were  to  be  put,  the  ivory  carvers  had  to  find 
a  suitable  iconography;  and  the  medieval  romances, 
which  were  well  known  and  popular,  provided  just  the 
right  material.  Out  of  them  they  evolved  a  discourse  on 
the  power  of  love,  its  squalor  and  folly  as  well  as  its  honour 
and  triumph.  This  theme  makes  a  unity  of  what,  at  first 
sight,  might  seem  a  disjointed  selection  of  subjects.  It 
certainly  fits  them  with  elegance  and  good  taste  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  to  be  used. 

The  Barber  Institute  casket  is  a  good  example,  though 

*  Catalogue  of  the  Special  Loan  Exhibition  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  1862, 
ed.  J.  C.  Robinson,  No.  220. 
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it  lacks  some  of  the  precise  and  graceful  craftsmanship  of 
one  or  two  of  the  others.  With  several  of  the  figures  the 
subtleties  of  expression  have  been  missed,  or  just  hinted 
at;  and  often,  as  with  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  the  carving 
is  laborious  and  clumsy.  But  its  deficiencies  in  detail  and 
style  are  made  up  for  by  its  liveliness  and  skilful  design. 
On  some  of  the  caskets,  where  different  episodes  are  illus- 
trated on  the  same  plaque,  there  is  an  uncomfortable 
crowding.  On  others  the  craftsman  has  achieved  a  success- 
ful design,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  letting  one  scene  suffer 
at  the  expense  of  another.  With  the  Barber  Institute 
casket,  both  these  faults  have  been  avoided.  Each  plaque 
is  a  well-balanced  composition  and  the  same  scale  and 
emphasis  have  been  maintained  throughout. 

The  lid  of  the  casket  shows  a  jousting  tournament.  It  is 
divided  into  four  panels  by  the  metal  bands.  The  two 
panels  in  the  centre  show  the  joust  as  it  reaches  its  con- 
clusion. Two  helmeted  knights  wearing  hauberks  are 
galloping  at  each  other  on  their  caparisoned  mounts. 


No.  VI. — FRONT  OF  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM  CASKET  :  CARVED  WITH  PANELS  REPRESENTING 
THE  HUMILIATION  OF  ARISTOTLE  AND  THE   FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH  :  FRENCH  :  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 


Above,  on  an  arched  balcony,  is  a  gallery  of  spectators; 
and  from  the  tree  tops  two  heralds  trumpet  the  assail- 
ants on.  In  the  smaller  panels  at  either  end  the  prepar- 
ations are  being  made.  The  contending  knights  kneel, 
while  ladies  present  them  with  their  helmets.  On  the  left 
a  lady  in  a  turret  holds  a  shield,  and  above  her  on  a  bal- 
cony a  third  lady  passes  down  a  tilting-lance.  In  the  com- 
partmeni  on  the  right  a  similar  scene  is  being  enacted,  but 
here  the  lady  with  the  helmet  also  holds  the  shield,  and  in 
a  turret  vei  y  like  the  one  on  the  left  stand  two  squires. 

Of  all  the  subjects  depicted  on  the  casket  the  Tournament 
is  most  general  in  its  application  to  the  central  theme,  the 
praise  of  love;  in  some  ways  it  can  be  taken  as  a  synthesis 
of  them  all.  The  Tournament  was  regarded  as  the  symbol 
of  chivalric  courage,  representing  the  prowess  of  arms  for 
the  love  of  a  lady.  In  all  the  known  caskets  of  the  series  the 
two  centre  panels  of  the  lid  are  devoted  to  it.  The  knights 
on  their  horses  make  a  striking  centre-piece,  and  the  breadth 
and  simplicity  of  their  design  provide  an  effective  starting- 
point  for  the  greater  intricacies  and  more  compressed 
detail  on  the  rest  of  the  casket. 

To  give  it  even  more  allegorical  meaning,  most  of  the 


caskets  have  in  the  flanking  compartments  a  subject  quite 
separate,  the  Siege  of  the  Castle  of  Love.  The  idea  of  the 
Siege  was  a  widespread  fancy  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  an  age  of  allegory  it  was  natural  to  liken  the  siege  of  a 
lady's  heart  to  that  of  a  strongly  defended  castle.  So  pop- 
ular  was  the  conception  that  there  are  many  instances  oil 
its  enactment  at  the  festivals  and  pageants  of  the  time. 
The  garrison  of  ladies  was  armed  with  flowers,  and  the 
knights,  using  all  the  methods  and  appurtenances  of  siege 
warfare,  but  for  ammunition  roses,  lilies  and  violets,  or, 
more  fantastically,  vases  of  balsam  and  ambergris,  had  to  : 
scale  the  walls  and  remove  the  defenders.  The  resistance  i 
was  symbolic,  and,  after  the  usual  phases  of  battle,  the 
attackers  always  won. 

The  Barber  Institute  casket  and  two  single  plaques  in 
the  Museums  of  Hanover*  and  Ravennaf  follow  a| 
variant  of  the  normal  iconography.  With  these  the  Tourn- , 
ament  occupies  the  whole  of  the  lid.  The  excellent  allegor- 
ical material  of  the  siege  has  not  been  used;  but  the  in- 
clusion of  the  ladies  who  arm  the 
knights  explains  better  the  senti- 
mental aspect  of  the  occasion. 

The  rest  of  the  casket  follows 
more  closely  the  usual  icono- 
graphy. Two  of  the  four  scenes 
depicted  on  the  front  plaejue  tell 
of  the  Humiliation  of  Aristotle, 
and  two  of  the  tragedy  of  Pyra- 
mus  and  Thisbe.  The  Aristotle 
legend  came  originally  from  ai 
Indian  source,  but  at  an  earlyt 
date  it  was  applied  to  a  Western.! 
story. X  The  first  version,  quoted, 
by  Cardonne,§  was  that  of  the. 
Sultan  and  his  Vizier,  but  later? 
it  came  to  be  exclusively  asso- 
ciated with  Aristotle  and  Alex- 
ander. It  was  best  known  from 
the  lai  by  Henri  d'Andely,  ||  but 
it  was  a  popular  story  and  there 
are  many  variations. 

In  the  Lai,  Alexander  the  Great 
had  taken  a  beautiful  foreign  mistress,  Campaspe,*,  from 
among  the  ladies  of  the  palace.  Aristotle,  his  teacher,  dis-, 
approved  and  warned  him  against  her.  Alexander  listened,  | 
but  he  was  soon  to  have  good  cause  for  ignoring  the  advice. 
A  plot  was  made  with  the  lady  to  test  Aristotle's  own  re-| 
sistance  to  her  attractions.  As  he  worked  by  his  window, 
she  passed  singing  and  employing  all  her  most  seductive 
charms.  The  old  man,  in  desperation,  beckoned  to  her,** 

My  sweet  lady,  for  you  I  will  stake  both  body  and  soul,  life  and 
honour.  Love  and  nature  have  so  worked  upon  me  that  I  cannot 
tear  myself  away  from  you. 

This  was  as  the  lady  had  planned,  and  she  reminded  him 

*  Kestnermuseum,  Hanover;  cf.  Koechlin,  op.  cit.,  II,  No.  1289,  III,  pi. 
CCXXI. 

f  Museo  Nationale,  Ravenna;  cf.  Koechlin,  op.  cit.,  II,  No.  1296;  reproduced 
R.  van  Marie,  Iconographie  de  Part  profane,  I,  p.  142. 

+  Cf.  O.  M.  Dalton,  Catalogue  of  Ivory  Canings  of  the  Christian  Era  in  the  British 
Museum,  1909,  No.  368. 

§  D.  D.  Cardonne,  Melanges  de  literature  orientals,  1 771,  I,  3,  16. 
||  Henri  d'Andely,  Le  Lai  d'Aristote,  ed.  A.  Heron,  Rouen,  1901. 

She  is  variously  called  Campaspe  and  Phyllis  in  different  versions  of  the 
story. 

**  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  R.  C.  Knight  for  the  translation  of  this,  and  other 
passages,  from  the  medieval  French  poems. 
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that  someone  had  made  mischief 
between  herself  and  the  King. 
But  Aristotle  had  not  forgotten 
his  own  advice. 

For  God's  sake,  come  within 
and  recompense  my  desire  for 
your  fair  smooth  body. 

The  plot  had  worked,  and  so 
Campaspe  made  her  condition. 

Master,  before  I  wanton  with 
you,  said  the  lady,  you  must  do 
for  me  a  very  different  task,  if  you 
are  so  overtaken  with  love;  for  a 
great  fancy  has  taken  me  to  ride 
horseback  on  you  in  this  orchard. 
And  so  I  wish  that  there  should 
be  a  saddle  upon  you,  that  I  may 
ride  more  honourably. 

After  this  the  humiliation  was 
complete.  Alexander,  who  had 
concealed  himself  to  witness  the 
whole  proceedings,  was  able  to  look  on  in  amusement  at 
Aristotle  on  all  fours  with  Campaspe  on  his  back  singing 
loudly.  On  the  casket  the  story  is  told  in  the  two  left-hand 
compartments  of  the  front  plaque.  In  the  first,  Aristotle 
is  shown  giving  his  warning;  in  the  second,  Alexander  and 
two  friends  look  down  from  the  battlements  at  Aristotle  as 
he  is  ridden  through  the  orchard.* 

The  moral  of  Aristotle's  adventure  is  the  ridiculousness 
of  senile  infatuation.  The  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  story,  as 
well  known  in  medieval  France  as  it  is  to-day,  f  is  a  warn- 
ing against  the  excesses  of  over-romantic  young  love.  As 
such  it  provides  an  effective  pendant,  though  another 
equally  good,  the  rejuvenating  powers  of  the  Fountain  of 
Youth,  is  used  on  some  of  the  other  caskets.  In  the  right 
centre  panel  Thisbe  has  kept  her  tryst  with  Pyramus  at  the 
Tomb  of  Ninus.  There  she  finds  a  lion,  which  has  just  torn 
an  ox  to  pieces,  and  climbs  to  safety  in  the  branches  of  a 
tree.  In  her  haste  she  drops  her  wimple  and  the  lion  is 
shown  with  it  in  his  mouth. 

In  the  extreme  right  panel  the  story  is  continued.  Pyramus 
arrives  and  finds  the  wimple 
covered  with  the  ox's  blood  and 
the  tracks  of  the  lion.  As  Thisbe 
is  nowhere  to  be  seen,  he  assumes 
that  it  is  she  who  has  been  killed. 
The  grief  is  more  than  he  can 
endure,  and  he  drives  his  sword 
through  himself.  The  scene  de- 
picted on  the  panel  shows  Thisbe, 
on  her  return,  embracing  the 
dying  Pyramus  as  she  too  drives 
the  sword  into  her  body. 

The  left  end  plaque  contains 
two  entirely  different  subjects 
blended  together.  On  the  left 

*  The  pictorial  and  moral  aspects  of  this 
incident  attracted  artists  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  R.  van 
Marie,  op.  cit.,  II,  pp.  491-5,  quotes  many 
other  examples,  including  a  carving  on 
the  Church  of  Saint-Pierre,  Caen, 
t  Cf.  the  twelfth-century  poem  Piramus  et 
Thisbe,  ed.  C.  de  Boer,  Coll.  de  Classique 
frangais  du  moyen  age,  Paris,  1921. 
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is  the  episode  from  the  story  of  Tristan  and  Iseult  that 
was  most  popular  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  as  symbo- 
lizing the  plight  of  the  duped  husband.  The  lovers  have 
kept  a  secret  rendezvous  at  night  in  the  woods,  but  King 
Mark,  who  had  been  informed  by  the  dwarf  Frocin  of 
their  intentions,  has  concealed  himself  in  a  tree  to  witness 
his  wife's  conduct.  Fortunately  for  them,  at  their  meeting- 
place,  there  is  a  pool  of  water  below  a  fountain.  In  it  they 
see  the  reflection  of  the  King  as  he  looks  down  from  his  tree. 
Caution  has  to  be  employed.  Instead  of  the  love-making 
planned,  Iseult  complains  at  the  unreasonableness  of  Tris- 
tan expecting  her  to  meet  him  at  this  place  and  time.  Their 
conversation  takes  such  an  innocent  turn  that  even  the 
jealous  Mark  is  deceived.  The  scene  was  probably  adapted 
from  the  poem  by  Beroul,*  the  version  of  the  Tristan  story 
best  known  in  medieval  France.  Beroul's  poem,  and  the 
slightly  later  narrative  by  the  Anglo-Norman  Thomas,  f 

*Beroul,  The  Romance  of  Tristan,  ed.  A.  Ewart,  Oxford,  1939. 

^Roman  de  Tristan  par  Thomas,  ed.  J.  Bedier  for  the  Societe  des  Anciens 

Textes  Franrais. 
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inspired  many  pictorial  representations  of  the  Tristan 
legend,*  and  on  all  the  caskets  of  this  group  the  scene  of 
the  lovers'  tryst  is  depicted. 

In  contrast  to  this  scene  of  infidelity,  the  rest  of  the 
plaque  illustrates  a  moral  of  purity.  From  the  earliest 
times  the  Unicorn  was  associated  with  the  Incarnation. 
Later,  in  secular  art,  it  came  to  stand  as  a  symbol  of 
innocence.  The  tradition  was  that  this  fierce  and  swift 
animal  was  completely  tame  in  the  presence  of  a  virgin. 
The  representation  of  the  scene  on  the  casket,  however, 
implies  that  there  were  material  advantages  to  be  achieved 
through  the  maiden's  purity.  The  hunter  would  place  her 
at  some  convenient  spot  in  the  forest  and  hide  himself 
near  by.  Thus  concealed,  he  would  wait  for  the  Unicorn  to 
come  and  put  its  head  in  the  lady's  lap,  as  it  unfailingly 
did.  At  this  he  would  spring  from  his  hiding-place  and 
drive  his  spear  through  the  animal's  body.  This  is  the 
scene  depicted  on  the  casket;  the  mirror  in  the  maiden's 
hand  is  a  symbol  of  her  virginity. 

The  other  end  plaque  is  devoted  to  a  single  scene,  a 
knight  on  horseback  rescuing  a 
maiden  from  the  clutches  of  a  wode- 
wose.  On  most  of  the  known  caskets 
this  scene  is  not  included,  and  this  is 
the  only  example  where  it  has  been 
given  the  importance  of  a  whole 
plaque  to  itself.  Professor  R.  S. 
Loomis  has  suggested  that  the  rep- 
resentation here  is  of  the  story  of 
Enyas  and  the  ungrateful  maiden. 
His  account  f  tells  how  Enyas,  an 
aged  knight,  is  riding  through  the 
forest  when  he  comes  upon  a  damsel 
who  has  been  captured  by  a  wild 
man  of  the  woods.  He  rescues  her, 
but  a  younger  knight  arrives  on  the 
scene  and  attempts  to  carry  her  off. 
Enyas  lets  the  maiden  decide,  and 
without  hesitation  she  chooses  the 
young  man.  Encouraged  by  his  suc- 
cess, the  knight  demands  Enyas's 
hound,  but  the  animal  refuses  [to 
leave  his  master.  The  young  man  becomes  arrogant  and  a 
fight  ensues  in  which  he  is  killed.  At  this  the  maiden  de- 
cides that  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  have 
chosen  Enyas ;  but  now  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her.  He  goes  his  way,  leaving  her  in  the  forest,  where  she 
is  devoured  by  wolves. 

Koechlin  does  not  accept  this  interpretation, J  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  some  of  the  representations  of 
the  scene,  where  everything  takes  place  under  the  walls  of 
a  castle.  The  rescue  of  maidens  from  savage  monsters  is 
a  popular  theme  in  medieval  literature,  and  perhaps 
Professor  Loomis's  explanation,  pointing  a  moral  of  in- 
gratitude, is  too  elaborately  involved. 

The  back  of  the  casket  follows,  with  slight  variations, 
the  pattern  of  nearly  all  the  others  of  the  series.  It  is 
carved  with  subjects  from  the  Arthurian  chronicle,  which 
was  well  known  at  the  time  in  several  versions,  the  most 
notable  being  the  poems  of  Chretien  de  Troyes.  There  are 
four  panels.  O.  M.  Dalton,  in  an  article  on  the  British 

*  Cf.  R.  S.  Loomis,  Burlington  Magazine,  XLI,  1922,  pp.  54-64. 
f  Art  in  America,  V,  pp.  igff. 
j  Koechlin,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  506. 
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IVORY  MIRROR  CASE  :  FRENCH,  EARLY  FOURTEENTH 
CENT.  :  IN  THE  MUSEE  DE  CLUNY,  PARIS  :  DIAM.  2|  IN. 


Museum  casket,*  and  Koechlin f  have  interpreted  the! 
first,  third  and  fourth  as  telling  of  the  adventures  of] 
Gawain  from  Chretien  de  Troyes'  Perceval,  J  and  the 
second  as  Lancelot  crossing  the  Bridge  of  the  Sword  from 
Le  Chevalier  a  la  Charrette.  §  But  the  carvings  are  not  exact 
illustrations,  and  follow  a  tradition  already  established. ' 
On  the  Barber  Institute  casket  the  story  is  told  even  more) 
freely  than  on  any  of  the  others,  and  its  presentation 
suggests  a  slightly  different  interpretation. 

Chretien  de  Troyes  tells  how  Gawain  came  to  a  deserted' 
castle.  In  one  o'f  the  rooms  he  found  a  great  bed  on  which  ■ 
he  noticed  with  surprise  a  row  of  bells  attached  to  the 
hangings.  He  was  very  tired  and  decided  to  rest  on  it,  but,.1 
suspecting  some  evil,  he  kept  his  armour  on.  This  was  well, 
for  he  was  soon  to  find  himself  in  great  danger. 

The  cords  creaked  loudly  and  all  the  bells  rang  so  much  that 
they  made  the  whole  place  quiver  and  opened  all  the  windows;, 
the  marvels  were  revealed  and  the  enchantments  appeared;  and 
through  the  windows  flew  bolts  and  piercing  arrows,  and  more 
than  five  hundred  of  them  struck  the  Lord  Gawain  on  his  shield. 

But  he  did  not  know  who  had  struck 
him — the  magic  was  such  that  none'; 
could  see  whence  came  the  bolts,  nor 
the  archers  who  shot  them.  .  .  .  Not  for  ( 
a  thousand  marks  would  Sir  Gawain , 
have  been  there  at  that  hour. 

Then  it  stopped  as  suddenly  as  it  had  : 
started.  Gawain  was  just  begining  to  : 
feel  more  composed  when  a  second 
ordeal  began. 

A  right  miraculous  lion,  strong  and 
fierce  and  right  ravenous,  leaps  out 
from  the  door  of  a  room  and  assails 
the  Lord  Gawain  with  great  fierceness- 
and  wrath,  and, just  as  into  wax,  drives 
all  its  claws  in  his  shield  and  bears  him 
down  so  that  it  causes  him  to  fall  on 
his  knees;  but  he  leaps  up  at  once  and 
draws  from  his  sheath  his  good  sword, 
so  that  he  has  cut  off  the  lion's  head 
and  both  its  fore-paws. 

The  poem  goes  on  to  tell  how,  after 
this  night  of  peril,  Gawain  has  his  reward.  In  the  morning 
a  beautiful  maiden,  with  her  attendants,  comes  into  the 
room  and  welcomes  him  to  the  castle. 

Koechlin's  interpretation  is  that  the  third  panel  shows- 
Gawain  on  the  bed  with  the  missiles  falling  on  him;  in  the 
first  he  is  slaying  the  lion;  and  in  the  fourth  the  maidens 
are  coming  towards  him  after  his  night  in  the  bed.  He 
explains  the  disjointed  sequence  by  the  necessity  felt  by 
the  craftsman  for  making  an  ordered  composition  of  the 
plaque  as  a  whole.  The  two  vertical  scenes,  the  slaying  of 
the  lion  and  the  maidens  entering  the  room,  are  placed  at 
the  ends  and  balance  the  horizontal  emphasis  of  Gawain 
lying  on  the  bed  and  Lancelot  crossing  the  bridge.  This 
explanation  is  quite  adequate,  but  it  would  be  more 
reasonable  if  the  struggle  with  the  lion  could  be  related  to 
the  Lancelot  episode.  Not  only  has  it  been  separated  from 
the  two  scenes  of  Gawain,but  it  is  shown  on  the  casket  as 
taking  place  out  of  doors  (the  conventional  tree  denotes 


*  Burlington  Magazine,  V,  1904,  p.  305. 
t  Koechlin,  op.  cit.,  I,  pp.  491-7. 

J  Chretien  de  Troyes,  Perceval,  ed.  Potvin,  Mons,  1864. 

§  Chretien  de  Troyes,  Der  Karrenritter  {Lancelot),  ed.  Foerster,  Halle,  1889. 
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n  outdoor  setting),  while 
iawain's  encounter  was  in  a 
oom  in  the  castle.  The  crafts- 
den,  as  a  rule,  did  not  duplicate 
heir  account  of  a  story,  and 
he  lion's  attack  on  Gawain  has 
lready  been  dealt  with  in  the 
hird  panel,  though,  as  if  to  em- 
ihasize  the  peril,  two  lions  have 
•een  depicted. 

Further  consideration  of  the 
Lancelot  legend  sanctions  a  dif- 
srent  interpretation.  Chretien 
le  Troyes's  account  of  his  ad- 
'enture  on  his  mission  to  set 
ree  Guinevere,  who  has  been 
bducted  and  imprisoned  by 
vleleagant,  are  contained  in  Le 
Tnevalier  a  la  Charrette.  Near  the 
nd  of  his  journey  he  comes 
Upon  a  raging  torrent  which 
vas  bridged  only  by  a  polished 
word.  His  companions  warn 

rim  to  turn  back;  it  would  be  impossible,  they  say,  to 
ross  the  stream  on  so  insecure  a  plank.  And  that  is  not 
ill.  On  the  far  bank  two  ferocious  lions  guard  the  ap- 
|  iroaches  to  the  bridge.  None  of  this  deters  Lancelot,  and 
he  dangerous  journey  is  made.  In  Chretien  de  Troyes' 
i  /ersion  of  the  story,  the  lions  have  disappeared  by  the 
ime  he  reaches  the  far  bank;  but  in  the  thirteenth- 
;entury  prose  romance  of  Lancelot  du  Lac,*  also  well 
mown  in  the  Middle  Ages,  he  had  to  fight  with  them. 

They  rushed  at  him  and  mightily  they  assailed  him.  And  he 
gave  them  great  strokes  with  his  sword  that  oft-times  he  buiied 
the  blade  in  the  ground,  but  never  could  blood  flow  from  the 
lions  for  any  blow  that  he  might  deal  with  them. 

It  was  only  when  he  looked  at  his  magic  ring  that  he 
realized  he  had  been  the  victim  of  an  enchantment,  and 
the  lions  were  not  real. 


No.  XL— LANCELOT  CROSSING  THE  SWORD  BRIDGE  :  HIS  FIGHT  WITH  THE  LIONS  AND  HIS  ATTACK  ON 
MELEAGANT'S  CASTLE  :  MINIATURE  AT  THE  BIBLIOTHEQUE  NATIONALE,  PARIS  (MS.  FRANCAIS  122,  FOL.  1) 


 *-  -  i.  


N>.  X.— THE  HUNTING  OF  THE  UNICORN  :  MINIATURE  FROM  THE  HARLEY 
MS.  4751,  f.6b,  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  :  ENGLISH,  LATE  TWELFTH  CENTURY 


An  illustration  of  this  second  version  of  the  story  is 
found  in  an  illuminated  manuscript  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale.f  Here  Lancelot  is  first  shown  crossing  the 
bridge  and  then  fighting  with  the  lions  on  the  far  side.  It 
is  true  that  on  the  casket  only  one  is  included,  but  the 
craftsmen  were  not  always  literal  illustrators.  (Possibly  the 
ivory  carver  has  confused  the  details  of  the  two  stories, 
putting  the  two  lions  which  belong  to  the  Lancelot  story 
with  Gawain  in  the  third  panel,  and  leaving  Lancelot 
only  one.)  The  scene  placed  next  to  Lancelot  on  the  bridge 
is  in  any  case  much  more  likely  to  be  concerned  with  him 
than  with  Gawain.  There  seems,  therefore,  good  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  first  two  panels  refer  to  Lancelot's 
hazards  and  the  third  and  fourth  together  are  of  Gawain 
on  the  bed.  Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
Barber  Institute  example  is  the  only  one  of  this  series  of 
caskets  on  which  two  lions  are  depicted.  On  some  there 
is  only  one  and  on  others  none  at  all. 

In  this  account  of  the  carvings,  I  have  summarized  the 
interpretations  as  far  as  possible,  and  made  such  amend- 
ments to  the  suggestions  of  previous  writers  as  seemed 
justified.  Such  a  study  of  the  casket  shows  how  well  the 
craftsman  has  conveyed  his  subject.  The  Tournament  on 
the  lid  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  courtly  love,  and  the 
different  scenes  on  the  sides,  the  front  and  the  back  present 
the  theme  in  all  its  aspects.  Thus  we  see  that  these  caskets 
are  not  a  mere  jumble  of  random  illustrations,  as  they 
might  at  first  appear  to  the  modern  eye;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  present  an  elaborate  discourse  on  love  and 
chivalry  conceived  with  a  high  didactic  purpose.  The 
close  relationship  which  this  discourse  bears  to  the  surviv- 
ing texts  of  medieval  secular  literature  is  of  great  interest, 
since  it  does  imply  that  the  ladies  who  owned  and  used 
these  caskets  were  familiar  with  the  stories  represented, 
and  in  versions  similar,  in  essentials,  to  those  availa1  e  to 
us  to-day.  Such  a  degree  of  literary  culture,  among  both 
craftsmen  and  ladies  of  fashion,  would  be  hard  indeed  to 
parallel  in  our  own  times. 

-  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  trans,  from  the  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
(Fonds  francais,  344)  by  L.  A.  Patch,  London,  1929,  pp.  274,  275. 
f  Bibl.  Nat.  Fr.,  i22,fol.  1. 
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SOME  HITHERTO  UNKNOWN  TAPESTRIE: 

WITH  THE   STORY  OF  JONATHAN  MACCABEU 

By    DR.  BETTY  KURTH 


IN  the  later  Middle  Ages  and  the  early  Renaissance 
period,  tapestry- weavers  and  their  patrons  favoured 
rare  subjects  of  which  few  examples  can  be  traced  in 
other  fields  of  art.  Documents  refer  frequently  to  little- 
known  romances  and  poems,  to  contemporary  historical 
events,  to  rare  scenes  in  the  lives  of  Saints  and  of  biblical 
heroes,  represented  on  famous  sets  of  tapestries,  and  many 
surviving  examples  bear  witness  to  this  extraordinary 
literary  programme. 

Such  a  rare  subject  is  the  story  of  Jonathan.  Not  of  that 
Jonathan,  the  eldest  son  of  Saul,  who  put  the  Philistines 
to  flight  and  was  famous  for  his  devoted  friendship  for 
David;*  but  of  the  less-known  Jonathan  Maccabeus,  who 
succeeded  his  brother  Judas  as  leader  of  the  Jews,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battles  of  the  Maccabees. 

*  The  story  is  told  in  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Samuel. 


I  happened  to  find  three  hitherto  unknown  tapestries 
high  quality  which  illustrate  the  story  of  this  little-knov 
hero. 

The  first  of  these  pieces,  10  ft.  6  in.  high  and  13  ft.  4  i 
wide,  is  preserved  among  the  treasures  of  the  Burrell  Cc 
lection,  Glasgow.  It  depicts  the  conclusion  of  a  friend 
alliance  between  King  Alexander  Balas  and  Jonathan,  ar 
shows  the  scene  in  which  the  King  presented  Jonath; 
with  a  precious  garment  (No.  i).  The  passage  in  the  Fii 
Book  of  the  Maccabees  (Chapter  10,  15-20),  which  is  illu 
trated  in  the  tapestry,  reads:*  'And  King  Alexander  heai 
all  the  promises  which  Demetrius  had  sent  unto  Jonathai 
and  they  told  him  of  the  battles  and  the  valiant  deeds  whic 
he  and  his  brethren  had  done,  and  of  the  toils  which  th< 
had  endured;  and  he  said:  "Shall  we  find  such  anothi 

*  I  quote  from  The  Apocrypha,  Revised  Version, OxfordUnivcrsityPress,igi 


Ho.  I. — TAPESTRY :  KING  ALEXANDER  BALAS  PRESENTING  A  RICH  GARMENT  TO  JONATHAN  MACCABEUS  :  BRUSSELS  :  END  OF  THE  XV CENTURY 
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No.  II.— TAPESTRY  :  THE  TWO  KINGS  ALEXANDER  BALAS  AND  PTOLOMEUS  WELCOMING  JONATHAN  :  BRUSSELS  :  END  OF  THE  XVTH  CENT. 


man?  And  now  we  will  make  him  our  friend  and  con- 
federate." And  he  wrote  letters  and  sent  them  unto  him, 
according  to  these  words,  saying:  "King  Alexander  to  his 
brother  Jonathan,  greeting :  We  have  heard  of  thee,  that 
thou  art  a  mighty  man  of  valour,  and  meet  to  be  our 
Friend.  And  now  we  have  appointed  thee  this  day  to  be  high 
•priest  of  the  nation  and  to  be  called  the  King's  Friend  (and  he  sent 
unto  him  a  purple  robe  and  a  crown  of  gold),*  and  to  take 
our  part  and  to  keep  friendship  with  us."  ' 

The  tapestry  shows  in  the  centre  Jonathan  Maccabeus 
in  rich  attire,  with  brocaded  robe  and  jewelled  cape,  and 
with  his  name  woven  above  his  head  (Jonatham),  receiving 
with  a  gesture  of  amazement  the  precious  garment,  which 
a  youth  is  presenting  to  him,  bending  his  knee.  The  scene 
takes  place  before  a  large  throne,  roofed  in  by  a  baldachin, 
brocaded  with  a  pineapple  pattern.  The  architectural 
balustrade  of  the  background,  divided  by  slender  jewelled 
and  ornamented  columns,  and  also  the  foreground,  are 
filled  with  a  crowded  assembly  of  old  and  young  courtiers 


'*  Compare  also  Josephus  (translated  by  Ralph  Marcus,  Vol.  VI.,  Jewish 
Antiquities,  Book  XII,  London  and  Cambridge,  1943,  p.  22.  Josephus,  who 
fdescribes  the  episode  nearly  in  the  same  words,  inserts  into  Alexander's  let- 
ter the  sentence:  'I  have  also  sent  you  as  a  gift  a  robe  of  purple  and  a  crown 
of  gold.' 


looking  on,  clothed  in  sumptuous  stylish  costumes,  of 
which  the  brocaded  cloaks  show  large  loose-hanging 
sleeves,  and  wearing  rich  bonnets  or  big  turned-up  hats  of 
fur.  The  ground  is  covered  with  a  finely  drawn  pineapple 
brocade  and  the  whole  picture  framed  byajewelled  border. 

The  second  tapestry,  the  present  whereabouts  of  which 
is  unknown  (No.  ii)*,  shows  the  two  Kings,  Alexander 
Balas  and  Ptolomeus,  in  royal  attire  with  crowns  and 
sceptres,  standing  before  a  richly  adorned  throne  with  a 
baldachin,  amidst  a  crowded  circle  of  courtiers.  They  wel- 
come Jonathan,  for  whom  they  had  sent  to  promote  him 
to  supreme  power.  Ptolomeus  is  shaking  hands  with  Jona- 
than, who,  clothed  as  in  the  first  tapestry,  stands  before 
him,  bending  his  right  knee  in  reverence.  The  names  alex- 
ander,  tholomeus,  jonatham  are  woven  beside  the  figures. 

The  representation  follows  the  passage  in  the  First  B  )ok 
of  the  Maccabees,  Chapter  10,  59-60:  'And  King  .  lex- 
ander  wrote  unto  Jonathan,  that  he  should  come  to  meet 
him.  And  he  went  with  some  pomp  to  Ptolomais  and  met  the  two 
Kings  .  .  .  and  found  favour  in  their  sight.'  f 

*  Formerly  in  the  Hainauer  Collection.  Sale  1906.  The  photograph  is  taken 
from  the  very  important  and  invaluable  Catalogue  of  Tapestries  by  H.  C. 
Marih.  r,  preserved  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
f  The  pa.  <-->?e  reads  in  Josephus,  Jewish  Antiquities,  p.  267 :  'Alexander  wrote 
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No.  III. -TAPESTRY  :  JONATHAN  ASSUMING  POWER  ON  THE  EE  AST  OF  THE  TABERNACLES:  BRUSSELS :  EARLY  XVI  CENTURY 


There  can  be  no  doubt  about  both  the  tapestries  belong- 
ing to  the  same  set.  They  show  the  closest  resemblance  in 
all  stylistic  details.  The  types  of  the  faces,  the  sumptuous 
garments  and  head-dresses  and  the  designs  of  the  orna- 
ments are  identical,  as  are  also  the  whole  composition,  the 
architectural  background,  the  slender  jewelled  columns, 
the  assembly  of  courtiers  on  either  side.  The  thrones  and 
balchi'  bins  in  the  centre  have  the  same  pineapple  pattern; 
and  the  identity  of  the  jewelled  borders  offers  a  further 
suppo:  ■  for  the  argument. 

The  ubject  of  the  third  Jonathan  tapestry,  the  where- 
abouts of  which  is  also  unknown,  is  not  so  easily  ex- 
plained (No.  iii).  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  represents  the 
taking  possession  of  power  by  Jonathan  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Tabernacles.  He  appears  in  the  centre,  enthroned,  wear- 
ing a  pompous  ermine-lined  robe  and  holding  a  sceptre. 
The  name  jonatham  is  woven  over  his  head.  The  passage 
in  the  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  Chapter  10,  21,  reads: 
*  And  Jonathan  put  on  the  holy  garments  in  the  seventh  month  of  the 
hundred  and  sixtieth  year ;  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.'' 

To  the  left  six  women  are  to  be  seen,  four  of  them 
bearing  palm-leaves,  which  were  brought  to  celebrate  the 

to  the  high  priest  Jonathan,  asking  him  to  come  to  Ptolomais.  Thereupon  he 
came  to  the  Kings,  made  them  splendid  gifts,  was  rewarded  with  honours 
from  both  of  them.' 


feast,  according  t< 
Leviticus,  the  thin 
Book  of  Moses, Chap 
ter  23,  4.0:  'And  y 
shall  take  you  01 
the  first  day  [of  th 
feast  of  the  Taber 
nacles]  the  bough 
of  goodly  trees 
branches  of  palm,  treei 
and  the  boughs  0 
thick  trees,  and  wil 
lows  of  the  brook  .  . 

It  seems  that  o: 
the  left  of  Jonatha' 
his  enemies  are  dc 
picted,  whom  he  e> 
pels  by  a  gesture  ^ 
his  left  hand,  an  ir 
cident  which  appeal' 
to  have  been  mixe 
up  with  the  seen 
of  the  Tabernaclij 
feast,  which  too 
place  previously. Tf 
passage  in  the  Fir 
Book  of  the  Mace; 
bees,  Chapter  10,6. 
to  which  this  repr 
sentation  may  wc| 
refer,  runs :  'And 
came  to  pass  whf 
they  that  complain 
against  him  saw  t 
glory,  ....  and  sc 
him  clothed  in  purp' 
they  all  flew  away.'*\ 
Many  resemblaj 
ces  of  details  testify 

the  fact  that  this  third  tapestry  was  woven  for  the  same  s< 
The  composition  with  the  courtiers,  crowded  in  the  mic 
of  a  richly-featured  architectural  background,  the  fo 
of  the  columns,  which  are  partly  adorned  with  the  sar5 
ornamental  design,  the  types  of  the  figures  and  their  ma 
nificent  costumes,  are  very  similar.-  Nevertheless,  this  thi 
tapestry  differs  in  make  and  style  not  unessentially  frc 
the  others.  The  draperies  are  richer;  the  garments  are  mo 
elaborately  jewelled;  the  ground  is  set  with  flowers.  J 
these  details,  as  well  as  the  fruit  and  flower  border,  poi^ 
to  a  later  date,  not  of  the  cartoon,  but  of  its  execution. 

In  spite  of  the  differences  enumerated,  all  three  Jor 
than  tapestries  can  from  their  style  be  associated  with 
large  group  of  works,  of  which  the  allocation  to  Brussc 
the  chief  centre  of  this  period,  is  based  on  many  indn 
tions.  Especially  do  the  two  earlier  pieces  belong  to 


*  My  interpretation  is  not  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  It  does  not  expl 
either  why  the  women  play  such  a  prominent  role  in  the  picture,  or  why 
little  maiden  in  the  left  bottom  corner  bears  the  inscription:  'lucresc. 
seems  not  very  probable  that  the  donor  has  been  honoured  in  this  wa 
tried  to  get  information  on  this  point  by  looking  up  the  old  French  yersr 
of  the  Maccabees  story :  the  romances  by  Gautier  Belleperche  and  Piero  * 
Ries,  written  about  1250,  1280  respectively,  as  well  as  the  romance  in  p  i 
by  Charles  de  Saint  Gelais  (Les  excellentes  magnifiques  et  triumphantes  Chromli 
des  Ires  louables  et  moult  vertueux  faiets  .  .  .  du  prince  Judas  Machabeus,  Paris,  1 5 
As  they  do  not  essentially  differ  from  the  text  of  the  Bible,  I  could  not 
a  better  explanation  for  the  third  representation. 
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notable  number  of  famous  Brussels  tapestries,  of  which  the 
origin  and  date  are  corroborated  by  outstanding  examples. 
One  of  these  is  a  hanging  with  the  Mass  of  St.  Gregory  in  the 
Royal  Collection  at  Madrid,  on  which  the  inscription 
Biuxelles  is  woven  into  the  mantle-seam  of  St.  Gregory.* 
Another,  smaller  replica  of  this  work,  preserved  in  the 
Germanischen  Museum  at  Nuremberg,  was  executed  for 
the  family  Holzschuher  of  this  town  and  bears  the  date 
I595-t  Among  the  other  important  pieces  of  the  group  I 
quote  a  little-known  tapestry,  believed  to  depict  Solomon 
and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  in  the  Museo  Poldi  Pezzoli  at  Milan 
(No.iv),J  and  the  large  and  magnificent  masterpiece  with 
the  Triumph  of  the  Church  from  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Col- 
lection, now  exhibited  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  at 
New  York,§  both  hangings  closely  akin  to  the  two  Jona- 
than tapestries.  All  these  works  show  the  same  crowded 
composition,  the  same  types  and  rich  costumes,  the  same 
most  delicate  drawing-like  design  on  the  brocaded  robes 
and  the  same  high  perfection  of  the  technical  treatment. 
We  are  not,  however,  able  to  name  with  certainty  the 
weaver  or  the  workshop  which  executed  these  fine  speci- 


mens of  Brussels  art,  as  the  documents  deny  up  to  now  any 
enlightenment. ||  But  the  date  of  the  two  earlier  tapestries 
can  well  be  attributed  to  the  last  decade  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  whereas  the  later,  third  specimen  may  have  been 
copied  shortly  after  1500. 

*  Valencia  de  Don  Juan,  Tapices  de  la  Corona  de  Espana,  Madrid,  igo3, 
PI.  2.  The  tapestry  was  acquired  from  the  Flemish  tapestry-weaver  and 
dealer  Mathias  Guerla  in  the  fair  at  Medina  des  Campo  in  1503.  (Heinrich 
Gobel,  Wandteppiche,  I  Teil,  Bd.  1,  Leipzig,  1923,  p.  152. J 
f  This  tapestry  is  said  to  have  been  bought  from  Nicolaus  Selbitzer  in  Bel- 
gium. Gatterer,  Historia  Holzschuherorum,  Niirnberg,  1855.  Gf.  Theodor 
Hampe,  Ueber  einen  Holzschuherschen  Grabteppich  vom  Jahre  1495.  Mitteilungen 
aus  dem  Germanischen  Museum,  1895,  p.  99;  Idem,  Katalog  der  Gewebesammlung 
des  Germanischen,  National  Museums,  i8g7,  No.  679;  Betty  Kurth,  Gotische 
Bildteppiche  aus  Frankreich  und  Flandern,  Miinchen,  1923,  PI.  72. 
t  Betty  Kurth,  Ibid,  PI.  78. 

§  W.  G.  Thomson,  A  History  of  Tapestry,  London,  1906,  p.  193,  and  1930, 
p.  1 74  (referred  to  in  Thomson  as  The  Adoration  of  the  Eternal  Father) . 
Betty  Kurth,  Ibid,  PI.  77.  A  tapestry  with  the  Triumph  of  Christ,  partly 
woven  from  the  same  cartoon,  is  in  the  Musees  Royaux  du  Cinquantenaire, 
at  Brussels.  See  Joseph  Destree  and  Paul  van  der  Ven,  Tapisseries,  Bruxelles, 
1919,  PI.  11-13. 

||  It  would  be  pure  conjecture  to  ascribe  the  group  as  a  whole  to  the  weaver 
of  Brussels,  Mathias  Guerlas,  from  which  the  Mass  of  Gregory  in  Madrid,  on 
which  the  word  ERLAS  has  been  read,  is  said  to  have  been  bought.  Heinrich 
Gobel,  Wandteppiche,  I  Teil,  Bd.i,  pp.  303,  409. 


These  few  words  are  by  way  of  a  footnote  to  Dr.  Kurth's 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  third  panel,  the  explana- 
tion of  which  the  author  herself  has  frankly  confessed  to  be 
puzzling,  so  that  the  interpretation  she  offers  is  tentative. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  she  is  correct  as  regards  the 
occasion  pictured — the  time  when  Jonathan  first  assumed 
full  power  as  Ruler  of  the  Jews  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
in  B.C.  153.  Thusthe 
figures  bearing  palm- 
branches  are  under- 
stood ;  though  it  may 
be  noted  that  they 
are  not  (as  seems  to 
be  inferred)  confined 
to  the  left-hand  side. 
At  least  one  figure  on 
the  right  is  similarly 
•occupied. 

The  suggestion 
that  the  crowd  of 
figures  to  the  right 
are  Jonathan's  ene- 
mies can  hardly  be 
•entertained,  however. 
The  figures  are  far 
too  placid  and  inter- 
ested in  what  Jona- 
than is  saying  to  be 
those  of  whom  we  are 
told  'they  all  flew 
away.'  Moreover,  ii. 
the  forefront  are 
several  richly-robed 
women ;  and,  after 
Jonathan  himself,  the 
most  important  figure 
is  that  of  the  woman 
sharing  the  centre 
of  the  picture.  Why 
should  we  not  be  con- 
tent to  consider  this 
as  portraying  the 


new  ruler's  first  address  to  his  people — with  his  wife  sharing 
his  newly  acquired  dignity? 

As  for  the  label  'Lucrese,'  if  it  refers  to  the  small  figure 
and  not  to  the  grand  dame,  there  is  nothing  incongruous  in 
an  artist  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  including  Lucretia — 
romance-symbol  of  courageous  female  virtue — as  a  tribute 
to  the  woman  by  Jonathan's  side. 


No.  IV.— TAPESTRY  DEPICTING  SOLOMON  AND  THE  g  ''FEN  OF  SHEBA  :  BRUSSELS  :  LAST  YEARS  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 
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PORTRAITS  OF  THE  BRONTE  SISTERS 

(The  Bronte  Centenary  :  Jane  Eyre,  first  published  October  16,  1847,  was  on  immediate  success  ;  Wuthering  Heights 
(December  1847)  a  complete  failure,  its  author  described  as  'dogged,  brutal  and  morose:) 

By  DAVID   BRONTE  GREEN 


No.!.— ANNE,  EMILY  AND  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE  :  PATRICK  BRANWELL  BRONTE  :  PAINT- 
ED ABOUT  1835  :  REPRODUCED  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


WHEN  one  considers  the  adventures  and  vicissitudes  of 
certain  relics  of  the  Brontes  one  seems  to  see  the  hand 
of  some  irresistibly  determined  destiny  intent  on  their 
survival.  Apart  from  the  roughly  parcelled  manuscripts  of  the 
books  themselves,  from  which  the  sisters  did  not  trouble  to  re- 
move one  publisher's  label  before  sending  them  on  to  the  next, 
there  were,  you  remember,  Charlotte  Bronte's  love-letters  to 
M.  Heger,  letters  torn  up  and  thrown  away,  then  pieced  together 
and  later  thrown  away  again  before  their  final  rescue  and  pub- 
lication. There  were  those  many  letters  of  hers  to  Ellen  Nussey — 
without  which  the  world  would  have  been  infinitely  the  loser — 
which  Charlotte's  husband  ordered  to  be  destroyed;  an  injunc- 
tion which,  to  the  untold  delight  and  gratitude  of  all  succeeding 
generations,  sensible,  spirited  Miss  Nussey  disobeyed. 

There  was  also  a  painting,  a  crude  effort,  dated  about  1835, 
by  Branwell  Bronte  (No.  i).  Untrained  as  he  was,  he  made  two 
attempts  at  a  rather  ambitious  oil  portrait  of  his  three  surviving 
sisters  (he  could  not  draw  hands,  and  so  they  had  to  be  tucked 


out  of  sight),  and  hung  the  more  successful 
painting  at  the  head  of  the  parsonage  stairs. 

Knowing  BranwelPs  high  opinion  of  himself 
as  a  writer — he  'positively  challenged  the  editor 
of  Blackwood's  to  take  him  as  a  regular  contrib- 
utor and  cautioned  him  not  to  behave  like  a 
commonplace  person  and  miss  the  opportunity'* 
— it  seems  fair  to  assume  his  complete  satis- 
faction with  the  portrait,  and  in  this,  as  we 
know,  he  had  the  eager  support  of  sisters  who,  in 
the  face  of  rapidly  mounting  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  insisted  on  regarding  him  as  the  genius 
of  the  family. 

Branwell  Bronte,  it  was  true,  had  ability, 
as  well  as  charm  and  ambition.  Unlike  his 
sisters,  however,  he  lacked  grit  and  self-disci- 
pline, and  that  to  such  an  extent  that  after  one 
half-hearted  attempt  to  enrol  in  a  London  art 
school  he  abandoned  the  project  and,  drifting 

*  E.  F.  Benson:  Charlotte  Bronte. 


No.  II—  EMILY  BRONTE  :  BY  PATRICK  BRANWELL  BRONTE 
REPRODUCED  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GAL- 
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PORTRAITS  OF  THK  BRONTE  SISTKRS 


from  one  job  to  another,  from  local  portrait  painting  to  tutoring 
&nd  from  that  to  what  Charlotte  called  'the  wild,  wandering, 
adventurous,  romantic,  knight-errant-like  capacity  of  clerk  on  the 
Leeds  &  Manchester  Railroad,'  he  took  to  the  primrose  path  in 
earnest  and  ran  rapidly  down  it  to  die  at  the  miserably  early  age 
of  thirty-one. 

Two  of  his  sisters  died  soon  afterwards,  Emily  at  thirty,  Anne  at 
twenty-nine,  and  when,  some  years  later,  Mrs.  Gaskell  called  at 
the  parsonage,  Charlotte,  the  survivor,  brought  down  her  brother's 
painting.  'Not  much  better  than  sign-painting  as  to  manipulation,' 
was  Mrs.  Gaskell's  verdict,  'but  the  likenesses  were,  I  should  think, 
admirable.  I  could  only  judge  of  the  fidelity  with  which  the  other 
two  were  depicted  from  the  striking  resemblance  which  Charlotte, 
upholding  the  great  frame  of  canvas,  and  consequently  standing 
right  behind  it,  bore  to  her  own  representation,  though  it  must 
have  been  ten  years  and  more  since  the  portraits  were  taken.  The 
picture  was  divided  almost  in  the  middle  by  a  great  pillar.  On  the 
;ide  of  the  column  which  was  lighted  by  the  sun  stood  Charlotte, 
in  the  womanly  dress  of  that  day  of  gigot  sleeves  and  large  collars. 
On  the  deeply  shadowed  side  was  Emily,  with  Anne's  gentle  face 
resting  on  her  shoulder.  Emily's  countenance  struck  me  as  full  of 
power,  Charlotte's  of  solicitude,  Anne's  of  tenderness.  .  .  .'  It  was 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  fond  hope  that  Charlotte,  depicted  as  standing  apart 
and  in  the  light,  might  yet  be  spared  from  the  shadow  of  premature 
death  which  had  fallen  on  her  sisters;  but  'I  might,'  she  concludes, 


No.  IV.— CHARLOTTE  BRONTE  :  A  CKA VOX-DRAWING  OF  1850  BY 
GEORGE  RICHMOND  IN  THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


•Jo.  HI. — SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AT  ABBOTSFORD  :  BY  SIR  WILLIAM  ALLAN,  P.R.S.A. 
TAINTED  IN  1832  :  REPRODUCED  BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


'more  truly  have  sought  in  her  presentment — 
nay,  in  her  living  face — -for  the  sign  of  death  in 
her  prime.' 

In  1855,  only  two  years  after  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
visit,  Charlotte  Bronte  died.  She  was  thirty- 
nine.  Six  years  later,  when  her  widower,  'dear, 
patient,  constant  Arthur,'  moved  to  Ireland,  he 
crammed  into  a  suitcase  two  roughly  folded 
canvases  which  his  scapegrace  brother-in-law 
had  painted  some  twenty-six  years  before.  From 
one  of  them  he  hacked  out  the  profile  of  Emily, 
which  he  thought  the  only  true  likeness  (No.  ii) 
(the  head  is  certainly  far  more  characterful  than 
in  the  other  canvas),  and  threw  the  rest  away. 
The  other  he  left  folded  in  a  cupboard,  where 
for  years  it  stayed  and  deteriorated  until  dis- 
covered by  his  widow,  who  sent  it  to  the  pub- 
lishers, Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  in  London,  and  so, 
in  19 14,  to  its  permanent  home  and  honoured 
place  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

Face  to  face  with  the  much  creased  and  cracked 
portrait  to-day  one  has  mixed  feelings.  Grati- 
tude, certainly,  for  its  survival,  but  surely,  too, 
some  dismay  that  this  pugnacious  little  ace 
framed  in  ringlets,  with  its  severe,  pursed  ihin 
lips  and  forbidding  eyes,  could  seriously  nave 
been  likened — and  that  by  one  who  knew  and 
revered  her — to  Charlotte  Bronte's.  Charlotte, 
we  know,  readily  admitted  her  own  'lack  of  all 
pretensions  to  beauty';  but  where  is  the  look  of 
solicitude  Mrs.  Gaskell  wrote  of?  And  can  this 
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No.  VI. — A  PAIR  OF  BLACK  VELVET  MITTENS  WORN 
BY  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE,  OWNED  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

possibly  be,  in  her  youth,  the  same  person  who,  at  thirty-four,  sat  for  that 
wholly  engaging  crayon-drawing  by  Richmond?  (No.  iv).  We  have  again 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  word  that  the  Richmond  drawing,  which  she  saw  at  Haworth, 
was  'an  admirable  likeness  .  .  .  though  of  course  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject;  and  as  usual,  those  best  acquainted  with  the  original 
were  least  satisfied  with  the  resemblance.'  But  in  view  of  the  manifest 
differences  between  the  two  portraits  as  we  see  them  now,  we  can  only 
suppose,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  testimony,  that  in  the  fifteen  years  or  so 
between  the  two  sittings  the  face  of  Charlotte  Bronte  changed  entirely,  the 
hard  lines  softened,  the  eyes  lost  that  fixed,  unfriendly  look  (if  indeed  in 
life  they  ever  wore  it)  and  the  whole  expression  became  infinitely  more  • 
kind,  human,  womanly,  gentle  and  endearing. 

Alternatively,  we  may  care  to  entertain  the  possibilities  (a)  that  Richmond 
flattered,  or  (b)  that  the  Branwell  Bronte  canvas  Mrs.  Gaskell  saw  was 
the  one  all  but  destroyed  by  the  widower,  the  Reverend  Arthur  Bell  Nicholls. 
But  there  would  seem  little  evidence  to  support  either  theory. 

Charlotte  herself,  thanking  the  donor  of  the  Richmond  (George  Smith  of 
Smith,  Elder),  wrote,  'Papa  seems  much  pleased  with  the  portrait,  as  do  the 
few  other  persons  who  have  seen  it,  with  one  notable  exception,  viz.  our  old 
servant,  who  tenaciously  maintains  that  it  is  not  like — that  it  is  too  old- 
looking;  but  as  she,  with  equal  tenacity,  asserts  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
picture  is  a  portrait  of  "the  Master"  (meaning  Papa),  I  am  afraid  not  much 
weight  is  to  be  ascribed  to  her  opinion;  doubtless  she  confuses  her  recol- 
lections of  me  as  I  was  in  childhood  with  present  impressions.'  On  the 

other  hand,  Mr.  Bronte  told  Mrs.  Gaskell  that  he  too  thought  Richmond's  version  too  old-looking  and  unflattering 
to  his  daughter's  features,  though  'the  expression  was  wonderfully  good  and  lifelike.' 

In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  by  what  seems  an  odd  chance,  the  Richmond  is  hidden  away  in  a  section  which  was 
closed  in  war-time  and  is  still  not  ordinarily  open  to  the  public  (though  one  may  see  a  portrait,  on  request),  while 
Branwell  Bronte's  amateur  effort  hangs  in  the  same  room  as  some  of  the  famous  masterpieces  by  Romney,  Goya  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence.  Charlotte  and  Emily,  in  their  plain  frame  which  hangs  within  two  feet  of  the  floor,  look  directly 
towards  their  childhood's  hero,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  strangely,  separates  that  other  Bronte  (Nelson)  from 
Lady  Hamilton;  while  immediately  above  the  sisters,  in  a  canvas  largely  devoted  to  trophies  and  staghounds  and  I 
framed  in  heavily  encrusted  gilt,  one  distinguishes  the  neat,  small  head  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (No.  iii). 

Of  this  superior  placing  of  Sir  Walter,  one  can  only  imagine  Charlotte  Bronte's  warmest  approval ;  for  did  she  not 
counsel  Ellen  Nussey,  'In  fiction  read  Scott  alone,  all  novels  after  his  are  worthless'?  And  again,  'Scott's  sweet,  wild, 
romantic  poetry  can  do  you  no  harm.  Nor,'  she  added,  'can  Wordsworth's.'  Wordsworth,  in  pensive  pose,  is  here  too: 

the  large,  sombre  canvas  by  Haydon.  So  is  short-sighted  Thackeray 
(No.  v),  his  back  turned  on  Trollope,  who  has  had  the  effrontery  to 
come  between  him  and  one  of  his  most  fervent  and  most  respected 
admirers. 

'A  hundred  years  hence,'  Charlotte  Bronte  wrote  in  1848,  'if 
Thackeray  only  lives  to  do  himself  justice,  he  will  be  better  known 
than  he  is  now.  A  hundred  years  hence  some  thoughtfu  critic, 
standing  and  looking  down  on  the  deep  waters,  will  see  shining 
through  them  the  pearl  without  price  of  a  purely  original  mind.' 

This,  then,  was  the  'peculiar  face'  of  that  'formidable-looking 
personage'  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  'not  handsome'  (I  quote 
Charlotte  Bronte),  'very  ugly  indeed,  generally  somewhat  stern  and 
satirical  in  expression,  but  capable  also  of  a  kind  look.'  And  this  is 
the  unfinished  oil  sketch,  as  it  was  found  at  the  artist's  death,  in 
Samuel  Laurence's  studio;  the  same  of  which  George  Smith  sent 
Charlotte  a  copy  and  she,  wagging  a  finger  at  it  half  playfully,  half 
seriously,  addressed  it  as  'Thou  Titan ! 

'He  looks  superb  in  his  beautiful,  tasteful  gilded  gibbet,'  she  wrote 
in  thanks.  'For  companion  he  has  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  for 
contrast  and  foil  Richmond's  portrait  of  an  unworthy  individual 
who,  in  such  society,  must  be  nameless.  Thackeray  looks  away  from 
the  latter  character  with  a  grand  scorn,  edifying  to  witness.  .  .  .  My 
father  stood  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  this  morning  examining  the 
great  man's  picture  ...  he  thought  it  a  puzzling  head.  ...  To  me  the 
broad  brow  seems  to  express  intellect.  Certain  lines  about  the  nose 
and  cheek  betray  the  satirist  and  cynic;  the  mouth  indicates  a  child- 
like simplicity — perhaps  even  a  degree  of  irresoluteness,  inconsistency 
— weakness  in  short,  but  a  weakness  not  unamiable.  A  certain  not 

(Concluded  on  page 
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No.  v.— WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY  :  AN  OIL  SKETCH 
BY  SAMUEL  LAURENCE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 
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HOW  TO  LOOK  AT  A  SPORTING  PICTURE 

A  SUGGESTION 

By    MAJOR    GUY  PAGET 


No.  I.— FOX  HUNTING  IN  1500  :  FROM  AN  ILLUMINATION  :  BIBI.IOTHEQUE  NATIONALE 


W 


HY  is  it,  that  since  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  animal  painters  have  been  the  outcasts 
of  the  artist  family  ? 


Richmond,  Beaufort,  and  that  famous  collector 
Viscount  Weymouth  of  Longleat. 

Yet  the  Royal  Academy,  founded  in  1 768,  from 
the  first  set  its  face  against  sporting  and  animal 
painters.  George  Stubbs  (1 724-1806),  who  had 
already  established  his  reputation  and  published 
his  Anatomy  of  the  Horse,  was  not  elected  even  an 
A.R.A.  till  1 77 1.  His  superb  pictures  on  porce- 
lain having  been  skied,  he  refused  to  qualify  on 
his  election  as  an  R.A. 

Out  of  a  list  of  one  hundred  animal  painters 
of  the  last  two  centuries,  only  seven  were  R.A.s, 
three  A. R.A.s.  Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.R.A.,  was 
elected  for  his  portraiture,  not  for  his  Quorn  Hunt 
or  Meet  at  Borough  Hill.  Sir  E.  Landseer,  who  de- 
clined the  presidency  in  1865,  is  one  of  the  very 
few  sporting  artists  whose  pictures  are  to-day  a 
drug  in  the  market.  The  present  P. R.A.  is  an 
animal  portrait  painter  of  great  merit,  but  J.  N. 
Sartorius,  Henry  Aiken,  Dean  Wolstenholme, 
George  Morland,  Henry  Barnard  Chalon,  John 
Ferncley,  J.  F.  Herring  and  Cooper  Henderson, 
whose  pictures  fetch  thousands  to-day,  were 
never  admitted  within  the  sacred  circle.  Of 
the  living,  neither  Lionel  Edwards  nor  Charles 
Simpson  write  'R.A.'  after  their  names.  There 
must  be  some  reason  for  this  disparity  of  judg- 
ment between  the  artistic  world  and  public 
opinion,  as  shown  in  the  auction  room.  May  I 
suggest,  as  one  reason,  ignorance  that  a  'Hunt  Scurry'  is 
the  most  difficult  subject  in  the  world  to  paint  ? 


JohnWootton  (c.  1 677—1 765) 
and  James  Seymour  ( 1 702-52 ) 
held  a  very  high  place  in  the 
artistic  and  social  worlds. They 
received  almost  as  much  as 
Reynolds  for  their  pictures 
and  in  many  great  mansions 
are  still  allotted  more  space. 
The  whole  of  the  great  outer 
hall  of  Althorp  is  devoted  to 
Wootton.  The  proud  Duke  of 
Somerset  engaged  James  Sey- 
mour to  do  a  like  work  at 
Petworth,  but  quarrelled  with 
him  before  it  was  finished.* 
John  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford 
and  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of 
Portland,  treated  'Mister 
Wootton'  as  a  friend  and 
bought  his  pictures  by  the 
■dozen,  as  did  the  Dukes  of 

For  particulars  see  Shaw  Sparrow's 
British  Sporting  Artists. 


No.  II— THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  SPORTING  PRINT  :  WINDSOR  RACES,  1683  :  FROM  A  DRAWING  BY  FRANCIS  BARLOW 
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No.  III. — THEIR  MA  JESTIES'  RETURN  FROM  ASCOT  :  BY  SIR  ALFRED  J.  MUNNINGS,  K.C.V.O.,  P.R.A.  :  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY  IN   1925  :  REPRODUCED  BY  KIND  PERMISSION  OF  THE  ARTIST  AND  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  TATE  GALLERY 


To  start  with,  the  artist  must  be  a  hunting  man,  or  he 
will  fail,  as  Morland  did  when  he  attempted  hunting 
pictures;  he  must  be  a  landscape  painter  of  the  first  order; 
he  must  have  a  photographic  eye,  for  heaven  help  him  if 
he  relies  on  a  camera;  and  lastly,  a  lively  imagination. 
Portrait  painters  equally  good  at  landscapes,  as  were 
Gainsborough,  Sargent  and  Biggs,  are  rare. 


How  f  e  w  can 
paint  a  nude.  Velaz- 
quez, Rembrandt, 
Rubens,  Etty,  John. 
The  scurry  painter 
must  be  an  expert 
in  three  or  four  ani- 
mals  in  motion, 
whose  fur  coats  do 
not  hide  their  mus- 
cles. The  female 
form  divine  can  be 
studied  in  all  kinds 
of  action  in  a  nice 
warm  studio.  Meis- 
sonier  (1815-91) 
had  to  build  a  min- 
iature railway  to 
study  a  horse's  ac- 
tion effectively. 

The  eye  can  re- 
gister a  man's  move- 
ment, but  not  that  of 
a  horse  or  of  a  dog. 

James  Ward,  R.  A., 
Abraham  Cooper, 
R.A.,  Sawrey  Gil- 


pin, R.A.,  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.,  never  attempted  a  real 
'hunt  scurry,'  and  seldom  got  beyond  the  meet,  or  at 
most  out  of  cover.  I  cannot  recall  an  important  Munnings 

of  'the          hounds  in  full  cry  across  the  vale.'  Yet 

all  those  pariahs  I  mentioned  a  few  lines  above,  not  only 
attempted,  but  succeeded,  in  portraying  hunting  runs  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  sporting  patrons. 

Is  it  surprising,  if  they  sometimes 
fail  in  one  or  more  of  the  essentials  ? 
It  is  hard  enough  to  serve  one  mis- 
tress, let  alone  to  make  Diana,  Sylvia, 
Venus,  Minerva  (anatomy),  serve 
you  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy 
Mammon  the  patron,  Solon  the  con- 
noisseur and  Jove  the  infallible  Press 
critic,  whose  knowledge  of  art  may 
be  great,  but  whose  sporting  ex- 
periences may  be  confined  to  racing 
a  suburban  train  and  hunting  a 
'scoop'  for  the  fashion  column. 

When  it  comes  to  Hanging  Day 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  each  mem- 
ber looks  out  for  the  kind  of  subject 
he  himself  paints:  landscape,  por- 
traiture, boats  or  animals.  If,  by  his 
own  high  standard,  he  finds  a  picture 
either  wanting  or  overwhelmed  by 
some,  to  him,  less  important  adjunct, 
down  goes  his  thumb.  What  chance 
of  survival  has  a  hunt  scurry?  The 
likelihood  is  that  only  one  or  two  of 
the  hangmen  will  ever  have  seen  a 
real  hunt,  and  that  none  grasps  the 
difficulty  of  the  subject  as  a  whole. 
The  late  Sir  Theodore  Cook  had  a 
good  criterion  by  which  to  judge  a 

No.  IV.— Mi?.  PETER  BECK  FORD'S  HOUNDS  :  BY  FRANCIS  SARTORIUS  :  COLLECTION  OF  LORD  BEARSTEAD  picture,  more  especially  a  SpOlting; 
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one;  his  advice  was, 
'(over  up  the  central 
motive  and  sec  what 
is  left.' 

But  'cut  the  cackle 
and  get  to  the  horses,' 
as  old  Astley  of  the 
circus  used  to  say. 

What  is  it  that 
endears  and  almost 
awes  the  devotees  of 
the  early  Italian 
Primitive  ?  The 
drawing  is  often 
faulty,  the  colours 
crude,  the  perspec- 
tive childish.  Surely 
it  is  the  intensity  of 
their  sincerity,  how- 
ever expressed,  that 
gives  them  the  ma- 
gic spark.  Primitives 
were  begotten  by  the 
worship  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  which 
filled  the  daily  life  of 
the  monastic  artist. 
The  unnamed  illu- 
minator of  the  Master  of  Game  (1500),  Barlow  (b.  1626), 
Wootton  (1677),  and  Seymour  (1702)  were  driven  on  by 
a  like  worship  of  Diana.  During  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries  the  breeding  of  animals  had  become 
almost  the  only  religion  practised  by  people  of  the  landed 
classes  both  big  and  small.  The  breeders  wanted  their 
improvements  to  be  recorded.  This  created  a  school  of 
animal  painters,  but,  like  the  Italian  Primitives,  they  had 
no  standards  to  guide  them. 

In  the  Seventeenth  Century  no  English  School  of  any 
kind  existed.  When  Reynolds  formed  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1768  he  had  to  fill  up  its 
limited  membership  with 
foreignei  s ! 

The  late  Walter  Shaw  Spar- 
row, who  began  as  an  artist 
and  ended  as  an  art  editor  and 
author,  may  be  said  to  have 
'discovered'  that  sporting  pic- 
tures were  really  Art  with  a 
capital  A.  I  don't  think  he  had 
ever  thrown  a  leg  over  a  horse, 
a  fly  over  a  salmon  pool  or  a 
half-crown  over  'the  rails.'  Yet 
he  devoted  the  last  years  of  his 
life  to  Sporting  Art. 

True  criticism  is  just  interpre- 
tation. It  collaborates  with  the 
artist  loyally.  For  this  reason  we 
must  clear  our  minds  of  fixed 
ideas  when  we  study  what  artists 
have  done  with  sport.  (W.  S.  S., 
Angling  in  Art.) 


No.  V.— THE  PYTCHLEY  NEAR  OXENDEN  CHI  RCH  :  FROM  THE  PAINTING  IN  WATER  COLOURS  BY  LIONEL  EDWARDS,  R.I.,  R.C.A. 


do.  When  you  look  at  our  illustrations  Nos.  i,  ii,  iii  and  iv, 
you  may  say,  'The  landscape  is  nothing  like  as  good  as 
Gainsborough's,  the  faces  are  not  as  lifelike  as  Raeburn's, 
the  costumes  not  up  to  those  of  Titian,  the  composition 
lacks  the  cohesion  of  Rembrandt  or  Ostade,  the  animals 
have  not  the  life  and  modelling  of  Rubens's  nude  babies. 
Away  with  them  to  the  nearest  pot-house.  They  might  be 
appreciated  there!' 

I  agree  with  all  you  say,  yet  may  I  suggest  that,  before 
pronouncing  sentence,  you  should  remain  silent  a  few 
minutes  and  think  what  the  poor  fellows  were  trying  to  do. 


Now,  'my  dear  reader,'  that 
is  what  I  am  asking  you  to 


No.  VI.—  LORD  SONDES  AND  HIS  BROTHERS  H  HH  THE  PYTCHLEY  HOUNDS  :  A  PAINTING  BY  BEN  MARSHALL 
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versus  beast,  one  confident  in  his  strength, 
the  other  in  his  speed,  so  that  he  can  look 
over  his  shoulder. 

Jump  two  centuries — No.  ii,  Francis  Bar- 
low (6. 1 626) .  The  first  English  Sporting  Print. 
What  has  it?  A  full  design  against  a  noble 
background.  Without  this  picture  we  would 
never  have  known  from  what  manner  of 
things  Royal  Ascot  grew;  that  the  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard  kept  the  course,  that  the  Life 
Guards  cleared  it,  not  the  Yeomen  Prickers, 
as  they  did  up  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VII; 
that  the  King  arrived  in  a  coach  and  four- 
in-hand  with  two  trace  horses  in  charge  of 
a  man  in  livery  much  the  same  as  to-day; 
that  the  horses  were  small  and  cobby  and 
the  'Derby  dog's'  ancestors  attended.  Barlow 
remembered  what  he  saw,  and  left  it  us  in 
bold,  clean  line  in  reasonable  proportion. 


No.  VII. — HUNTERS  AT  GRASS  :  BY  SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER,  R.A.,  PAINTED 
IX  1834  :  REPRODUCED  BY  KIND  PERMISSION  OF  THE  OWNER,  MISS  FITZWIGRAM 


Were  they  attempting  those  rustic  scenes  after  Teniers  you 
liked  so  much  in  Brussels,  a  miniature  pastoral  like  those 
gems  of  Jan  Breughel  you  were  so  fond  of  at  The  Hague, 
a  grand  portrait  a  la  Philip  IV  by  Velazquez,  which  filled 
you  with  such  admiration  the  first  time  you  saw  it  in  the 
Prado,  or,  were  they  trying  to  express  something  quite  new 
from  their  inner  consciousness  in  a  new  way  with  no  one  to 
help  them?,  something  purely  English? 

Sporting  pictures  can  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
genera:  portraits,  with  or  without  humans;  historic  scenes; 
and  pure  illustrations,  and  into  three  periods — Primitives, 
1 650-1 750;  Stubbites,  1 750-1 850;  and  Cameraites,  1 850-1900. 
These  divisions  are  arbitrary  and  therefore  partly  wrong. 

Let  us  start  with  the  Primitives. 

Look  at  No.  i,  an  illuminated  manuscript  6  x  6  in.  from 
Richard,  Duke  of  York's  Master  of  Game,  1500.  You  don't 
think  of  our  P.R.A.  but  of  the  Luttrell  MS.  or  some  Book  of 
Hours.  Don't  say,  the  fox  is  bigger  than  the  hounds,  who 
have  no  necks  or  shoulders,  or  that  the  prickers  are  dwarfs. 
Look  at  the  whole  scene.  The  two  important  elements,  man 


No.  IX.— THE  BELVOIR  HUNT  :  BY  JOHN  WOOTTON,  1677-1765  :  PROPERTY  OF  THE  AUTHOR 


No.VTII.— VISCOUNT  BOLINGBROKE'S  FAVOURITE  HI  NTER 
BY  GEORGE  STUBBS,  A.R.A.  :  PROPERTY  OF  THE  AUTHOR 


It  took  another  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
for  Munnings  to  produce  Their  Majesties' 
return  from  Ascot,  bought  by  the  Chantrey 
Bequest  (No.  iii). 

Look  at  No.  iv  carefully.  What  does  it  say 
to  you  ?  I  first  saw  it  at  the  Walker  Gallery 
in  Bond  Street.  My  old  friend  asked  me  what 
I  thought  of  it  and  if  I  could  guess  what  it 
represented.  I  said  the  following,  or  words 
to  that  effect — -'It's  by  Francis  Sartorius.  The 
owner  is  a  country  squire  of  position,  who 
has  had  the  pack  a  long  time.  He  hunts 
hounds  himself,  and  they  must  have  been  a 
very  steady  lot.  He  is  devoted  to  them  and 
rides  to  hunt,  not  hunts  to  ride.  His  country, 
I  should  say,  was  moorland,  I  think  in  the 
south-west.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  Peter  Beckford's.'  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
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was.  Quite  simple,  my  dear 
Vatson!  The  house  in  the 
ackground  told  me  the  style 
f  the  owner,  and  the  fact 
iat  neither  of  his  whippers- 
l  carries  a  horn  points  to 
ne  master  hunting  his  own 
ounds.  The  first  whipper-in 
-his  horse  is  built  more  for 
omfort  than  for  speed — 
an't  be  the  master:  gentle- 
aen  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
ary  did  not  wear  servants' 
aps.  The  uniformity  of  the 
ack  points  to  their  old  es- 
nblishment,  their  prepon- 
erant  white  colour  to  a 
loorland  country,  the  hill 
n  the  left  looks  more  like 
•orset  than  York.  The  seat 
>und  the  tree  could  have 
een  placed  there  only  to  sit 
.1  and  watch  hounds  at  play 
i  the  kennel  field ;  they  must 
exceptionally  steady  to  be 
•  sedate  on  being  unkennelled  and  not  dashing  about. 
The  author  of  Thoughts  on  Hunting  was  born  in  1 740,  six 


No.  X.—THE  GROSVENOR  STAG  HUNT  :  BY  GEORGE  STUBBS,  A.R.A.  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WESTMINSTER 


No.  vi,  Lord  Sondes,  1822,  is  by  Ben  Marshall.  The  com- 
position has  been  much  criticized.  The  hounds  look  a 

job  lot,  which  in  fact  they 
were  (he  had  just  taken  the 
country).  They  are  muck- 
ing about  'looking  at  the 
camera,'  while  the  couple 
above  are  running  riot,  but 
the  horses  are  superbly 
painted,  as  are  the  hounds, 
individually.  For  his  big  pic- 
tures, Marshall  painted  a 
couple  at  a  time  on  small 
panels  and  then  blended 
them  into  the  picture.  He 
sacrificed  truth  to  harmony 
of  design.  How  would  you  care  to  do  a  family  group  of 
forty  persons  ?  Could  you  give  each  as  much  individuality 
as  Ben  has  to  each  of  his  twenty  couple  of  hounds  ?  Cut 


XI.— THE  LEICESTERSHIRE— FULL  CRY  :  ONE  OF  A  SERIES  OF  PLATES  DESIGNED  BY  HENRY  ALKEN,  SENIOR 


ears  after  the  obviously-designated  artist.  Beckford  fills 
le  bill  in  each  of  the  above  particulars.  A  visit  to  Steeple- 
m  Hall  confirms  all  this  beyond  any  doubt.  The  colours 
re  as  fresh  as  the  day  they 
ere  applied,  and  as  pure  as 
ira  Angelico's.  Apply  Cook's 
tst;  cut  out  the  twenty-two 

uple  of  hounds  and  you 

ve  two  well-mounted  men 

ossing  a  good  landscape. 

rely  there  must  be  some- 

ing  in  any  picture  which 

n  speak  across  two  centu- 

es  so  clearly.  Don't  blame 

for  not  being  what  it  never 

ied  to  be.*  Compare  it  with 
donel  Edwards's  ThePytchley 
No.  v).  Edwards's  drawing 

freer,  but  the  method  and 
lotive  are  the  same. 


(Dogmatical  censure  is  right,  only 
'  en  a  big  artis    trifles  with  his 
ius.— W.  S.  S. 


No.  XU.—THE  BELVOIR  :  BY  JOHN  FERNELEY  :  :  "OM  A  PICTURE  BELONGING  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  WESTMINSTER 
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No.  XIII.— MEET  OF  THE  ESSEX  HARRIERS  :  BY  DEAN  WOLSTENHOLME  JUNIOR  :  AUTHOR'S  POSSESSION 


out  the  group  and  front  row  of  hounds  and  you  still  have 
a  good  picture. 

No.  vii  is  by  the  despised  Edwin  Landseer.  To  me  it  is 
almost  perfect  in  its  truth  and  composition,  three  half- 
bred  hunters,  suitable  for  the  master  of  a  provincial  hunt. 
Mr.  W.  Wigram,  their  owner,  was  master  of  the  Pucker- 
idge.  The  sham  and  polish  of  his  later  work  is  entirely 
absent,  and  the  background  reminds  me  of  Wilson. 

In  No.  viii  we  have  a  portrait  of  Viscount  Bolingbroke's 
favourite  hunter  by  Stubbs  which  surely  fulfils  the  de- 
mands of  the  most  exacting  critic. 

Now  for  the  'Scurry'  proper.  A  good  picture  wants  no 
guide's  patter.  I  have  ventured  to  point  out  the  special 
difficulties  and  what  I  personally  look  for.  I  shall  not 


No.  XIV. — FOX  HUNTING— FULL  CRY  :  PAINTED  BY  JAMES  SEYMOUR  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  JACK  ELLIS.  ESQ. 


presume  to  comment.  It  is  for  yoJ 
to  judge  how  far  the  artists  havil 
succeeded.  They  cover  two  hundrec 
and  fifty  years.  Wootton  was  bon 
c.  1677  (No.  ix),  James  Seymour  ii 
1702  (No.  xiv),  George  Stubbs  ii 
1724  (Nos.  viii  &  x),  Dean  Wolstenj 
holme,  sen.,  1757,  J.  Ferneley  ii 
1782  (No.  xii),  Henry  Aiken,  sen. 
1784  (No.  xi),  Dean  Wolstcnholme 
jun...  1793  (No.  xiii),  Sir  A.  J.  Mun 
nings  in  1878  (No.  iii)  and  Lione 
Edwards  also  in  1878  (No.  v).  W 
both  know  what  we  like,  and  ] 
vaguely,  why. 

Well,  what's  to  be  done  about  it 
The  comparative  neglect  of  sport ! 
ing  artists  by  the  R.A.  will  in  th<j 
end  kill  what  two  wars  have  left,  fix] 
the  sporting  artist  is  a  sportsman 
and  two  wars  have  sadly  thinne«j 
their  ranks,  but  there  are  quite  a  lol 
coming  on.  They  require  only  enJ 
couragement. 

There  is  great  need  for  a  good 
school  where  young  painters  maj 
learn  to  study  and  draw  animals,  that  is  to  say,  if  know] 
ledge  and  drawing  are  considered  necessary  in  the  Art.'] 
and  the  unintelligible  scrawls  of  children  are  not  to  bl 
the  standard  of  art.  What  has  become  of  the  Calderoij 
School  of  Animal  Painting? 

If  the  P.R.A.  cannot  induce  his  colleagues  to  raise  thj 
bar  against  them,  it  is  up  to  him  to  form  a  Society  cl 
Animal  Painters  in  the  same  way  as  the  Royal  Society  cl 
Portrait  Painters,  and  I  feel  sure  it  will  not  be  long  beforj 
they  are  granted  the  prefix  'Royal,'  for  the  Royal  House  cl 
England  has,  since  1500,  always  favoured  this  form  of  art] 
'Farmer  George'  was  a  generous  and  enlightenetl 
patron  of  the  sporting  artists,  as  were  his  son  George  I  Vj 
and  his  granddaughter  Victoria,  no  mean  artist  herself 
who  chose  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  a 
her  teacher. 

King  George  V  and  His  preseri 
Majesty  have  been  generous  lender 
from  their  great  collection  to  ex. 
hibitions  of  sporting  art,  bu. 
there  are  works  in  the  private  apart 
ments  by  such  men  as  Charles  Lut 
yens,  Spalding,  Landseer,  and  ever 
the  great  Wootton,  all  but  unknowf 
to  the  public.  The  sporting  picture 
shown  at  the  R.A.  exhibition  las 
winter  of  His  Majesty's  pictures  wer. 
in  no  way  his  best,  and  were  hung  n 
the  lecture  gallery  in  the  worst  ligh 
possible.  We  are  indeed  a  quee 
people.  Anything  English  in  the  art- 
is  'muck'  unless  disguised  under  ; 
foreign  name.  Singers  must  be  Italian 
dancers  Russian,  books  French 
painters  French,  Dutch  or  Spanish 
wine  continental,  though  the  bes 
colonial  by  any  other  name  is  fa 
superior  to  the  foreign  mediocre. 
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CENTENARY 


By  DOUGLAS  ARMSTRONG 


t: 


"HE    KING'S  COPY 
IF  THE  BLUE  MAU- 
ITIUS  STAMP 


HE  discovery,  in  its  centennial  year, 
of  a  hitherto  unrecorded  copy  of  the 
rare  Penny  stamp  of  the  Mauritius 
Post  Office  has  caused,  not  unnaturally,  some- 
what of  a  sensation  in  stamp-collecting  circles. 
This,  the  fourteenth  example  known  to 
philatelists,  came  to  light  in  an  old  'stuck- 
down'  collection  formed  in  the  seventies  of  the 
last  century,  and  long  forgotten,  where,  as  is 
often  the  case,  it  had  languished  amid  a  host 
of  stamps  of  the  commoner  kind,  including 
some  that  were  out-and-out  forgeries.  It  is 
not  a  particularly  fine  specimen,  rather 
eavily  postmarked,  and  with  a  small  cut  on  one  side,  though  the 
olouris  fresh  and  the  stamp  itself  intact. 

Just  a  hundred  years  have  passed  since,  in  September  1847,  the 
opic  island  of  Mauritius  gave  to  the  world  the  first  adhesive  postage 

:amps  to  be  issued  by  a  British  Colony  and  destined  to  be  numbered 

anong  the  rarest  of  the  rare.  The  story  of  their  inception  is  one  of 

tie  romances  of  Philately. 
Impressed  by  the  postal  reforms  introduced  into  Great  Britain  by 
r  Rowland  Hill  in  1840,  of  which  prepayment  of  postage  formed 

ne  basis,  Sir  William  Gomm,  then  Governor  of  the  colony  of  Maur- 
ius,  sought  to  remodel  the  sadly  deficient  postal  service  of  the  island 

n  similar  lines,  and  particularly  to  provide  for  postage  to  be  paid  in 

camps. 

So  it  came  about  that,  some  time  in  the  summer  of  1847,  a  little 
'rench  watchmaker  of  Port  Louis,  by  name  J.  Barnard,  received  a 
omewhat  unusual  commission,  it  was  to  engrave  and  print  for  the 
Mauritius  Government  two  postage  labels  on  the  English  model.  Like 
lost  watchmakers,  Barnard  had  also  some  small  skill  at  engraving, 
"he  supply  of  personal  and  business  cards,  engraved  on  copper,  was 
1  fact  a  sideline  of  his  business.  But  to  incise  a  portrait,  and  that  of 
ler  Majesty  the  Queen,  for  circulation  through  the  post  was  quite 
nother  matter;  though  to  be  fair  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  did  not 
lake  such  a  bad  job  of  it,  after  all.  For  his  purpose  he  selected  a  small 
iece  of  copper,  about  the  size  of  a  lady's  visiting-card,  and  thereon, 
de  by  side,  he  traced  laboriously  two  profile  busts  of  Queen  Victoria 
'hich,  if  they  do  not  bear  comparison  with  the  more  finished  work  of 
le  great  Frederick  Heath  from  which  they  were  copied,  are  at  least 
^cognizable  likenesses.  At  the  top  he  inserted  the  word  'postage,' 
aid  at  the  foot  the  value,  in  words,  as  on  the  British  Penny  and  Two- 
enny  stamps  of  the  period.  But,  as  the  Mauritius  Post  Office  was 
ontrolled  by  the  Colonial  Government,  and  not  by  H.M.  Postmaster- 
ieneral,  it  was  decided  that  distinction  must  be  made  between  these 
:amps  and  those  of  the  Mother  Country,  so  there  was  inscribed  along 
tie  two  sides  of  the  vignette  the  words  by  which  these  stamps  have 
•ecome  familiar  to  generations  of  collectors:  'post  office-mauritius.' 

From  the  finished  plate,  M.  Barnard  proceeded  to  strike  off,  one 
t  a  time,  a  thousand  stamps  in  all;  five  hundred  in  the  Penny  denom- 
lation,  coloured  orange-red,  and  an  equal  number  of  the  Twopenny 
.amp,  in  bright  blue,  according  to  his  contract.  For  this  work  he  was 
0  receive  a  sum  of  £10  for  engraving  the  plate,  plus  a  further  ten 
idlings  for  printing  the  stamps. 

The  whole  supply  of  stamps  seems  to  have  been  delivered  to  the 
'ostmaster  at  Port  Louis  on,  or  about,  September  20th,  1847,  and  to 
iave  been  put  on  public  sale  on  the  following  day.  So  far  as  the  Penny 
tamp  is  concerned,  the  greater  number  would  appear  to  have  franked 
nvitations  sent  out  by  Lady  Gomm  to  a  fancy-dress  ball  at  Govern- 
ment House  on  the  thirtieth  of  the  same  month. 


THE  ORIGINAL  COPPER  PLATE  OF  THE  'POST  OFFICE'  MAURITIUS 

No  more  was  heard  of  these  stamps  until  1865,  when  a  Parisian 
philatelist  reported  that  he  had  come  across  an  example  from  Maur- 
itius that  bore  the  freakish  inscription  'Post  Office,'  instead  of  the 
customary  'Post  Paid'  (which  characterized  the  issue  that  succeeded 
them  in  1848).  That  is  actually  the  first  philatelic  record  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  'Post  Office'  stamps. 

Presumably  this  was  one  of  the  two  copies  discovered  in  the 
previous  year  by  Mme  Borchard  of  Bordeaux  among  the  corres- 
pondence of  her  husband's  firm,  who  had  considerable  business  with 
Mauritius.  She  was  an  ardent  collector  of  stamps,  but  since  her  stamp 
album  provided  no  space  for  these  then  unknown  specimens,  she  was 
impelled  to  exchange  them  with  another  collector  for,  it  is  said,  two 
early  stamps  from  Uruguay.  Eventually  the  Borchard  correspondence 
yielded  in  all  no  less  than  twelve  of  the  twenty-six  'Post  Office' 
Mauritius  stamps  known  to  Philately  thus  far,  all  of  which  she  sold 
to  stamp  dealers  for  prices  ranging  from  200  to  500  francs  apiece. 

Much  of  what  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  first  Mauritius  stamps 
is  owed  to  that  eminent  philatelist,  the  late  Major  E.  B.  Evans,  R.A., 
who  was  stationed  on  the  island  for  some  years.  During  his  sojourn 
he  acquired  but  a  single  copy  of  the  Penny  value  on  the  original 

{Continued  on  page  66) 
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By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 
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/I  DISPLAY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  :  THIRD  STATE  :  BY 
AMOS  DOOLITTLE  OF  NEW  HAVEN  :  STIPPLE  AND  LINE  ENGRAVING,  1791 

EARLY  AMERICAN  WOODCUTS  AND  ENGRAVINGS 

A VALUABLE  contribution  to  the  record  of  early  American 
graphic  art  has  been  made  by  the  catalogue  of  Lawrence  C. 
Wroth  and  Marion  W.  Adams,  for  the  exhibition  at  The 
John  Carter  Brown  Library  in  Providence,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  there  of  the  Walpole  Society  on  October  26th,  1945.  The 
catalogue,  with  an  introduction  by  Clarence  S.  Brigham  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  was  printed  in  the  Society's  Note 
Book  for  1945  and  has  lately  been  reprinted  by  the  Associates  of  the 
Carter  Bro  ■  n  Library,  making  it  available  to  a  wider  public.  The 
event  was  an  important  one,  as  more  pre-Revolutionary  prints  were 
brought  together  than  on  any  former  occasion,  such  as  the  exhibitions 
at  Boston  in  '004,  and  Worcester  in  1939.  Sixty-five  examples  of  the 
period  1670  10  1800  were  shown. 

Although  the  first  book  to  be  published  in  the  Colonies,  the  Bay 
Psalm  Book,  which  has  recently  been  in  the  public  eye  because  a  copy 
of  it  br;>ke  all  international  auction-room  records  by  fetching 
$151,000,  was  printed  in  1640,  the  earliest  engraving  did  not  appear 
until  about  thirty  years  later.  The  first  American  engraving  is 
generally  thought  to  be  the  portrait  of  Richard  Mather  by  John 
Foster,  Boston's  first  printer.  It  is  very  crude,  as  were  all  early 
subjects,  and,  like  most  of  its  immediate  successors,  is  a  woodcut.  In 
addition  to  the  woodcut  and  the  line  engravings  on  metal  are  a  group 
of  prints  for  which  the  cataloguers  advance  the  description  'relief 
cuts,'  believing,  although  the  exact  confirmation  is  lacking,  that 
they  were  made  with  a  graver  on  pewter  or  copper,  and  not  on 
wood  with  a  knife.  This  method,  followed  in  England  by  Elisha 


Kirkall  in  1722  for  the  cuts  for  Samuel  Croxall's  Aesop's  Fables,  seems 
to  be  paralleled  by  a  group  which  is  for  the  first  time  attributed  to 
James  Franklin,  printer,  an  elder  brother  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  his 
one-time  apprentice.  James  Franklin  has  never  before  been  men- 
tioned as  an  engraver.  Mr.  Brigham  concurs  in  the  suggestion  that 
he  is  the  author  of  some  half-dozen  subjects,  one  of  which  is  signed 
J  F sculp.  Included  in  the  group  is  the  portrait  of  Hugh  Peter  for  his 
Dying  Father' 's  Last  Legacy,  Boston,  17 17;  an  allegorical  title-page  for 
Lewis  Bayly's  Practice  of  Piety,  Boston,  17 18;  and  Sin  brought  before 
the  Judge  and  his  Enemies  pleading  against  him,  for  Richard  Barnard's 
The  Isle  of  Man,  17 19.  This  work  in  the  woodcut  manner,  worked 
from  black  to  white,  is  in  a  still  older  tradition  which  never  quite 
died  out.  The  prints  now  attributed  to  Franklin  have  been  examined 
carefully  through  photographic  enlargements,  and  it  has  been  the 
conclusion  of  a  number  of  students  that  these  were  done  on 
metal,  and  that  the  use  of  metal  in  this  way  may  have  been  fairly 
common  in  the  Colonies.  A  number  of  other  subjects  hitherto  des- 
cribed as  woodcuts  are  now  thought  to  belong  to  the  'relief  cut' 
group.  It  is  of  interest  in  the  history  of  engraving  that  this  ancient 
method  was  employed  here. 

The  interesting  figure  of  Henry  Dawkins,  supposed  counterfeiter, 
and  an  early  cartoonist,  is  made  still  more  inteiesting  by  two  new 
attributions  to  him,  including  A  general  Map  of  the  Country  on  the  Ohio  and 
Muskingham,  Philadelphia,  1765,  which  shows  an  extensive  view 
of  an  Indian  encampment,  and  a  highly  amusing  Baptismal  Ceremony 
beside  the  Schuylkill  fiom  Morgan  Edwards's  Materials  towards  a  History 
of  the  Baptists  in  Pennsylvania,  1770.  This  is  an  early  representation  of 
a  camp-meeting  scene,  an  American  institution  regarding  which 
nineteenth-century  travellers  have  left  some  pointed  comments. 

The  part  played  by  the  engraver  of  maps,  through  the  introduction 
of  the  decorative  cartouche,  is  early  seen  in  the  work  of  James 
Turner,  on  a  virtually  unknown  map  of  Nova  Scotia,  1750,  in  which 
he  shows  a  view  of  the  building  of  Halifax.  To  the  period  of  origins 
in  which  the  exhibition  was  so  rich  belongs  John  Foster's  Map  of 
New-England,  Being  the  first  that  ever  was  here  cut.'.  1677,  which  deserves 
to  be  called  the  foundation  of  American  book  illustration.  Thomas 
Emmes's  portrait  of  Increase  Mather,  Boston,  1 701,  is  the  first  copper- 
plate engraving  in  the  Colonies,  except  for  Massachusetts  currency 
notes  of  1690.  It  was  issued  separately,  being  sold  by  Nicholas  Boone, 
and  was  used  as  a  frontispiece  in  Mather's  Blessed  Hope,  Boston, 
1 70 1,  and  in  his  A  Discourse  Proving  that  the  Christian  Religion  Is  the 
only  True  Religion,  Boston,  1702.  The  earliest  map  to  be  engraved 
on  copper  was  Francis  Dewing's  New  Chart  of  the  British  Empire  in 
North  America,  by  Captain  Cyprian  Southack,  Boston,  171 7. 

Also  belonging  to  the  pre-Revolutionary  period  is  Thomas 
Johnson,  an  accomplished  engraver  responsible  for  the  charming 
view  of  Quebec,  1759,  which  was  issued  very  soon  after  the  capture 
of  the  city  by  Wolfe,  but  advertised  before  the  surrender.  Thomas 
Johnson  is  also  responsible  for  what  Stokes  calls  the  'first  historical 
print  engraved  in  America,'  in  A  Prospective  Plan  of  the  Battle  Fought 
near  Lake  George  on  the  8th  of  September,  7755.  As  a  disseminator  of  news 
through  engravings,  Johnson  occupies  an  important  place  in  the 
history  of  American  graphic  art.  His  example  was  followed  later  by 
Paul  Revere  of  Boston  and  Amos  Doolittle  of  New  Haven.  Con- 
necticut. The  latter's  work  stands  at  the  end  of  the  period  covered  by 
the  exhibition  and  is  represented  here  by  his  Display  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  third  state,  making  use  of  a  profile  of  Washington 
based  on  Joseph  Wright's  etched  portrait.  To  the  arms  of  the  States, 
those  of  Vermont  have  been  added  to  the  original  thirteen,  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  impression.  The  plate  is  dedicated,  with  the 
characteristic  flourish  of  the  seeker  after  patronage,  *to  the  Patrons- 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  all  parts  of  the  World.'  Doolittle  was  born 
in  1754  and  died  in  1832. 
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FIGHTING  NUDES  :  BY  ANTONIO  DEL  POLLAIUOLO  :  DRAWING  :  PEN  AND 
BISTRE  WASHED  WITH  BISTRE  :  CIRCA  146U  :  THE  FOGG  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

^EW  EDITION  OF  A  CATALOGUE 
DRAWINGS  IN  THE  FOGG  MUSEUM 

THE  Fogg  Museum's  collection  of  drawings  represents  the  shining 
exception  to  the  limited  interest  which  has  been  shown  in  old- 
naster  drawings  by  many  of  our  foremost  collectors,  and  has 
Droved  a  stimulating  force  in  turning  the  attention  of  students  to  a 
ield  much  more  widely  appreciated  in  Europe  than  here.  That  the 
cholarly  three-volume  catalogue  of  the  Fogg  Drawings,  by  Agnes 
vlongan  and  Paul  J.  Sachs,  which  was  published  by  the  Harvard 
Jniversity  Press  in  1940,  was  soon  out  of  print  is  evidence  of  a  grow- 
ng  interest.  It  has  therefore  met  an  existing  need  that  a  second 
.dition  was  issued  by  the  Harvard  University  Press  late  in  December 
946.  No  revisions  have  been  made  or  further  material  added,  and 
he  difference  in  the  number  of  volumes,  two  instead  of  three,  has 
oeen  effected  solely  by  printing  the  illustrations  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jages.  instead  of  leaving  one  side  blank  as  was  possible  in  days 
jvhen  paper  was  more  plentiful.  The  present  method  in  no  way 
injures  the  clarity  of  the  collotype  reproductions.  There  are  over 
bur  hundred  illustrations  in  one  volume,  and  a  volume  of  text 
which  describes  nearly  eight  hundred  subjects.  Since  the  first  edition 
vas  published,  the  collection  of  drawings  belonging  to  Grenville  L. 
*Vinthrop  has  passed  to  the  Museum  and  will  be  cata. „  i<  inn  ately 
it  some  later  time.  Especially  valuable  to  the  student  are  the  reproduc- 
ions  of  watermarks  found  on  drawings  in  the  collection,  seventy-six 
oeing  illustrated  to  scale.  Although  the  catalogue  is  in  a  literal  sense 
1  scholar's  catalogue,  it  has  been  prepared  with  the  needs  of  the 
general  student  and  collector  in  mind,  and  the  text  is  unusually  full. 
Biographical  details  of  each  artist,  a  technical  description  of  each 


drawing,  and  the  record  of  its  history,  as  well  as  a  critical  estimate, 
are  given  for  every  subject,  while  an  extensive  index  makes  it  possible 
to  survey  easily  the  content  of  the  various  private  collections  which 
have  passed  to  the  Fogg  Museum. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  foundation  of  the  Fogg  Collection  was  laid 
by  a  Harvard  graduate  of  the  year  1834,  although  the  subjects 
which  he  brought  together  did  not  pass  into  its  possession  until  the 
end  of  the  century.  John  Witt  Randall,  naturalist  and  poet,  who 
spent  his  later  years  in  forming  a  large  collection  of  engravings  and 
drawings,  represents  the  nineteenth-century  amateur,  and  while  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  his  drawings  are  not  included  in  the 
present  catalogue,  more  than  a  hundred  are  described.  Among  them 
are  sixteenth-century  drawings  of  the  Venetian  and  Dutch  schools, 
a  number  by  the  eighteenth-century  Venetian,  Pietro  Antonio 
Novelli,  and  the  charming  original  drawings  of  the  environs  of 
Dresden  by  Adrian  Ludwig  Richter,  done  about  1825,  similar  to 
his  Hundred  Views  of  Dresden  of  earlier  date. 

In  1932  the  Fogg  Collection  was  greatly  enriched  by  the  bequest 
of  Charles  Loeser,  whose  long  residence  in  Florence  had  enabled 
him  to  bring  together  a  notable  collection  of  Renaissance  art  at  his 
villa  at  Torri  Gattaia.  Here  are  drawings  by  Fra  Bartolommeo, 
Benozzo  Gozzoli,  the  schools  of  Mantegna,  Lorenzo  di  Credi, 
Piero  di  Cosimo,  Pollaiuolo  and  Michelangelo.  Gifts  from  the 
collections  of  Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross,  Philip  Hofer,  Charles  B.  Hoyt 
and  others,  have  also  enriched  the  collection,  and  special  mention 
must  be  made  of  an  anonymous  gift  in  1936,  which  brought  ten 
masterpieces  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Henry  Oppenheimer  to 
the  Fogg  Museum.  Included  among  the  last  was  Raphael's  Study  for 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  Luini's  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  Van  Dyck's  Man  in 
Armour,  and  Burgkmair's  Head  of  a  Bearded  Man,  the  latter  being  one 
of  the  most  impressive  of  the  few  drawings  that  survive  from  the 
hand  of  this  artist. 

The  Fogg  Collection,  however,  acquires  its  particular  significance 
and  character  from  the  group  brought  together  by  Professor  Sachs 
himself.  Years  of  study  and  selection  have  gone  into  the  formation 
of  this  group,  so  rich  in  examples  of  the  Italian,  Dutch,  Flemish  and 
German  schools  and  including  notable  examples  by  Filippino  Lippi, 
Mantegna,  Tintoretto,  Veronese,  Diirer,  Cranach,  Lucas  van  Leyden, 
Rubens,  Rembrandt  and  many  others.  Shortly  before  the  publication 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  Catalogue  he  acquired  the  subject  illustrated 
here,  the  Fighting  Nudes  by  Antonio  del  Pollaiuolo,  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
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Renaissance  drawings  known,  supposed  to  have  been  executed  about 
1460.  A  subject  of 'baffling  purpose  and  wide  and  puzzling  relation- 
ships,' it  appears  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  his  well-known 
engraving.  Battle  of  the  Ten  Nudes,  and  to  another  work  of  which  the 
original  is  lost,  but  known  through  an  engraving  by  a  follower, 
Hercules  and  the  'Twelve  Giants.  The  drawing  offers  one  of  the  instances 
in  which  the  artist  has  taken  his  inspiration  from  subjects  known  on 
Greek  vases,  and  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  Greek 
forms  were  re-created  in  fifteenth-century  art. 


WEDGWOOD'S  LOTUS  SERVICE 
FOR  DR.  DARWIN 

AN  interesting  account  of  the  pearl-ware  service  with  lotus  pattern, 
which  Josiah  Wedgwood  presented  to  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin, 
probably  on  the  occasion  of  the  latter's  marriage  in  1781,  appears  in 
Old  Wedgwood,  1945.  a  copy  of  which  has  just  been  issued.  This  annual 
journal  of  the  Wedgwood  Club,  which  has  often  been  noted  in  this 
department,  is  edited  by  Jean  Gorely,  and  can  always  be  depended 
upon  to  bring  out  fresh  material  relating  to  Wedgwood  and  English 
ceramics  in  general.  Although  there  is  an  example  of  the  Darwin 
lotus  service  in  the  Franks  Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
service  seems  not  to  have  been  illustrated,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
until  its  publication  in  Old  Wedgwood.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs. 
Gorely,  we  illustrate  here  a  plate  from  this  set,  made  for  Dr.  Erasmus 
Darwin,  naturalist,  poet,  physician  and  inventor,  the  grandfather  of 
the  naturalist,  Charles  Darwin.  The  connexion  with  the  Wedgwood 
family  was  further  strengthened  by  Charles's  marriage  to  his  cousin 
Emma  Wedgwood.  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin 
were  friends,  and  it  is  known  that  Wedgwood  consulted  Dr.  Darwin 
on  the  design  of  some  of  his  Etruscan  and  Egyptian  patterns.  This 
fact  is  mentioned  in  the  correspondence  of  the  botanist,  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,   director  of  Kew  Gardens,  who  was  at  one  time  the 
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owner  of  the  lotus  service,  as  part  of  his 
notable  collection  of  Wedgwood.  While 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  Joseph,  it  was 
lent  in  1879  to  an  exhibition  at  the 
Liverpool  Gallery,  on  which  occasion 
it  was  catalogued  as  the  'water  lily' 
pattern.  Next  year  it  was  invited  to  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  at  Burslem,  to  be 
held  in  1895,  which  caused  Sir  Joseph 
to  look  further  into  the  history  of  the 
service.  In  Leonard  Huxley's  Letters  of 
Sir  Joseph  Dalton  /looker,  Vol.  II,  may 
be  found  Sir  Joseph's  letter  of  April 
2nd,  1894,  to  Dr.  William  E.  Darwin, 
mentioning  his  failure  lo  find  any 
mention  of  the  pattern  in  Jewett  or 
Meteyard.  In  May  1894,  he  succeeded 
in  finding  in  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin's 
writings  in  the  Botanic  Garden  the  refer- 
ence to  the  rose  lotus  of  India,  the 
Nelwnbium  nelumbo,  which  is  depicted 
with  such  scientific  fidelity  and  so  much 
artistic  skill  in  this  design.  Dr.  Darwin 
wrote  a  long  poem,  The  Loves  of  the 
Plants,  which  was  published  in  the 
Botanic  Garden,  in  which  he  speaks  of 

the  lotus  as  the  nymph  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  a  note  adds:  'Nymphaea 
Nelumbo  has  a  beautiful  rose-red  flower  on  a  receptacle  as  large  as 
an  artichoke.  The  capsule  (seed  pod)  is  perforated  with  holes  at 
the  top,  and  the  seeds  rattle  in  it.  Perfect  leaves  are  seen  in  the 
seed  before  they  germinate.  Linnaeus,  who  has  observed  this  rattling 
of  the  Nelumbo,  mentions  what  he  calls  electric  murmur,  like  distant 
thunder  in  hop-yards,  when  the  wind  blows,  and  asks  the  cause 
of  it.'  A  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  lotus  was  felt  in  England  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  Dr.  Thornton 
included  a  plate  of  it   as  the  'Sacred 
Egyptian  Bean'  in  his  Temple  of  Flora. 

The  Darwin  service,  or  the  greater  part 
of  it,  returned  to  the  family  in  1895,  when 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  sold  it  to  William  E. 
Darwin.  Mrs.  Gorely  writes:  'In  1895, 
following  a  fire  in  his  grounds  at  Sunning- 
dale  when  some  of  his  holly  hedge  was  des- 
troyed, to  meet  the  expense  of  repairs  and 
restoration  of  the  hedge,  Hooker  decided 
to  sell  the  service  and  wrote  to  William 
E.  Darwin  on  April  18  asking  him  if  he 
cared  to  have  his  grandfather's  breakfast 
and  dessert  services  either  at  Rathbone's 
valuation  or  his  own.  On  the  22nd  he 
wrote  again  saying  that  he  "should  not  like 
to  have  it  go  anywhere  but  back  to  the 
family.  I  am  very  fond  of  them,  but  I  have 
no  room  to  display  them,  and  the  dessert 
service  is  too  gorgeous  to  be  quite  shut  up 
as  it  is  now."  When  Dr.  W.  E.  Darwin 
purchased  it,  Hooker  expressed  his  "relief" 
that  the  set  was  going  "back  where  it 
should  have  gone  by  rights."  ' 

After  the  sale  a  few  of  the  pieces  were 
returned  to  Lady  Hooker  by  Mrs.  Darwin, 
and  one  of  these  was  presented  by  Sir  Joseph 
to  F.  Wollaston  Franks  and  passed  to  the 
British  Museum.  Another  presentation  was 
the  cause  of  a  piece  from  the  Darwin 
service  being  in  America  to-day.  Dr.  W .  E. 
Darwin  himself  gave  to  the  dealer  and 
antiquary,  Rathbone,  two  of  the  Nelum- 
bium  Lily  dinner-plates,  and  one  of  these 
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American  collector,  Grenville  L.  Winthrop.  Mr.  Winthrop's  collection 
of  Wedgwood  formed  part  of  his  bequest  to  the  Fogg  Museum  of  Art  in 
'Cambridge.  The  Nelumbium  plate,  however,  passed  to  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Corey  L.  Miles,  a  member  of  the  Wedgwood  Club.  Mrs.  Gorcly 
had  long  known  the  story  of  the  Nelumbium  service  without  having 
seen  an  example  in  an  American  collection,  and  found  out  about  it 
through  a  chance  request  for  examples  of  Queensware.  Mrs.  Miles  told 
Iher  she  had  'an  old  plate  which  Mr.  Rathbone  gave  my  father  and  which 
no  one  seems  to  appreciate.  There  is  a  note  on  the  back  saying  it  is 
a  Nelumbium  plate  which  he  had  obtained  from  Dr.  Darwin.'  Thus 
the  original  note  from  Mr.  Rathbone  is  still  on  the  plate,  giving  its 
history.  The  service  is  not  in  Queensware,  but  in  the  pearl-ware 
'Wedgwood  put  on  the  market  in  1 779.  The  design  of  the  service  is 
printed  and  washed  over  with  colours,  the  veining  of  the  leaves  and 
rim  of  the  plate  being  in  gold.  The  border  of  interlacing  rings,  in 
(black,  is  a  motif  taken  from  Greek  vases  and  is  seen  on  other  examples 
of  Wedgwood. 


A  NEW  YORK  CASTER  BY  PETER  VAN  DYCK 

AN  exceptional  piece  of  New  York  silver  is  seen  here  in  the  large 
caster  by  Peter  VanDyck  ( 1 684-1 750)  which  originally  belonged 
to  Myndert  Schuyler  (1662- 1755),  thirteenth  mayor  of  Albany. 
This  piece,  which  is  a  recent  acquisition  to  the  Garvan  Collection  at 
the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery,  has  now  joined  a  very  similar  but 
slightly  more  primitively  executed  caster  by  Van  Dyck's  father-in- 
law,  Bartholomew  Le  Roux,  to  whom  he  was  probably  apprenticed, 
which  has  been  in  the  Garvan  Collection  for  a  number  of  years.  So 
similar  are  the  two  in  design  and  proportions  that  it  seems  reasonable 
to  think  that  originally  they  may  have  been  companions,  and  that  there 
once  may  have  been  three  in  the  set,  executed  at  intervals.  The 
present  caster  shows  unusually  fine  piercing,  gracefully  spaced  and 


masterfully  executed,  while  the  piercing  on  the  Le  Roux  caster  is 
noticeably  simpler.  Also  the  handling  of  the  gadrooning  on  the 
collar  and  base  is  not  so  bold  as  in  Van  Dyck's  work.  A  handsomely 
engraved  mantling  of  seventeenth-century  style  surrounds  the 
Schuyler  bearings,  an  arm  and  hand  holding  a  falcon,  surmounted 
by  a  falcon  crest.  Peter  Van  Dyck  also  made  a  tankard  for  Myndert 
Schuyler  and  Rebecca  Cuyler,  initialed  S  over  M  R,  who  were 
married  in  1693.  His  work  for  the  Schuylers  may  have  shortly  ante- 
dated his  execution  of  the  famous  tankard  with  the  Wendell  arms, 
for  Harmanus  Wendell  and  his  wife  Anna  Glen,  married  in  1699, 
and  now  in  the  Garvan  Collection. 

Peter  Van  Dyck  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  early  New  York 
silversmiths  and  is  the  maker  of  the  only  known  octagonal  American 
teapot,  which  is  also  in  the  Garvan  Collection.  This  is  interesting  in 
having  turned  up  in  England  in  a  collection  of  Dutch  silver,  to  which 
it  had  been  added  because  of  its  likeness  to  Dutch  work.  There  is  a 
chafing  dish  by  him,  a  rare  piece  in  New  York  silver,  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  and  another  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New 
York  on  loan  from  the  Van  Cortlandt  family.  Both  were  illustrated 
in  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  CX,  No.  485,  p.  66.  Other  important 
commissions  executed  by  Van  Dyck  were  a  tankard  with  the  Van 
Rensselaer  coat-of-arms,  made  probably  for  Hendrick  Van 
Rensselaer,  brother  of  the  Pa'roon,  while  one  of  his  later  pieces  is 
a  muffineer  initialed  H  S  R  in  script,  which  belonged  to  Henry 
Rutgers  and  Catherine  de  Peyster,  who  were  married  in  1733.  Van 
Dyck  was  a  person  of  consequence  in  civic  life  and  was  assessor  of 
New  York  from  1730  until  his  death  in  1750.  He  was  twice  married, 
his  first  wife,  Rachel  Le  Roux,  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Le  Roux, 
died  in  171 1,  after  which  he  married  Catherine  Van  Varick,  a 
member  of  a  wealthy  family.  A  number  of  his  pieces  have  come  down 
to  us,  about  the  same  number  as  by  Simeon  Soumain.  Their  con- 
temporaries of  the  late  Seventeenth  and  early  Eighteenth  Centuries, 
Jacob  Boelen.  Cornelius  Kierstede,  Benjamin  Wyncoop  and  Gerrit 
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which  every  part  of  the  painting  is 
made  to  contribute  to  an  emotional 
effect.  A  Cretan  by  birth,  it  seems 
that  some  strange  transmutation 
of  old  Byzantine  forms,  with  their 
highly  linear  and  attenuated 
figures,  has  taken  place  in  his 
art.  They  are  no  longer  immobile 
effigies,  but  have  come  to  life  to 
express  a  rare  intensity  of  feeling! 
The  Museum  at  Toledo  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  this  important1 
acquisition.  It  was  the  subje<  I  oj 
a  special  exhibition  a  few  months 
ago,  when  it  was  shown  in  its 
new  home  with  other  important' 
works  by  El  Greco  from  American 
museums  and  private  collections. 


A  BALLOON  ASCENSION  IN 
PARIS  IN  1783 


a; 
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Onkelbag,  are  somewhat  less  seldom  represented,  but  taken  together 
their  work  forms  the  finest  group  of  New  York  silver. 


AN  IMPORTANT  EL  GRECO 
ENTERS  A  MUSEUM 

ONE  of  the  great  treasures  of  the  collection  of  Arthur  Sachs, 
Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  by  El  Greco,  has  recently  been 
purchased  by  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art.  This  subject  was  one  which 
El  Greco  painted  frequently,  and  there  are  at  least  six  examples 
known  which  are  related  in  treatment.  The  Sachs  version  is  thought 
to  have  been  painted  between  1590  and  1598,  and  is  thus  a  mature 
work,  but  does  not  belong  to  the  period  of  the  artist's  later  distortions 
and  elongated  figures.  The  very  similar  design  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London,  is  much  harder  in  treatment  and  is  possibly  a  work 
of  his  studio.  El  Greco  changed  the  composition  slightly  in  other 
instances  and  made  the  design  a  vertical  one,  placing  the  figures  of 
the  sleeping  Apostles  immediately  below  the  kneeling  Christ.  Ver- 
sions of  this  type  are  in  the  Contini  Collection,  Rome,  and  in  the 
Castle  ( Chapel  at  Medinacele.  One,  formerly  in  the  Nemes  Collection, 
later  entered  that  of  Baron  Herzog  and  is  especially  brilliant  in 
colour  with  its  reds  and  greens.  The  version  in  the  Lille  Museum  and 
ai  the  Museo  Nacional  de  Belles  Artes,  Buenos  Aires,  is  also  of  this 
>><  .  The  Toledo  Museum  painting  is  one  which  shows  his  intense 
religious  feeling  and  his  remarkable  ability  to  suggest  the  super- 
natural. The  forms  in  nature  are  subordinated  entirely  to  an  expres- 
sion of  mood;  while  the  rhythm  of  line  that  unites  the  figures  expresses 
at  the  same  time  the  rare  and  moving  harmony  which  El  Greco  was 
able  to  infuse  into  his  work.  The  Italian  influence,  which  was 
evidi  in  in  his  early  period  in  Spain,  when  he  was  painting  in  the 
Church  of  Santo  Domingo  el  Antiguo  in  Toledo,  still  recalls  his 
Italian  sojourn.  This  and  the  Expolio,  which  he  did  for  the  Cathedral, 
were  followed  by  his  commissions  for  Philip  II,  when  he  was  asked 
to  paint  a  Martyrdom  of  St.  Maurice  for  the  Escorial.  The  king,  who 
admired  Italian  art,  was  disappointed  in  the  result  and  later  replaced 
iih  the  work  of  an  Italian.  El  Greco's  failure  to  please  the  royal 
patron  may  have  been  the  cause  of  his  developing  a  much  more 
independent  style,  in  which  the  Italian  element  is  entirely  laid  aside. 
1        i  Burial  of  Count  Orgaz  he  first  shows  his  individual  manner  in 


N  interesting  painting  of  a 
balloon  ascension  over  Paris, 
probably  that  of  the  chemist,  J. 
A.  C.  Charles,  in  1783,  portrayed 
by  an  anonymous  French  artist  | 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  has 
recently  been  presented   to  the] 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts.  Charles's  balloon,  which  was  the' 
first  to  be  inflated  with  hydrogen,  is  seen  rising  over  the  Tuileries] 
Gardens.  The  Pont  de  la  Concorde  does  not  appear,  as  it  was  notl 
yet  built  in  1783  but  was  begun  in  1787.  Its  absence  here  lends1 
support  to  the  assumption  that  the  ascent  is  that  of  Charles.  The] 
ecjuestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV,  placed  opposite  the  end  of  the  rueJ 
Royale  in  the  centre  of  the  square  now  known  as  the  Place  dej 
la  Concorde,  may  be  clearly  seen,  and  in  the  background  are] 
the  two  great  hotels  which  were  originally  intended  to  be  residences! 
of  ambassadors  and  distinguished  strangers.  The  one  on  the  right  is 
now  used  by  the  Ministry  of  Marine  and  at  the  left  by  the  C  rill  on 
Hotel  and  the  Automobile  Club.  In  the  foreground,  the  south  bank] 
of  the  Seine  presents  a  very  rural  appearance. 

There  are  well-known  engravings  of  early  balloon  ascents,  but  this] 
does  not  appear  to  be  related  to  any  of  them.  There  is  one  by  Denis'] 
after  Desrais,  which  shows  Charles  reascending  after  landing  at 
Nesle,  on  this  very  occasion.  The  first  balloon  ascension  at  Paris, 
but  without  passengers,  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Charles  a 
few  months  before,  on  August  27th,  when  a  balloon  constructed  by 
the  Roberts  brothers  was  filled  with  hydrogen  gas  and  released  from 
the  Champs  de  Mars.  When  Pilatre  de  Rozier  made  his  flight  in 
November  1 783,  he  rose  from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  passed  over 
the  boulevards,  staying  in  the  air  for  twenty-five  minutes.  In  the 
August  ascent  there  had  been  no  passengers,  but  in  December 
Charles  decided  to  make  the  ascent  himself.  One  of  the  Roberts 
brothers  accompanied  him.  The  start  was  made  from  the  Tuileries 
Gardens  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  reaching  an 
elevation  of  about  two  thousand  feet  they  descended  at  Nesle  two 
hours  later,  having  travelled  twenty-seven  miles. 


THE  WATER-COLOURS  OF 
WILLIAM  GUY  WALL 

IN  a  recent  exhibition.  The  Historic  Hudson,  at  the  New-York 
Historical  Society,  in  which  were  shown  early  views  of  the  Hudson 
River  Valley,  its  industries,  modes  of  travel  and  town  views  in 
paintings,  prints  and  photographs,  a  leading  place  was  inevitably 
given  to  the  Hudson  River  Portfolio.  The  twenty  aquatint  engravings 
by  John  Hill  and  J.  R.  Smith  after  William  G.  Wall,  which  were 
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published  by  Henry  J.  Mcgary  of 
New  York  between  1822  and  1826, 
form  the  most  important  series  of 
American  engraved  views  of  its 
kind.  Great  interest  has  long  been 
felt  in  the  artist  who  painted  the 
originals,  William  Guy  Wall,  who 
was  born  in  Dublin,  but  for  many 
years  was  a  resident  of  the  United 
States.  A  number  of  Wall's 
original  water-colours  survive; 
fourteen  attributed  to  him  have 
at  various  times  entered  the  col- 
lection of  the  New-York  Historical 
Society,  four  are  in  the  Arnold 
Collection  on  loan  at  the  Museum 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  one 
is  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 

It  is  valuable  to  have  the  first 
complete  description  of  these 
water-colours  and  the  most  exten- 
sive account  of  the  artist,  prepared 
by  Donald  A.  Shelley  for  the 
Society's  Quarterly  for  January 
1947.  The  first  of  the  Wall  water- 
colours  to  enter  the  collection  was 
View  near  Sandy  Hill,  plate  7  of  the 
Portfolio,  which  came  into  the 
Society's  possession  in  1858.  Two 
more  arrived  in  1903,  and  another 

two  in  1905,  the  remainder  having  been  recent  acquisitions.  The  four- 
teen items  fall  into  three  groups :  ( 1 )  subjects  which  were  published  in 
the  Portfolio;  (2)  variants  of  these;  (3)  unpublished  subjects.  One 
of  the  last  is  reproduced  here  in  the  View  near  Hudson  Looking  South- 
west to  Mount  Merino  and  the  Catskills.  After  a  careful  study  of  these 
three  groups,  Mr.  Shelley  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  eight 
subjects  in  the  Society's  collection  are  those  on  which  the  aquatints 
were  actually  based;  two  are  variants;  two  were  never  published; 
and  two  formerly  thought  to  he  the  work  of  Wall  are  by  copyists, 
probably  working  from  the  prints. 

Wall  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1792,  and  arrived  in  New  York  on 
September  1st,  1818.  It  is  not  known  where  he  received  his  training, 
but  his  unusual  technical  skill  shows  that  he  was  already  well 
grounded,  for  he  painted  the  subjects  for  the  Portfolio  in  1820, 
according  to  a  statement  in  the  publisher's  announcement  of  the 
series.  He  was  for  many  years  established  in  New  York,  his  name 
appearing  in  the  city  directories  from  1819  until  1828.  In  addition 
to  his  work  for  Megarey,  he  had  published  for  himself  two  New 
York  subjects  of  larger  size  than  the  Portfolio  plates,  New  York  from 
Weehawk  and  New  York  from  Heights  near  Brooklyn,  1823,  and  his  much- 
appreciated  View  of  City  Hall,  1826.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  founded  in  1826,  and 
contributed  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  After  1828 
he  painted  at  Newport  and  New  Haven,  but  he  did  not  return  to 
Dublin  in  1832,  as  Strickland  states  in  his  Dictionary  of  Irish  Artists. 
Mr.  Shelley  shows  that  Dunlap's  Diary,  as  well  as  his  History  of  the 
Arts  of  Design,  written  in  1834,  indicate  that  Wall  was  still  in  America, 
while  the  Brooklyn  directory  lists  him  as  being  there  in  1836-7. 

On  eventually  returning  to  Dublin,  Wall  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  in  1840  and  1842,  sending  American  views.  He 
also  was  represented  in  1843  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
Irish  Artists,  of  which  he  was  at  one  time  president.  In  1853  he 
contributed  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  London 
Mountain  Stream  in  Connemara.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
successful  financially,  and  returned  to  America  about  [856.  Little  is 
known  of  this  second  visit  except  that  he  lived  at  New  burgh,  and 
painted  views  at  Idlewild,  the  estate  on  the  Hudson  of  Nathaniel 
Parker  Willis,  then  an  active  figure  in  the  literary  world  of  New- 
York.  He  was  unable  to  repeat  the  success  of  his  earlier  years, 
however,  and  returned  a  second  time  to  Dublin,  probably  shortly 
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after  1862.  The  history  of  his  later  years,  and  the  exact  date  of  his 
death,  are  unknown. 

Wall  is  of  interest  to  us  not  only  because  he  painted  in  a  region 
which  is  at  once  historic  and  appealing  to  the  imagination  in  its 
beauty,  but  because  of  his  own  accomplished  skill  as  a  painter.  His 
colour  is  fresh  and  transparent,  his  drawing  assured,  his  brushwork 
excellent,  and  he  has  a  natural  feeling  for  design.  He  is  a  superior 
figure  in  the  field  of  the  topographical  view,  in  fact  he  is  more  than 
the  usual  topographical  artist.  He  painted  from  nature,  and  there  is 
nothing  hackneyed  about  his  work.  Dunlap  tells  us  he  executed  his 
paintings  on  the  spot,  and  was  thus  an  early  exponent  of  the  plein  air 
school. 


INCREASING  RECOGNITION  FOR 
GEORGE  H.  DURRIE 

THE  loan  exhibition  last  spring  of  the  work  of  the  Connecticut 
painter  of  farm  life,  George  H.  Durrie,  1820-63,  which  was 
held  at  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum  in  Hartford,  is  the  first  occasion 
on  which  a  Museum  has  accorded  him  this  honour.  It  is  true  he  has 
been  included  in  a  few  of  the  more  important  loan  exhibitions  of 
nineteenth-century  painting  in  the  last  few  years,  but  never  in  his 
lifetime  or  later  did  he  receive  anything  like  official  recognition. 
Yet  to-day  there  are  collectors  who  are  searching  for  his  work.  The 
contributions  from  the  collections  of  P.  H.  D.  Freylinghuysen,  C.  K. 
Davis,  Harry  T.  Peters,  and  from  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical 
Society,  the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery,  and  the  Stuart  Collection 
at  the  New- York  Historical  Society,  made  an  impressive  record. 
He  was  revealed  as  an  excellent  painter  of  landscape,  who  was 
enough  of  a  genre  painter  to  have  created  an  inimitable  impression 
of  New  England  farm  life. 

Durrie  was  born  in  New  Haven,  the  son  of  a  book  publishi  .  He 
had  a  small  amount  of  art  training  from  Nathaniel  Jocel>  ,  and 
began  his  career,  like  so  many  nineteenth-century  artist  .  as  a 
portrait  painter.  He  lived  in  New  Jersey  for  a  time  and  executed 
portraits  which  to-day  belong  to  the  Monmouth  County  Historical 
Association.  Durrie  seems  to  have  found  himself  as  a  painter  of 
landscape,  particularly  winter  scenes,  some  time  after  his  return  to 
New  Haven  in  1843.  Thereafter  he  did  not  leave  his  native  city,  and 
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his  life  seems  to  have  become  like  the  peaceful  idyll  which  his  work  so 
often  portrays.  He  occasionally  contributed  paintings  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  but  not  consistently,  and  he  was  never  invited 
to  become  a  member.  About  i860  he  came  to  the  notice  of  the  well- 
known  lithographic  firm  of  Currier  &  Ives,  of  New  York.  Their 
reproductions  of  his  work  brought  his  subjects  to  the  notice  of  a  wide 
public,  but  gave  him  the  reputation  of  a  popular  painter,  which 
probably  had  its  effect  in  causing  later  cognoscenti  to  pass  him  by 
when  the  re-appraisal  of  the  nineteenth-century  painting  was  under- 
taken a  decade  or  so  asro. 


ACHILLES  ON  SKYROS,  BY  POUSSIN 

THE  painting  by  Poussin,  Achilles  on  Skyros,  which  has  recently 
been  acquired  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  has  been 
known  to  scholars  only  for  a  comparatively  brief  time,  although 
references  to  it  and  to  a  lost  variant,  which  was  painted  probably  for 
the  due  de  Crequi  in  1656,  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Felibien, 
Smith's  Catalogue  of  1838,  and  various  nineteenth-century  sale 
catalogue;  from  which  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  disentangle  the 
records  of  the  two.  In  1924  it  was  acquired  by  a  Parisian  dealer  from 
Mr.  Anthony  Reyre,  and  several  years  later  Dr.  Walter  Friedlaender 
published  it  in  the  J^eitschrift  fur  bildende  Kunst.  The  lost  variant, 
known  from  an  engraving  by  Pietro  del  Po,  appeared  in  the  collection 
of  Welbore  Agar  Ellis  and  was  sold  with  the  rest  of  his  paintings  to 
Earl  Grosvenor  in  1807.  The  sale  catalogue  for  that  occasion  gives 
an  entry  which  comes  next  to  describing  the  present  picture  as  well: 
'94.  Nirolo  Poussin  .  .  .  Achilles  discovered  among  the  Daughters  of 
Lycomedes  decorating  themselves  with  the  ornaments  suitable  to 
their  sex,  and  the  warlike  propensity  of  Achilles  in  assuming  Sword 
and  Helmet  very  admirably  portrayed,  and  treated  with  classic 
judgment,  while  the  Figures  in  the  background,  which  represent 
Diomede  and  Ulysses  watching  the  sentiments  of  the  discovered 
Hero,  are  introduced  with  admirable  propriety.' 

Achilles,  as  a  youth,  had  been  disguised  as  a  girl  by  his  mother, 
Thetis,  and  placed  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes  because  of 
the  prophecy  that  he  would  meet  his  death  were  he  to  be  drawn 


into  the  campaign  against  Troy. 
His  discovery  by  Ulysses  was  treated 
by  a  number  of  Classic  writers, 
including  Euripides,  Apollodorus, 
Hyginus  and  Statius,  but  one  im- 
portant element  of  the  design  as 
rendered  by  Poussin,  as  well  as 
by  Rubens,  Van  Dyck  and  Tiepolo, 
cannot  have  been  drawn  from 
them — the  showing  of  Ulysses  in 
the  garb  of  a  merchant.  This  de- 
meaning attire  would  not  have 
accorded  with  the  Greek  view  of 
propriety.  In  order  to  explain  the 
treatment  in  which  Western  painters 
accord,  Richard  B.  K.  McLanathan, 
who  gives  an  exceptionally  com- 
plete account  of  the  painting  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  for 
February  1947,  calls  attention  to 
Gonti's  Mythology.  This  work,  which 
was  used  as  a  handbook  by  painters, 
was  first  published  in  Venice  in 
1 55 1 ,  but  there  were  later  editions 
published  in  many  other  cities 
Conti's  account  tells  of  the  ruse 
of  Ulysses  in  terms  which  agree 
entirely  with  Poussin's  painting: 
'First  of  all  he  (Ulysses)  was 
responsible  for  having  Achilles, 
who  had  been  hiding  in  female 
dress  among  the  daughters  of 
Lycomedes,  haled  forth  to  war.  For  there  is  a  tradition  that,  when 
he  had  heard  through  a  certain  spy  named  Asius  that  Achilles  was 
in  hiding  there,  Ulysses,  in  the  guise  of  a  foreign  merchant,  brought 
much  merchandise,  mainly  things  of  interest  to  women,  to  the 
daughters  of  Lycomedes.  Among  the  other  things  which  Ulyssesj 
displayed  were  certain  ornamented  daggers  and  swords.  Fascinated| 
by  these,  Achilles,  leaving  the  women's  wares,  turned  to  examinini 
and  handling  these  objects.  By  this  device  he  was  recognized  hy) 
Ulysses  as  being  different  from  the  women  in  nature,  and  as  a  beard- 
less man  among  women.' 

The  composition  has  what  has  been  called  the  'inexorable  tranquil-l 
ity'  of  Poussin,  in  spite  of  its  dramatic  inferences.  The  difficult  theme 
is  presented  in  the  deliberate  form  in  which  he  conceived  action.  That 
Poussin  placed  much  emphasis  on  action  his  own  writings  indicate,! 
where  we  read:  'There  are  two  means  of  influencing  the  minds  of^ 
spectators — action  and  style.  The  first  is  as  powerful  and  efficacious 
in  itself  as  the  rhetoric  of  Demosthenes.  Cicero  calls  it  the  language| 
of  the  body.  Quintillian  attributed  to  it  so  much  power  that,  without 
it,  he  regarded  thoughts,  expressions  of  affection  and  other  testi- 
monials, as  useless.  Unless  action  be  present  in  a  painting,  design  and 
colour  will  not  persuade  the  mind.' 

The  period  of  Achilles  on  Skyros  is  thought  by  Dr.  Friedlaender  to 
be  that  of  the  Birth  of  Bacchus,  of  1657,  in  the  Fogg  Museum,  and  the 
Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  of  1658.  from  the  Stroganoff  Collection. 
The  theme  appears  among  drawings  by  Poussin  in  the  Hermitage! 
and  the  Louvre.  Regarding  the  fate  of  the  lost  variant,  whose  history 
is  entwined  with  the  present  painting,  Mr.  McLanathan  writes: 
'Lady  Maria  Graham's  description  of  it  (the  lost  painting)  in  her 
Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Poussin,  published  in  1820,  suggests  that  both 
versions  were  in  England  at  that  time,  and,  indeed,  the  lost  painting 
may  be  to-day  in  some  private  collection  in  the  British  Isles.' 

FOOTNOTE  for  Overseas  Readers. — Among  the  interesting  items 
of  news  in  the  May  1947  issue  of  that  ever-welcome  publication 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Bulletin  (New  York),  is  the  following: 
'The  second  volume  of  A  History  of  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
by  Winifred  E.  Howe,  which  was  announced  in  the  Bulletin  for  May 
1946,  was  published  in  November  by  the  Columbia  University  Press.' 
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TGHTEENTH -CENTURY    AMERICAN  CHAIRS 

AND    THEIR    ENGLISH  BACKGROUND 

lS  represented  by  examples  in  the  karolik  collection 
by  an   american  correspondent 


I.— WALNUT  CHAIR  :  PHILADELPHIA  :  1740 
NTINUATION  OF  THE  QUEEN  ANNE  STYLE 


A  MONG  the  various  sources  contrib- 
fLA   uting  to  the  design  of  American 
\  chairs  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
iglish  precedent  held  highest  place  in 
:h  main  centres  of  cabinet-making  as 
•ston,  Salem,  New-port,  New  York,  Phila- 
Iphia,  Annapolis  and  Baltimore.  Euro- 
an  peasant  influences  are  found  in  rural 
:alities,  but  in  the  larger  cities  the  cabi- 
t-makers  and  their  clients  were  con- 
ned with  English  styles  until  the  end  of 
Eighteenth  Century.  It  is  surprising  to 
te  that  in  regard  to  American  chairs, 
h  this  intention  to  follow  English  pre- 
lent,  and  with  many  London-trained 
iftsmen  available,  the  American  chair 
ess  'English'  than  it  turned  out  to  be. 
efact  that  the  American  chair-maker, 
ile  working  w  ithin  the  English  idiom, 
:ained  marked  characteristics  of  his  own, 
ikes  the  American  chair  an  interesting 
oject  of  study. 


There  are  American  variants  of  late 
seventeenth-century  English  styles  in 
tall-backed,  caned  chairs,  but  it  is 
with  the  Queen  Anne  style  that 
American  chair-making  took  on  its 
distinguished  character.  The  carefully 
chosen  collection  of  American  furni- 
ture, formed  for  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston  by  Maxim  and  Martha 
Karolik,  has  as  its  earliest  example  the 
Philadelphia  Queen  Anne  chair  illus- 
trated (No.  i,  with  details  of  the  carving 
shown  in  No.  ii).  The  fully  developed 
Queen  Anne  style  in  American  chairs 
was  evolved  over  a  decade  after  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  so  long  did 
earlier  traditions  linger,  and  the  pres- 
ent example  originated  about  1740. 
Having  taken  hold,  it  remained  in 
evidence  side  by  side,  or  fused  with, 
Chippendale  characteristics,  and  dis- 
appeared only  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  modes 
about  1790.  At  first  the  stiles  were 


No.  II.— DETAIL  OF  LEG  OF  CHAIK  NO.  I 
CARVED  WITH  SHELL  AND  LEAF  Mu  TIF 


No.  Ill  — PHILADELPHIA  CHAIR  OF  CHIPPENDALE  DESIGN 
WITH  QUEEN  ANNE  MOTIFS  :  ATTRIBUTED  TO  AFFLECK 


straight,  or  only  slightly  tapering,  but  gradually  the 
more  graceful,  incurvateline  seen  here  w-as  established. 
The  urn-shaped  splat  was  solid,  and  the  fact  that  a 
somewhat  higher  back  was  kept  in  American  design — 
possibly  the  reflection  of  seventeenth-century  propor- 
tions— gave  to  the  splat  a  different  effect  from  that  of 
the  English  Queen  Anne  chair.  The  extra  length,  more 
discernible  in  the  lower  part  of  the  splat,  remained  a 
characteristic  of  many  American  chairs  through  the 
Chippendale  period.  The  curved  yoke  cresting  of 
early  Queen  Anne  was  followed  by  the  hoop  back, 
with  scrolls  flanking  a  shell  and  leafage,  as  seen  here. 
The  seat  is  slightly  flaring,  and  the  front  corners  are 
rounded,  this  being  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  com- 
pass seat,  which  was  introduced  shortly  before  ie 
middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  became  so 
favoured  that  in  the  old  records  this  chair  is  ccen 
referred  to  as  a  'compass'  chair.  The  'duck'  or  'webT 
foot  is  seen  here  in  one  of  its  many  variations,  which 
superseded  the  'pad'  or  'slipper'  of  earlier  days.  This 
three-divisioned  form  was  in  fashion  at  about  the 
same  time  the  claw-and-ball  was  being  introduced, 
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No.  IV.— MAHOGANY  SIDE  CHAIR  BY  JAMES  GILUNGHAM  OF 
PHILADELPHIA  :  FROM  CHIPPENDALE'S  DIRECTOR  :  PLATE  X 


at  some  time  in  the  1740's,  though  the  precise  date  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
The  American  Queen  Anne  chairs  establish  certain  differences  from  English  chair 
that  hold  good  throughout  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  American  backs  are  tallei 
somewhat  narrower  than  the  English,  although  it  is  noteworthy  that  when  the  Phila 
delphia  cabinet-maker,  Benjamin  Randolph,  followed  a  design  from  Chippendale' 
Director,  Plate  IX,  for  a  set  of  chairs  which  he  made  for  Thomas  Fisher  of  Wakefield 
he  adhered  literally  to  the  specified  height  for  the  back,  i.e.  twenty-two  inches.  Thi 
information  is  given  by  W.  M.  Hornor,  Jr.,  in  his  Blue  Book  of  Philadelphia  Fwniturt 
Neither  are  all  Queen  Anne  chair  backs  tall  and  narrow,  for  the  Karolik  Collectiol 
contains  examples  from  New  England  which  are  notably  shorter  and  broader  thai 
the  Philadelphia  example  illustrated,  and  yet  they  give  the  characteristic  emphal 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  splat,  just  above  the  shoe,  which  is  never  so  graceful  as  th 
English  treatment.  Seat  rails  on  American  chairs  are  apt  to  be  heavier  than  on  Eng 
lish,  and  the  seat  narrower;  the  back  legs  have  a  tendency  to  come  together  mor 
closely  at  the  floor  line,  but  are  not  so  deeply  canted.  The  backs  of  American  <  hal 
are  not  quite  so  well  adjusted  to  the  back  of  the  sitter,  for  this  involved  a  mastery  < 
problems  of  construction  more  difficult  than  merely  good  design.  It  will  also  be  note 
from  the  chairs  illustrated  that  those  of  Chippendale  type  have  a  stump  rear  leg :  the?) 
may  be  rounded,  square,  or  elliptical;  while  the  Queen  Anne  is  chamfered.  Rare! 
is  the  back  leg  given  a  foot,  while  English  chairs  of  the  best  quality  show  a  moa 
decorative  consideration  of  this  member  than  is  usual  in  American  chairs. 

While  in  the  early  Eighteenth  Century  the  news  of  changing  styles  was  carried  \ 
the  examples  themselves,  or  by  joiners'  patterns,  published  designs  in  books  on  arch 
tecture  and  furniture  began  to  reach  America  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  ar 
at  the  end  of  the  century  the  use  of  the  published  designs  of  Hepplewhite,  Shei  atl 
and  Shearer  was  still  more  common.  Writing  in  the  Bulletin  ol"  the  Philadelphl 
Museum  of  Art,  January  1925,  Dr.  Fiske  Kimball  analysed  the  sources  of  the  lunj 
ture  pictured  on  the  trade-card  of  Benjanin  Randolph,  the  distinguished  Philadelphl 
cabinet-maker  who  is  responsible  for  the  chair  illustrated  (No.  v)  which  bears  H| 
label.  His  trade-card  is  a  most  ornate  one,  engraved  by  Smithers  of  Philadelphl 
showing  a  number  of  designs  for  furniture,  most  of  which  are  taken  from  the  DirecM 
though  Dr.  Kimball  has  traced  some  of  them  to  the  Household  Furniture  in  the  Presil 
Taste .  .  .  by  a  Society  of  Upholsterers,  1 760,  in  which  designs  by  Robert  Manwarij  > 
Thomas  Johnson  and  Mayhew  and  Ince,  although  unsigned,  were  included.  A  cl<  ' 
pictured  on  the  card  is  from  Plate  50  of  Thomas  Johnson's  Designs  for  Furniture,  17;! 
This  is  interesting,  because  it  probably  indicates  that  Randolph  was  familiar  with  these  three  books,  if  it  did  not  mean,  as  Dr.  Kimball  suggesa 
that  Smithers  took  them  from  English  advertisements.  But  even  if  the  Philadelphia  cabi- 
net-maker owned  no  books  of  design  he  had  access  to  Chippendale's  Director  at  the  Library 
Company  (the  edition  of  1762,  according  to  the  catalogue  of  the  Company),  and  at  least 
one  Philadelphia  maker  owned  a  copy.  This  was  Thomas  Affleck,  as  discovered  by  W.  M. 
Hornor,  Jr.,  who  also  states  in  the  Blue  Book  of  Philadelphia  Furniture  that  Affleck  was 
trained  in  London  probably  by  James  Affleck,  a  subscriber  to  the  Director.  Affleck,  to 
whom  the  chair  No.  iii  is  attributed,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1763,  and  was  extremely 
successful,  becoming  in  fact  the  leading  cabinet-maker  of  his  day,  as  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  in  1783  he  paid  a  larger  occupational  tax  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Affleck 
worked  for  Governor  John  Penn,  the  Chew  family  of  Cliveden,  the  Fishers  of  Wakefield, 
the  Mifflins,  Whartons,  Bringhursts,  Hockleys,  and  a  large  number  of  wealthy  Phila- 
delphians  whose  records  Mr.  Hornor  has  examined. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  there  was  in  the  year  1 775  a  project  in  Philadelphia  to  pub- 
lish a  set  of  cabinet-makers'  designs,  to  be  drawn  by  John  Folwell  and  engraved  by  John 
Norman.  The  proposals  for  this  ambitious  work,  which  was  to  consist  of  two  hundred 
designs  on  sixty  folio  plates,  was  first  noted  by  the  late  R.  T.  Haynes  Halsey.  The  under- 
taking  which  was  to  have  resulted  in  The  Gentlemen  and  Cabinet- Maker's  Assistant,  was 
!:nii>'  1  at  an  inauspicious  moment,  a  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
which  altered  the  Philadelphia  cabinet-makers  of  that  generation  far  and  wide,  so  that 
nothing  ame  of  this  enterprise.  Folwell's  existing  works  show  a  thorough  familiarity  with 
( Ihippendale's  designs,  treated  in  an  imaginative  and  effective  manner,  and  it  is  a  great 
American  design  that  this  work,  which  would  have  been  widely  circulated  and 
used   never  reached  publication. 

The  use  of  a  vase-shaped  splat,  pierced  in  a  strap  scrolled  design,  which  one  sees  on 
early  Georgian  English  chairs  with  a  square  back,  was  first  used  in  American  chairs  hav- 
ing the  stiles  of  the  Queen  Anne  hoop  back,  before  it  was  applied  to  the  quadrangular 
back.  It  dominated  the  transitional  phase,  and  remained  a  favoured  design  in  the  Chip- 
pendale period.  Many  other  English  elements  of  chair  design  of  the  period  of  George  I 
and  George  II — such  extremely  graceful  forms  as  the  inverted-shell  splat  and  the  open 
inverted  plume — never  appear  in  American  chairs.  Neither  does  the  Queen  Anne  'spoon- 
back'  chair  exist  as  an  American  variant,  nor  some  of  the  decorative  forms  of  Queen 
Anne,  with  scaled-plume  cresting,  which  makes  the  interval  between  the  early-  and  mid- 
Eighteenth  Century  so  rich  in  English  chair  design.  In  the  main  it  was  the  working  out  of 
the  pierced,  strap-scrolled  splat  on  a  chair  of  basic  Queen  Anne  lines  that  interested 
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VI.— SHIELD-BACK  CHAIR  AFTER  HEPPLEWHITE'S 
IDE  :  CARVING  ATTRIBUTED  TO  SAML.  McINTIRE 


American  makers,  until  the  quadrangular 
form  of  back  and  square  seat  were  adopted. 
But  the  impression  made  by  the  Queen 
Anne  motifs  was  deep  and  lasting.  The 
persistence  of  Queen  Anne  details  is  seen 
on  Chippendale  chairs.  The  very  fine 
example  of  Philadelphia  side  chair  attri- 
buted to  Affleck  (No.  iii)  could  not  have 
originated  before  1763,  the  year  of  the 
arrival  of  this  native  of  Aberdeen.  The 
shell  on  the  skirt  and  on  the  cresting,  a 
typical  Queen  Anne  motif,  remained  a 
favoured  one  through  the  Chippendale 
period.  The  claw-and-ball  foot,  predomi- 
nant in  early  Georgian  chairs  in  England, 
did  not  come  into  use  very  many  years 
before  the  mid-century  in  America,  but 
continued  throughout  the  Chippendale 
period  on  chairs  that  grew  increasingly 
close  to  exact  designs  from  the  Director, 
where  the  claw-and-ball  is  almost  entirely 
ignored.  The  only  appearance  in  American 
chairs  of  the  scrolled  toe  favoured  by  Chip- 
pendale is  found  on  the  so-called  'sample 
chairs'  of  Benjamin  Randolph,  elaborate 
chairs  which  were  made  presumably  as 
patterns  only.  Sometimes  American  chairs 
of  Chippendale  style  have  a  web  or  duck 
foot,  and  later  one.i  have  the  straight  leg, 
but  the  claw-and-ball,  and  its  relative  the 
hairy  paw  in  some  elaborate  Philadelphia 
pieces,  remained  the  accepted  form. 

Again  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  chair 
back,  No.  iii,  is  more  narrow  and  slender, 
and  the  seat  less  capacious,  than  on  the 
ual  English  George  II  side  chair.  The  pronounced  'ears'  of  the  cresting  is  another  characteristic 
•int,  repeated  on  many  American  chairs,  most  of  which  do  not  have  such  fine  carving  as  this  to 
ake  the  back  so  interesting.  Quite  unusual  is  the  manner  in  which  the  carving  on  the  knee  is 
rried  up  into  a  floral  motif  that  joins  the  skirt,  although  it  is  found  occasionally  with  Phila- 
lphia  makers,  who  seemed  to  have 
d  an  unusually  sensitive  feeling  for 
:  integral  relation  of  the  knee  of 
:  cabriole  and  the  skirt. 
Something  of  this  same  feeling  is 
erpreted  in  another  form  in  the 
iping  of  the  skirt  of  the  chair,  No. 

which  is  so  much  like  a  chair 
aring  the  label  of  James  Gilling- 
irn,  who  was  working  in  Phila- 
Iphia  from  1760  to  1775,  that  Mr. 
pkiss  has,  in  his  catalogue  of  the 
irolik  Collection,  suggested  its  at- 
bution  to  this  maker.  This  pseudo- 
thic  design,  traced  readily  to 
ite  X  of  the  Director,  is  found  on 
lumber  of  Philadelphia  chairs  of 
called  'Gillingham  type, '  which  in 
;ir  own  day  were  designated  'fan 
zk.'  Seven,  having  the  same  design 
splat  with  minor  variations,  are 
tstrated  from  private  collections  in 
■  Blue  Book.  The  handsome  chair 
the  Karolik  Collection  combines 
tures  of  the  chair  owned  by  Mrs. 
>arles  Pemberton  Fox,  Plate  346, 
th  its  shaped  skirt  and  carving  in 
centre  of  the  seat  rail,  and  a  chair 
m  an  anonymous  source,  Plate 
),  which  is  very  unusual  in  having 

•same  kind  of  stiles  carved  with  an       No.  vii.— detail  of  back  of  no.  VI  with  .JdNTiRE'S  carv 


No.  VI?. — PLATE  2  FROM  HEPPLEWHITE'S  GUIDE 
FROM  WHICH  THE  CHAIR  NO.  VI  WAS  TAKEN 


incised  geometric  pattern.  The  chief  differ- 
ence between  the  chair  on  Plate  X  of  the 
Director  and  this  group  of  Philadelphia 
chairs,  to  whose  design  it  is  apparent  that  a 
number  of  hands  have  contributed, 
is  the  insertion  of  a  central  concave 
portion  in  the  cresting,  treated  like 
a  scroll  tightly  wound,  making  an 
attractive  swirl  at  each  end.  To  this 
scroll  is  added  carved  leafage  at  the 
top.  The  whole  treatment  is  more 
restful  and  pleasing  as  a  chair  back 
than  the  nervous  line  of  the  broken 
scrolls  of  Chippendale's  design, 
which  breaks  the  line  into  two  sharp 
points  in  the  centre,  a  pattern  which 
seemingly  no  maker  followed.  A 
'Gillingham'  arm-chair  formerly  in 
the  Howard  Reifsnyder  Collection 
has  the  same  rare  type  of  carved 
stiles.  The  Gillingham-type  group 
displays  attractive  proportions, 
which  are  nearer  to  English  standards 
than  most  American  chairs,  and  the 
ears  of  the  cresting  rail  are  less 
prominent. 

A  treasure  of  the  Karolik  Coll  :c- 
tion  (No.  v)  is  one  of  a  pair  bear  g 
the  label  of  Benjamin  Randolph,  le 
Philadephia  cabinet-maker  be. ore 
mentioned.  The  label,  inside  of  the 
back  seat  rail,  reads:  'All  Sorts  of 
Cabinet-  and  Chair-work  made  and  sold 
by  Benj.  Randolph,  at  the  Sign  of  the 
ing       Golden  Ball  in  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
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delphia.'  His  trade-card,  referred  to  above,  gives  a  little  further  information  re- 
garding him,  saying  that  he  'makes  all  sorts  of  cabinet-  and  chair-work,  likewise  carving, 
gilding,  etc.  performed  in  the  Chinese  and  Modern  Taste.'  The  Chinese  taste  is  con- 
spicuously simplified  all  through  American  furniture,  and  appears  chiefly  in 
carved  fret  designs,  and  not  in  the  usual  chinoiserie.  The  'modern  taste,'  i.e.  the 
French  taste,  much  Anglicized,  is  well  represented  in  the  back  of  this  handsome 
chair,  which  is  a  restrained  version  of  the  rocaille  according  to  English  precedent. 
Randolph  is  thought  to  have  had  the  use  of  the  services  of  an  extremely  able 
carver,  Hercules  Courtenay,  who  announced  himself  as  'late  of  London.'  The 
work  of  specialists  in  carving  further  complicates  the  problem  of  identifying  par- 
ticular chairs  on  the  basis  of  similarity  to  labelled  chairs.  It  is  extremely  confusing 
to  those  who  would  like  to  have  things  settled,  once  and  for  all,  to  find  that  a 
documsnted  Affleck  chair,  made  for  Governor  John  Penn  {Blue  Book,  Plate  260), 
has  almost  the  same  back  as  theKarolik  Randolph  chair, 
with  moulded  stiles,  and  the  same  proportions  and  design 
of  splat  and  cresting  with  almost  indistinguishable  minor 
variations.  According  to  Dr.  S.  W.  Woodhouse's  article 
in  Antiques,  January  1930,  Benjamin  Randolph  was  the 
son  of  Isaac  FitzRandolph  of  Monlouth  Co.,  New  Jersey. 
His  first  appearance  in  Philadelphia  was  as  a  'joiner,' 
then  he  calls  himself  a  'cabinet  maker,'  then  a  'carver 
and  gilder,'  later  on  a  'merchant,'  at  that  time  the  owner 
of  considerable  property,  and  finally  retired  as  a  'gentle- 
man.' In  his  lateryears  hewasdirector  of  an  iron  foundry 
at  Speedwell  Mills,  Wading  River,  near  Burlington,  N.J. 
He  died  in  1790.  Although  no  connexion  has  ever  been 
established  with  James  Gillingham,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  one  of  his  labelled  chairs  has  come  down  in  the 
family  of  James's  brother,  Joseph. 

About  1790,  a  new  influence,  which  had  made  itself 
strongly  felt  twenty  years  earlier  in  England,  began  to 
affect  the  design  of  American  furniture.  The  chaotic 
period  of  the  Revolution,  which  had  put  an  end  to  almost 
all  fine  cabinet-making,  had  seen  in  England  the  pro- 
duction of  furniture  under  the  ascendancy  of  Robert 
Adam.  By  the  time  the  Adam  influence  reached  America 
it  had  passed  through  the  interpretations  given  by 
Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton. 


No.  IXa. — PLATE  8  FROM  SHERATON'S  CABINET  DICTION Al 
SHOWING  PROTOTYPE  OF  THE   KAKOLIK  SEYMOUR  CHAIS 


No.  IX.— DETAIL  OF 
CARVING  ON  NO.  VIII 


No.  VIIL— ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  SHERATON-TYPE  ARM-CHAIRS 
ATTRIBUTED  TO  JOHN   SEYMOUR   OF   BOSTON,    CIRCA  1795 


One  of  the  most  active  centres  of  American  furnituf 
production  in  the  late  Eighteenth  Century  was  Salcrrl 
Mass.,  the  re^dence  of  many  ship-owning  families  whA 
were  acquiring  extensive  wealth  in  the  China  and  IndiJ 
trade.  The  Karolik  Collection  is  especially  rich  in  SaleiJ 
examples,  particularly  those  representing  the  importabl 
Salem  carver,  furniture-maker  and  architect,  SamucJ 
Mclntire.  Mrs.  Karolik  is  a  descendant  of  the  DcrbJ 
family  of  Salem  for  whom  Mclntire  did  a  great  amount  (I 
work  of  all  kinds,  and  many  of  the  pieces  in  the  collectioJ 
have  passed  to  her  through  inheritance,  while  otherSaleiJ 
examples  have  been  added.  The  shield-backed  chair  (N< 
vi)  is  taken  directly  fromHepplewhite'sG'wV/*',  Plate  2,  an 
is  almost  a  literal  application  of  the  design  (No.  via).  A| 
with  the  Chippendale  chair,  so  with  the  American  Hepph 
white:  there  are  certain  differences  that  tend  to  be  r« 
peated.  The  English  shield  is  a  little  wider  in  proportio- 
at  the  top  rail,  while  the  American  is  shortened  a  little  i 
the  extreme  points  of  the  top.  The  American  shield  often  comes  to  a  definite  poir 
at  the  bottom,  as  here,  while  the  English,  favouring  the  rounded  outline,  shows 
graceful  narrowing  towards  the  bottom  instead  of  ending  in  an  actual  point.  Th 
supports  of  the  shield  on  an  English  chair  have  more  of  an  outward  swing.  Tb 
back  legs  do  not  taper  quite  so  much  on  the  American  chair,  and  there  is  not  s 
much  of  a  'rake'  to  the  back  legs.  Carving  on  the  back  of  the  American  chair  is  fir* 
quently  of  excellent  quality,  such  as  Mclntire  was  capable  of  producing  (No.  vifr 
When  Samuel  Mclntire  died  on  February  6,  181 1,  the  Salem  diarist,  the  Re\ 
William  Bentley,  wrote:  'This  day  Salem  is  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  ingenior 
men  it  had  in  it.  He  was  descended  of  a  family  of  Carpenters  who  had  no  clahr 
on  public  favor  and  was  educated  at  a  branch  of  that  business.  By  attention  b 
soon  gained  a  superiority  to  all  of  his  occupation  and  the  present  Court  Ho 
the  North  and  South  Meeting  houses,  indeed  all  of  the  improvements  of  Sal 
for  nearly  thirty  years  past  have  been  under  his  eye.'  Most  of  the  fine  mansii 
that  stood  on  Washington  Square,  Essex  Street  and  Federal  Street  had  been  bi 
or  remodelled  by  Mclntire,  and  a  great  number  of  public  buildings,  including 
Court  House,  demolished  in  1839,  and  the  Custom  House,  had  been  built  by  hin 
As  early  as  1 780,  and  as  a  very  young  man  with  only  the  training  given  to  him  b 
his  father,  a  housewright,  he  began  to  work  for  Elias  Hasket  Derby.  Mentione 
first  as  a  'carpenter'  in  the  Derby  accounts  ( 1 784)  and  as  a  joiner'  ( 1 7941,  his  stud 
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Xa. — PLATE  36  IN  SHERATON'S  DRAWING  BOOK 


of  architectural  design  resulted  in  his  becoming  a  kind  of  provincial  Robert  Adam,  one  who 
designed  a  house,  its  interior,  and  executed  its  furnishings  as  well,  not  as  the  professional 
architect,  such  as  Bulfinch  or  Latrobe,  but  as  the  practical  master  builder  who  excelled  in 
every  branch  of  design  and  construction.  He  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  innovations 
of  Charles  Bulfinch  in  his  development  of  the  Palladian  style  in  America,  and  when  the 
Derbys  secured  designs  from  Bulfinch  and  others  for  their  great  'Mansion,'  following  the 
remodelling  of  their  other  houses,  Mclntirc  drew  the  final  design  of  this  historic,  short-lived 
edifice  of  palatial  and  totally  un-New  England-like  splendour,  which  only  from  1 799  to  181 5 
lifted  its  handsome  silhouette  above  the  Salem  water-front.  It  was  torn  down  in  the  latter 
year,  being  too  costly  even  for  the  heirs  of  the  wealthy  shipowner  to  maintain.  For  the  carv- 
ings on  the  interior  of  this  house,  Mclntire  rendered  a  bill  of  over  £238.  The  only  remaining 
piece  of  it,  a  mantelpiece,  indicates  that  the  interior  must  have  been  exceedingly  elaborate. 

From  the  inventory  of  Mclntire's  effects  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  Essex  Probate 
Records,  it  is  evident  that  he  possessed  copies  of  Langley's  The  City  and  Country  Builder's 
and  Workman's  Treasury  of  Designs,  Ware's  Complete  Body  of  Architecture,  a  British  Palladio, 
which  edition  is  not  known,  but  possibly  that  of  William  and  James  Pain,  whose  Practical 
House  Carpenter  he  also  owned.  This  last  had  been  reprinted  in  Boston  in  1796.  He  used  the 
Builder' 'sTreasury  in  making  his  design  for  the  house  of  Jerathmeel  Peirce,  1782,  now  known 
as  the  Peirce-Nichols  house,  and  the  finest  surviving  example  of  the  period.  In  1792  he 
submitted  a  design  for  the  National  Capitol  at  Washington,  based  on  James  Gibbs's  Book  of 
Architecture.  It  was  probably  from  the  designsin  Pain  that  he  tookhis  characteristic  Corinthian 
capitals,  baskets  of  fruit,  horns  of  plenty,  and  grape-vine  sprays,  writes  Dr.  Fiske  Kimball 
in  his  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire,  Carver — The  Architect  of  Salem,  1940.  Dr.  Kimball  is  of  the  opinion 
that  about  one  hundred  examples  of  furniture  can  trace  their  carving  with  reasonable 
certainty  to  Mclntire. 

)f  special  interest  is  the  upholstered  arm-chair.  Nos.  viii  and  ix,  one  of  a  pair,  which  was  also  a  Derby  heirloom,  having  belonged  to  Elias 
sket  Derby  himself,  and  inherited  by  Mrs.  Karolik.  They  are  thought  to  be  not  of  Salem  origin,  however,  but  are  attributed  to  John 
•mour  of  Boston,  as  they  show  details  of  turning  and  carving  which  associate  them  with  the  work  of  this  best  known  of  the  Boston  furniture- 
<kers  of  the  Federal  period.  They  are  unique  in  American  chairs,  and  there  are  few  in  English  of  this  type  except  in  a  caned  style  represented 
i&  hunting  chair  in  Macquoid's  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture,  Fig.  165.  In  construction,  the  maker  seems  to  have  followed  a  design  on  Plate  8 
■Sheraton's  Cabinet  Dictionary,  1803,  a  point  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  not  been  noted  before  (No.  ixa).  The  reeded  legs,  carved 
fage,  elliptical  rosettes  and  the  leafage  on  the  arm  supports  are  handsomely  executed. 

K  New  York  arm-chair  of  great  beauty  is  seen,  No.  x,  in  a  design  which  follows  almost  literally  Plate  36  of  Sheraton's  Drawing  Book  except 
tt  the  urn  is  pierced  instead  of  being  solid.  The  latter  fact  is  most  interesting  to  note,  for  there  is  (or  was,  when  in  1933  Wallace  Nutting 
blished  his  three-volume  work,  the  Furniture  Treasury)  a  similar  chair  in  the 
lien  T.  Cooke  Collection.  This  example  was,  however,  a  small  chair,  i.e.  not  an 
n-chair.  It  will  be  found  illustrated  in  the  above  work,  volume  II,  figure  2391. 
e  design,  of  both  legs  and  back,  is  identical,  being  there  described  as  of 'Hand- 
ne  Back,  Carved  Urn,  Three  Feathers.  1795.' 

])uite  obviously  this  is  not  a  unique  item,  but  one  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen  (or 
p  more)  such  chairs  which,  with  the  two  arm-chairs  now  in  the  Karolik 
Bection  as  the  more  important  items,  were  at  one  time  in  close  companionship 
■members  of  one  complete  suite. 

No  argument  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  fine  design  here  reproduced  was 
sed  upon  that  of  the  famous  English  cabinet-maker  (No.  xa).  Its  characteristics 
he  slender  splat,  vase-shaped  and  festooned  with  draped  ribbon,  its  square 
)ulders,  the  three  feathers  and  the  very  mouldings  on  the  uprights  of  the  arched 
ltral  panel,  are  all  close  adaptations  from  the  English  design.  Nor  does  the  simi- 
ity  end  with  these  details.  It  extends  to  at  least  one  other  interesting  feature — 
t  fan-like  decoration  in  the  'spandrils'  of  the  arch,  below  the  one-piece  back  rail, 
te  reader  will  scarcely  need  to  be  told  how  important  a  link  this  detail  provides 
th  the  English  prototype  from  which  the  New  York  cabinet-maker  derived  his 
piration.  It  is  of  course  a  reminder  of  that  very  popular  decorative  motif,  not 
Jy  used  by  the  furniture  designer  of  the  later  Eighteenth  Century  (by  whom  it 
Is  often  translated  into  marquetry),  but  also  by  the  interior  decorator  of  the 
•orgian  Period.  As  regards  the  whole  design,  never  perhaps  has  the  American 
*ftsman  achieved  so  truly  striking  an  improvement  as  is  seen  in  the  refinement  of 
k  downward  narrowing  of  the  whole  back  towards  the  seat  of  the  chair.  Most  of 
fe  Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite  types  appear  with  American  variants.  There  is  an 
nerican  oval-back  chair,  sometimes  upholstered,  sometimes  pierced,  with  plumes 
peacock  feathers  forming  the  splat.  There  are  Sheraton  square-backs  with 
itice  splats.  and  the  'bar-backs'  in  squares  and  in  shields  (but  not  in  ovals).  It 
ust  be  conceded  that  the  late  eighteenth-  and  early  nineteenth-century  cabinet- 
»kers  of  Great  Britain  were  not  infrequently  responsible  for  many  indifferent 
-air  designs.  Few,  if  any,  of  these,  however,  were  copied  by  the  craftsmen  of 
nerica.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that,  in  all  the  arts,  while  the  European  tradition 
rmed  the  basis  of  American  design,  the  craftsman  invariably  contrived  to  infuse 
o  his  translation  a  distinctive  impression  of  nationality. 
For  the  kind  permission  to  illustrate  the  examples  described  here,  the  writer       ^  op  a  pAjR  op  .SHERATON ,  ARM.CHAIRS,  N.  YORK 

indebted  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  1790-1800,  traced  to  the  above  design  by  Sheraton 
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By    AN  AMERICAN 


No.  I.— HEAD  OF  THE  VIRGIN  :  DETAIL  OF  GROUP  ILLUSTRATED  IN  NO.  II 


THE  Buckingham  Mediaeval  Collection  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  which  was  founded  in  memory  of  Lucy  Maud 
Buckingham,  has  recently  been  augmented  by  a  number  of 
additions  so  that,  as  it  now  stands,  it  contains  an  unusual  group 
of  sculptures,  enamels,  goldsmith  work,  woodcarving,  dinanderie, 
maiolica  and  examples  of  the  minor  arts,  forming  one  of  the  out- 
standing mediaeval  collections  in  America.  As  the  enamel  and  metal 
work  were  fully  described  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  December  1944,  by  Dr.  Oswald  Goetz,  Assistant  Curator 
of  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Art,  and  since  the  sculpture  is  of 
leading  importance  in  reference  to  the  collection  as  a  whole,  we 
illustrau  \  ere  a  group  of  Romanesque  and  Gothic  carvings  which 
have  been  selected  for  the  collection  in  recent  years  by  Meyric 
Rogers,  Curator  of  Decorative  Arts. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  large  marble  sculpture,  the  Virgin 
andChtld,  from  North  Italy  (No.  ii).  Itstands  a  little  over  forty-six  and 
one-half  inches  in  height,  and  is  unusual  for  the  bold  frontality  of 
.  The  evolution  of  the  free-standing  figure,  as  a  development 
from  <  arving  in  relief,  has  here  been  fully  accomplished.  This  sculp- 
ture owes  little,  if  anything,  to  the  Byzantine  tradition,  while  there 
is  a  strong  suggestion  of  the  archaic  Greek  in  its  style,  particularly 
to  be  noted  in  the  treatment  of  the  head,  as  seen  in  detail  (No.  i). 
More  interesting,  however,  than  its  relation  to  the  past  is  the  impor- 
tance of  such  a  figure  in  the  development  of  the  newly  evolving  style 
of  painting  in  Italy.  The  painters  of  the  trecento  who  began  to  grapple 
with  the  problem  of  plastic  form  and  spatial  relations  had  before 
them  such  works  in  sculpture,  and  the  fact  that  they  looked  intently 
at  them  is  evident  in  their  paintings  of  the  enthroned  Madonna. 


CORRESPONDENT 


The  position  of  the  figure,  the  handling  of  the  folds  of  the  draperies 
and  their  rippling  edges,  the  disposition  of  the  wimple  of  the  Virgin, 
and  the  mantle  and  tunic  of  the  Child,  indicate  that  the  early  Gothic 
sculptor  was  the  preceptor  of  the  painter.  Niccolo  Pisano,  at  Line  a 
and  Siena,  the  sculptor  who  signs  himself  Giulielmus  at  Modena, 
Benedetto  Antelami  who  worked  on  the  Baptistery  of  Parma  at  the 
end  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  and  many  whose  names  arc  unknown,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  had  their  effect  in  shaping  the  art  of  Giotto 
and  his  followers  as  well  as  many  not  closely  related  to  him,  such  as 
Nardo  di  Cione  and  Lorenzo  Monaco,  who,  in  their  development  of 
a  more  linear  style,  were  still  influenced  by  Gothic  sculpture. 

Of  equal  interest  is  the  wood  sculpture,  St.  Margaret  of  Antiock,  with 
dragon  and  book,  by  Nikolaus  Gerhaert  of  Leyden  (No.  iii).  The 


No.  II.—  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD :  UPPER  ITALY  :  MARBLE  :  EARLY  XIII  CENTURY 
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Bjscovery  of  this  work  under  a  concealing  overlay  of  modern 
■tstoration  was  mentioned  in  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  CXIII, 
I  jo.  492,  page  1 13,  though  not  then  illustrated.  Dr.  Goetz  described 
l  ie  circumstances  surrounding  the  identification  of  this  work  in  the 
iulletin  of  the  Institute  for  April  1944.  This  reliquary  bust  in  wood, 
I  wered  with  modern  polychromy,  had  been  in  the  Gavet  Collection 
I .  the  late  Nineteenth  Century  and  more  recently  in  the  William 
i  andolph  Hearst  Collection.  The  restoration  had  evidently  been  done 
Itortly  after  1870,  but  while  it  still  existed  in  its  pristine  form  a  cast 
lid  been  made  through  which  its  eventual  recognition  was  possible. 
I  his  cast  in  plaster  in  the  Cathedral  Museum  of  Strasbourg  was  one 
I"  a  series  of  casts  of  reliquary  busts  by  Nikolaus  Gerhaert,  of  which 
i  le  others  represented  St.  Catherine,  St.  Barbara  and  St.  Agnes.  They 
I 'ere  all  from  wood  originals  at  one  time  in  the  Church  of  Saints 
I'eter  and  Paul  in  Weissenburg.  In  recent  years  the  originals  of  the 
I .  Catherine  and  St.  Barbara  were  recognized  in  the  J.  P.  Morgan 
lollection  and  are  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  St.  Agnes 
I  still  undiscovered  and  is  known  only  through  the  plaster  cast. 
I  Nikolaus  Gerhaert  worked  in  Strasbourg  between  1463  and  1467, 
[(hen  he  made  the  sculptural  decorations  for  the  Chancery.  At  that 
I  me  he  executed  portraits  of  the  Count  of  Lichtenberg-Hanau  and 
larbele  of  Ottenheim,  of  which  casts  are  kept  in  the  Cathedral 
luseum  and  the  originals  of  which  have  also  been  recovered;  that 
[  the  Count  about  1900  and  of  Barbele  in  1935.  The  interest  of  the 
I  tter  is  that  she  bears  a  strong  relation  in  type  to  the  representations 
I ;  the  four  saints  of  our  group.  It  is  conjectured  that  they  were 
[•iginally  used  on  a  chancel  screen,  two  above  and  two  below,  so 
liat  two  of  the  group  would  be  seen  slightly  from  above.  It  is  a  point 
[»  be  noted  that  the  St.  Margaret  seems  to  have  been  designed  to  be 
wen  from  this  position.  It  is  probable  that  the  group  was  removed 
I  om  the  Church  at  Weissenburg  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
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1618—48,  or  during  the  French  Revolution.  Some  time  after  the 
casts  were  made  in  Strasbourg,  about  1870,  the  originals  disappeared. 
Also  after  this  the  figure  of  St.  Margaret  received  a  coating  of  gesso 
and  was  painted  and  gilded  to  make  her  more  attractive  in  the  art 
market  of  a  period  less  critical  than  our  own.  As  the  cast  was  made 
before  the  restoration,  it  did  not  show  the  added  upper  leaves  of  the 
crown  on  the  restored  figure,  while  the  opening  for  the  relic  had  been 
made  invisible,  and  there  were  other  minor  changes.  It  is  most 
fortunate  that  the  St.  Margaret  was  recognized  by  Dr.  Goetz  under  its 
garish  overlay  and  that  the  figure  has  now  been  freed  of  these  con- 
fusing marks  of  restoration  which  had  placed  the  figure  among  the 
'school  works'  of  Nikolaus  wherever  it  has  been  mentioned  by  a 
modern  scholar.  It  has  now  been  restored  to  its  rightful  position  as 
an  undoubted  work  by  one  of  the  leading  late  Gothic  sculptors. 

Nikolaus  Gerhaert  brought  into  the  region  of  the  middle  and  upper 
Rhine  a  style  which  has  a  kinship  with  the  school  of  Dijon,  as 
represented  by  Glaus  Slauter  and  Claus  de  Werve,  whose  works  at 
Champmol  at  the  behest  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  show  a  style 
that  is  full,  rich  and  vibrant  with  life,  and  yet  based  on  a  formalized 
treatment  which  adapts  the  figure  to  an  architectural  background. 
In  1462  Nikolaus  executed  his  earliest  signed  work,  a  slab  for  the 
tomb  of  Archbishop  von  Sierck,  now  in  the  Diocesan  Museum  at 
Treves,  which  shows  his  vigorous  style  in  the  handling  of  draperies 
so  as  to  evoke  a  dramatic  mood,  which  is  very  much  in  the  Dijon 
tradition.  For  the  Chancery  at  Strasbourg  he  executed  decorations 
showing  a  Sybil  and  a  Prophet  which  were  destroyed  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  but  casts  still  exist.  His  most  important  commission 
was  the  sepulchral  monument  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  III  in  the 
Cathedral  in  Vienna.  He  died  in  1487. 

The  earliest  subject  illustrated  here  (No.  vi)  is  a  Roman  ,  sque 
capital  from  Southern  France,  late  Twelfth  Century,  showing  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  As  an  example  of  a  narrative  sculptural  style 
it  is  typical  of  Southern  France,  where  the  strongly  entrenched 
Classical  tradition  lived  on  through  a  feeling  for  plastic  form.  The 
motif  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  is  not  common  on  Romanesque 
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capitals,  although  it  appears  at  L'lle-Bouchard  (Indre-et-Loire)  on| 
a  capital  showing  the  Annunciation,  Visitation  and  the  Adoration  of  tht 
Magi.  The  narrative  subjects  on  Romanesque  capitals  illustrating] 
scenes  from  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  are  of  much  greateil 
range  than  the  subjects  chosen  for  repetition  in  Gothic  iconography! 
We  see  on  them  the  first  treatment  of  scenes  of  the  Passion,  which] 
gradually  became  codified.  There  were  also  illustrated  numerous 
incidents  which  the  developing  iconography  omitted  in  the  course  oJ 
time.  The  Romanesque  sculptor  showed  an  astonishing  talent  foil 
adapting  every  conceivable  form  to  the  'basket'  of  the  capital  | 
animals  known  and  imaginary,  designs  taken  from  Eastern  text i let 
and  ceramics,  and  was  effervescent  in  spirit  while  formal  in  manner 
He  dared  the  impossible,  without  being  aware  of  the  hindrance:! 
which  might  have  deterred  a  more  sophisticated  hand.  The  angli 
of  the  capital,  with  its  diminishing  base,  and  the  need  of  adapting 
the  figures  to  a  four-sided  block,  did  not  appal  him.  Instead,  th< 
figures  are  made  to  conform  and  at  the  same  time  tell  their  story.  Il 
is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  St.  Bernard  found  the  lively 
imagery  of  the  Romanesque  sculptor  a  deterrent  to  the  religiou^ 
mood,  although  we  cannot  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  banish  al 
evidences  of  it  from  the  cloister.  In  his  letter  to  the  Abbot  Willian;i 
of  St. -Thierry  he  asks,  '.  .  .  what  profit  is  there  in  those  ridiculou 
monsters,  in  that  marvelous  and  deformed  comeliness,  that  comeh 
deformity?  To  what  purpose  are  those  unclean  apes,  those  fierc< 
lions,  those  monstrous  centaurs,  those  half-men,  those  striped  tigers] 
those  fighting  knights,  those  hunters  winding  their  horns?  Man*| 
bodies  are  there  seen  under  one  head,  or  again,  many  heads  to  d 
single  body.  Here  is  a  four-footed  beast  with  a  serpent's  tail;  there! 
a  fish  with  a  beast's  head.  Here  again,  the  forepart  of  a  horse  trail! 
half  a  goat  behind  it,  or  a  horned  beast  bears  the  hindquarters  of  ft 
horse.  In  short,  so  many  and  so  marvellous  are  the  varieties  of  diver! 
shapes  on  every  hand,  that  we  are  more  tempted  to  read  in  th4i 
marble  than  in  our  books.  .  .  .'  Yet  even  he  admits  that  such  carving1! 
may  not  be  out  of  place  in  churches  where  the  laity  worship,  whiljj 
they  are  harmful  in  the  cloister.  As  a  concession,  Met  us  suffer  this  t -V 
be  done  in  the  church,  for  though  it  be  harmful  to  vain  and  covetoirj 
folk,  yet  not  so  to  the  simple  and  devout.'  The  beautiful  images  annj 
the  'relics  cased  in  gold'  St.  Bernard  admits  will  offer  no  confus^ 
to  the  true-minded.  Fortunately  for  the  mediaeval  artist  and  for  u.'1l 
this  rich  art  expression  was  not  suppressed  by  dissenting  voices,  eve-l 
by  so  powerful  a  voice  as  that  of  St.  Bernard.  For  much  more  wa| 
involved  than  a  surrounding  for  the  meditations  and  prayers  of  th| 
religious.  A  whole  age  and  all  manner  of  artists  found  their  expression 
in  the  cutting  of  stone.  Not  only  Blanche  of  Castile  and  her  sainte  f 
son,  not  only  Archbishop  Suger  and  St.  William  of  Hirschau,  werl 
concerned  with  the  building  of  churches.  Every  one  was  in  his  owl 
way  involved,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  interest.  As  the  period  of  moni 
astery  building  was  followed  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral 
in  the  cities,  church  building  became  a  universal  preoccupatioil 
People  took  the  same  interest  in  it  which  the  modern  age  takes  il 
the  achievements  of  science. 

Church  architecture  and  church  sculpture  were  not  in  the  hands  cM 
monks  to  the  extent  that  is  sometimes  thought.  There  were  url 
doubtedly  monks  who  were  artists  and  architects,  but  there  weifl 
many  more  builders  and  designers  of  churches  who  were  laymeLlR 
In  his  Art  and  the  Reformation,  Dr.  G.  G.  Coulton  has  been  at  pains  tl 
show  that  in  fifty  of  the  fifty-three  instances  mentioned  by  Montalerr"* 
bert  in  his  Monks  of  the  West  indicating  that  the  monks  as  a  rule  werl 
their  own  builders  and  artists,  only  eight  can  be  verified  in  suppo 
of  his  thesis.  Coulton  mentions  that  it  was  generally  the  case  tfan 
the  unusual  circumstance  when  the  monk  turned  artist  was  recorded 
The  fifteenth-century  Chronicle  of  Trithemius,  or  Abbot  Johann  vc* 
Trittenheim,  regarding  the  rebuilding,  by  members  of  the  order,  •* 
the  monastery  of  Hirschau  about  1070,  makes  it  evident  that  tl* 
artificers  were  lay-brethren  and  unskilled  labourers  of  the  order  f 
oblates,  not  choir  monks,  and  this  was  not  even  a  usual  occurrenc 
Another  instance  was  the  work  of  the  monks  at  Windesheim  in  tip 
late  Fourteenth  Century  where,  as  described  b\  Johann  Busch: 
these  buildings  could  not  be  completed  by  the  labours  of  our  la 
brethren  and  our  hired  workmen  without  the  busy  manual  assistan 
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d  of  the  monks  themselves,  since  these  latter  often  suffered  no  little 
H  default  in  their  efforts  to  collect  the  money  that  was  needed  to  pay 
jv  i  the  workmen.  Therefore  the  choir  brethren  themselves  shrank  from 
3 1  no  labour,  however  humble  and  despised,  even  sometimes  beyond 
•fi  their  bodily  strength  .  .  .  they  undertook  many  manual  works  of  a 
ili  highly  technical  kind  and  unusual  for  clerics  in  order  to  hasten  the 
a  |  building  and  to  spare  expense.  The  first  head  of  the  monastery, 
n  :  Brother  Henry  of  Hoxter,  learned  how  to  chisel  stones  for  the 
he  framework  of  doors  and  windows.  .  .  .'  But  from  the  context  itself  we 
^  i  see  that  this  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Such  exceptions, 
fl  however,  have  been  over-emphasized  as  documentation. 
K  Yet  the  monastic  artist  undoubtedly  existed,  and  one  of  the  most 
m  j  interesting  was  the  so-called  Theophilus  (Roger  of  Helmershausen  of 
1(j  I  the  diocese  of  Paderborn),  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  Eleventh 
,n  i  Century  and  was  the  writer  of  A  Little  Scroll  of  Divers  Arts  (Schedula 
is  Diversarum  Artium).  Coulton  savs  of  him,  'He  wrote  an  admirable 
pi  handbook  for  the  practice  of  all  arts,  compiled  from  previously 
as  existing  sources,  which  may  be  traced  back  to  Greece,  and  ultimately 
dt  to  Egypt.  But  we  cannot  infer  from  these  surviving  handbooks, 
ot  which  are  generally  rather  accepted  than  proved  to  be  monastic, 
ei  anything  more  than  we  know  from  other  sources;  that  art  was  often 
]i  practised  within  the  monastic  precincts,  and  sometimes  by  the 
,t  monks  themselves.'  The  tone  of  Theophilus  is  admonitory;  '.  .  .  do 
a.  thou  (I  say)  now  greedily  behold  and  covet  this  Little  Scroll  of  Divers 
ai  Arts,  read  it  through,  hold  it  fast  in  memory,  and  embrace  it  with 
id  ardent  desire.  For  if  thou  study  it  with  all  diligence  thou  wilt  here 
a   find  whatever  Greece  hath  in  divers  kinds  and  mixtures  of  colours; 

with  all  that  Tuscany  knows  of  laborious  mosaic  or  of  varied  enamels; 
,|  with  all  that  Arabia  displays  in  casting  or  hammering  or  chasing 
D  various  vessels  or  carvings  in  gems  or  in  bone;  with  all  that  France 
■n ,  loves  in  precious  variety  of  windows,  or  that  industrious  Germany 

approves  in  cunning  work  of  gold,  silver,  copper  or  iron,  timber  or 
I( )  stone.'  It  is  evident  from  this  how  consciously  the  mediaeval  artist 
b    drew  from  the  most  widespread  sources.  Also  he  felt  himself  to  be 

possessed,  as  an  artist,  of  endless  opportunity  for  work,  'for  infinite 
if  are  the  needs  of  the  Church  in  greater  or  lesser  ornaments' — a  point 
ai    of  view  quite  different  from  that  of  St.  Bernard. 

t!  I  As  the  Romanesque  formalism  gave  way  to  Gothic  naturalism, 
oi  i  figure  sculptures  were  given  new  and  more  conspicuous  places  both 
a ;  within  and  without  the  church,  such  as  before  the  shafts  of  the 
jj  columns  adjoining  the  main  portals,  on  the  lintels,  in  the  augmented 
j  tympanum,  and  in  the  free-standing  groups.  The  Gothn  treatment 
,:(  i  ofthefullroundisseen  in  the  magnificent  head  of  an  Apostle  (No.  vii), 
■j  i  from  the  ile-de-France,  possibly  from  Paris,  and  of  the  mid- 
\j  Thirteenth  Century.  It  is  said  to  have  been  uncovered  in  excavations 
3<  |  during  the  building  of  the  Paris  boulevards,  and  it  appears  to  belong 
■±  to  a  period  not  much  later  than  the  figures  of  the  Last  Judgment  on 


the  Tympanum  of  Notre  Dame,  which  date  from  about  1225-30. 
This  work  and  the  doorway  were  intact  until  1 77 1 ,  when  restorations 
undertaken  by  SoufHot  followed  by  the  destruction  wrought  during 
the  Revolution  effaced  its  original  appearance.  It  was  not  until  1856 
that  the  work  of  Viollet-le-Duc  restored  the  original  plan. 

It  seems  plausible  that  we  have  in  the  Apostle  head  an  actual  work 
of  the  period  of  Louis  IX,  coming  from  Paris.  The  nobility  and 
emotional  exaltation  of  the  Gothic  style  are  seen  in  its  full  expression, 
not  so  mystical  as  the  style  of  Chartres,  but  animated  with  deep 
feeling.  The  planes  of  the  face  are  treated  in  a  manner  which  may  be 
called  architectural,  coolly  aware  of  the  effect  in  the  play  of  light  and 
shade,  while  the  simplicity  of  the  manner  in  which  the  hair  and 
beard  are  treated  shows  a  sophisticated  hand.  The  anonymous 
sculptors  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  were  very  great  artists,  yet  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  think  of  them  as  individuals,  because  this  anonymity 
envelops  them  in  an  obscuring  mist.  Villard  de  Honnecourt,  with  his 
Album,  has  helped,  however,  to  give  reality  to  the  artists  of  his  period. 
He  is  human,  loquacious,  intelligent,  and  a  highly  trained  observer. 
In  the  Album  is  the  sketch  of  the  wheel  window  of  Chartres,  of  details 
from  Cambrai,  which  he  may  possibly  have  designed  himself,  and 
other  impressions  from  Laon,  Reims  and  Meaux.  The  skill  with 
which  these  are  done  show  a  master  hand,  and  his  discussion  of  the 
mechanics  of  construction  indicates  that  there  was  a  lively  inter- 
change of  ideas  among  the  master  masons,  or  architects.  Chance  has 
preserved  the  personality  of  Villard  for  us,  yet  he  was  only  one  of 
many,  of  hundreds  no  doubt,  including  masons,  sculptors  and  other 
artisans  who  excelled  in  their  craft.  The  Gothic  artist  as  technician 
emerges  in  clear  light  in  the  person  of  Villard.  We  may  feel  confident 
that  the  pictured  sculptors  in  the  famous  window  at  Chartres, 
where  the  interior  of  a  workshop  is  shown,  were  men  who  were 
equally  sure.  In  this  thirteenth-century  window  the  sculptors  are 
shown  working  with  tools  which  are  strangely  modern,  except  that 
one  holds  a  very  long  chisel  of  a  kind  not  in  use  to-day.  The  interesting 
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thing  is  that  the  sculptors  are  working  on  figures  which  are  in  a 
reclining  position  instead  of  standing  upright  in  the  manner  in  which 
a  modern  sculptor  would  view  his  work.  It  is  quite  probable  that  this 
position  was  responsible  for  enabling  the  sculptor  to  handle  per- 
spective so  effectively  in  reference  to  figures  which  were  designed  to 
be  placed  far  above  eye-level.  At  any  rate,  he  was  not  limited  to  the 
eye-level  height  to  which  the  more  conventional  position,  from  our 
point  of  view,  would  have  bound  him.  While  naturalism  distinguishes 
the  Gothic  figure  in  comparison  with  the  Romanesque,  this  naturalism 
was  not  arrived  at  through  'modelling  from  life.'  The  idea  of  posing 
a  living  model  would  never  have  occurred  to  the  Gothic  sculptor, 
for  idealism  still  dominated  his  use  of  naturalistic  forms,  and  some- 
thing still  lived  in  him  which  he  inherited  from  the  Classic  past  in 
his  understanding  of  form,  instinctive  and  sure.  He  was  as  much  at 
ease  carving  his  figures  from  the  side  or  above  as  the  modern  sculptor 
would  be  in  handling  his  subject  in  a  vertical  position. 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces  in  the  Buckingham  Collection  is 
the  life-size,  standing  figure  of  a  woman  in  limestone,  illustrated  in 
No.  v,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sens  (Yonne)  about  1300.  The 
character  of  this  youthful  and  appealing  figure  makes  it  probable 
that  it  was  once  part  of  a  group  portraying  the  Annunciation  or  the 
Visitation.  Well-known  examples  are  on  the  west  portals  of  Reims  and 
Amiens.  At  Amiens  the  Annunciation  and  Visitation  date  from  about 
1220,  and  here  we  find  the  Virgin  which  Marcel  Aubert,  in  Gothic 
Sculpture  in  France,  calls  the  Virgin  of  'gravity,  youthfulness  and 
chaste  dignity,'  who  influenced  the  style  at  Reims.  The  simplicity  of 
the  Amiens  figure,  the  realism  of  the  treatment  and  the  serenity  of 
mood  seem  derived  in  part  from  the  style  of  Paris,  and  combined 
with  it  is  the  vitality  of  Picardy.  At  Sens,  also,  a  powerful  style 
developed,  rather  in  the  tradition  of  Burgundy,  so  that  we  see  here 
a  full,  rich  plastic  expression,  in  the  handling  of  the  drapery  with  its 
deeply  chiselled,  free-swinging  folds.  The  fact  that  a  fire  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  the  Cathedral  of  Sens  in  1184  resulted  in  the  deter- 
mination to  restore  the  Cathedral  to  its  former  grandeur.  The  basic 
restoration  was  completed  by  1220  and  the  decoration  of  the  facade 
went  forward  during  the  rest  of  the  century.  We  think  of  the  Gothic 
cathedral  as  a  miracle  of  construction  calling  for  an  uncanny 
engineering  skill.  Most  of  the  cathedrals  have  shown  at  one  time  or 
other  an  ignorance  of  engineering  problems,  resulting  in  the  collapse 
of  part  of  the  structure.  Scarcely  a  great  cathedral  has  escaped  having 
a  tower  fall.  At  Sens  the  south  tower  fell  on  April  5th,  1 268.  This,  too, 
was  an  injury  to  be  repaired,  which  provided  a  new  stimulus  to  the 
development  of  the  sculptural  style.  The  naturalistic  development  of 
Sens  was  early,  and  we  find  the  grape-vine  and  bird  motifs  appearing 
at  this  time  at  Sens  in  a  more  realistic  form  than  elsewhere  in  France. 
In  the  strongly  naturalistic  feeling  of  our  sculpture  we  can  see  an 
expression  of  the  same  accomplishment. 

The  final  example  of  our  group  is  a  portrait  of  Louis  XI  from 
Toul,  originating  about  the  third  quarter  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
Probably  it  was  once  in  the  Cathedral  of  Toul,  of  which  Louis  XI 
was  a  patron.  For  our  familiarity  with  the  physiognomy  of  this 
unpreposs  ssing  but  astute  monarch  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to 
portraits  attributed  to  Jean  Fouquet.  The  latter  are  in  profile,  and 
while  the}  dentify  for  us  the  prominent  nose  they  do  not  give  the 
complet*  impression  which  the  sculptor  has  done,  of  producing  a 
fortl  hi  1  r  of  realism  which  satisfies  the  most  vigorous  demands 
of  modern  sculpture.  It  is  interesting  to  find  this  unidealized  impres- 
sion of  the  clever  manipulator  of  diplomatic  alliances  whose  appear- 
ance was  '.hat  of  a  stolid  burgher  of  a  provincial  French  town. 
Gothic  s<  ulpturc  reaches  its  farthest  attainment  in  the  expression  of 
the  individual  here,  and  that  it  has  done  while  still  remaining 
essentially  Gothic  in  its  simplicity  and  directness.  It  has  none  of  the 
heroics  of  the  Renaissance  with  their  evocation  of  grandeur  (No.  viii). 

Other  sculpture  in  the  Buckingham  Collection  includes  a  fifteenth- 
century  tomb  figure  of  Count  Vipart,  Lord  of  Launay  and  Brucourt, 
found  in  Northern  France  in  Launay-sur-Calonne  near  Pont 
l'Eveque.  It  is  in  limestone,  polychromed,  and  shows  the  recumbent 
figure  of  the  knight  with  protecting  angels  at  either  side  and  his  feet 
resting  on  a  couchant  lion.  There  is  also  a  very  fine  fifteenth-century 
head  of  a  young  woman  wearing  a  crown,  which  suggests  a  portrait 


and  may  have  come  from  a  tomb,  as  the  rough  cutting  on  the  back 
of  the  head  suggests.  Two  figures  of  Saint  Catharine,  one  from 
Lorraine,  1350-1400,  and  one  from  the  Rhine,  1425-50,  provide 
an  interesting  contrast,  the  first  with  its  emphasis  on  mass,  and  the 
second  with  its  exaggeration  of  line  through  undercutting.  A  Virgin 
and  Child,  c.  1350,  shows  the  swaying  figure  with  rippling  draperies, 
and  embodies  the  ideal  of  the  tender,  gracious  Queen  of  Heaven  at 
the  height  of  the  development  of  the  cult  of  the  Virgin  in  France. 
There  is  also  a  limestone  carving  in  relief,  probably  from  an  altar 
screen,  illustrating  in  small  scale,  but  with  monumental  feeling,  the 
scene  of  The  Betrayal  of  Christ  and  the  incident  of  the  miraculous 
healing  of  the  servant  whose  ear  was  cut  off  by  Peter.  This  is  an  early 
fourteenth-century  work  from  Northern  France.  The  only  example 
of  relief  carving,  except  among  the  ivories,  in  the  collection,  it 
represents  the  height  of  the  Gothic  narrative  style. 

So  much  more  obvious  and  appropriate  to  carving  in  relief  than  to 
free-standing  sculptural  groups,  this  Gothic  narrative  style,  as  we 
have  called  it,  was  the  ideal  after  which  the  sculptor  (and  indeed  the 
painter  also)  was  striving  from  the  very  first  moment  when  the 
Gothic  broke  into  leaf  from  the  soil  of  the  Romanesque.  In  each  of 
these  few  examples  chosen  for  notice  from  the  Buckingham  Collection 
this  search  for  utterance — the  power  to  tell  a  story — is  actually  pres- 
ent, although  not  always  too  evident.  The  early  thirteenth-century 
Virgin  in  No.  ii,  for  example,  is  showing  her  Divine  Child  to  the 
world.  St.  Margaret  of  Antioch  looks  serenely  down  over  her  book 
and  dragon-symbol  upon  the  Weissenburg  worshippers,  who  knew 
well  that  she  suffered  martyrdom  rather  than  wed  the  pagan  governor. 
Even  bereft  of  body  and  nose,  the  Head  in  No.  vii  has  the  dignified 
purposefulness  of  a  being  inspired.  In  short,  each  has  a  quality  of  life- 
informed  impressiveness  which  the  sculptor  brought  out  of  his  marble, 
stone  or  wood  in  a  manner  no  primitive  sculptor  ever  contrived  to  do. 

All  photographs  by  kind  permission  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 
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A  CONSTELLATION  OF  ELIZABETHAN  ART 


I 


NICHOLAS  HILLY  A  RDE  :  SELF-PORTRAIT 
AT  THIRTY   :   INSCRIBED  ANO  DNI  1577 


T  would  be  unseemly 
not  to  acknowledge 
our  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Leigh  Ashton  and  his 
team  of  experts  for  the 
sequence  of  brilliantly  con- 
ceived post-war  exhibitions 
arranged  for  the  public 
benefit  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  Our  debt 
is  the  greater  because  of 
the  extremely  difficult  con- 
ditions prevailing.  Out  of 
the  chaos  of  war  the  Dir- 
ector has  conjured  some 
of  the  most  striking  and 
novel  effects,  in  grouping 
together  works  of  art  fas- 
cinating enough  in  themselves,  but  made  doubly  interesting  and 
instructive  through  the  presence  of  a  connecting  idea  which  links  the 
exhibits  in  an  orderly  manner  and  emphasizes  their  place  in  history. 
By  means  of  this  thoughtful  planning,  the  public  attention  has  been 
captured,  and  while  learning  much,  the  enjoyment  of  visitors  has 
been  enhanced  to  a  degree  that  has  confounded  the  sceptics  who  tell 
us  that  the  Englishman  has  no  appreciation  of  art.  The  Museum  is  no 
longer  an  emporium  of  dead  curiosities;  it  has  resurrected  whole  eras, 
and  by  investing  them  with  new  life  it  has  given  them  a  new  impor- 
tance and  a  new  meaning. 

A  model  of  what  a  Museum  exhibition  should  be  is  the  demon- 
stration of  Elizabethan  art  timed  to  commemorate  the  fourth  centen- 
ary of  the  birth  of  our  first  great  English  portrait  painter,  Nicholas 
Hillyarde.  To  bring  together  from  so  many  different  sources  over  a 
hundred  miniatures  and  other  works  of  art,  almost  all  certainly  from 
the  hand  of  Hillyarde  himself,  was  a  surprising  feat,  and  we  under- 
stand that  the  main  credit  for  the  assembling  of  them  is  due  to  Mr. 
Graham  Reynolds,  of  the  Department  of  Paintings.  Though  there  are 
other  works  by  or  plausibly  ascribed  to  Hillyarde,  and  some  few  im- 
portant ones  not  available  for  exhibition,  such  as  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
with  a  Lute  at  Berkeley  Castle,  here  is  the  greater  part  of  Hillyarde's 
known  work,  which  in  the  organizers'  words  'enables  the  whole  range 
and  scope  of  his  art  to  be  appraised  at  its  full  value.'  To  mark  this 
event  in  a  more  permanent  form,  the  Museum  has  issued  at  the  modest 
price  of  five  shillings  a  most  valuable  and  copiously  illustrated  cat- 
alogue raisonne,  devoted  to  Hillyarde  and  his  pupil,  and  later  his  rival, 
Isaac  Oliver.  It  is  a  book  that  every  student  of  painting  should  procure 
immediately,  as  it  is  the  first  separate  volume  to  deal  exclusively  with 
the  two  great  Elizabethan  miniaturists.  The  biographical  sketch  and 
the  detailed  catalogue  are  also  the  work  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  with  the 
help  of  his  predecessor  Mr.  Carl  Winter,  now  Director  of  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum.  Their  knowledge  has  been  accumulated  and  the 
evidence  sifted  with  the  most  scrupulous  care. 

Hillyarde's  fame  as  a  goldsmith,  medallist  and  jeweller  has  of 
course  not  been  overlooked.  Besides  a  galaxy  of  Royal  and  noble 
sitters  in  some  of  the  most  perfect  miniatures  extant,  we  may  renew 
our  delight  in  The  Armada  Jewel,  the  Dangers  Avert' d  M  lal  (from  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum),  the  design  for  the  obverse  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Great  Seal  of  Ireland  and  the  Drake  Pendant  (lent  by  the  Nat- 
ional Maritime  Museum).*  Among  the  larger  portraits  of  Elizabeth 

*  Most  of  them  have  been  discussed  in  The  Connoisseur:  see  issues  for 
January  1941,  and  some  valuable  notes  on  Hillyarde  by  E.  Alfred  Jones, 
September  1943. 


GEORGE  CLIFFORD,  :iRD  DI  KE  OF  CUMBERLAND  :  NICHOLAS  HILLYARDE 
PAINTED  CA.  1591)  :  PROPERTY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 


ascribed  with  good  reason  to  Hillyarde  are  the  famous  Pelican  portrait 
(lent  by  Mr.  E.  Peter  Jones)  which  has  more  than  once  appeared  in 
colour  in  our  pages;  another,  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Rothschild, 
which  shows  the  Queen  in  a  dashing  black  and  while  dress  and 
equally  extravagantly  bejewelled;  the  Ermine  portrait  belonging  to  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury*  and  the  portrait  with  pendent  pearls  given  by 
Vincent  Skinner  in  1588-9  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
largest  'preserved  limning'  definitely  known  to  be  from  Hillyarde's 
own  hand  is  that  of  George  Clifford,  the  buccaneering  third  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  in  his  star-spangled  armour  and  displaying  the  Queen's 
bediamonded  glove  in  his  hat.  This  we  reproduce. 

Rightly,  occasion  has  been  taken  to  couple  this  celebration  with  the 
display  of  something  like  eighty-five  works  by  Isaac  Oliver.  Hill- 
yarde's most  excellent  pupil.  We  have  been  given  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  and  compare  their  styles,  note  the  resem'  ances 
and  differences  and  see  how  much  has  been  achieved  to  dis  -el  the 
long-existing  confusion  between  the  two  artists.  It  is  probable  that 
only  certain  works  produced  by  Oliver  during  his  apprenticeship 
were  the  cause  of  this  confusion.  But  the  differences  between  the  two 
artists  are  strongly  marked,  and  if  we  look  at  the  examples  shown  in 

*  Se<_  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  CXIII,  No.  492,  1944. 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH  :  UNFINISHED  POR- 
TRAIT  SAID   TO    BE    BY    ISAAC  OLIVER 


the  cases  alternatively  we 
quickly  become  aware  of 
the  contrasts.  The  English 
Hillyarde,  with  his  light- 
ness of  hand  and  delicacy 
of  touch,  his  blond  flesh 
tints  and  gayer  colour  de- 
rived from  the  native 
illuminators,  his  almost 
shadowless  features  and 
his  generally  sunnier  ex- 
pressions, interprets  very 
much  in  his  own  way  the 
spirit  of  the  countrymen  of 
Spenser  and  Shakespeare. 
He  is  also,  I  feel,  the  more 
sensitive  to  femininity. 
Oliver,  a  Rouennais  with 
Franco  -  Flemish  leanings, 
makes  more  show  of  tonal 
strength  and  fullness  of 
modelling.  His  colour  is 
more  sombre  and  the  expression  of  his  heads  generally  serious.  Per- 
haps he  responds  more  to  the  darker  nature  of  his  sitters.  One  aspect 
of  his  talent  is  seen  in  his  ambitions  as  an  allegorical  or  religious 
painter,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  had  the  right  temperament. 
Several  of  his  projects  in  this  style  are  exhibited  with  his  miniatures, 
though  no  visible  evidence  is  forthcoming  as  to  his  completed  achieve- 
ments in  this  genre.  The  visitor  will  find  in  his  investigations  into 
these  matters  perfect  guidance  in  Mr.  Reynolds's  admirable  catalogue 
and  in  Mr.  Carl  Winter's  thoroughly  reasoned  and  scholarly  article  on 
the  Elizabethan  miniaturists  in  the  Burlington  Magazine  for  July.  The 
distinctions  are  clearly  and  accurately  made  and  are  easy  to  follow. 

The  date  of  Oliver's  birth  is  not  known,  but  is  believed  to  be  about 
1565/7.  He  died  in  1617,  and  was  outlived  by  Hillyarde  by  two  years. 

These  two  greater  luminaries  of  the  age  together  form  the  crown  of 
an  admirable  setting  of  Elizabethan  furniture,  silver,  tapestries  and 
other  works  of  art,  not  forgetting  the  Queen's  own  virginals  bearing 
her  coat  of  arms,  badges  and  other  devices,  in  a  series  of  rooms  very 
appropriately  leading  up  to  it,  the  whole  being  displayed  in  a  masterly 
layout.  The  first  gallery  or  vestibule  contains  a  number  of  Eliza- 
bethan portraits  of  extraordinary  interest  lent  by  Mr.  Francis 
Howard,  which  we  hope  to  discuss  on  a  future  occasion. 


RELICS  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON 

BESIDES  the  riches  of  the  exhibition  just  described,  during  the 
past  three  months  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  the  Brit- 
ish public  has  been  feasting  dazzled  eyes  upon  an  assemblage  of  works 
of  art  and  glittering  relics  of  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington,  most  of 
which  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  seen  beyond  the  portals  of  Apsley 
House  1 1  .s  by  the  generosity  of  the  present  Duke  that  the  famous 
landmark  it  Hyde  Park  Corner,  with  certain  of  its  contents,  now 
passes  to  th  ■  nation  as  a  'Wellington  Museum.'  To  the  public  it  has 
always  been  >  mystery  house,  venerated  as  a  shrine  and  invested  with 
the  glamour  pertaining  to  a  national  hero  who  was  looked  upon  as 
the  saviour  of  Europe,  a  view  which  is  endorsed  by  the  many  tributes 
oi  fori  i  c^ti  rnonarchs  here  displayed  no  less  than  those  of  public  bodies 
in  his  ov  n  country.  We  are  but  five  years  short  of  the  centenary  of  the 
I  )uk(  .  death,  and  it  is  a  gratifying  thought  that  by  his  successor's  mun- 
ificent gift  the  house  will  gain  if  not  a  greater  fame  a  more  universal 
knowledge.  The  one  saddening  reflection  is  that  the  general  good  in 
these  days  is  so  often  attained  through  heavy  personal  loss  to  the 
benefactor. 

Most  of  the  objects  chosen  for  the  present  exhibition  are  paintings, 
services  of  silver  plate  and  porcelain,  orders  and  batons,  presentation 
snuff-boxes  and  swords,  besides  some  personal  relics  and  articles  used 
by  the  Duke  on  his  campaigns.  So  splendid  and  numerous  were  the 
gifts  showered  on  the  Duke  by  his  grateful  admirers  that  only  a  small 


selection  from  Apsley  House  could  be  shown  (though  these  are  enough 
to  fill  a  large  gallery)  and  are  intended  'to  give  a  skeleton  idea  of  what  1 
the  Wellington  Museum  will  be  like  when  it  is  eventually  installed.'  i 

To  begin  with,  the  paintings,  of  which  twenty-three  were  shown, , 
are  all  specimens  of  the  highest  quality  in  the  schools  to  which  they  1 
belong,  and  many  are  of  exceptional  importance.  Finely  as  Jan  Steen 
is  represented  in  our  National  Collections,  there  is  nothing  in  them- 
quite  comparable  and  certainly  nothing  better  than  the  four  examples  j 
from  the  Duke's  collection,  all  of  which  are  in  magnificent  condition ; 
and  three  of  unusually  large  size.  For  our  illustration  we  have  chosen' 
the  smallest  of  them,  A  Doctor  visiting  a  sick  Woman.  In  all  four  pictures 
Jan  Steen's  inimitable  gifts  of  comedy  are  invested  in  superb  painting, 
and,  as  is  usual  with  him,  in  three  of  them  himself  and  members  of  his 
family  are  the  principal  actors.  Since  practically  all  the  Dutch  pic- 
tures were  actually  purchased  by  the  Duke  at  the  Lapeyriere  and  (I 
the  Le  Rouge  sales  in  Paris  (181 7—  1 8) ,  one  must  credit  the  famous  , 
soldier  with  remarkable  flair  for  connoisseurship. 

Correggio's  moving  little  panel,  fraught  with  genuine  but  unforced - 
sentiment,  The  Agony  in  the  Garden,  captured  with  Joseph  Bonaparte's  n 
baggage  after  his  defeat  at  Vittoria  and  filched  by  the  latter  from  theC 
Spanish  Royal  Collections,  is  the  original  of  the  well-known  copy  im 
our  National  Gallery  which  came  to  it  with  the  collection  of  John 
Julius  Angerstein.  Together  with  other  pictures  similarly  acquired  it 
was  offered  back  by  the  Duke  to  the  Spanish  King,  Ferdinand  VII,  1 
who  requested  him  to  keep  'that  which  has  come  into  your  possession 
by  means  as  just  as  they  are  honourable.'  The  four  well-known  can- 
vases by  Velazquez,  also  among  Joseph's  filchings,  and  later  presented 
to  the  Duke,  were  on  view,  the  magnificent  version  of  the  Doria-' 
Pamphili  portrait  of  Pope  Innocent  X,  the  early  Water-Seller  of  Seville,  the< 
Portrait  of  a  Bearded  Man,  variously  supposed  to  be  Alonzo  Cano  and 
(wrongly)  Velazquez  himself,  and  the  Two  Toung  Men  at  Table.  Therei 
was  also  the  portrait  of  Francisco  de  Quevedo,  which  is  plausibly  enough  i 
ascribed  to  the  same  master.    A  most  unusual  work  by  Rubens,! 
Sister  Margarita  de  la  Cruz  (the  Archduchess  Margarita  of  Austria' 
garbed  as  a  nun)  showing  undoubted  Spanish  influence  in  its  sobriety'i 
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of  colouring  and  gravity  of  expression,  as  opposed  to  the  Flem- 
ish master's  usual  flamboyant  manner,  offers  a  new  angle  of 
study.  There  were  two  portraits  of  the  Duke  himself,  one,  an 
immense  canvas  by  Goya,  painted  in  Madrid  in  1812  after  the 
liberation  of  the  city,  depicting  the  hero  on  horseback  and 
looking  like  a  Spanish  picador  minus  the  hat.  Above  the  frame 
were  displayed  two  of  Napoleon's  captured  eagles.  The  other 
portrait,  here  illustrated,  is  the  half-length  in  scarlet  uniform 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  which,  one  would  say,  is  an  admir- 
able likeness. 

The  silver  plate  included  some  spectacular  exhibits,  of  col- 
ossal size  and  weight,  presented  to  the  Duke  mainly  by  foreign 
potentates,  British  royalty,  public  bodies  and  grateful  sub- 
scribers. It  could  hardly  be  expected  in  the  circumstances  and 
from  their  dates  that  the  strictest  standards  of  beauty  in  design 
had  been  observed  in  all  cases,  but  their  splendour  as  sub- 
stantial manifestations  of  gratitude  is  not  in  doubt.  In  one  great 
service  of  massive  silver,  parcel-gilt,  presented  in  18 14  by  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  (afterwards  John  VI),  designed  by 
D.  A.  Sequira,  with  sculptured  figures  attributed  to  J.  Mach- 
ado  de  Castro,  is  a  monumental  centre-piece,  one  of  those 
elaborate  allegories  favoured  throughout  the  whole  Georgian 
period,  depicting  The  Four  Continents  paying  Tribute  to  the  Victory 
of  the  United  Arms  of  Britain,  Portugal  and  Spain.  The  number  of 
pieces  comprised  in  this  gigantic  service  is  almost  beyond  be- 
lief, the  centre-piece  of  which  was  made  to  stand  on  an  oblong 
silver  plateau  about  thirty  feet  long.  The  service,  with  this 
plateau,  is  seen  actually  in  use  on  the  Duke's  dining-table  in 
William  Salter's  painting  of  The  Waterloo  Banquet. 

The  hand  of  Paul  Storr,  in  Flaxman-Stothardesque  Classical 
vein,  is  strongly  in  evidence  in  another  centre-piece  commem- 
orating the  victories  of  Roli^a  and  Vimeiro,  1808,  and  in  yet 
another  centre-piece  in  the  form  of  a  covered  vase  presented 
by  the  Duke's  generals  who  landed  with  him  at  Figuera  in 
1808.  The  celebrated  Waterloo  Vase,  made  by  Benjamin  Smith 
in  1825  and  presented  to  the  Duke  by  a  body  of  subscribers  that 
year,  is  also  on  view,  and  the  still  more  famous  Wellington  Shield 
by  the  same  maker  and  designed  by  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A., 
about  1822,  which  takes  at  least  three  men  to  lift.*  Even 
out-weighing  this  in  massiveness  is  the  pair  of  immense  six- 
branched  candelabra,  fitted  for  burning  oil  and  guarded  by 
groups  of  soldiers  and  surmounted  by  figures  of  Fame  and  Victory, 
the  work  of  Benjamin  Smith.  All  these  are  of  silver-gilt  or  parcel-gilt. 

The  presentation  porcelains  are  no  less  astonishing  in  their  costli- 
ness and  variety,  and  form  a  unique  pictorial  record  of  scenes,  inci- 
dents and  portraits  associated  with  the  Duke's  career.  They  are  the 
choicest  products  of  the  factories  of  their  period.  Gratitude  certainly 
took  visible  expression  in  substantial  form  in  those  days.  The  number 
of  jewelled  orders,  medals  and  field-marshal's  batons  leaves  one 
rather  breathless.  One  item  (here  reproduced)  in  this  incredible  col- 
lection is  the  Badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  in  the  form  of 'The  Greater 
George,'  enamelled  and  set  with  large  diamonds,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  was  given  to  the  Duke  by 
George  IV.  Among  the  swords,  two  stand  out  conspicuously  in  the 
imagination.  One  is  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  sword  with  gold  hilt  and 
three  gold-mounted  scabbards,  found  in  his  carriage  when  captured 
by  the  Prussians  in  the  flight  from  Waterloo  and  subsequently  pur- 
chased by  the  Duke.  The  other  is  the  plain  brass-hilted  sabre  and 
sword-belt  worn  by  the  Duke  throughout  his  last  and  most  famous 
battle.  Another  item  which  stirs  the  mind  is  the  'Mule  box,'  a  portable 
desk  upon  which  Wellington  wrote  his  orders  during  battle.  One 
thinks  of  the  Duke's  meditations  before  the  fateful  words  were  written 
as  one  gazes  at  the  strips  of  prepared  skin  bearing  pencil-written 
orders  in  his  own  hand  to  unit-commanders  during  the  W\  aying  of  the 
battle,  words  which  in  their  shaping  and  steadiness  betray  neither 
anxiety  nor  hesitation. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  portraits  of  the  first  Duke  by  Goya  and 
Lawrence  are  the  personal  gifts  of  the  present  Duke,  who  has 
generously  added  items  not  included  in  the  settled  estate. 
*  See  The  Connoisseur  Divan,  March  1947. 
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FIRST  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  :  BY  SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE,  P.R.A..  IN  THE 
IBITION  OF  WELLINGTON  RELICS  AT  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


THE  TATE  GALLERY'S  JUBILEE 

ON  July  2 1st  the  Tate  Gallery  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  its  foundation.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in  1893,  and  on  July 
21st,  1897,  the  building  was  declared  open  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  King  Edward  VII.  The  Tate  Gallery  arose  from  the  gen- 
erosity of  Sir  Henry  Tate,  the  sugar  magnate,  who  in  1889  had  offered 
to  the  nation  his  private  collection  of  British  paintings.  As  there  was 
no  accommodation  available,  Sir  Henry  offered  to  provide  the  funds 
for  building  a  gallery,  on  condition  that  the  Government  should  find 
a  suitable  site.  His  intention  was  that  the  Gallery  should  be  devoted  to 
the  purchase  and  exhibition  of  native  works  under  the  title  of  The 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  and  as  the  works  purchased  under  the 
terms  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest  were  soon  to  be  housed  under  the 
same  roof,  together  with  eighteen  pictures  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  and 
the  Vernon  Collection,  transferred  from  the  National  Gallery,  for 
many  years  the  Gallery  was  known  under  that  name.  The  site  offered 
was  an  extensive  plot  facing  the  Thames  Embankment  at  Millbank, 
upon  which  the  recently  demolished  prison  stood,  and  the  new  build- 
ing was  erected  from  the  plans  of  Sidney  Smith,  the  architect  chosen 
by  Tate  himself.  At  first  the  Tate  was  regarded  as  a  Branch  of  the 
National  Gallery,  and  actually  was  administered  by  the  same  >oard 
of  Trustees  for  its  first  ten  years.  Since  19 17  it  has  been  mana  ed  by 
an  independent  Board,  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  his 
capacity  as  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Since  its  foundation  the  Tate  has  been  greatly  extended.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  seven  galleries  originally  provided  by  Sir  Henry  Tate, 
ihe  same  donor  presented  funds  for  eight  more  galleries  and  a 
Sculpture  Hall,  all  of  which  were  completed  by  1899.  In  1910,  the 
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modern  art  is  claimed  as  'one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  Europe.' 

Up  till  the  present  time,  no  endowment 
funds  were  available  for  purchases  of  new 
works,  something  of  a  national  scandal,  bul 
in  1946  for  the  first  time,  a  Governmeni 
grant  of  £2,000  per  annum  (a  meagre  sun- 
enough,  surely)  was  placed  at  the  disposa) 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  such  a  purpose 
Beyond  the  inestimable  help  given  by 
private  donors  mentioned  above,  whicl' 
alone  made  the  Tate  possible,  the  natior 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  such  institution; 
as  the  Contemporary  Art  Society,  and  tlx 
National  Art-Collections  Fund,  and  there 
is  a  small  annual  sum  from  the  Nationa 
Gallery  grant,  varying  since  191 7  fron' 
about  £600  to  £900. 

During  the  war  the  Tate  Gallery  suffered 
hcavilyfrom  the  enemy 'sairattacks,  thougl 
through  the  precautions  of  the  Director  an( 
his  staff  everything  had  been  removed  ir 
time  and  not  a  single  work  was  damaged 
Since  then  H.M.  Ministry  of  Works  hav< 
repaired  six  rooms  for  exhibition  purposes 
which  the  present  executive  administra 
tion  have  utilized  to  such  good  purposii 
that  within  a  year,  and  in  spite  of  thi; 
limited  space  available,  the  attendanol 
numbered  close  upon  four  hundred  an<, 
fifty  thousand  persons. 


THE  EXPEDITION  TO 
AMARAH  WEST 


I 


A  DOCTOR  VISITING  A  SICK  WOMAN  :  BY  JAN  STEEN  :  IN  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  WELLINGTON  KELICS 


Turner  Wing  of  five  galleries,  the  cost  of  which  was  borne  by  the  first 
Sir  Joseph  Duveen,  revealed  a  new  aspect  of  our  great  landscapist  to 
the  public.  The  Lord  Duveen  of  Millbank,  son  of  the  above,  provided 
funds  for  a  further  nine  galleries,  to  take  the  growing  collection  of 
Modern  Foreign  Art  (a  now  pressing  problem  and  an  important  and 
indeed  necessary  innovation)  and  the  accumulation  of  paintings  by 
Sargent.  These  were  opened  in  1926,  and  the  same  benefactor  made 
possible  the  building  of  a  new  Sculpture  Hall,  which  was  completed 
in  1937. 

The  Ma '  ional  Collection  ofBritish  Painting,  consisting  of  about  three 
thousand  •  irks,  is  the  most  complete  and  representative  in  existence. 
Doubtless  some  of  the  most  outstanding  masterpieces  of  the  great 
Georgians  are  still  to  be  found  at  Trafalgar  Square,  but  a  complete 
chronological  survey  of  the  entire  school  from  Hogarth  to  the  present 
day  i  to  be  found  only  at  Millbank.  One  may  cite  as  of  supreme  im- 
portance  the  unrivalled  collection  of  works  by  Blake,  Turner,  Alfred 
Stevens,  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites. 

Rodin's  gift,  in  gratitude  to  the  British  nation,  of  important  pieces 
of  his  own  sculpture,  in  19 14,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  National  Col- 
lection of  Modern  Foreign  Art,  to  be  supplemented  in  the  following 
year  by  the  bequest  of  Sir  Hugh  Lane,  and  in  1925  by  the  splendid 
gift  of  £50,000  by  Mr.  Samuel  Courtauld  for  the  purchase  of  late 
nineteenth-century  and  early  twentieth-century  French  paintings.  As 
all  the  world  knows,  some  of  the  later  acquisitions  have  met  with  a 
mixed  reception,  but  at  least  the  representation  of  this  phase  of 


T  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  thaf 
in  spite  of  so  many  adverse  signs,  anr 
political  dissensions,  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Society  is  shortly  to  resume  work  in  th 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  at  the  Ramessid1] 
frontier  town  of  Amarah  West,  the  din: 
covery   and   preliminary  excavations  c 
which  were  first  recorded  in  The  Con 
noisseur  for  June  1939.  The  expeditio' 
will,  as  previously,  be  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Fairmar" 
assisted  by  P.  Granville  Fell. 

While  in  these  harsh  times  fresh  appeals  are  daily  before  our  eyr 
and  calls  are  made  upon  us  unceasingly,  it  is  nevertheless  hoped  the' 
funds  will  be  forthcoming  sufficient  to  continue  this  most  importar 
archaeological  task.  All  who  are  concerned  for  the  success  of  th- 
Society's  activities  or  who  wish  to  apply  for  membership  should  writ 
to  The  Secretary,  The  Egypt  Exploration  Society,  2  Hinde  Stree 
Manchester  Square,  London,  W.  1. 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  ANCIENT  ROME  AND  SOUTH  INDIA 

AN  absorbing  account  of  an  excavation  of  exceeding  interest  t 
archaeologists  and  historians  is  unfolded  by  Dr.  Mortimr 
Wheeler,  Director-General  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  i 
a  recent  number  of  Ancient  India.  Thanks  to  the  permission  accorde 
by  the  French  Governor  of  Pondicherry  on  the  Coromandel  coast  ( 
south-east  India,  the  author  conducted  a  short  excavation  from  Apr 
to  June,  1945,  at  a  restricted  site  (Arikamedu),  two  miles  south  1 
Pondicherry,  where  the  remains  of  walls  projecting  from  the  clif 
above  a  lagoon  and  some  previously  reported  Roman  finds  promise 
well  for  future  digging. 

The  walls  turned  out  to  be  those  of  two  buildings,  apparently  war 
houses  occupied  and  used  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Chri 
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tian  era.  In  one  structure  was  a  well,  and  in  the  other  a  tank  which 
could  have  been  used  for  the  dyeing  of  muslins.  Although  no  Roman 
coins  were  found  on  the  site,  a  great  quantity  of  Roman  imported 
ware  and  of  indigenous  ware  was  unearthed  at  lower  levels,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  number  of  Graeco-Roman  amphorae  and  two  fragments  of 
Graeco-Roman  glass.  The  pottery  was  of  the  red  lustrous  type  com- 
monly termed  Arretine  ware,  which  serves  to  date  the  strata  and 
associated  native  pottery  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy. 
Arretine  began  to  be  fashionable  after  50  B.C.,  rose  to  its  height 
under  Emperor  Augustus  and  the  first  fifteen  years  or  so  of  Emperor 
Tiberius,  and  was  then  displaced  in  popular  favour  by  the  cheaper 
wares  from  new  kilns  in  the  south  of  Gaul. 

Thus  by  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune  the  early  South  Indian 
ware  receives  a  close  and  precise  dating  from  that  of  the  Roman.  It  is 
safe  to  assign  the  strata  in  which  Arretine  occurs  to  a  period  between 
25  B.C.  and  a.d.  50.  This  synchronistic  linkage  of  Western  and  Ind- 
ian pottery  renders  possible  a  precise  chronological  dating  for  Indian 
finds,  and  archaeologically  speaking  this  is  the  most  important  and 
promising  result  of  Dr.  Wheeler's  excavations. 

There  is,  too,  another  result  of  great  value  for  the  history  of  trade 
relations  between  the  East  and  the  West,  or  at  any  rate  between  the 
Roman  Empire  and  India.  Italian  wares  were  reaching  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  in  bulk  by  the  middle  of  the  First  Century  of  our  era. 
From  the  Malabar  coast  the  Western  traders  were  bringing  back  not 
only  beryls  and  precious  stones,  but  also  spices,  gums  and  drugs,  while 
from  the  Coromandel  region  they  fetched  muslins  and  fine  cloth. 
Occasionally  some  merchant  brought  back  art  products,  too,  such  as 
the  elegant  little  ivory  statue  of  Lakshmi,  the  Hindu  goddess  of 
wealth  and  prosperity,  discovered  by  Italian  excavators  shortly  before 
the  war  reposing  in  a  house  at  Pompeii.  And  one  of  the  articles  im- 
ported into  India  was  silver  plate,  which  leads  to  the  question  whether 
the  designs  and  the  patterns  of  this  imported  Graeco-Roman  plate 
may  have  influenced  Indian  artists,  or  whether  they  were  thereby 
stimulated  either  to  imitation  or  to  adaptation.  On  this  subject  certain 
interesting  suggestions  were  thrown  out  by  Mr.  H.  Buchtal  in  a  recent 
Academy  lecture.  Among  other  things  he  suggests  that  designs  on 
late  second-century  and  third-century  Roman  coinage  might  have 
influenced  some  of  the  sculptured  representations  of  episodes  in  the 
life  of  Buddha,  especially  in  the  art  of  Gandhara. 

We  can  recognize  three  embassies  to  Emperor  Augustus  from  India, 
and  there  was  one  from  Ceylon  to  Emperor  Claudius.  Through  them 
certain  recognized  trade  stations  or  'treaty  ports'  were  established, 
and  Graeco-Roman  traders  and  residents  were  allowed  to  live  on 
Indian  territory,  perhaps  under  their  own  institutions,  and  certainly 
practising  their  own  cults.  All  in  all,  there  must  have  been  a  substan- 
tial Graeco-Roman  population  in  the  south  of  the  Indian  Peninsula, 
some  residing  in  the  'treaty  ports,'  while  others  might  have  taken  up 
service  as  mercenaries,  or  as  masons  and  craftsmen,  with  the  kings 
living  up-country,  as  is  testified  by  contemporary  Tamil  literature. 
Incidentally,  Tamil  graffiti  on  native  ware  found  at  Arikamedu  give 
early  contemporary  forms  for  Tamil  script,  and  will  prove  invaluable 
for  historians  of  the  development  of  that  language. 

In  fine,  archaeological  evidence  confirms  Strabo's  statement  that 
from  one  Red  Sea  port  alone  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  twenty  vessels 
might  sail  to  South  India  in  any  one  year.  And  future  work  planned 
methodically,  and  executed  with  discrimination,  will,  as  Dr.  Wheeler 
justly  observes,  establish  the  widespread  usefulness  of  the  three  months' 
digging  carried  out  at  Arikamedu.  Carefully  planned,  strategic  dig- 
ging on  the  Malabar  coast  and  elsewhere  might  yield  a  rich  harvest, 
perhaps  even  the  site  of  that  Templum  Augusti  marked  by  the  Peutinger 
Map  in  the  region  of  Cranganore;  perhaps  more  pottery  and  coins,  to 
establish  a  firm  chronology,  and  perhaps  tombstones  and  dedications 
that  would  tell  us  more  about  the  life  of  traders  residing  in  the  various 
commercia. 

Archaeological  proof  of  extension  of  trade  can  be  gained  from  the 
Graeco-Roman  lamp  discovered  at  Pong  Tuk  in  Lower  Thailand, 
and  from  Antonine  coins  recently  unearthed  by  French  savants  in 
Cochin-China.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  define  with  certainty  the  route 
by  which  Roman  coins  found  in  China  travelled.  The  nineteen  coins 
found  in  the  Province  of  Shan-si  would  more  probably  be  assigned  to 


ROMAN  DISH  (FRAGMENT)  WITH  GRAFFITO  LOTUS  FLOWER  DESIGN  •  PRE- 
ARRETINE  PERIOD  :  FOUND  IN  INDIA  (ARIKAMEDU)  NEAR  POND [CHERRY 


the  north  land  route.  By  the  third  century,  however,  both  China  and 
Rome  were  aware  of  the  barbarians  beating  at  the  gate,  and  with  the 
invasions  trade  waned  and  dwindled.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Dr.  Wheeler's 
excellent  start,  if  followed  up,  cannot  fail  to  yield  fruitful  results. 

Communicated  by  V.  S.  Swaminathan. 


SUCCESS  OF  THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR 

OVER  thirty  thousand  persons  visited  the  Seventh  Antique 
Dealers'  Fair  at  Grosvenor  House  from  June  1  ith  to  June  27th 
last,  almost  double  the  attendance  recorded  for  the  last  Fair,  held  in 
1938.  'From  the  point  of  view  of  trade,  it  was  the  most  successfuf 
ever  held,'  says  the  report,  'and  inquiries  for  space  in  the  1948  Fair 
are  still  coming  in.'  During  the  course  of  the  exhibition,  visits  were 
paid  by  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen,  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Mary,  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Royal  and  T.R.H.  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Gloucester.  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Alice,  Countess  of  Athlone,  per 
formed  the  opening  ceremony. 

Several  exhibits  were  acquired  for  the  National  Collections.  The 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  bought  a  Queen  Anne  gilt  table  by  the 
Royal  cabinet-maker  James  Moore,  which  a  hundred  years  ago  came 
out  of  Stowe  House  and  quite  recently  turned  up  at  a  sale  in  North- 
amptonshire, and  also  a  silver-gilt  salver  of  1717  bearing  the  arms  of 
Lord  Irvine  and,  most  unusual,  the  signature  of  the  engraver,  Joseph 
Sympson.  The  Melbourne  Museum,  Australia,  acquired  a  Queen 
Anne  settee,  with  exquisite  floral  tapestry  attributed  to  Vanderbank, 
the  Royal  master-weaver,  which  was  made  for  the  Lord  North  family, 
and  its  companion  settee  went  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
For  the  Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery  was  bought  a  fine  William  and  Mary 
period  walnut  bureau. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  The  Connoisseur  Souvenir  of  The  Seventh 
Antique  Dealers'  Fair  was  received  with  flattering  enthusiasm,  and  of 
the  edition  available  very  few  copies  were  left.  For  those  few  which 
remain,  early  application  should  be  made  to  The  Publisher  of  The 
Connoisseur,  28  and  30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.i. 


REGINALD  EVES,  R.A.,  MEMORIAL  EXHIBITION 

FINE  portrait  painters  are  born  and  not  made.  An  artist  either 
wants  to  be  a  face-painter,  and  is  inspired  by  the  infinite  variety  of 
human  features,  or  regards  portrait  painting  as  an  ingenious  craft  or 
trade  which,  if  he  is  slick  enough,  will  bring  him  a  fortune. 

In  the  course  of  a  fairly  long  professional  life,  Reginald  Eves  must 
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have  painted  nearly  everybody  of  importance  in  the  contemporary 
English  scene — statesmen,  soldiers  and  sailors,  poets,  novelists,  law- 
yers, doctors,  actors  and  financiers,  but  the  remarkable  fact  remains 
that,  in  spite  of  his  large  catalogue  of  celebrities,  I  cannot  recall  an 
Eves  portrait  without  genuine  merit.  This,  when  one  thinks  of  average 
face-painting,  is  very  praiseworthy.  The  reason  is  that  the  artist  never 
lost  that  enthusiasm  for,  and  anxiety  about,  his  work.  That  he  had 
great  confidence  in  himself  there  was  no  doubt,  but  it  was  a  confidence 
tempered  by  self-criticism,  and  the  wisdom  to  refer  back  to  the  old  mas- 
ters. Just  for  the  purposes  of  study  he  would  copy  these,  even  late  in  life. 

With  Eves  a  commission  was  not  just  a  mere  date  in  a  diary,  but  an 
exciting  occasion;  and  he  approached  his  task  with  mingled  courage 
and  doubt  rather  as  if  he  were  about  to  run  a  race  and  was  not  sure 
absolutely  that  he  could  win.  It  was  probably  this  nervous  tension, 
plus  intense  powers  of  concentration,  that  brought  to  Eves  so  many 
victories  in  the  field  of  portrait  painting.  His  genius  for  being  able  to 
seize  upon  essentials  and  render  a  vital  impression  within  the  space  of 
two  hours  was  an  astonishing  performance  to  watch.  The  idea  of 
consciously  trying  to  please  a  sitter  never  entered  Eves's  head,  but  be- 
ing so  profoundly  moved  by  character  the  very  truth  of  his  portraits 
made  them  conspicuous  in  any  exhibition. 

The  artist's  death  in  1941,  the  year  after  his  return  from  painting 
the  Generals  in  France,  was  a  great  loss  to  art,  and  the  posthumous 
exhibition  arranged  by  his  widow  at  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists'  Galleries  in  Suffolk  Street  this  September  is  a  timely  reminder 
of  the  work  of  a  very  distinguished  artist  and  charming  and  gener- 
ous man.  Posterity  must  frequently  defer  to  his  portraits  of  his  great 
contemporaries;  and  if  we  consider  the  one  of  the  octogenarian 
Thomas  Hardy,  who  could  link  hands  with  those  who  had  lived  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  the  one  of  an  infant  drawn  not  long 
before  Eves  died,  a  great  span  of  human  time  is  involved. — A.  B. 

THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 

SOME  three  hundred  and  fifty  members  and  their  guests  gathered 
at  Grosvenor  House,  Park  Lane,  W.  1,  on  May  29th,  in  support  of 
the  President,  Mr.  Malcolm  R.  Webster,  who  presided  over  the  first 
social  function  to  be  held  by  the  Association  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  The  attendance  established  a  record. 

Proposing  the  toast  of  'The  Association,'  Mr.  Leigh  Ashton,  Dir- 
ector of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  referred  to  the  co-operation 
he  had  always  received  whenever  it  had  been  necessary  for  him  to 
appeal  to  members  of  the  Association  either  for  information  or  for 
assistance  to  obtain  for  the  nation  something  they  might  even  possibly 
wish  to  acquire  for  themselves.  Upon  the  question  of  the  free  export 
of  works  of  art  from  this  country  he  felt  that  some  means  should  be 
found,  without  victimizing  either  the  buyer  or  the  seller,  of  keeping  in 
the  country  British  works  of  art  needed  for  the  national  collections. 
Referring  to  the  main  body  of  the  collections  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  he  hoped  these  would  be  brought  back  at  an  acceler- 
ated rate  now  that  they  were  at  last  getting  a  roof  on  the  building. 

Responding  to  the  toast,  Mr.  Webster  referred  to  the  expansion  of 
the  Associann;  its  relations  with  the  public  interested  in  antiquarian 
art  were  most  satisfactory,  and  with  all  organizations  with  which  it 
came  into  contact,  most  cordial. 

Mr.  J.  Ben  .ird  Perret  (Past  President)  proposed  the  toast  of 'Our 
Guests.'  and  Mr.  Frank  Mercer  (Master  of  The  Worshipful  Company 
of  Cloc  km.'kcrs)  responded. 

The  I  u-:nty-ninth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  was  held  at  Bank 
Buildings,  16  St.  James's  Street,  S.W.i,  on  Wednesday,  May  28th, 
when  the  following  Officers  and  Councillors  were  elected:  Officers — 
Mr.  Philip  Blairman  (President),  Messrs  Leslie  Godden,  Richard  M. 
Norton  (S.J.  Phillips)  and  Alfred  W.  R.  Thomas  (Vice-Presidents), 
Mr.  H.  Morton  Lee  (Treasurer).  Councillors— Messrs.  Hugh  L.  Agnew, 
David  Black,  W.  S.  Bell  (Aberdeen),  T.  Leonard  Crow  (Tewkes- 
bury), Robert  A.  Kern  (Hotspur  Ltd.),  Harold  L.  Leger,  Ronald  F. 
Lock,  Thomas  H.  W.  Lumley,  David  Manheim  (D.  M.  &  P.  Man- 
heim),  Sydney  L.  Moss,  Amyas  Phillips  (Phillips  of  Hitchin  Ltd.), 
Stanley  J.  Pratt  (Pratt  &  Sons  Ltd.),  Thomas  E.  Starling  (represent- 


ing Harrods  Ltd.),  and  S.  W.  Wolsey.  Mr.  Leslie  Perkins  (Albert 
Amor  Ltd.)  and  Messrs.  Roth,  Manby  &  Co.  were  elected  Auditors. 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  YEAR  BOOK  AND  DIARY 

THE  Publishers  of  The  Connoisseur  have  in  preparation  the  first 
number  of  what  is  hoped  will  prove  a  useful  annual,  handsomely 
illustrated,  The  Connoisseur  Tear  Book  and  Diary  for  ig^S.  It  is  planned 
to  cover  the  principal  art  events  of  the  previous  year,  and  will  give 
details  of  value  to  all  interested  in  the  arts  from  whatever  angle.  It 
will  contain  the  latest  information  upon  picture  galleries,  public 
museums  and  art  centres  in  London  and  the  provinces,  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  antique  art  market  from  both  the  sellers'  and  buyers' 
points  of  view,  give  particulars  of  the  nation's  acquisitions,  of  impor- 
tant art  sales,  and  of  books  published  during  the  year.  Silver  and  china 
marks  will  appear  in  full-page  charts.  Periods  and  personalities  in  old 
furniture  will  be  described,  with  a  glossary  of  terms  used  by  man- 
ufacturers and  the  trade,  and  there  will  be  a  section  dealing  with 
similar  activities  in  the  U.S.A.  The  price  will  be  one  guinea  plus 
purchase  tax. 

On  the  cover  of  the  present  issue  is  a  reproduction  of  Constable's 
Gillingham  Mill,  Dorset,  published  by  courtesy  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  The  Fiontispiece,  after  Meindert  Hobbema,  1638- 
1709,  A  Wooded  Landscape  with  Cottages,  on  canvas  48  X  38  ins.,  is  from 
an  original  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Radnor,  and  previously 
in  those  of  Lord  Malmesbury  (1876);  Lady  Cunliffe-Lister;  and  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Felix  Cassel,  Bt.  It  is  mentioned  by  Hofstede  de  Groot, 
Vol.  IV.  The  example  of  Pieter  Brueghel  the  Younger  (1564-1638) 
facing  page  28,  Return  from  the  Inn,  is  on  panel  41  X  30J  ins.,  and  shows 
the  younger  master  following  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father, 
the  elder  Pieter.  This  picture  came  from  the  collection  of  Major 
Stirling  Home  Drummond  Moray  of  Abercairny,  Perthshire,  and 
like  the  Hobbema  is  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Mr.  Eugene  Slatter. 


THE  RT.  HON.  LORD  RUSSELL  OF  KILLOWEN,  P.C.  :  BY  REGINALD  EVES, 
R.A.,  MEMORIAL  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  R.B.A.  GALLERIES,  SUFFOLK  ST. 
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NEW    BOOKS  REVIEWED 


FRENCH  TAPESTRY 
Edited  by  Andre  Lejard 
With  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Monochrome 
(London:  Paul  Elek.  Royal  4to.  £i  15s.  net) 

THE  exhibition  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  this  year 
was  for  its  many  thousands  of  visitors  a  revelation  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  weaver's  craft.  The  afterglow  of  its  splendours  is 
Drilhantly  reflected  in  this  entrancing  book. 

Londoners  have  seen  in  the  series  of  French  tapestries  covering  six 
:enturies  one  of  the  world's  greatest  achievements  in  the  whole  his- 
ory  of  art,  beginning  with  the  oldest,  and  fortunately  complete,  series 
depicting  scenes  from  the  Apocalypse,  the  particular  glory  of  the 
\ngers  Museum.  This  prodigious  work,  comprising  seventy  different 
ubjects,  dating  from  the  last  years  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  is 
assumed  to  be  the  work  of  Nicolas  Bataille  of  Paris  after  cartoons  by 
fean  de  Bruges. 

Not  all  the  authors  of  these  early  masterpieces  are  known  by  name. 
The  designer  of  the  famous  series  known  as  The  Lady  with  the  Unicorn, 
lating  from  about  15 10,  and  possibly  the  supreme  treasure  of  the 
Dluny  Museum,  is  still  anonymous.  Says  one  of  the  contributors  to  this 
300k:  'The  meaning  of  the  strange  and  mystic  theme  is  not  fully  under- 
tood.'  It  is  indeed  as  great  a  mystery  as  the  name  of  the  artist,  though 
i  plausible  guess  is  that  five  of  them  may  represent  the  five  senses.  One 
anusual  feature  of  this  group  is  that  the  backgrounds,  instead  of  being 
he  more  frequent  blue  or  green,  are  red.  At  the  late  exhibition  these 
.apestries  were  undoubtedly  the  centre  of  attraction  in  the  entire  dis- 
slay,  and  wrought  their  spell  upon  every  beholder.  A  full-page  colour 
eproduction  of  one  of  them  enhances  the  charm  of  the  volume  which 
s  the  subject  of  our  review. 

The  first  chapter,  by  M.  Guillaume  Janneau,  former  General 
\dministrator  of  the  Mobilier  National,  gives  a  fully  detailed  account 
♦f  the  technique  of  tapestry  weaving,  and  is  therefore  an  admirable 
oreliminary  to  proper  understanding  of  the  subject.  The  two  types  of 
land-loom  are  described  and,  though  the  structures  differ  slightly, 
he  methods  of  working  are  identical.  These  are  the  horizontal  frame 
idapted  to  low-warp  weaving,  as  practised  in  Flanders,  and  the  high- 
varp  frame  standing  vertically,  which  is  specifically  French.  The 
>roductions  of  the  latter  were  generally  more  costly  and,  in  their 
arlier  forms,  before  the  lead  passed  temporarily  to  Flanders,  were 
egarded  as  of  superior  merit. 

Besides  giving  essential  information  on  the  more  material  side  of 
manufacture  M.  Janneau  is  rightly  critical  of  what  is  and  what  is  not 
jitable  to  tapestry  design,  the  principles  of  which  were  established 
:om  the  start.  He  condemns  as  an  absurdity  the  later  practice  of 
ranslating  painted  pictures  into  loom  work,  either  slavishly  imitated 
r  otherwise  unrelated  to  the  necessary  requirements  of  the  process. 
Jor,  we  may  add,  should  they  be  looked  at  in  the  same  way.  Exam- 
les  of  such  anomalies  occur  in  the  products  of  the  Beauvais  work- 
tops of  between  1830  and  1870  which,  'though  masterpieces  of  skilful 
raftsmanship,  remain  within  the  dominion  of  artistic  fake.'  A  true 
apestry  must  comply  with  the  fundamental  principle,  namely,  that 
:he  appearance  of  the  completed  product  should  be  expressive  of  the 
lethod  used  in  fashioning  it.'  In  other  words,  a  tapestry  must  look  as 
P  it  were  woven,  its  composition  and  general  lines  showing  the  weft 
tinning  at  right  angles  to  the  warp.  It  is,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  uni- 
ersal  principle  governing  all  the  arts. 

In  his  discussion  on  the  various  changes  which  led  to  such  imita- 

ons,  M.  Janneau  tells  us  that  'the  revolution  which  turned  tapestry 
lto  imitations  of  paintings  should  not  as  usually  supposed  be  imputed 
3  Lebrun  [even  though  he  was  in  supreme  authority],  but  rather  laid 
J  the  charge  of  Pierre  Mignard  and  Coypel' — a  deterioration  which 
'as  to  be  emphasized  and  confirmed  by  such  fashionable  painters 
■  Oudry,  de  Troy  and  Leprince. 

In  such  a  book  as  this,  dealt  with  in  sections,  by  a  team  of  leading 


experts,  but  in  independent  essays,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  certain 
amount  of  overlapping.  The  historical  groundwork  is  covered  by 
more  than  one  writer,  but  by  having  the  essential  facts  repeatedly 
impressed  on  his  mind,  the  reader  benefits  in  the  end. 

The  function  of  tapestry  as  interior  decoration  is  interpreted  by  M. 
Pierre  Verlet,  of  the  Louvre  Museum.  Apart  from  altar-cloths  and 
other  ecclesiastical  hangings,  its  origin  lay  in  the  necessity  to  cover 
bare  stone  walls,  to  veil  unsightliness  and  to  keep  out  draughts. 
Brightly  coloured  hangings  which  were  portable  were  the  most  ready 
means  of  lending  a  festive  air  to  a  room.  Tapestried  chambers  with 
woven  legends  and  stories  were  much  in  favour  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  together  with  bed-covers  and  curtains,  and  such  subjects  were 
succeeded  by  or  mingled  with  verdures  or  'greeneries.'  Tapestries 
were  also  used  as  street  decorations  on  festal  occasions.  Late  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century  tapestry  came  into  a  new  use  as  furniture 
coverings  and  upholstery. 

Following,  comes  an  excellent  historical  sketch  by  Gislaine  Yver,  of 
the  Objets  d' 'Art  department  of  the  Louvre,  giving  details  of  changes 
and  modifications  of  techniques  according  to  fashion  or  usage.  We  are 
made  to  realize  forcibly  the  contrast  between  the  styles  and  subject- 
matter  of  the  medieval  weavers  and  the  products  of  the  Gobelins 
factory.  In  contemplating  the  exquisite  'poesies'  of  the  former  period, 
the  beautiful  pastorals,  the  sentimental  allegories,  the  rose-gardens, 
the  sheep-shearings  and  the  vintages;  the  landscapes,  the  hunting- 
scenes  and  the  open-air  concerts,  in  all  of  which  the  figures  are  seen  as 
'close-ups'  against  backgrounds  starred  and  spangled  with  flowers,  so 
typically  French,  we  cannot  withhold  our  wonder  at  the  gaiety  and 
irrepressible  spirit  of  the  weavers  at  a  time  when  France  was  being 
devastated  from  end  to  end  during  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  Doubt- 
less it  was  this  devastation  which  led  to  the  supremacy  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Flemish  weavers,  until  the  revival  of  the  art,  tentatively 
brought  about  by  Francis  I  at  the  workshops  of  Fontainebleau,  to  be 
re-established  permanently  under  the  patronage  of  Henri  IV,  who 
had  invoked  the  assistance  of  artisans  from  the  Low  Countries. 

Another  chapter  in  the  story  is  added  with  the  foundation  of  the 
Beauvais  factor  y,  when  the  taste  for  exotic  fashions  prevailed.  After  a 
surfeit  of  the  Triumphs  of  Louis  XIV  and  the  Hunting  Scenes  of 
Louis  XV,  a  whole  succession  of  Chinoiseries,  allegories,  Classical  and 
Biblical  scenes,  romantic  and  legendary  stories,  animal  combats, 
idylls  and  grotesques  accompanied  by  jumbles  of  ornamental  themes 
often  ponderous  in  the  extreme,  poured  out  endlessly.  The  'operatic' 
style  reigned  supreme. 

The  same  tastes  were  shared  by  the  Gobelins  factory,  founded  in 
1662,  the  output  of  which  was  at  its  foundation  reserved  exclusively 
for  the  use  of  the  royal  residences.  This  factory,  like  the  Beauvais,  has  a 
chapter  to  itself,  which  carries  the  history  of  tapestry  up  to  the  mid- 
Nineteenth  Century.  Although  founded  two  years  before  the  Beauvais 
workshop,  M.  Weigert's  chapter  on  the  latter  is  given  precedence  to 
that  on  the  Gobelins,  which  is  admirably  expounded  by  M.  Georges 
Fontaine,  of  the  Louvre  Museum.  After  the  sunset  glories  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  so  charmingly  embodied  in  the  weavings  of  designs  by 
Boucher  and  his  followers,  the  art  fell  into  its  very  nadir  of  decadence 
in  the  productions  of  the  Second  Empire.  One  example  is  sufficient  to 
characterize  them  all.  In  referring  to  the  series  of  Portraits  of  Artists  in 
the  Galerie  d'Apollon  at  the  Louvre,  M.  Fontaine  castigates  them  as 
'the  paltriest  and  ugliest  decorative  scheme  in  the  world.'  One  cannot 
but  approve  such  forthright  words. 

There  remain  to  mention  the  articles  by  Juliette  Niclausseon  ".'he 
Savonnerie  (the  manufactory  of  carpets),  and  that  on  the  attemi  s  at 
a  'revival'  of  tapestry  by  such  'modernist'  French  artists  as  Br.  que, 
Lurcat,  Gromaire,  Marchand,  Matisse  and  Picasso.  Their  efforts  are 
reviewed  critically  by  M.  Guillaume  Jeanneau,  who  has  done  his  best 
for  them,  but  without  imparting  much  enthusiasm.  The  examples  illus- 
trated give  us  no  pleasure  to  contemplate.  Some  of  these  productions 
are  crudity  itself.  As  M.  Jeanneau  says,  'On  the  technical  plane,  any 
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renovation  of  the  art  must  rest  upon  experience  and  the  analysis  of 
the  masterpieces  of  the  past,  and  not  upon  any  given  aesthetic 
formula.'  And  this  view  we  strongly  endorse. 

The  many  large  and  splendid  colour-plates,  some  of  them  folding,  in 
this  book,  and  the  admirable  half-tones,  make  it  an  indispensable 
work  of  reference  as  well  as  a  delight  to  the  eyes. — H.  G.  F. 

PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  ON  THE  BACKS  OF 
NATIONAL  GALLERY  PICTURES 

With  a  preface  and  notes  by  Martin  Davies 

(London:  National  Gallery  Publications.  Illustrated.  12s.  6d.  net) 

THOUGH  an  independent  study,  complete  in  itself,  this  fits  well 
into  that  section  of  the  National  Gallery's  publications  of  which 
Sir  Kenneth  Clark's  brace  of  volumes  of  Details  from  the  National  Gal- 
lery are  prominent  examples.  It  arouses  an  equivalent  curiosity  and  is, 
if  anything,  the  more  instructive  for  the  simple  reason  that  very  few  of 
the  items  illustrated  are  in  the  least  familiar  to  the  public.  The  (un- 
questionably English)  reverse  of  the  Wilton  Diptych  is  an  exception, 
and  one  that  in  quality  far  excels  most  of  the  other  matters  with  which 
Mr.  Martin  Davies  here  concerns  himself.  As  he  properly  admits,  the 
majority  of  these  'pictures  on  the  backs  of  pictures'  would  be  of  little 
consequence  apart  from  their  context.  Some,  in  Mr.  Davies's  phrase, 
are  mere  'scribbles,'  never  intended  for  the  public  eye;  others  are 
rather  rough  sketches  tried  out  on  the  first  available  surface;  others 
again  are  purely  decorative  designs  or  subject-matter  by  hands  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  masters  whose  touch  is  evident  on  the  obverse  of 
the  works.  Not  more  than  a  few  of  the  reverses  themselves  graduate 
as  works  of  art;  but  their  interest  as  documents  is  undeniable,  and  it 
may  even  be  that  in  one  or  two  cases  more  could  be  deduced  from 
them  than  even  so  acute  a  researcher  as  Mr.  Davies  has  been  able  to 
accomplish.  For  example,  the  'irrelevant'  object  in  Plate  7  is  almost 
certainly  a  clumsily  scrawled  coat-of-arms;  while  the  'scribble'  of 
Plate  39  might  have  been  more  truly  described  as  a  caricature-head, 
not  altogether  devoid  of  cleverness.  Incidentally,  there  is,  to  the  right 
of  this  head,  and  adjoining  the  dimensional  scale,  a  rough  outline 
which,  to  me  at  any  rate,  has  something  of  the  air  of  a  headpiece  and 
might  just  possibly  be  worth  considering  from  an  armourer's  viewpoint. 
Altogether,  this  finely  illustrated  book  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
National  Gallery's  publications. — F.  G.  R. 

RECONSTRUCTION  AND  THE  HOME 
By  Howard  Robertson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  S.A.D.G. 
(The  Studio  Ltd.  Illustrated.  7s.  6d.  net) 

THIS  book  originated  in  a  series  of  articles  in  Art  and  Industry,  and 
clearly  expounds  some  very  important  aspects  of  a  very  impor- 
tant subject.  One's  response  to  it  is  largely  conditioned  by  one's 
response  to  the  more  recent  developments  that  have  led  to  a  present 
conception  of  'applying  skilled  design  to  buildings  of  the  utility 
class.'  Admitting  the  very  considerable  difficulties  and  limitations — 
limitations  to  some  extent  here  overcome — one  may  still  be  forgiven 
for  thinking  that  the  prosecution  of  the  'utilities'  has  already  led  us 
into  the  .<rip  of  an  unnecessarily  grim  formalism.  To  the  present 
reviewer,  it  all  seems  rather  bleak  and  generally  suggestive  of  a  san- 
atorium; but  Mr.  Howard  Robertson  knows  his  subject,  and  wisely 
concedes  that  'many  apparently  modern  designs  have  a  prototype  in 
the  past,'  with  the  corollary  that  'old  and  new  pieces,  provided  that 
they  are  of  equal  quality,  and  are  in  the  same  key,  can  be  used 
successfully  in  the  same  ensemble. '  This  is  true  enough;  and,  though 
his  illustrations  give  but  little  hint  of  it,  Mr.  Robertson  can  even  spare 
a  word  in  favour  of  the  'room  dominated  by  a  pleasant  Period 
atmosphere.'  As  a  purely  personal  opinion,  however,  the  reviewer  is 
open  to  admit  that  he  would  gladly  exchange  many  of  the  'stream- 
lined' and  beautifully  balanced  interiors,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Robertson, 
for  something  'warmer'  and  less  'inhuman'  in  effect.  Taste  and  the 
times  being  what  they  have  unfortunately  become,  one's  setting  can 
be  too  contemporary  for  visual  comfort.  All  the  same,  there  is  matter 


for  attentive  consideration  in  Mr.  Robertson's  book,  which  is  a  seriom 
attempt  to  grapple  with  problems  that  must  be  solved  if  we  are  to 
retain  any  vestiges  of  culture  or  even  of  civilization. 

It  is  a  minor  point,  but  when  Mr.  Robertson  describes  a  somewhat 
revolutionary  modern  architect  as  'melting  certain  ideas  in  the 
crucible  of  a  mind  with  a  blue  flame'  one  wonders  whether  he  invite; 
a  comparison  with  the  'hard  gem-like  flame'  of  Walter  Pater  ?  Perhapi 
not — though  there  are  moments  when  one  sees  the  'Moderns'  as  th< 
New  Aesthetes,  whatever  the  late  Mr.  Wilde  would  have  though, 
about  it.— F.  G.  R. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  MODEL  TANKS 
By  Richard  Chick 
ARCHITECTURAL  MODELS 
By  Robert  Forman 
(The  Studio  Ltd.  'Make  it  Yourself  Books.  Illustrated. 
Each  3s.  net) 

IN  expiation  of  divers  literary  gambols,  the  writer  of  this  revic 
once  edited  a  book  a  feature  of  which  was  a  number  of  those  'e> 
ploded'  and  'cut-away'  diagrams  that  so  tellingly  expose  the  entrai 
of  civilization  to  the  public  curiosity.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  subt 
satisfaction  in  seeing  how  a  liner  would  look  if  neatly  sliced  in  hal 
without  the  slightest  derangement  of  her  seaworthiness;  or  an  aircra 
flying  serenely  on  her  course  oblivious  of  a  neatly  lettered  disintei 
ration  at  a  high  altitude.  Here,  indeed,  we  have  a  specialized  hranc 
of  draughtsmanship,  applicable  in  another  phase  to  the  actual  coil 
struction  of  such  models  as  those  dealt  with  in  the  'Make  it  Yourself 
handbooks.  How  to  Make  Model  Tanks  may  seem  remote  from  co  I 
noisseurship,  but  it  even  falls  into  that  perspective  when  it  is  seen  M 
a  contemporary  extension  of  the  ancient  craft  of  toy-making:  hel 
using  the  word  'toy'  in  its  time-honoured  general  application  and  I 
no  means  as  necessarily  implying  something  for  the  delectation 
young.  Those  who  wish  to  make  model  tanks  cheaply  and,  in  th< 
way,  efficiently  can  scarcely  fail  to  benefit  by  taking  Mr.  Chick's  cle. 
and  practical  advice. 

Somewhat  nearer  in  theme  to  connoisscurship  is  Mr.  Forma); 
exposition  of  how  to  make  Architectural  Models.  Here  again  the  coun^ 
given  by  word  and  illustration  is  strictly  practical  and  should  pres<  I 
no  difficulty  to  anyone  of  the  'handy'  sort.  If  the  buildings  concern 
are  mainly  of  the  blocked  or  'packing-case'  order  characteristic, 
this  grave  new  world  of  ours,  one  is  faced  by  the  obvious  fact  th. 
just  now,  models  of  such  a  description  have  their  uses;  but  a  mast< 
of  Mr.  Forman's  advice  should  enable  the  reader  to  adapt  and  extel 
it  to  other  and,  in  some  cases,  more  gracious  architectural  fori 
Beginners  should  find  it  helpful  and  suggestive. — W.  R. 

THE  HUNTERS  AND  THE  HUNTED 
By  Sacheverell  Sitwell 
Illustrated 

(London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  Ltd.  15s.  net) 

MR.  SITWELL'S  evocative  gifts  are  in  full  flower  as  he  discoui  | 
of  the  many  subjects  treated  in  this  rambling  gallimaufrey. 
hunt  and  are  hunted  so  restlessly  that  we  have  to  pause  with  1 
now  and  then  to  take  breath  in  Hoffmann's  beer-cellar,  and  h 
hands  (if  we  may)  with  that  fantastic  dreamer's  imaginary  loves 
The  things  that  have  occupied  Mr.  Sitwell's  mind  'in  the  contj 
ding  months  of  years  of  war'  are  so  multifarious  as  to  embrace  vil 
to  the  Palace  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors  and  the  castles  depicted 
the  miniaturist  of  Les  Tres  Riches  Heures.  the  romance  of  pictu  9 
horses,  the  hunts  of  Emperors  and  Kings  from  Maximilian  I  d 
Louis  XV,  detailed  from  the  evidence  of  the  noble  tapestries  di  h 
cated  to  their  glories,  the  'periods'  of  that  solemn  buffoon  Picassc  x 
whose  works  he  assigns  'a  kind  of  famished  poetry'  (famished  indi  i 
if  poetry  it  can  be  called),  an  Etruscan  mirror,  the  Tulip  Reig:  ai 
Achmed  III,  music,  from  Mozart  to  Bernard  van  Dieren,  a  lenti? 
disquisition  or  rather  rhapsody  on  the  gorgeously  apparelled  b  i 
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CHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  IN  1673  :  FROM  THE  PRINT  BY  DAVID  LOGGAN  :  ILLUSTRATION  IN  .-1  CHRIST  CHCRCH  MISCELLANY,  BY  W.  G.  HISCOCK 


rom  the  pages  of  Gould's  prodigious  ornithological  works,  Magnas- 
:o's  paintings  (a  family  predilection),  Harlequins,  Clowns,  the  Pre- 
raphaelites,  nineteenth-century  fashion-plates,  Shepherd  Kings, 
aegro  tribes  and  Lord  knows  what  besides.  In  the  middle  of  these 
orilliant  'flash-backs'  the  author  has  written,  'What  we  are  witnessing 
<n  these  pages  is  as  though  we  looked  into  mirrors  that  reflect  each 
other  from  every  corner  of  the  scene.  They  are  permutations  or 
Tietamorphoses  of  the  imagination  put  on  paper.'  Mr.  Sitwell,  being 
a  devourer  of  recondite  libraries,  has  a  special  flair  for  all  that  is  most 
"anciful  in  art,  in  literature  ana  in  history,  and  the  figures  who  flit 
across  his  rainbow-tinted  pages  are  no  less  fantastic  than  the  events 
:hey  set  in  motion.  He  is  also  master  of  the  apt  phrase.  A  single 
example  of  his  power  to  evoke  a  vivid  impression  of  an  entire  scene 
may  be  given.  'Innsbruck,  where  the  mountains  stand  half  into  the 
iky  at  the  end  of  every  street.'  One  must  be  grateful  to  be  taken  out 
of  our  depressing  realities  into  Mr.  Sitwell's  charmed  world. — E.  C. 


A  CHRIST  CHURCH  MISCELLANY 
By  W.  G.  Hiscock,  Assistant  Librarian,  Christ  Church 
(Printed  for  the  Author  at  the  University  Press,  Oxford.  2 is.  net) 

THIS  Miscellany  consists  of  'New  Chapters  on  the  Architects, 
Craftsmen,  Statuary,  Plate,  Bells,  Furniture,  Clocks,  Plays,  The 
Library  and  other  Buildings.'  A  comprehensive  programme  indeed! 
The  author's  researches  among  the  Christ  Church  documents  hitherto 
(unexamined  have  brought  to  light  much  information  that  is  both  new 
and  valuable.  His  book,  dealing  as  it  does  mainly  with  the  fabric,  its 
Ibuilders  and  its  appurtenances,  is  therefore  supplementary  to  H.  L. 
Thompson's  Christ  Church,  which  deals  with  its  personnel  and  scholars, 
lit  is  a  work  of  tireless  patience  and  much  erudition.  Since  a  certain 
amount  of  the  original  material  in  the  shape  of  disbursement  records 
has  been  lost  (much  of  it  had  been  appropriated  by  Anthony  Wood), 
the  author  has  had  to  apply  his  ingenuity  to  fill  the  gaps  by  inference, 
and  in  this  he  almost  invariably  exercises  a  wise  discretion.  One 
instance  in  which  his  conclusions  are  being  disputed  is  that  in  which 
he  says  'contrary  to  the  general  belief,  large  pieces  of  sixteenth- 
century  silver  plate  made  as  gifts  from  Christ  Church  to  men  like 
Archbishop  Whitgift  and  Lord  Burghley  were  the  work  of  Oxford 
■and  not  London  goldsmiths.'  Incidentally,  this  particular  chapter  is  a 
.reprint  of  a  contribution  by  the  author  to  The  Connoisseur  for 


September  1944.  But  other  claims  seem  to  be  made  good.  In  his  chap- 
ter on  that  versatile  Dean,  Henry  Aldrich,  whose  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  engravings  has  also  been  dealt  with  in  The  Connoisseur  by  Mr. 
Hiscock,  the  author  tells  us  much  about  this  great  benefactor  who 
was  Book  Collector,  Musician  and  Architect.  His  design  for  Trinity 
College  Chapel  was  actually  vetted  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and 
carried  out  with  hardly  any  modifications.  Mr.  Hiscock  believes  that 
the  Trinity  carvings  usually  associated  with  the  name  of  Grinling 
Gibbons,  on  the  evidence  of  Celia  Fiennes  (c.  1695),  are  more  probably 
the  work  of  Jonathan  Maine  (like  Gibbons,  a  Londoner).  Mr.  His- 
cock also  places  to  the  credit  of  Aldrich  the  design  for  the  Queen's 
College  Library.  The  same  distinguished  architect  added  to  his 
laurels  a  few  years  later  with  the  excellent  Wren-like  'Church  of  All 
Saints.' 

The  story  of  the  buildings  unfolds  itself  progressively  from  the 
founding  of  the  Cardinal  (Wolsey)  College  in  1525  and,  says  the 
author,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  intended  to  endow  it  with  a 
library.  The  Royal  Foundation  by  Henry  VIII  of  Christ  Church 
dates  from  1546,  but  religious  strife  was  hardly  helpful  in  establishing 
a  library  for  some  years  to  come.  It  seems  probable  from  Mr.  His- 
cock's  citation  of  a  note  by  Archbishop  Parker  that  the  College 
Library  dates  from  1563,  though  the  books  did  not  begin  to  appear 
till  1 58 1,  and  then  only  as  gifts  from  members  upon  taking  their 
degree,  the  first  Keeper  or  Librarian  being  mentioned  in  1599.  In 
those  days  all  the  books  were  chained,  but  in  spite  of  this  precaution 
thefts  were  scandalously  frequent.  In  this  chapter,  and  in  another 
entitled  Lost  Books,  we  learn  what  some  of  the  treasures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Libraries  were.  In  1737,  Archbishop  William  Wake  bequeathed 
to  Christ  Church  the  whole  of  his  library  of  five  thousand  volumes, 
a  vast  number  for  those  days,  and  the  last  great  gift  of  its  kind. 

Another  great  benefactor  was  General  John  Guise,  who  by  his  will 
of  1 760  left  a  remarkable  collection  of  pictures  and  drawings  to  the 
Library.  Many  of  these  are  of  considerable  importance  (some  of  them 
are  illustrated),  the  drawings  being  especially  beautiful.*  Unl-  tun- 
ately,  many  of  the  paintings  were  all  but  ruined,  between  17  j  and 
1773,  by  the  remorseless  'renovations'  applied  by  an  inexpert  C  ':rman 
picture  restorer. 

Mr.  Hiscock  devotes  a  very  detailed  chapter  to  an  account  of  the 
Plays  acted  at  the  College,  to  the  performances  by  the  Philothespians 

*  These  collections  have  illustrated  catalogues  to  themselves  in  separate 
publications. 
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and  their  successors  of  the  O.U.D.S.  In  one  instance  we  read  of  a 
performance  of  The  Royal  Slave,  by  William  Cartwright  (1636),  what 
time  Inigo  Jones  devised  the  setting,  and  Henry  Lawes  provided  the 
Mustek,  much  to  the  admiration  of  King  Charles  I,  Ben  Jonson  and 
the  young  John  Evelyn.  Unfortunately,  many  fine  plays  and  much 
music,  to  say  nothing  of  books,  appear  to  have  been  irretrievably  lost. 

Mr.  Hiscock  has  brought  scores  of  good  things  from  his  storehouse, 
but  I,  for  one,  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  in  Cardinal  Wolsey's 
Chair  (illustrated  opposite  p.  152).  I  should  say  it  was  not  a  day 
earlier  than  the  first  years  of  the  XVII  Century.  A  word  must  be  said 
in  praise  of  the  numerous  plates,  sixty-nine  of  them,  all  of  great  interest 
and  value  to  students  of  the  arts,  and  there  are  yet  ten  more  illus- 
trations in  the  text.  The  volume  is  beautifully  set  up  and  printed, 
one  of  the  last  works  of  Dr.  John  Johnson  before  his  retirement  from 
the  Oxford  University  Press,  and  its  publication  marks  the  Quater- 
centenary  of  Henry  VIII  Foundation  of  Christ  Church. — H.  G.  F. 

PREFACE  TO  AN  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ART,  1945 
By  A.  Philip  McMahon 
(University  of  Chicago  Press) 

THE  author  of  this  well-presented  'Preface'  is  unable  to  accept  the 
prevailing  attitude  of  philosophical  idealism  towards  art;  and, 
although  he  has  written  primarily  for  his  American  compatriots, 
there  is  much  to  recommend  this  book  to  the  art  philosophers  of 
Europe — if  there  are  any  left.  Even  if  they  disagree  with  his  conclu- 
sions they  must,  as  philosophers,  take  notice  of  his  challenge. 

Primarily  it  is  a  definite  and  well-directed  tilt  against  the  protagon- 
ists of  the  German  idealist  theory  of  art;  and  is  fought  upon  the  issue 
that  'The  customary  theory  of  art  entertained  by  cultivated,  as  well 
as  by  popular,  opinion  in  America  is  not  simply  European,  it  is 
definitely  German  in  origin' — and  fallacious. 

Whether  or  not  we  (not  being  Americans)  are  prepared  to  allow 
that  there  is  need  for  a  specifically  American  outlook  on  art,  we  have 
to  admit  it  was  high  time  the  bluff  of  German  art  philosophy  was 
called.  And  the  author  has  called  it  by  postulating  a  democratic  atti- 
tude towards  art,  based  upon  sound  arguments  marshalled  eruditely. 

Concisely  and  directly  he  has  demonstrated  how  'The  Academy' 
was  instituted  to  improve  the  social  prestige  of  artists;  and,  to  support 
their  claims,  the  concept  of  beaux-arts  was  evolved.  The  field  of  aes- 
thetics was  developed  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  ensued.  He 
discounts  the  rationalistic  idealism  of  Descartes,  Locke,  Spinoza, 
Leibnitz,  Berkeley  and  Kant;  as  also  the  romantic  idealism  of  Schiller, 
Schlegel,  Fichte  and  otheis.  The  teachings  of  both  groups  are  con- 
trasted with  the  views  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Plotinus  and  Aristotle,  in 
whose  philosophies  are  found  no  grounds  for  the  usual  German 
idealist  interpretations. 

The  author  defines  the  term  'Art'  as  signifying  'the  techniques  or 
arts  of  design' — asserting  that  it  'does  not  and  cannot  include  positive 
aesthetic  value  in  conspicuous  degree  as  an  essential  attribute,'  so  war- 
ranting the  belief  that  aesthetic  judgments  can  be  (or  should  be)  exer- 
cised wii  I  ^gard  to  works  of  art.  He  comes  to  grips  with  the  romantic 
idealists,  according  to  the  romantic  view,  based  on  the  beaux-arts 
doctrine,  when  a  man  calls  himself  an  artist  and  believes  that  his 
technique  necessarily  produces  beautiful  things,  he  is  a  privileged 
creature.  He  is  a  law  unto  himself,  as  independent  of  human  con- 
trol as  a  flood  or  a  cyclone.'  Against  such  a  belief  he  directly 
opposes:  Since  works  of  art  are  not  the  products  of  blind,  irrational 
force,  an  provides  no  evidence  that  such  is  the  way  of  the  artist.  As  a 
technician  he  respects  his  material  and  works  according  to  a  rational 
procedure.  As  one  who  practises  the  arts  of  design,  the  artist  produces 
a  durable,  vivid,  significant  record  of  human  experience,  and  what  he 
makes  testifies  to  human  freedom  from  slavery  perpetual  and  com- 
plete. Art  does  not  flourish  through  the  suffering  and  death  of  the 
artist's  fellow-men;  the  artist  prospers  through  contributing  to  the 
happiness  of  the  living.' 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  give  here  a  full  resume  of  the  whole 
book.  It  is  certainly  a  work  by  the  perusal  of  which  every  artist  and 
designer  would  benefit;  for,  as  we  understand  its  content,  it  takes  art 


right  out  of  the  category  of  the  mere  luxuries  of  life  or  its  aesthetic 
embellishment,  and  settles  it  comfortably  in  the  field  of  practical  I 
sense  satisfaction.  The  author,  although  he  admits  the  presence  of 
aesthetic  qualities  in  a  work  of  art,  insists  on  other  qualities  also.  'It 
will  invariably  present  a  pattern  of  sensations,  and  these  will  be  vivid 
as  well  as  persistent.  The  pattern  is  in  every  case  produced  by  a  tech-  f 
nique  connected  with  drawing.  That  means  some  human  being,  alive  J 
like  ourselves  when  he  made  it,  preserved  there  a  record  of  selections  J 
and  preferences,  a  judgment  of  what  he  and  his  fellows  found  valuable 
in  experience.' 

In  these  post-war  years,  when  we  are  faced  (so  much  more  urgently 
than  is  America)  with  the  task  of  building  a  new  world,  we  may  well 
feel  a  philosophy  of  art,  based  upon  sound  principles  which  wed  art  to  | 
design,  to  be  one  of  paramount  importance.  We  have  here  been  \ 
offered  such  a  philosophy — a  well-supported  plea  for  a  democratic! 
attitude  towards  art — a  refutation  of  the  fallacies  which,  in  the  past,  J 
have  produced  so  many  self-contradictory,  confusing  and  disturbing  1 
theories,  as  well  (we  may  add)  as  a  host  of  misguided  critics  who  have  J 
swamped  the  literature  of  art  with  a  flood  of  ponderous  clap-trap[l 
which  we  could  well  do  without. — C.  G.  E.  B.  , 

1 

ROWLANDSON.  THE  LIFE  AND  ART  OF  A  BRITISH  , 

GENIUS 

By  F.  Gordon  Roe,  F.S.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 
(F.  Lewis,  Publishers,  Ltd.,  Leigh-on-Sea.  £5  5s.  net) 

ONE  of  the  more  encouraging  signs  in  the  growth  of  taste  in  ouri 
day  is  the  immensely  greater  appreciation  accorded  to  Row- 
landson,  rightly  acknowledged  in  Mr.  Roe's  book  as  a  British  genius. 
Those  of  us  who  lived  through  the  later  Victorian  days  remcmberi 
when  he  was  treated  as  an  outcast.  Happy  were  those  who  could  theru 
buy,  and  for  the  proverbial  'song,'  masterpieces  by  one  of  the  supreme 
draughtsmen,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  age.  The  prices  realized  to- 
day, if  he  could  have  foreseen  them,  would  probably  have  'staggered' 
him.  There  is  no  need  to  fear  an  adverse  answer  to  Mr.  Gordon  Roe's 
question  if  there  is  room  for  another  book  on  Rowlandson.  So  many 
drawings  by  this  prolific  master  are  available  and  now  cherished  and 
happily  preserved  in  portfolios  that  we  could  welcome  many  more 
selections  from  that  seemingly  inexhaustible  source.  Rowlandson'sl 
art  is  indeed  a  microcosm  of  his  age,  covering  the  entire  humart 
species,  and  much  else  besides.  Witty  and  observant  as  well  as  under-, 
standing,  his  restless  pen  and  brush  have  described  for  us  the  modes: 
and  manners  of  an  entire  epoch,  but  everything  he  touched  is  imbued 
with  art  and  grace.  He  could  draw  limbs  on  occasion  that  are  Michel- 
angelesque,  and  others  as  tenuous  as  those  of  cadavers;  heads  comic, 
serious,  whimsical,  beautiful  and  grotesque.  And  all  are  founded  on 
the  truth.  If  people  don't  know  how  funny  they  are,  Rowlandson  canl 
tell  them.  The  truth  is  what  others  see  in  us  and  not  we  ourselves.  ) 

Mr.  Roe  has  succeeded  brilliantly  in  what  he  set  out  to  do — 'to 
present  Rowlandson  as  a  human  fact,'  'first  and  foremost  as  a  man.' 
His  delightful  and  informing  commentary  is  a  model  for  all  those  who, 
may  be  inclined  to  follow.  He  has  recaptured  to  admiration  the  spirit 
of  those  rollicking  Georgian  days,  tuning  his  pipe  in  perfect  pitch  to 
the  Rowlandsonian  Dance  of  Life.  And  not  only  do  we  get  Rowland-) 
son  at  full  size,  but  the  supporting  figures  are  filled  in  with  a  large/ 
free  pen.  These  bear  names  inseparably  linked  with  the  greater  man's,1 
Pugin  and  Ackermann,  Gillray,  Bunbury,  Nixon  and  Wigstead  anoV 
the  young  Cruikshank  (who,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  lived  well  into 
the  present  reviewer's  lifetime),  'Peter  Pindar,'  Jack  Bannister  andi 
Henry  Angelo  and  a  score  of  others.  Messrs.  Rowlandson  and  Roe i 
vying  in  gusto,  have  together  produced  a  vivacious  panorama  0I1 
that  robust  era,  providing  inexhaustible  entertainment. 

Mr.  Roe  gives  full  recognition  to  Rowlandson's  appreciation  o: 
physical  beauty,  a  fact  at  one  time  obscured  by  too  close  a  concentra- 
tion on  the  satirical  side  of  his  art.  His  love  for  female  grace  is  ma  tehee 
by  his  sense  of  the  charm  of  English  landscape,  as  witness  his  manyi 
pastorals  and  his  drawing  of  trees,  especially  of  plane  trees,  with  thein 
swaying  branches,  which  are  rendered  with  perfect  understanding  o  1 
their  characteristic  habits. 
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There  are  forty-eight  plates,  eight  of  which  arc  in  colour.  The  latter 
nclude  such  fine  examples  as  Mr.  B.  Y.  McPeake's  Tuileries  Gardens  of 
Ibout  1800,  and,  greatest  of  all,  Rowlandson's  recently  recovered 
nasterpiecc,  Vauxhall  Gardens,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
784,  till  lately  known  only  by  the  aquatint  of  1785  by  Pollard  and 
ukes.  It  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Pearson,  and  this 
>ook  is  the  first  in  which  it  has  been  reproduced. — H.  G.  F. 


THE  ART  OF  POLAND 
By  Irena  Piotrowska 
(New  York:  Philosophical  Library.  Illustrated.  $6.00  net) 

JP  to  a  few  years  ago,  Polish  art  was  still  very  largely  terra  incog- 
nita to  the  English-speaking  world.  Such,  however,  has  been  the 
ow  of  literature  on  this  and  cognate  matters — a  flow  brought  about 
the  late  war — that  the  subject  is  steadily  achieving  a  measure  of 
imiliarity.  In  an  engaging  passage,  the  book  under  review  is  des- 
ibed  as  'an  attempt  to  present .  .  .  the  facts  one  must  know  in  order 
d  understand  Polish  art' :  a  promise  that,  on  the  whole,  is  well  carried 
ut  in  its  copiously  illustrated  pages.  Taking  wider  ground  than  some 
milar  works,  it  discusses  the  whole  field  of  a  culture  which,  if  much 
iterrupted,  is  desperately  alive.  It  should  be  added  that,  besides  its 
:her  merits,  the  book  contains  a  useful  bibliography  [to  which  might 
added  Jerzy  Zarnecki's  attractive  little  work  on  Polish  Art  (1945)], 
»e  whole  forming  a  useful  conspectus  of  the  available  material  relat- 
ig  to  a  theme  of  considerable  interest.  Indeed,  there  is  no  longer 
luch  excuse  for  non-Polish  writers  on  such  matters  to  depend  on  a 
w  historical  snippets,  such  as  the  recollection  that  Poland's  last 
ng,  Stanislaw  August,  was  by  distaff  descent  a  Scot  of  Gordon  blood : 
monarch  whose  'burlesque  of  sovereignty'  (as  J.  M.  Bulloch  put  it) 
alminated  in  a  situation  comparable  with  more  recent  events. — W.R. 


STAINED  GLASS  IN  SOMERSET,  1250- 1830 

By  Christopher  Woodforde,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

(Oxford  University  Press.  Illustrated.  42s.  net) 

a  K  R.  WOODFORDE  places  as  under  an  obligation  compelling 
V-Lthe  use  of  a  cliche.  No  serious  student  of  stained  glass  can  afford 
ignore  this  valuable  book.  In  these  degenerate  days  it  seems  neces- 
.ry  to  add  that  it  is  no  book  for  literary  weaklings.  The  person  who 
■efers  a  cheap  and  easy  'Visitor's  Guide  to  the  Cathedral,'  or  a 
ring  of  picturesquely  inaccurate  scraps,  is  not  catered  for  here.  Mr. 
oodforde  does  better  than  that ;  he  treats  us  to  a  good  sound  meal 
"fact  and  discriminating  comment,  well  spiced  with  scholarship  and 
'rved  up  with  a  clarity  which  should  amply  satisfy  any  intelligent 
id  reasonably  well-grounded  reader  who  really  desires  to  get  at  the 
uth.  This,  in  short,  is  no  mere  snack  by  the  wayside.  Here  is  a  book 
iat  should  last.  One  prophesies  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  fulfilment 
at  'Woodforde:  Stained  Glass  in  Somerset'  will  soon  come  to  be  foot- 
)ted  as  a  responsible  authority  in  divers  works  by  other  hands. 
Though  localized  in  theme  (and  as  such  admirably  achieving  its 
irpose)  the  book  has  a  wider  importance  than  its  title  at  first  sight 
iggests.  If  Mr.  Woodforde  has  omitted  to  note  any  glass  of  the 
ightest  consequence  in  the  county  of  his  choice,  an  uncommonly 
igle-eye  would  be  needed  to  detect  what  could  scarcely  be  an 
opreciable  oversight.  He  examines  his  subject  period  by  period  and 
lilding  by  building;  but  the  main  importance  of  the  book  is  its 
•ntribution  to  the  wider  study  of  ancient  stained  glass,  a  matter  only 
be  fully  understood  by  progressing,  as  this  does,  to  the  general  from 
k  particular.  Commencing  with  the  fourteenth-century  glass  at 
'ells — glass  not  improbably  the  work  of  London  glass-painters — Mr. 
'oodforde's  comprehensive  survey  is  carried  down  to  a  period  later 
.an  that  favoured  by  many  writers,  and  in  this  he  is  wise.  One  may  wax 
uperior'  over  the  deficiencies  of  early  nineteenth-century  Gothicism, 
Ut  it  is  important  to  place  it  on  record  and  note  in  what  ways  it  de- 
nts from  its  models.  For  instance,  certain  pseudo-thirteenth-century 
mels  at  Lytes  Cary  might  easily  trouble  a  novice,  though  their 
:fects  show  up  clearly  enough  in  the  illustration  of  a  typical  example. 


HEAD  OF  A  BISHOP,  STRATFORD-ON-THE-FOSSE  : 
IN  SOMERSET  :  BY  CHRISTOPHER  WOODFORDE 


FROM  STAINED  GLASS 
:  OXFORD  UNIV.  PRESS 


Among  other  and  more  interesting  matters,  Mr.  Woodforde's 
remarks  on  quarries — those  diamond-shaped  panes  so  pleasing  to  col- 
lectors— and  his  demonstration  of  local  types  of  design  (e.g.  the 
'Somerset'  quarry  as  opposed  to  the  Cambridgeshire  or  Norfolk 
schools)  are  well  worth  attention.  Indeed,  all  sorts  and  periods  of  glass 
in  the  county,  not  excluding  foreign  importations,  are  discussed  with  a 
care  commensurate  with  their  importance.  Heraldry  (too  often 
scamped  in  'popular'  county  books)  is  properly  dealt  with,  as  are 
hagiology  and  inscriptions;  and  some  sixty  illustrations,  well  repro- 
duced in  colour  and  monotone,  enhance  by  their  interest  and  beauty 
the  sterling  qualities  of  Mr.  Woodforde's  text. — F.  G.  R. 


REMBRANDT,  THE  JEWS  AND  THE  BIBLE 
By  Franz  Landsberger 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Felix  N.  Gerson 
(Philadelphia:  The  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America. 
Illustrated) 

REMBRANDT'S  interest  in  Jewry  is  so  conspicuous  as  to  have 
aroused  some  flighty  speculation.  This,  Professor  Landsberger 
wisely  avoids.  His  affectionate  study  of  Rembrandt's  relations  with 
the  Jews  of  Holland  is  discretely  as  well  as  pleasingly  handled,  and  he 
is  apt  in  noting  certain  technicalities  which  to  a  Gentile  are  less 
readily  apparent. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  matter  to  emerge  from  Professor 
Landsberger's  re-assemblage  of  the  relevant  facts  is  that  a  too  fond 
reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  documentary  value  of  the  'costume' 
element  in  Rembrandt's  art.  Professor  Landsberger  is  aware  of  this, 
but  the  point  is  worth  stressing,  as  it  is  still  insufficiently  appreciated 
by  some  commentators.  The  plain  fact  is  that  Rembrandt  was  con- 
siderably attracted  by  what  is  now  called  'costume  painting.'  fie 
notion,  still  obtaining  in  some  quarters,  that  the  depicting  of 'his  iri- 
cal  costume'  was  more  or  less  peculiar  to  Victorian  art  cannot  su'  .  ive 
the  most  casual  analysis.  It  was  known,  for  example,  to  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough  and  many  another  both  before  and  after  them.  Rem- 
brandt frequently  resorted  to  it,  and  there  are  numerous  attempts  to 
cope  with  it  in  medieval  art.  Whereas  some  of  Rembrandt's  'portraits 
of  Jews'  are  portraits  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  others  are  quite 
evidently  'costume  portraits'  when  they  are  not  paintings  of  models 
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posed  in  the  fanciful  orientalisms  or  antiquated  attire  that  figured 
among  the  master's  studio  'props.'  'Costume  portraits'  are,  of  course, 
actual  portraiture,  except  as  regards  the  dress,  which  is  that  of  some 
anterior  period,  thus  creating  the  pleasing  effect  of  'every  man  his 
own  ancestor' :  a  device  not  so  remotely  lapsed  from  favour  as  to  be 
unfamiliar  to  the  middle-aged.  Moreover,  one  has  to  bear  in  mind 
that,  in  a  more  distant  past,  almost  any  'antique'  dress  was  reckoned 
as  proper  attire  for  the  heroes  and  sages  of  a  still  more  dim  antiquity. 
One  senses  something  of  the  sort  in  the  National  Gallery's  so-called 
Portrait  of  a  Jewish  Merchant  which,  dating  from  about  1650,  shows  the 
sitter  in  a  sixteenth-century  dress.  Here,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  Rembrandt  painted  a  'bit  of  costume'  because  it 
appealed  to  him,  and  with  no  idea  whatsoever  of  recording  a  typical 
Jewish  habit  of  his  own  day.  To  my  mind,  this  picture  demonstrates 
very  clearly  the  need  for  distinguishing  between  portraits  in  contem- 
porary dress  and  those  of  a  more  fanciful  description. 

Rembrandt's  interest  in  the  Bible  accounts  in  part  for  his  interest  in 
the  Jews,  and  his  was,  moreover,  an  age  which  grafted  Biblical  names, 
such  as  Joseph  or  Isaac,  on  to  many  a  non-Semitic  family.  But 
Rembrandt's  interest  in  the  Jewish  fraternity  was  in  some  large  part 
aesthetic.  He  found  their  heads  interesting,  and  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  painted  Jews  as  Jews  in  an  admiring  sense  and  not  in  the  vicious 
connotation  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  saw,  quite  logic- 
ally, Christ  as  a  Jew,  a  conception  once  reckoned  as  blasphemous,  but 
brilliantly  asserted  also  by  Honthorst  in  the  superbly  dramatized 
Christ  before  Pilate,  in  the  National  Gallery.  There  were  other  causes 
for  Rembrandt's  affection,  but  its  aesthetic  aspect  is  strongly  marked. 
Rembrandt  lived  at  a  time  when,  for  various  reasons,  the  Jews  were 
in  process  of  being  rediscovered,  and,  master  that  he  was,  he  both 
discerned  and  revelled  in  their  'paintability.' — F.  G.  R. 


MAURITIUS  'POST  OFFICE'  STAMP  CENTENARY 

{Continued  from  page  57) 

envelope.  This  he  sold  to  Mr.  T.  K.  Tapling,  M.P.,  for  the  then  com- 
paratively high  price  of  £75;  and  it  now  reposes  in  the  National 
Stamp  Collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

Not  until  the  opening  years  of  the  present  century,  it  would  seem, 
was  the  excessive  rarity  of  the  'Post  Office'  Mauritius  stamps  fully  ap- 
preciated by  philatelists.  In  the  year  1903,  however,  an  unused  copy  of 
the  Twopenny  stamp  turned  up  in  the  school-day  collection  of  a 
Hampstead  resident,  and  although,  in  the  process  of  removal  from  the 
album  page  whereon  it  was  firmly  stuck  down,  the  original  gum  was 
sacrificed,  its  fresh  colour  and  magnificent  margins  made  it  still  the 
finest  example  on  record.  When  it  came  up  for  sale  at  'Put- 
ticks'  there  was  keen  competition  until  finally  the  hammer  fell  at 
£1,450.  At  that  figure,  the  highest  ever  realized  by  a  rare  stamp  up  to 
that  time,  it  was  knocked  down  to  an  agent  of  the  then  Prince  of 
Wales  (afterwards  King  George  V).  To-day  it  is  one  of  the  bright, 
particular  stars  of  the  Royal  Stamp  Collection  at  Buckingham 
Palace. 

The  King  possesses  also  a  fine  copy  of  the  Penny  denomination, 
used  on  cover,  that  came  from  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Kintore. 

From  that  time  the  values  of 'Post  Office'  Mauritius  stamps  rose 
steadily  on  the  collectors'  market.  In  1920,  a  fine  used  copy  of  the 
Twopenny  ex-Mors  Collection)  fetched  £1,680  in  Paris.  Twelve 
months  later,  at  the  sale  of  the  celebrated  'Ferrari'  stamp  treasures, 
the  Penny  and  Twopenny  together  sold  for  £2,172  at  the  then 
current  rate  of  exchange.  When  the  'Manus'  Collection  was  dispersed 
in  London  in  1933,  a  fine  copy  of  the  Penny,  used  on  letter,  realized 
£2,400,  whilst  an  unused  Twopenny  made  £i,75°-  In  the  following 
year  an  unused  Penny  'Post  Office'  Mauritius  from  the  'Hind'  Col- 
lection made£2,500,  and  a  similar  specimen  of  theTwopenny,  £  1 ,750. 

The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  the  Mauritius  'Post  Office'  stamps 
was  £5,000  for  both  values,  Penny  and  Twopenny,  used  on  an  entire 
letter  (ex-Hind  Collection)  at  Harmer's,  Bond  Street,  in  1934.  There 
is,  however,  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Lichtenstein  of 
New  York,  an  even  rarer  instance  of  two  stamps  used  on  one  letter. 
They  are  both  of  the  Penny  denomination,  affixed  to  an  envelope 
addressed  to  Bombay  in  January  1850,  three  years  after  they  were 


first  issued.  In  19 17  this  unique  'piece'  was  valued  at  £1 1,000,  but  i 
is  reputed  that  its  late  owner,  who  died  quite  recently,  refused  an 
offer  of  £30,000  for  what  is  undoubtedly  the  rarest  of  the  rare. 

Perhaps  the  most  sensational  discovery  in  connexion  with  the 
earliest  Mauritius  stamps  was  the  finding  in  19 12  by  a  grandson  of 
Lady  Gomm  of  the  actual  copper  plate  from  which  they  had  been 
printed  sixty-five  years  previously.  It  had  been  brought  home  as  a 
souvenir  by  Sir  William  Gomm  when  he  left  the  Colony.  Sometime^ 
described  as  the  'most  valuable  piece  of  copper  in  the  world,'  it 
became  first  the  property  of  Mr.  Sydney  Loder,  but  later,  in  1930,  was 
acquired  by  M.  Maurice  Burrus  of  Miilhausen,  whose  collection  of 
'Post  Office'  Mauritius  is  probably  the  finest  in  existence. 


PORTRAITS  OF  THE  BRONTE  SISTERS 

{Continued  from  page  28) 

quite  Christian  expression — -not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
upon  it — an  expression  of  spite,  most  vividly  marked  in  the 
original,  is  here  softened,  and  perhaps  a  little — a  very! 
little — of  the  power  has  escaped  in  this  ameliorating  pro-] 
cess.'  'Thackeray,'  she  says  elsewhere,  'is  unique.  I  can 
say  no  more.  I  will  say  no  less.' 

Thackeray  on  his  part,  you  remember,  had  handsome 
things  to  say  about  his  outspoken  admirer;  but  quite  th(j 
most  lively  and  vivid  description  of  Charlotte  hersel: 
comes  from  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Ritchie.  There  is  space  tc 
quote  only  a  very  little  of  it: 

The  door  opens  wide  and  the  two  gentlemen  come  in,  leading 
a  tiny,  delicate,  serious  little  lady,  pale,  with  fair  straight  hair  anc 
steady  eyes.  She  may  be  a  little  over  thirty;  she  is  dressed  in  « 
little  barege  dress,  with  a  pattern  of  faint  green  moss.  She  enters  it 
mittens,  in  silence,  in  seriousness;  our  hearts  are  beating  witl 
wild  excitement.  This,  then,  is  the  authoress,  the  unknown  powe 
whose  books  have  set  all  London  talking,  reading,  speculating.  .  . 

But  as  a  social  occasion  the  evening  was  not  a  success 
Conversation  languished  and  died,  till  in  desperation 
'since  brilliance  was  not  to  be  the  order,'  a  guest  leanec 
forward  with  'Do  you  like  London,  Miss  Bronte?'  At  thi 
there  was  another  silence,  a  pause,  and  then  'very  graveh 
Miss  Bronte  answered,  "Yes  and  No".'  And  that  was  all 
Thackeray  stole  out  to  his  club.* 

In  room  twenty-seven  of  the  National  Portrait  Galler 
to-day  one  does  not  need  to  be  psychic  nor  unusualh 
fanciful  to  hear  voices  .  .  . 

'We  are  all  stout  and  hearty,'  says  Emily  Bronte.  (Ho\ 
their  looks  belie  her!) 

'In  externals  they  were  two  unobtrusive  women,'  say 
Charlotte  of  her  sisters,  'for  strangers  they  were  nothing! 
but  for  those  who  had  know  them  all  their  lives  they  wer<< 
genuinely  good  and  great.' 

And  Thackeray?  'What  a  story  is  that,'  he  says  admir 
ingly,  'of  the  family  of  poets  in  their  solitude  yonder  oi 
the  gloomy  Yorkshire  moors!' 

What  a  story  indeed !  Some  of  it  to  be  found  in  the  biog 
raphies,  some  in  Wuthering  Heights,  Villette,  Agnes  Grey  .  . 
some  (more,  perhaps,  than  appears  to  the  casual  visitor)  i: 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  some — those  chapters  01 
Emily,  for  instance — nowhere  in  the  material  world  at  al 
The  fact  remains  that  for  woman's  courage  and  achievemer 
in  the  face  of  spirit-breaking  adversity  there  never  was 
story  like  it;  for  'never  from  stonier  ground  has  ther 
sprung  so  lordly  a  harvest. '| 

*  Clement  Shorter:  The  Brontes  and  Their  Circle. 
t  E.  F.  Benson:  Charlotte  Bronte. 
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N    THE     AUCTION  ROOMS 

By  T.  P.  GREIG 


COMMONWEALTH  PORRINGER  WITH  STAND  :  DATED  1659  :  FROM  THE 
'LLECTION  OF  THE  LATE  SIR  HENRY  WHITE  SMITH  :  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S 

ICTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

|T         7"ITH  a  sale  of  works  by  old  and  modern  artists,  on  July 
%  A  /   31st,  Christie's  brought  to  an  end  a  highly  successful 
yf  \     1946-7  season.  It  was  also  the  last  of  their  sales  to  be  held 
r; ;  Derby  House,  which  was  recently  purchased  by  Mr.  Walter 
f  utchinson  to  house  his  gallery  of  British  sporting  pictures.  The 
mous  auctioneers'  next  season  will  open  about  the  end  of  this 
.  «onth  at  Spencer  House,  St.  James's  Place,  where  they  will  remain 
^  itil  their  old  quarters  in  King  Street,  St.  James's,  destroyed  by  Ger- 
lan  raiders  in  the  early  hours  of  April  17th,  1941,  are  rebuilt.  Spen- 
•r  House,  the  old  London  home  of  the  Spencers  of  Althorp,  was  built 
■  oout  1760,  the  St.  James's  Place  facade  being  designed  by  James 

Athenian'  )  Stuart,  and  the  Green  Park  one  by  John  Vardy. 
1   Christie's  July  3  ist  sale  included  a  delightful  picture  of  two  children 
it  -aying  on  a  river  bank,  by  A.  Devis,  of  Preston,  which  realized  £525; 
U  portrait  of  James,  son  of  the  fourth  Viscount  Strathallan,  in  a  scarlet  mili- 
j  vry  coat  and  yellow  vest,  by  Allan  Ramsay,  signed  and  dated  1 741, 
.  I483;  a  portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  red  dress  and  white  stock, 
,:tributed  to  Duplessis,  £220  10s. ;  a  peasant  family  at  the  door  of  a 
Dttage,  with  a  beggar,  by  Gainsborough  Dupont,  £378;  an  unframed 
rtrait  of  Lord  Camden,  in  Lord  Chancellor's  robes,  seated  in  an  arm- 
air,  by  Reynolds,  £294;  and  three  large  vellum  rolls  of  drawings 
Jmmemorating  the  festivities  at  Heidelberg  in  June  16 13,  in  honour 


of  the  marriage  between  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederick  V  and  Eliz- 
abeth, daughter  of  James  I,  went  to  Mr.  Lee  Ashton  for  £252.  On 
May  6th,  the  Earl  of  Dudley  sent  a  few  old  pictures  to  Christie's  owing 
to  his  evacuation  of  Himley  Hall,  Worcestershire,  in  favour  of  the 
National  Coal  Board.  These  included  a  small  panel  of  The  Madonna 
adoring  the  Infant  Saviour,  who  lies  asleep  before  her,  ascribed  to  Murillo, 
which  sold  for  £1,732  10s.;  a  view  of  a  rocky  stream,  by  J.  van  Ruis- 
dael,  £420;  and  a  canal  scene,  attributed  to  Hobbema,  £399.  From 
other  sources  came  a  coastal  scene  with  men-o'-war  and  small  craft, 
by  Enoch  Zeeman,  signed  and  dated  1657,  which  made  £420;  and  a 
small  panel  view  of  a  procession,  by  J.  van  Leyden,  £294.  The  collec- 
tion of  sporting  pictures  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Tresham  Gilbey 
came  under  the  hammer  on  May  30th.  Many  of  the  works  offered 
were  acquired  from  the  sales  in  1910  and  1 9 1 5  of  the  collection  of  his 
father.  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  the  first  baronet — a  time  when  sporting 
pictures  were  little  sought  after,  and,  as  expected,  several  showed  a 
marked  increase  on  their  previous  auction  valuation.  For  example,  in 
19 10,  £25  4s.  was  paid  for  a  portrait  of  Molly  Longlegs,  standing  in  a 
landscape,  held  by  her  jockey,  by  George  Stubbs.  It  now  changed 
hands  at  £1,942  10s.  Again,  in  19 10,  only  £7  js.  was  given  for 
Sawrey  Gilpin's  portrait  of  Captain  John  Parkhurst  {known  as  'Hand- 
some Jack')  of  Catesby  Abbey,  Northamptonshire ,  riding  a  grey  horse.  It 
now  cost  £997  1  os.;  and  £525  was  bid  for  The  Farmer's  Wife  and  the 
Raven,  by  George  Stubbs  (on  panel),  signed  and  dated  1786,  against 
£39  1 8s.  given  for  it  in  19 10;  while  £756  secured  David  Dalby's  set  of 
three  pictures  of  Lord  Harewood's  Hounds  at  Knaresborough,  which 
fetched  £189  in  191 5.  Other  Gilbey  pictures  included  John  Ferneley's 
Hunters  at  Grass,  painted  in  1850,  and  a  portrait  of  a  gentleman, 
mounted  on  a  bay  hunter,  signed  and  dated  1830  which  realized 
£693  and  £630  respectively;  a  portrait  of  Crucifix,  winner  of  the  1,000 
Guineas,  the  2,000  Guineas  and  the  Oaks  in  1840,  by  Harry  Hall, 
£682  1  os.;  and  The  Essex  Hunt,  by  Dean  Wolstenholme,  Sen.,  £546. 
From  other  sources  came  a  portrait  of  Thomas  Hilton,  Master  of  the 
Provenden  Hunt,  the  father  of  the  fox-hunters  in  Kent,  by  Ben  Marshall, 
signed  and  dated  1822,  which  received  a  final  bid  of  £3,360;  while 
£1,575  was  paid  for  John  Ferneley's  portrait  of  Frank  Hall-Standish,  of 
Duxbury  Park,  Lancashire,  seated  on  a  black  hunter,  signed  and  dated 
18 19;  and  £1,050  was  given  for  a  portrait  of  T.  Willan,  of  Marylebone 
Park,  riding  a  bay  cob,  by  Ben  Marshall.  Historical  portraits  belong- 
ing to  Major  James  Hanbury,  of  Oakham,  Rutland,  sold  on  June 
20th,  included  a  pair  by  Carlo  Dolci,  one  of  Sir  John  Finch  (1626-82), 
physician  and  diplomat,  the  other  of  his  lifelong  friend,  Sir  Thomas 
Baines  (1622-80),  physician.  The  two  brought  £661  10s.;  another,  of 
Sir  John  Finch,  by  Samuel  van  Hoogstraten,  made  £420;  and  one  of 
the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  in  red  coat,  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  £210.  On 
June  27th,  a  portrait  of  Lady  Munnings,  on  horseback,  by  Sir  A.  J. 
Munnings,  brought  £294;  Le  Prieure  d'Auberville,  by  W.  R.  Sickert, 
£483;  Mixed  Roses  in  Two  Jugs,  by  Matthew  Smith,  £357;  and 
Reverie,  by  P.  Wilson  Steer,  £325  10s.;  while,  on  July  4th,  £420  was 
paid  for  a  portrait  of  Sir  John  Anstruther,  with  three  pointers  in  an 
Indian  landscape,  by  G.  Garrard,  and  £336  for  The  Morning  Bath,  by 
J.  B.  Pater.  On  July  1  ah,  a  J.  Stark  panel  of  A  Norfolk  Lane  fetched 
£399;  The  Upper  Reach  of  the  Thames,  by  F.  W.  Watts,  £315;  and  The 
Horse  Fair,  by  Sir  A.J.  Munnings,  £399.  On  July  18th,  a  small  paint- 
ing of  a  Dutch  interior  showing  peasants  merrymaking,  attributed  to 
Jan  Steen,  realized  £546 — it  made  £44  2s.  in  191 1 ;  a  small  p  nel 
portrait  of  the  Mother  of  Francis  I,  in  red  dress,  reading  a  book,  b  the 
anonymous  painter  known  as  'The  Master  of  the  Demi-figure,' 
£357;  and  a  smaller  panel  study  of  the  head  of  a  bearded  man, 
ascribed  to  Rubens,  £231.  A  series  of  pen-and-ink  and  colour  draw- 
ings  of  landscapes,  etc.,  by  the  Preston  artist,  Anthony  Devis,  offered 
in  32  'ots,  realized  about  £1,200.  The  Preston  Art  Gallery,  with  the 
aid  of  th'-  National  Art-Collections  Fund,  purchased  nine  lots  for  a 
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total  of  £315.  On  July  25th,  a  pair  of  tiny  pictures  by  Constable,  A 
Stormy  Noon,  Hampstead  (on  panel),  and  Weymouth  Bay,  Dorset,  fetched 
£315  (in  1932,  the  pair  cost  £120  15s.);  and  Reading  the  News,  by  J.  J. 
Tissot.  £304  1  os. 

The  most  important  of  the  Sotheby's  sales,  held  during  the  period 
under  review,  took  place  on  June  1  ith,  when  a  total  of  £51,624  was 
recorded  for  the  124  lots  submitted.  Towards  this  sum,  £1 1,000  was 
contributed  for  the  earliest  known  of  the  Velazquez  portraits  of  Don 
Caspar  de  Guzman,  Conde  de  Olivares  and  Duque  de  San  Lucar,  first  Min- 
ister of  Philip  IV  of  Spain,  painted  in  1624  and  exhibited  at  the 
recent  exhibition  of  Spanish  paintings  at  the  National  Gallery.  This 
belonged  to  Viscount  Cowdray,  and  was  removed  from  Cowdray 
Park,  Sussex.  From  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir  Reginald  Proctor- 
Beauchamp,  of  Langley  Park,  Norwich,  came  a  large  Gainsborough 
view  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1783,  and  again  at  the  Winter  Exhibition,  1878,  which  changed 
hands  at  £4,000;  a  view  on  the  Grand  Canal  at  Venice,  and  one  of 
the  quay  in  front  of  the  Doge's  Palace,  by  Canaletto,  brought  £3,600 
and  £3,400  respectively;  and  a  Jan  van  Goyen  panel  of  a  Dutch 
river  landscape,  with  figures  and  cattle  in  a  ferry-boat,  signed  and 
dated  1640,  £1,850.  The  late  Sir  H.  B.  Bruce- Williams's  Romney 
portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  Governor  of  Madras,  in  scarlet  coat 
trimmed  with  gold,  seated  in  an  armchair  beside  a  table,  sold  for 
£3,600;  and  Mr.  T.  L.  Brodrick's  three-quarter-length  portrait  of 
Titus,  in  a  brown  cloak  and  wearing  a  chain  of  gilt  buttons  round  the 
high  collar  of  his  dress,  by  Rembrandt,  signed  and  dated  1655,  made 
£3,200.  From  other  sources  came  a  conversation  piece  by  A.  Devis, 
showing  Lord  Barrymore,  Mr.  Shutleworth  of  Forcet,  and  Mr.  Lister  of 
Westby,  round  a  table  in  the  gardens  at  Westby,  near  Preston,  which 
fetched  ,/  550;  and  a  tiny  silver-point  drawing  by  Hans  Holbein  the 
Eldei  of  a  bust  portrait  of  a  young  man  in  an  open-necked  dress, 
wearing  a  <  hain  of  large  beads,  £900.  On  June  4th,  a  small  painting, 
by  Edouard  Y'uillard,  of  two  figures  on  a  garden  path,  leading  down 
to  a  w  ide  river,  made  £400;  and  The  Surf,  1924,  by  P.  Wilson  Steer, 
£330,  Water-colour  drawings  by  Thomas  Rowlandson,  sold  onjune 
18th,  included  Market  Day,  Richmond,  Yorks,  and  The  Thames,  near 
London,  which  fetched  £100  and  £150  respectively;  while,  onjune 
25th,  an  F.  van  Mieris  panel  of  a  young  woman  playing  the  virginals, 
and  La  Fuite,  by  J.  F.  Schall,  each  brought  £260;  and,  on  July  2nd, 
Days  of  Tore,  a  water-colour  drawing  executed  by  Sir  A.J.  Munnings  in 
1922,  realized  £250;  and  a  Fantin-Latour  painting  of  a  vase  of  pinks, 
.£360.  Seven  days  later,  a  large  portrait  group  of  Louis-Philippe  and  the 
Orleans  Family  with  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  at  Chateau  d'Eu, 
painted  by  F.  X.  Winterhalter  in  1845,  sold  for  £520;  a  J.  van  Os 
panel  showing  grapes,  peaches  and  stock  on  a  stone  slab,  with  roses 


and  iris  in  a  sculptured  vase,  £600;  The  Nativity,  also  on  panel,  by 
an  artist  of  the  Flemish  School,  £300;  a  family  group  on  a  terrace, 
by  Charles  Phillips,  signed  and  dated  1732,  £440;  a  portrait  of  a 
young  man  in  blue  tunic  and  white  waistcoat,  with  a  tricorne  hat 
under  his  left  arm,  attributed  to  Perronneau,  £520;  a  water-colour 
drawing  of  a  view  of  Rochester,  with  the  Castle  seen  beyond  the  river, 
by  Paul  Sandby,  £250;  and  a  black  chalk  drawing  of  studies  of  a 
naked  infant,  by  Rubens,  £250.  Engravings,  on  July  1 6th,  included  a 
set  of  twelve  of  Wheatley's  The  Cries  of  London,  printed  in  colours, 
which  brought  £850;  Hyde  Park  Corner,  a  coloured  aquatint  by  R.  and 
C.  Rosenberg,  after  J.  Pollard,  £280;  a  set  of  four  coloured  aquatints 
of  fox-hunting  subjects,  by  J.  Pollard,  £300;  and  a  pair  of  cock- 
fighting  subjects,  by  J.  Clark,  after  H.  Aiken,  £100.  On  July 
23rd,  a  water-colour  drawing,  by  J.  S.  Cotman,  of  a  man  seated  on 
the  woody  banks  of  a  river,  with  cattle  on  the  skyline,  made  £240;' 
and  £1 10  was  paid  for  a  pencil  drawing,  A  Fishergirl  of  Equihen,  by 
Augustus  John;  and  finally,  on  July  30th,  a  half-length  portrait  of  a' 
young  lady  in  a  pink  gown  and  green  corsage,  leaning  against  a  table 
and  holding  flowers  in  her  right  hand,  attributed  to  Lepicie, 
realized  £1,600;  an  early  Sienese  School  panel  of  St.  Agnes  carrying 
the  Lamb,  £320;  and  a  portrait  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  general' 
uniform,  holding  the  scabbard  of  his  sword  in  his  left  hand,  by  Niccolc 
Appiani,  presumably  painted  during  the  Italian  Campaign,  £340. 

Pictures  at  Lowther  Castle,  Cumberland,  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Lonsdale,  sold  during  April  by  Maple  and  Company  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Thomas  Wyatt,  included  a  portrait  of  an  officer  of  the" 
Burgher  Guard  of  Amsterdam,  in  a  yellow  coat,  attributed  to  Frans 
Hals,  which  fetched  £1,680;  Road  to  Calvary,  painted  on  copper  by' 
Jan  'Velvet'  Breughel,  £1,575;  a°d  a  village  scene,  by  the  same' 
artist,  also  on  copper,  £525.  At  Hodgson's,  on  May  8th,  a  volume  con 
taining  the  80  plates  of  Francesco  Goya's  Gaprichios,  issued  in  1803 
brought  £220. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

OF  the  many  interesting  sales  held  at  Christie's  during  the  sum 
mer  months,  the  first  to  be  noted  is  that  of  June  5th,  which 
eluded  an  Adam  marquetry  commode,  of  semicircular  shape,  the 
top  and  front  painted  with  six  oval  panels  of  Classical  figures  in  the 
style  of  Angelica  Kaufmann,  which  sold  for  £1,417  10s.  This  belonged 
to  Lord  Mildmay  of  Flete,  as  did  a  Louis  XVI  marquetry  uprigh 
secretaire,  with  a  mirror  panel  to  the  fall-down  front,  the  exterior 
inlaid  with  vases  of  flowers,  etc.,  in  various  woods  on  a  satinwooc 
ground,  supported  on  square  tapering  legs,  which  fetched  £693;  anc: 
a  mahogany  small  writing-table,  of  Louis  XVI  design,  the  frieze  in-1 
laid  with  Sevres  porcelain  plaques  painted  with  floral  festoons,  £357 
Lady  Hudson's  set  of  three  panels  of  Brussels  tapestry,  woven  wit! 
landscapes  and  views  in  the  grounds  of  a  chateau,  by  Henri  Reydams 
realized  £1,312  10s.  Tapestries  belonging  to  Major  James  Hanbury 
of  Oakham,  Rutland,  described  in  The  Connoisseur,  September  1 907I 
were  submitted  for  sale  onjune  12th.  These  included  a  set  of  eight 
woven  at  Mortlake  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  with  the  Acts  of  tht 
Apostles,  after  Raphael,  which  brought  £1,732  10s.;  a  pair  of  Brussels 
panels,  woven  by  J.  de  Vos  with  subjects  after  Teniers,  £1,417  10s. 
and  a  set  of  seven  by  the  same  weaver,  after  the  same  artist,  £1,995 
From  other  sources  came  a  small  Queen  Anne  bureau,  with  sloping 
front  and  three  drawers  below,  on  curved  legs,  which  made  £357 
Chippendale  mahogany  cabinet,  £336;  and  a  set  of  three  Chines< 
porcelain  f amille-verte  vases  and  covers,  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period 
£283  1  os.  Onjune  23rd,  the  well-known  collection  of  snuff-boxes 
formed  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  H.  Fulford,  of  Headingley  Castle,  Leeds 
realized  £14,919 — the  top  price,  £819,  being  given  for  an  eighteenth- 
century  Berlin  gold  box,  engraved  with  figures  of  huntsmen  blow  im 
their  horns;  while  £789  was  paid  for  a  Louis  XV  specimen,  mountec 
with  miniature  paintings  of  peasant  scenes;  and  £546  for  another 
chased  with  domestic  and  farmyard  scenes,  by  Frangois  Riel,  1757 
On  July  7th,  a  total  of  £17,158  was  recorded  for  gold  snuff-boxes 
miniatures  and  objects  of  art  from  the  collections  of  the  third  anc 
fourth  Lords  Ashburton,  sold  by  order  of  Frances,  Lady  Ashburton 
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I  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Adam.  The  gold  snuff-boxes  from  the  Fourth  Lord 
I  Ashburton's  collection  included  one  of  deep  rectangular  form,  en- 
irely  chased  in  relief  with  hunting  scenes  and  emblems  of  the  chase, 
by  Franz  Bergs,  Stockholm,  about  1755,  which  changed  hands  at 
£1,627;  another,  engraved  with  wavy  quatrefoils  and  enamelled  en 
'ylein  with  bouquets  of  flowers  and  leaf  ornament,  Paris,  1746,  Antoine 
Leschaudel,  fermier-general,  made  £1,155;  an(^  one  hy  J-  C.  Neuber,  of 
Dresden,  inlaid  with  baskets  of  flowers  and  specimen  hardstones, 
£997  1  os.  The  top  price  of  the  session,  however,  was  the  £1,680  given 
For  the  third  Lord  Ashburton's  four  sixteenth-century  Italian  plaques 
(each  2|  in.  high),  enamelled  on  gold  in  high  relief  with  scenes  from 
ThePassion;  while£735  was  paid  for  his  gold  snuff-box,  mounted  with 
miniature  paintings  of  a  building  in  the  style  of  the  Pantheon,  with 
numerous  figures,  a  battle  scene,  and  figures  at  a  fair,  by  Louis  Roucel, 
Paris,  1769,  fermier-general,  Julien  Alaterre.  On  July  10th,  six  Chippen- 
dale mahogany  chairs  and  an  armchair,  upholstered  in  gros-point 
aeedlework  of  a  floral  design,  supported  on  splayed  legs  united  by 
olain  stretchers,  fetched  £525;  a  Georgian  mahogany  chest,  fitted 
with  a  slide  and  three  long  drawers,  on  splayed  bracket  feet,  £325  10s.; 
and  four  pairs  of  cream  brocade  curtains,  with  a  design  of  formal 
vases  of  flowers,  £420.  On  July  17th,  twelve  Adam  mahogany  gilt- 
wood  armchairs,  supported  on  fluted  turned  and  tapering  legs,  the 
seats  and  backs  covered  in  needlework  of  a  floral  design,  brought 
£525;  a  Louis  XVI  mahogany  library  table,  fitted  with  three  drawers, 
on  turned  and  fluted  legs,  stamped  J'.  H.  Riesener,£^o^,  and  a  Chinese 
carpet  (28  ft.  6  in.  x  18  ft.  10  in.)  woven  with  circular  floral  medal- 
lions, etc.,  £441.  These  belonged  to  Lady  Duveen.  Four  panels  of  six- 
teenth-century Brussels  tapestry  from  the  Cook  Collection  at  Doughty 
House,  Richmond,  Surrey,  brought  a  total  of  £3,360  on  July  24th 
— one  panel,  woven  with  a  court  scene  showing  a  queen  seated  in  an 
arbour  surrounded  by  attendants,  sold  for  £1,260;  another,  worked 
with  a  betrothal  scene  in  a  landscape  with  equestrian  figures  in  the 
background,  made  £997  10s.;  and  £861  was  paid  for  one  illustrating 
The  Descent  from  the  Cross.  A  seventeenth-century  Ispahan  carpet  f  16  ft. 
3  in.  X  8  ft.),  worked  with  a  floral  design,  also  from  Doughty  House, 
brought  £945 ;  while  £600  was  given  for  an  anonymous  vendor's 
(Bokhara  carpet  (34  ft.  6  in.  x  12  ft.  3  in.),  woven  with  octagonal 
medallions  and  hooked  ornament;  and  £336  for  a  bracket  clock, 
imovement  by  Joseph  Knibb  enclosed  in  a  burr-walnut  pedestal-shaped 
case.  On  July  30th,  a  late  seventeenth-century  bracket  clock,  move- 
ment by  John  Brewer  enclosed  in  an  ebonized  case,  realized  £420;  and 
£220  10s.  was  given  for  a  Charles  II  walnut  armchair,  the  legs  carved 
as  heraldic  lions  supporting  shields  and  terminating  in  scroll  feet. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  May  9th,  £1,350  was  given  for  a  pair  of  Louis  XV 
screens,  each  of  three  folds  painted  with  amusing  Chinoiserie  scenes 
and  medallions  of  mythological  subjects  within  floral  garlands;  £600 
For  a  Louis  XV  marquetry  commode,  with  floral  sprays  inlaid  on  a 
tulipwood  ground  bordered  with  kingwood,  raised  on  ormolu-mounted 
cabriole  legs;  and  £360  for  a  pair  of  Regency  pedestal  cabinets,  in 
rosewood  inlaid  with  brass  lines,  each  with  a  cupboard  flanked  by 
open  shelves.  On  May  16th,  a  hitherto  unrecorded  pair  of  Bow  por- 
celain equestrian  groups,  one  showing  a  man  playing  a  drum  while 
balanced  on  two  horses,  the  other  showing  him  standing  between  the 
two  horses,  a  foot  in  each  stirrup,  the  base  of  each  inscribed  'Price's 
Horsemanship,'  realized  £720.  Price,  a  celebrated  horseman,  began 
to  give  equestrian  and  trick-riding  displays  in  1760  at  Dobney's  in 
Islington,  which  was  a  tea-garden  with  bowling-green  attached — he 
is  said  to  have  made  £14,000  by  his  breakneck  tricks.  On  June  6th,  a 
giltwood  suite,  comprising  a  settee  and  three  armchairs,  covered  in 
fine  Genoese  cut  silk  velvet,  designed  by  Robert  Adam  for  Sir  Law- 
rence Dundas  (the  designs,  dated  1764,  are  in  the  Soane  Museum), 
brought  £700;  an  English  needlework  settee,  of  large  size,  worked  in 
tetit-point  on  the  back  with  panels  of  Biblical  subjects,  and  the  seat  with 
panels  containing  a  fantasy  of  fabulous  monsters,  birds  and  flowers, 
^£440;  a  pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany  library  elbow  chairs,  covered 
in  Genoese  cut  silk  velvet,  the  carved  cabriole  legs  finishing  in  pad 
feet,  £380;  a  mahogany  serpentine  commode,  in  Chippendale  Dir- 
ector style,  £470;  an  Adam  mahogany  pedestal  writing-table,  each 
Ipedestal  fitted  with  three  drawers  and  a  cupboard,  £320;  and  a  Sav- 
onnerie  carpet  (19  ft.  2  in.  X  17  ft.  6  in.),  woven  in  Empire  style  with 


laurel  wreaths  and  medallions  in  tones  of  green,  grey  and  red  on  a 
dark  mushroom  ground,  £600.  On  June  10th,  a  silver  statuette  of  a 
woman  (6  in.  high),  holding  a  flower  with  one  hand  and  raising  her 
dress  with  the  other,  believed  to  have  been  made  about  500  B.C., 
fetched  £1,300 — this  was  unearthed  last  year  at  Santa  Maria  in 
Campis,  Perugia.  Armour,  on  June  13th,  included  a  fifteenth-century 
Italian  salade  of  barbute  type,  bearing  the  armourer's  mark,  a  group 
of  four  stars,  which  realized  £350;  and  one  of  German  origin  of  about 
the  same  period,  the  maker's  stamp  an  arrow-like  device,  £300.  On 
June  20th,  a  William  Morris  tufted  carpet  (31  ft.  3  in.  X  15  ft.  2  in.), 
woven  with  a  bold  scroll  and  foliate  pattern  in  blue  and  ivory  on  a 
'red  field,  made  £420;  and  a  Kirman  carpet  (14  ft.  4  in.  x  10  ft.), 
worked  with  a  foliate  and  floral  pattern,  £400;  while  on  June  27th,  a 
Persian  carpet  (21  ft.  x  13  ft.),  woven  with  a  field  of  medallions,  sold 
for  £820;  another  Persian  carpet  (34  ft.  4  in.  x  17  ft.  6  in.),  worked 
with  a  floral  design,  used  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  Coronation 
of  George  V,£75o;  and  a  Tabriz  carpet  (28  ft.  x  15  ft.  6  in.),  woven 
with  a  large  pistachio-green  stepped  medallion  and  a  close  ivory  and 
brown  floral  pattern  on  a  dark-blue  field,  £800.  On  July  4th,  the  late 
Lord  Lee  of  Fareham  gave  £300  for  a  large  Ravenscroft  glass  tazza, 
which  was  discovered  near  Henley-on-Thames  and  had  probably  re- 
mained in  that  neighbourhood  from  the  date  it  was  made  (circa  1675- 
80)  by  Ravenscroft  at  the  Glasshouse  at  Henley.  On  July  10th,  a 
Russian  Imperial  Easter  egg,  by  Carl  Faberge,  formed  as  an  orange 
tree  in  full  blossom  of  Siberian  jade,  enriched  with  gems,  realized 
£1,650.  This  was  a  gift  from  Nicholas  II  to  the  Dowager  Empress 
Marie  Feodorovna,  in  10,11,  and  was  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur, 
May  1934.  On  July  11th,  a  bracket  clock,  the  movement  by  Thomas 
Tompion  enclosed  in  an  ebonized  case  with  inverted  bell  top,  sold  for 
£880;  and  £200  was  paid  for  a  Chippendale  mahogany  elbow  chair, 
of  Director  style;  and,  on  July  1 8th,  £460  was  given  for  a  Berlin  por- 
celain dinner  service  (142  pieces,!,  painted  with  birds  and  butterflies, 
said  to  have  been  formerly  the  properly  of  Warren  Hastings;  while, 
on  July  25th,  a  small  bracket  clock,  the  movement  by  John  Knibb,  of 
Oxford,  enclosed  in  an  ebonized  case  with  basket  top,  realized  £550. 
On  July  29th,  a  sapphire-blue  glass  vase,  made  by  George  Ravenscroft, 
about  1674-5,  and  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur,  August  1938. 
brought  £480;  and,  on  July  31st,  £300  was  paid  for  a  Ralph  Wood 
pottery  jug  designed  as  a  fiddler  playing  his  violin  as  a  'cello. 

In  the  three-day  sale  of  the  English  furniture  and  art  objects,  be- 
longing to  Major  J.  Hanbury,  which  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley  con- 
cluded  on  May  22nd,  at  Burley-on-the-Hill,  Rutland,  £1,000  was 
given  for  a  William  and  Mary  walnut  suite  (a  pair  of  high-back 
settees  and  nine  high-back  chairs),  covered  with  gros-point  needlework, 
said  to  have  been  worked  by  the  Countess  of  Winchelsea  and  her 
daughters  about  1 700.  A  Stuart  walnut  high-back  settee,  upholstered 
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A  LOUIS  XV  COLD  SNUFF-BOX  :  PARIS,  1746  :  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
THE  FOURTH  LORD  ASHBURTON  :  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S  ON  JULY  7TH 

in  contemporary  needlework,  on  six  legs  joined  by  carved  and 
moulded  stretchers,  realized  £400;  and  a  long-case  walnut  clock,  with 
movement  by  Henry  Jones,  of  the  Temple,  made  £550. 

SILVER 

OLD  English  and  foreign  silver  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss 
and  March  brought  a  total  of  £10,739  at  Christie's  on  May  7th. 
Of  this  sum,  £2,100  was  given  for  a  Dutch  silver-gilt  rose-water  dish 
and  ewer  (135  oz.),  by  Paul  van  Vianen,  of  Utrecht,  1 6 1 3.  The  centre 
of  the  dish  is  finely  chased  with  Actaeon  surprising  Diana  in  her  bath 
surrounded  by  attendant  nymphs;  while  the  back  is  chased  with  a 
stag  hunt  in  a  rocky  landscape,  and  the  ewer  is  decorated  with  two 
panels  of  female  Classical  figures,  and  the  neck  and  handle  withscrolls. 
Twenty-four  circular  dinner  plates,  engraved  with  the  Wemyss  crest 
and  Earl's  coronet,  by  John  Wakelin  and  William  Taylor,  1787  and 
1788  (365  oz.),  brought  £450.  Onjune  13th,  a  set  of  six  table  candle- 
sticks, on  moulded  octagonal  bases  and  bold  baluster  stems,  by 
Joseph  Bird,  1699  (75  oz.),  fetched  £520;  a  pair  of  plain  circular 
bowls  and  covers,  on  rim  feet,  with  scroll  handles,  1677,  maker's 
mark  I.H.  over  jleur-de-lys  and  pellets  (32  oz.),  £420;  a  large  circular 
dish,  repousse  and  chased  with  cupids  and  flowers,  1661,  maker's 
mark  R.S.  between  mullets  (152  oz.  15  dwt.),  £330;  another  circular 
dish,  by  William  Williamson,  Dublin,  1728  (18  oz.  15  dwt.),  £220;  a 
1  in  1  ilar  salver  with  raised  moulded  rim,  on  three  hoof  feet,  by 
lugusi  Courtauld,  1728  (76  oz.  18  dwt.),  £480;  and  a  cup  and  cover, 
oftwo  h  nulled  porringer  form,  by  Pierre  Harache,  1698  (34  oz.  i8dwt.), 
£360.  (  >n  June  25th,  a  pair  of  double  sauceboats,  on  octagonal 
mouldi  feet,  with  scroll  handles  at  the  sides,  engraved  with  the 
cresl  oi  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  1723  (36  oz.  18  dwt.). 

at  £750;  a  plain  cylindrical  tankard  and  cover,  on 


narrow  reeded  foot,  with  flat  cover  and  bifurcated  thumbpiece,  1664, 
maker's  mark  M.G.  between  pellets  and  a  mullet  (30  oz.  1  dwt.),  £340; 
and  a  plain  circular  salver,  on  four  scroll  feet,  by  Robert  Abercrornby, 
!735  (96  oz.),  £300.  On  July  15th,  a  plain  octagonal  salver,  on 
shaped  oblong  feet,  by  Pierre  Platel,  1710  (102  oz.  12  dwt.),  fetched 
£440;  a  set  of  three  casters,  on  octagonal  moulded  feet,  with  plain 
octagonal  bodies,  by  Benjamin  Blakeley,  1718  (29  oz.  8  dwt.),  £290:  a 
plain  octagonal  caster,  with  vase-shaped  body,  by  John  Chartier,  1699 
(17  oz.  18  dwt.),  £180;  and  a  set  of  six  seal-top  spoons,  with  foliage 
balusters,  by  James  Plummer,  York,  165 1,  £220. 

A  total  of  £18,701  was  recorded  at  Sotheby's  sale  on  May  15th. 
when  the  top  price, £  1 ,900,  was  given  for  a  standing  salt  and  cover,  in 
silver-gilt,  of  rectangular  form,  with  masked  figures  and  four  amusing 
small  figures  of  horses  rampant,  and  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a 
youth  with  shield  and  spear  (illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur  of  last 
June,  p.  138).  This  fine  piece,  dated  1584,  bears  the  maker's  mark. 
apparently  a  bird  in  a  shaped  shield,  and  weighs  10  oz.  3  dwt.  It  is  believed 
that  in  1780  this  salt  was  the  property  of  Richard  Cosway,  the  min- 
iaturist, who  left  it  to  his  widow  on  his  death  in  1821.  She  gave  it  to 
Sir  William  Cosway,  his  brother,  from  whose  granddaughter  it 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Sir  Jesse  Hind,  whose  executrix 
had  sent  it  for  sale.  From  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  White- 
Smith  came  a  very  fine  bowl  and  cover  with  two  drop  handles,  by  J 
Paul  Lamerie,  1735  (37  oz.  5  dwt.),  which  fetched  £900;  a  porringer, 
cover  and  stand,  with  handles  in  the  form  of  caryatids  (45  oz.  1 4  dwt.), 
£550 — the  porringer  bears  the  maker's  mark  I.C.  in  a  heart,  and  i-j 
dated  1659,  while  the  maker's  mark  on  the  stand  is  H.N.  with  a  bira 
below,  and  is  dated  1658;  a  washing-bowl,  of  plain  design,  by  PeteA 
Archambo,  the  Elder,  1733  (39  oz.  10  dwt.),  £480;  and  a  silver-gilt  wiix 
cup,  with  plain  shallow  bowl,  on  baluster  stem  and  splayed  foot 
1660,  maker's  mark  T  over  H  flanked  by  two  crescents  (6  oz.  13  dwt.) 
£200.  The  Earl  of  Sondes's  collection  included  a  set  of  four  squan 
waiters,  each  on  four  bracket  feet,  by  Paul Crespin,  1  736  (90  oz.  7  dwt.) 
which  realized  £720;  and  a  set  of  twelve  silver-gilt  three-prong  des 
sert  forks  and  spoons,  by  Paul  Hanet.  1720-  22  (28  oz.  13  dwt.),  £460 
while  from  other  sources  came  a  tazza,  with  bold  gadroon  and  recdetJ 
border,  screw-on  stem,  with  compressed  knop  and  circular  gadrooij 
foot,  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  1697  (37  oz.  17  dwt.),  which  fetched  £")Oo;  ail 
oval  fruit  basket,  with  swing  handle,  supported  on  four  feet  formed  <M 
grotesque  human  masks,  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1739  (77  oz.  6  dwt.),  £45oJ 
a  triangular  salver,  resting  on  three  lions'  paw  feet,  by  the  samj 
silversmith,  1738  (20  oz.),  £230;  a  large  salver,  on  four  scroll  sup 
ports,  by  John  Tuite,  1729  (64  oz.  8  dwt.),  £330.  On  June  26th.  th 
London  Museum  added  to  its  varied  and  interesting  collection,  whe 
the  authorities  gave  £800  for  a  silver-gilt  cup  and  cover,  bearing  th 
maker's  mark  /./.  between  pellets,  dated  1670  and  weighing  42  OS 
17  dwt.,  belonging  to  Lord  Croft.  The  bowl  of  the  cup  is  engrave 
with  two  panels  of  Stuart  flowers  and  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Yor 
as  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  inscribed  "At  the  launching  of  h 
Majesty's  Ship  ye  London,  June  26th,  1.670.  Built  at  Deptford  b 
Mr.  Jonas  Shish,  his  Majesty's  Master  Shipwright  there.  Burthr 
1338  tunns.  Men  1750.  Guns  94.'  Mr.  W.  Morland's  caudle  cup  an 
cover,  with  two  cast  and  chased  caryatid  scroll  handles,  on  low  cot 
cave  circular  foot,  the  cover  surmounted  by  a  capstan-shaped  kno 
which  serves  as  a  foot  when  the  cover  is  reversed,  1659,  maker's  mai 
T.G.  in  a  dotted  circle  (35  oz.  7  dwt.),  realized  £500. 
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By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art  to  H.M.  Queen  Mary 

JOHN  SPARKS  ™- 

Chinese  XlXPLorks  of  Hrt 


Pair  of  very  fine  Famille  Rose  Jars  and  covers 
with  brilliant  enamels  and  pink  diaper  pattern 
borders.    Height  25|  inches. 
CH'IEN  LUNG  PERIOD,  A.D.  1736-1795 


128,  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2265 


XLIX 


AN  HISTORIC  STATE  BED 
FOR  SALE 

THIS  MAGNIFICENT  STATE 
BED,  with  original  tapestry  curtains 
as  illustrated,  was  made  in  1693 
for  the  visit  of  Queen  Mary  II  to 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

Messrs.  KNIGHT,  FRANK  & 
RUTLEY  have  been  instructed 
to  negotiate  the  Sale  of  the  bed 
by  Private  Treaty.  Details  as  to 
viewing  and  price  will  be  supplied 
on  application. 


Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK 
&  RUTLEY 

conduct  Regular  Weekly  Sales  of 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE, 
OBJETS  D'ART,  JEWELLERY 
and  SILVER  at  their  Galleries, 

20  HANOVER  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  MAYfair  3771  (10  lines) 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

Stratford  Galleries 
59  &  61  WIGMORE  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1890  Tel. :  Welbeck  8664 


Antique  Furniture,  China,  Pottery,  Glass,  Silver 
Works  of  Art 


ANTIQUE  GEORGE  I  WALNUT  POLE  SCREEN 
The  needlework  is  of  very  fine  quality  and  unusual  in 
design,  depicting  Actors  on  the  Stage,  with  a  Monkey  Rand 
Orchestra  and  Monkeys  in  the  boxes  (St.  Cyr  School).  Size 
of  needlework  panel  20£"  x  26." 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING  GEORGE  V 
PRI NTSELLERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO    HER  MAJESTY 
QUEEN  MARY 
FINE   ART  DEALERS 


ESTABLISHED  1820 


'  Highland  Scene  with  Figures  Salmon  Spearing.' 
Panel,  17J  X  23 f  in. 
SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER,  R.A.,  1802-1873. 
From  the  Artist's  Sale  in  1874.    No.  122  in  the  Wantage  Collection  Catalogue. 
From  the  Collection  of  the  Late  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wantage,  V.C,  K.C.B. 

30,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET 


LONDON,  S.W.I 


Telephones :  Whitehall  3772  and  3252 


Cables :  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 

LI 


By  Appointment,  Medallists  to  H.M.  The  King 

SPINK  &  SON/  LTD* 

Est.  1772 

Dealers  in 
Fine  Coins  and  Medals 

5,  6  &  7,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Tel.  :  Whitehall  5275  (3  lines)  Cables  :  Spink,  London 


PETER  BOODE 


CHINESE  ANTIQUES 
AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 


5,  CARLOS  PLACE,  W.I 


TEL.:  MAY.  7143 


PITT  &  SCOTT 

LTD. 

{Established  1876) 

Fine  Art  Packers  and  Forwarding  Agents 

Seventy  years'  experience  of  satisfactory  service 
in  packing,  and  shipment  of  Objets  d'art  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Household  removals  to  and  from  all  parts  abroad. 
• 

Please:  write  for  illustrated  booklet  of  information. 
LONDON:  1/3  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH  YARD,  E.C.4 

AND  AT  LIVERPOOL.  GLASGOW.  PARIS,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO.  ETC. 


BRIGHTON 

We  have  a  fine  set  of 
THREE  OVAL  GEORGE  III  SILVER  TRAYS 

plain-reeded  edges — each  on  four  feet. 

Engraved  in  centres  with  coats  of  arms. 
HALL-MARKS  of  1793/4.  MAKER  T.  RENOU. 

One  154  ins.  dia.,  two  9 J  ins.  dia.  each. 

THE  SUSSEX  GOLDSMITHS'  CO.  LTD. 
13,  PAVILION  BUILDINGS 


Antique  Furniture 

Beautiful  pieces  of  period  furniture  are  always 
in  hand.    You  will  enjoy  a  visit  to  quiet  Ashford 
and  to  our  pleasant  showrooms. 

W  H  UIBBS  LTD 

HIGH  STREET -ASHFORD ■ KENT 

TELEPHONE     ASHFORD  6O6 


FOR   EXPORT  ONLY 


Traditional  Paste  Jewellery 

MOUNTED  IN  SILVER 

Large  Variety  of  Old  Patterns 
Adapted  to  Modern  Requirements 

Actual  Maker 

HAROLD  A.  LAZARUS 

33,  CONWAY  STREET, 
FITZROY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Phone  :  EUSton  2961  Closed  Saturdays 


EDINBURGH 


SCOTLAND 


^Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

HARRY  CHERNACK 

12,  ROSE  STREET 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


PACKING  &  SHIPPING 

of  ANTIQUES  &  WORKS  of  ART 

to  all  parts  of  the  world 

MODEBATE  COSTS 


BRITISH  COMMERCIAL  TRANSPORT 

COMPANY   -  LIMITED 


C 2411b  GREAT  SUFFOLK  STREET,  S.E.I 
'PBOSB:  WATERLOO  4223  (7  UnetY. 
LIVERPOOL,      MANCHESTER,      HULL.      GLASGOW      &  SOUTHAMPTON 
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%  ....  for  these  splendid  men.  Round  our  coasts 

s  the  perils  of  war  are  over,  but  the  work  of  the 

\  Life-boat  Service  and  its  perils  remain. 

J  Your  help  is  needed. 

ROYAL  NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT  INSTITUTION  ! 


42  GROSVENOR  GARDENS,  LONDON,  S.W.I.  I 

The  Duke  of  Montrose,  C.B.,  C.V.O.,  V.D.,  Treasurer  1- 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 


When  in  London  call  on  Alexandre  Raghinsky,  77  Hlanclford  Street,  Haker  Street, 
W.I,  for  early  and  interesting  English  porcelain. 

Wanted. — Icelandic  pictures,  drawings,  water-colours,  oils,  etc.,  old  or  new.  Also 
Icelandic  maps,  travel-books,  and  all  literature  pertaining  to  Iceland  in  any  language. 
Offers  ?    Write  Box  No.  6458. 

Wanted. — Books  pertaining  to  Iceland  in  any  language.    Box  No.  6459. 

Persian  Rugs. — Restorations  and  repairs  undertaken  by  very  highly  recommended 
craftsman  of  Turkish  origin.    Box  No.  6460. 

Corry  &  Corry,  20  Lowndes  Street,  S.W.I. — For  Valuations  of  chattels,  antiques, 
objets  d'art,  and  real  estate,  for  Insurance,  Probate,  Mortgage,  and  other  purposes. 
Auctions  arranged  in  town  and  country.  Further  details  may  be  obtained  from 
Corry  &  Corry,  SLOane  ,0436  (3  lines). 

Books  on  Furniture,  China,  Plate,  Eastern  Art  wanted.  Authoritative  works  only. 
Box  No.  6461. 


Antique  and  Second-hand  Furnishing  Business  for  Sale,  owner  retiring.  Turn- 
over £10,000  per  annum  ;  stock  about  £5,000,  at  valuation.  Established  over  35 
years.  Principals  only.  Mr.  L.  Makin,  70-74  Grange  Road  West,  Birkenhead. 
Tel.  204. 


Wanted. — Six  rush-seated  Queen  Anne  spoon-backed  oak  Chairs,  with  cabriole 
legs  ;  two  with  arms  if  possible.  Apply  Major  A.  S.  Gemmell,  Becby  Manor, 
Leicestershire. 

Gentleman  with  Good  General  Knowledge  of  Antiques  is  prepared  to  act  as 
English  agent  for  American  collectors.  Highest  references  given  and  required. 
Box  No.  6464. 

Wanted  to  Buy  substantial  share  in  going  concern  of  Antique  Jewellers,  with  a  view 
to  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  business.  Replies  to  Box  D.1801,  Bensons,  Kings- 
way  Hall,  Kingsway,  W.C.2. 


Two  Beautiful  Antique  Bow-fronted  Cabinets. — Queen  Anne  and  Empire.  £75 
each.    Bushill,  28  East  Reach,  Lytham. 

Pair  Solid  Silver  Queen  Anne  Cafe'-au-lait  Pots;  Paul  Storr  C  ruet  in  perfect  con- 
dition; pair  beautiful  Burmese  Vases  34  in.  tall;  Dresden  Vase  with  side  ornaments; 
four  Victorian  solid  silver  Salts;  caned  ivory  Chess  Set  complete  in  chessboard  case, 
etc.    Box  No.  6467,  or  'phone  MAI  4006  (London)  to  2  p.m. 

Oil  Paintings  and  Cut  Glass. — Busy  main  road,  Bexhill-on-Sea.  Very  smart 
high-class  lock-up  double-fronted  Shop  and  Parlour,  30s.  per  week  inclusive.  Fitted 
carpets,  etc.  Goodwill  and  six  years'  lease,  £650.  Write  owner,  Top  Flat,  5 
West  Parade,  Bexhill,  Sussex. 


Country  Holiday,  antique  furniture,  excellent  fare,  good  wines,  fishing  or  shooting. 
From  si  gns.,  at  following  Paten  &  Co.  hotels:  'Golden  Lion,'  St.  Ives,  Hunts; 
'Chequers,'  Holbcach;  'Griffin,'  March. 

For  Sale. — Marble  Bust  of  Napoleon  by  Canova.  Height  without  pedestal,  1 1  in. 
Inscribed  as  'FYom  celebrated  Napoleon  Museum  of  John  Sainsbury.'  Further 
particulars  and  offers  to  Box  No.  6470. 


Opie. — 'Portrait  of  a  Boy,'  25  <  30  in.,  seen  London.  Hillman,  \\  illand,  Cullomp- 
ton,  Devon. 


Fine  Collection  Baluster  Glasses  for  sale  privately.    Can  be  seen  London.  Box 

No.  6473. 

South  African  Leading  Antique  Business  for  Sale. —  Inquiries  invited  lor  tin 
purchase  of  an  old-established  Antique,  etc.,  Business  in  Durban,  Natal,  South 
Africa.  Approximately  £25.000  involved.  Would  consider  partnership  to  a 
qualified  person  who  would  be  able  to  find  overseas  supplies,  and  take  charge,  to 
enable  present  owner  a  break  after  20  years  in  harness.  Air-mail  or  cable  advised, 
when  full  particulars  will  be  supplied.  References  required  giving  full  particulars  to 
S.  Shandel,  Government  Auctioneer  and  Valuator,  80  Aliwal  Street,  Durban,  Natal, 
South  Africa. 


For  Sale. — Collection  of  Korean  and  Chinese  Sung  Ceramics.    Box  No.  6475. 

Three  Unique  Oriental  Overmantels,  together  with  Dining-table.  Sideboards,  and 
fourteen  Chairs,  all  superbly  carved  by  Oriental  craftsmen  in  red  hardwood.  View 
by  arrangement.    Box  No.  6476. 

Set  of  Mahogany  Sheraton  Chairs,  two  arm,  six  small;  square  backs.  No  dealer!. 
Apply  Mrs.  White,  Hazel  Bank,  Yanwarth,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 

Fine  Italian  Cabinet  (XVIIth  century)  for  private  disposal.  Ebony:  tortoueshel] 
panels:  ivory'  inlay:  drawers  mounted  embossed  silver  work.  Ebony  stand  with 
carved  legs  and  claw  feet.  Over-all  height,  70  in.,  width  56  in.  Seen  near  London. 
Photograph.    Box  No.  6478. 

Art  Collectors  informed  about  attributions,  condition  of  paintings,  and  possibility  of 
disposal  by  specialist  of  repute  and  sound  experience.    Write  Box  No.  6479. 


Wanted  by  literary  gentlewoman,  specialized  art  and  history,  unfurnished  rooms,  if 
possible  in  historic  house,  and  salary",  for  showing  house,  and  or  work  in  picture 
gallery  or  museum.  Might  bequeath  period  furniture  and  good  pictures.  Box  No. 
6480. 

Antique  Dealers  (est.  25  yrs.),  leading  Yorkshire  resort.  Turnover  about  £5,000 
p. a.,  good  profits.  Shop  2,300  sq.  ft.  Two  beds.,  bath,  W.C.,  dining,  sit.,  kit.,  etc. 
A  nice  business.  Freehold  £3,500.  S.A.V.  about  £4,500.  Ask  Henry  Stead  & 
Partners  Ltd.,  20  Cookridge  Street,  Leeds  2.    'Phone  23342. 


Paisley  Plaid,  antique,  perfect  condition,  'Noel  Paton'  design.  £36  or  offers. 
Old  wooden  Cradle.    Other  items.    Box  No.  6483. 

Antique  Dealers'  Fair — Souvenir. — A  limited  number  of  the  special  extra 
Souvenir  issues  of  The  CONNOISSEUR  are  still  available,  and  application  for  a  copy 
of  this  valuable  reference  work,  price  10s.  bd.,  post  free,  should  be  made  without 
delay  to  The  Connoisseur  Ltd.,  21  Ebury  Street,  London,  S.W.i. 


Register  advertisements  arc  $2.00  for  15  ivords  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents  per  word. 
■ehich  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  COA'-XOJSSECR.  572  MAD/SON  AVE.Vl'E. 
\E\V  YORK.  Addresses  or  Box  T^umbers  must  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  latter  should 
be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  Connoisseur  accert  no 
responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 
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Cavendish  House 


of  C 


HELTENHAM 


SALES  by  AUCTION 

Sales  by  Auction  of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Private  Residences. 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties  in  Cheltenham,  the  Cotswold 
Country  and  adjoining  Counties.  Proprietors  of  the  Regent  Street 
Auction  Rooms,  Cheltenham,  where  Sales  are  held  periodically, 
Catalogues  of  which  will  be  forwarded  upon  request. 


Under  the  direction  of  A.  R.  F.  Chapman  and  R.  S.  Lacock.  Fellows  of 
the  Incorporated  Society  of  Auctioneers  and  Landed  Property  Agents. 


ESTATE  OFFICES:   48,  THE  PROMENADE 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Fire  Risk  and  Family  s 
Division 


Auctioneers    •    Valuers   •    Estate  Agents 


Insurances  for  all  purposes 
effected  with   the  leading 
Companies 


Cavendish  House  (Cheltenham)  Ltd.        'Phone  52081 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  HIS  & 
MAJESTY    KING     GEORGE  VI 


BY    APPOINTMENT    TO    HER  LATE 
MAJESTY    QUEEN  VICTORIA 


G.  B.  Kent  and  Sons  Ltd., 
Brushmakers 


Beauty  Secret . . . 

The  majority  of  women  have  the  mistaken 
idea  that  if  you  brush  a  permanent  or 
natural  wave  it  is  likely  to  straighten  it 
and  spoil  the  "  set ".  Leading  hairdressers 
in  England  and  U.S.  know  that  the  more 
you  brush  a  permanent  or  natural  wave 
the  longer  it  will  last  and  the  more  it  im- 
proves the  hair  and  gives  a  glossy  finish 
to  the  "  set ". 

THE  BEST  BRUSH  FOR 
THIS  PURPOSE  IS  .  .  . 


"ff  Alia  Frank/  Whitten  — 
London  s  most  photographed  Blonde 
Model  and  Mannequin  —  says:  "  / 
find  the  Ktnl-Cosby  "Allure  " 
Hairbrush  greatly  improves  the 
beauty  of  the  hair  generally  ". 


KENT 
COSBY 


Mutt 

S  PERFUME  HAIRBRUSH 


Mru-shu    Ceauty    and    ^raarantt    mtv  yo 


G.  B.  KENT  &  SONS  LTD.,  24  OLD  BOND  ST.,  LONDON,  W.  I 


PERFUME  PAD 

BRISTLES  TAKE 
OUT  TO  WASH 

HANDLEBACK 
NEVER  SPOILT 
BY  WATER 

ABSOLUTE 
CLEANLINESS  AT 
BRISTLE  ROOTS 


This  man 


has  the  requisites  of  happiness — a  trade,  steady  work,  a  family 
and  a  home.  How  different  from  1944,  when,  stricken  with 
tuberculosis,  without  a  trade  or  even  a  job,  this  veteran  of 
Dunkirk  was  almost  without  hope. 

This  man's  future — physical,  mental  and  economic — was  changed 
in  the  British  Legion  Village,  where  tuberculous  ex-Service  men 
are  rested,  treated  and,  when  sufficiently  improved  in  health, 
taught  a  trade  of  their  own  choosing. 

•  •  • 

Other  Legion  endeavours  for  ex-Service  people  include  •  con- 
valescent homes  •  women's  sanatorium  •  pensions  fund  • 
relief  of  distress  due  to  unemployment  or  sickness  •  homes 
and  industries  for  disabled  •  care  of  orphaned  and  physically 
handicapped  children  •  finding  employment  •  solving  pensions 
problems    •    invalid  chairs,  surgical  appliances,  artificial  limbs,  etc. 

THE   NEED  ISJGREATER^  NOW 

Please  send  or  bequeath  your  gift  to  : 

BRITISH  LEGION  APPEAL 

(HAIG'S  FUND) 
26,  ECCLESTON  SQUARE,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
ALL  RANKS  —  ALL  SERVICES  —  ALL  WARS 
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Made  in  Jamaica,  only  90  miles  from  Cuba 

Corona  Grandes  Coronas  Petit  Coronas 

I22W  97111  8314 

per  25  per  25  per  25 

JAMAVANA  CIGARS,  84  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W.I 


tivilecjed  . 


Since  1834,  we  have  imported 
the  world's  finest  cigars.  This 
experience  has  brought  with 
it  many  privileges.  For 
privilege  it  is,  indeed,  to  be 
able  to  smoke  and  recom- 
mend to  others  a  cigar  so 
delicate  in  flavour  and  so 
delightfully    mild    as  La 
Tropical    de  Luxe. 
Knowing  that   this  cigar 
has  met  the  demand  of 
critical  taste  for  over  70 
years  we  can,  and  do, 
(as  sole  importers  of  this 
brand    in    the  United 
Kingdom)  recommend 
it  unreservedly. 

LAMBERT  &  BUTLER 


LA  TROPICAL 

  ot  ii/te 

Faultless  Jamaican  Cigars  j—^— 

All  usual  sizes  in  boxes  of  25  and 
SO  from  58/9  upwards. 

Manufactured  by 
&  I,  B.  MACHADO  TOBACCO  CO.  LTD.. 
KINGSTON,  JAMAICA.  B.W.I 
lambert  &  Butler  Branch  of  The  lmopri.il  Tobacco  Co.  (of  Great  Britain  &  Ireland),  Ltd. 

I  T  ■>  H 


Alone  on  a  Speedbird  — 
with  thirty-five  fellow  passengers  for 
company,  and  a  stewardess  who  is  friend  and  looker- 
after  n  one?  Quite  a  few  children  have  travelled  the  Speedbird  routes 
'  alone  to  that  extent;  and  we  can't  believe  that  their  cheerfulness 
—  or  their  appetites  —  were  assumed  to  spare  our  feelings.  So  they 
iik  -  d  (lying?  We  doubt  if  they  gave  it  a  thought.  They  were  comfort- 
able, rather  frequently  sleepy,  very  well  fed  and  soon  at  their  desti- 
nation. Which  is  probably  just  how  the  world  of  theireldersand  betters 
will  come  to  regard  air  travel  as  time  goes  on. 


It's  a  small  world  by  Speedbird  R  •  Q       •  £ 


BRITISH    OVERSEAS    AIRWAYS  CORPORATION 
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THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD 

A  17th  century  Genoese  Ivory  22"  high.  An  example  of 
one  of  the  many  ecclesiastical  treasures  to  be  found  at  the 

ART  &  BOOR  SHOP 

28,     ASHLEY    PLACE,    LONDON,  S.W.i 

LIX 


ON  NEEDLEWORK 


NICHOLAS  BRENT  writes  :  Nothing  speaks  more  eloquently 
of  days  of  graceful  leisure,  beautifully  employed,  than  the 
needlework  of  bygone  centuries.  Almost  more  than  paintings, 
needlework  embroidered  by  long-dead  hands  has  a  compelling 
charm  because  it  is  so  irresistibly  linked  with  the  amenities  and 
graces  of  the  home.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  fitting 
theme  for  the  connoisseur  than  the  collecting  of  needlework — 
each  piece  redolent  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  worked.  The 
gorgeous  vestments  of  the  opus  anglicanum  of  medieval  times  (the 
period  when  needlework  was  at  its  zenith  in  England)  ;  the  great 
embroidered  curtains  that  hung  from  the  windows  of  country 
homes;  the  simple  patchwork  quilts,  exquisitely  worked,  of  the 
humbler  housewife  ;  the  delicate  grace  of  an  embroidered  pole 
screen  ;  or  perhaps  the  touching  neatness  of  an  eighteenth-century 
sampler  worked  with  childish  earnestness  and  enriched  by  an 
admonitory  text — all  speak  of  a  sweetness  and  grace  unknown  in 
this  age  of  machinery. 

I  recall  an  old  mansion  in  Southern  Ireland  where  the  drawing- 
room  was  almost  a  museum  piece  by  reason  of  the  needlework  it 
held.  For  three  centuries,  generation  after  generation  had  stitched 
diligently  to  cover  a  suite  of  sixteen  chairs,  six  sofas  and  four 
stools  with  petit-point  in  a  beautiful  design  created  by  the 
ancestor  who  first  began  the  work.  Pelmets  and  curtains  were 
all  similarly  embroidered,  and  the  effect,  in  conjunction  with 


cream  panelled  walls  and  old  masters,  was  one 
of  perfect  harmony  and  sheer  beauty. 

There  are  many  discoveries  to  be  made  in  this 
rich  field.  From  the  days  when  needlework 
began  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  daily  needs  of 
humanity,  when  pieces  of  fabric  were  joined  with 
the  aid  of  a  sharp  fish-bone,  right  up  to  the 
twentieth  century,  men  and  women  have  plied  an 
industrious  needle  to  create  beauty  with  silk, 
thread  a-nd  metal,  leaving  to  posterity  many 
lovely  examples  of  their  industry. 

Such  examples  are  to  be  found  everywhere — in 
remote  country  homes,  in  cottages,  and  in  almost 
every  antique  dealers'  shop  where  hangs  the  sign 
of  The  B.A.D.A.  There  are,  too,  The  B.A.D.A. 
experts  themselves,  ready  to  help  in  gathering 
together  such  a  collection,  or  to  unearth  a 
specially  desired  piece,  and  to  advise  on  the 
authenticity  of  origin  and  date.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  subject  so  rich  in  its  silent  talc  of  the 
contemporary  domestic  scene  as  that  of  old 
needlework. 


Issued  by  The  British  Antique  Dealers''  Association,  whose  members  are  always  available  to  assist  and  advise  the 
public.  A  list  of  members  and  other  useful  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  The  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association,  Bank  Buildings,  16,  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S.  IV. I.  (Price,  post-free  2/9.  Abroad  3/-.) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  EXHIBIT  THIS  SIGN 

This  space  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  for  which 
The  Connoisseur  has  been  the  official  publication  since  1918. — Editor. 


THE   WORLD'S   GREATEST  BOOKSHOP 


*   FOR-  BOOK.S** 

New  and  secondhand  Books  on  every  subject. 
119-125  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD.  LONDON.  W.C.2 

  Cerrard  5560  116  lines).      *      Open  9 — 6  (inc.  Sat.)   


A.  H.  ISHER  &  SON 


ANTIQUES 
19,    Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898.  Telephone  4822 

ANTIQUE 

FURNITURE  &  METALWORK 


O  S  K  O  R  N  E 

Restoration  of  Silver  Plate 
Fine  lleraldie  Engraving 
Copper  Engraved  Ilookplates 

C  H  A  L  I  C  K  S 

URGE  SELECTION   IX  STOCK 

117  Gower  St.,  London,  W.C.I 

E*TA.R1.I«HKT>     1*74-  TRI.RI-HONF  |    Rf-TON  4M<f4 


WATERMAN'S  POLAR  WHITE  INK  has  a  clear  whiteness  which  makes  it  invaluable  t 
for  artists'  retouching  work  and  assured  legibility. 
Obtainable  from  all  Stationers  &  Stores. 


I  /3  including  PT.  i 


Waterman's 

WATERPROOF  Polar  White  I  N  K 

The  Waterman  Pen  Co.  l  td  ,  pen  Corner,  41,  Kingsway,  W'.C. 


No.  5 


'NOTES   ON    ANTIQUE  SILVER' 


by  Commander  G.  E.  P.  HOW,  R.N.  (Ret.) 
Are  now  available,  price  2/6 


Published  by 


Edinburgh,  Ltd.),  27,  Sloane  St.,  London,  S.W.I 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 

Medallists 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD 


EST.  1772 


THE  HIGHLAND  CABIN,  BY  SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER,  R.A. 
Oils,  millboard  18  in.  x  24  in. 


DEALERS  IN  FINE  PAINTINGS 

AND 

DRAWINGS 

5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (4  lines)  Cables:  SPINK,  LONDON 


LXI 


fine  Hnttque  Stiver 


John  Schofield, 

of  No.  29  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar,  London, 
made  this  graceful  pair  of  small  3-light  Silver  Candelabra  in 

1  784/85. 

Height  at  centre  14|  inches.  Width  15  inches. 


WALTER  H.  WILLSON  LTD. 


Id,  KING  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

Whitehall  6463  Cables  :  Aurifabro,  Picc)>,  London 
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132,  EAST  DELAWARE  PLACE 
CHICAGO  11,  ILL. 


L.MI 


NORMAN  ADAMS  LTD 
8-10  HANS  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


PRATT  &  SONS,  ltd 

(Member  B.A.D.A.) 

158-160,  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  KENsington  9821 


Printed  in  Qreat  Britain 


WITH    WHICH    IS    IN  COR 


THE  THREE  YOUNGER  SONS  OF  SHAH  J  AH  AN :  MOGUL  PAINTING  Of  THE  SCHOOL  OF  SHAH  JAHAN  •  C  16^ 
BENEATH.  IN  THE  HANDWRITING  OF  THE  EMPEROR  SHAH  JAHAN,  IS  WRITTEN,  THE  PICTURES  OF  SHAH  JAHAN 
SHUJAA  BAHADUR,  AURANGZ1B-BAHADUR,  AND  MURAD  BAKHSH,  PAINTED  BY  B.VLCHAND'  :  FORMFRLY  IN  THF 
IMPERIAL  COLLECTION  AT  AGRA  AND  DELHI  :  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


EMBER 


1QA7 


two  nnu  adc 


COMMONWEALTH  SILVER.   Date  1658. 


J2icensed   Valuers  jor  SloLai 


MONARCH  4604 

83,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 

D 


Ue-entcred  as  Second  Class  Matter  March  5*  W  «*^£^£££ 


•rk   .V.V.,  U.S.A.,  under  the  Art  0/  March  yd,  7^79. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 


FINE  ART  DEALERS 


FRANK  PARTRIDGE  &  SONS 

LTD. 


Pair  of  Famille-rose  Cocks. 
(Ch'ien  Lung,  1736-1795.       16  inches  high.) 


Qlever  lose  an  ofjfiortitnily  to  see  anything  beautiful.     c&eauly  is  Qocl  s  handwriting 

—  CHARLES  KINGSLEY 

LONDON  NEWYORK 

144,  145  &  146.  NEW  BOND  ST.,  W.I  6,  West  Fifty-S  ix  Street 
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INDIAN  PAINTING  "   -  BY  V.  S.  SWAMINATHAN 

A  TOILET  CASKET  OF  THE  GERMAN  RENAISSANCE  -      -      -      -  -    -      -      -      -    by  w.  l.  hildburgh 

NATHANIEL  HONE'S  'CONJUROR'    BY  A.  N.  L.  MUNBY 

OLD  IRISH  ROSARIES  AND  ROSARY  CROSSES  by  edward  a.  mcguire 

-    BY    F.    GORDON    ROE,  F.S.A. 
V.   SUTHERLAND-GRAEME,  F.S.A. 

FROM    A  CORRESPONDENT 
BY  J.   F.  HAYWARD 
V.  SUTHERLAND-GRAEME,  F.S.A. 


FROM  TRUE  TO  FALSE:  A  SECOND  STUDY  IN  WOODCRAFT 

JAMES  NEALE,  POTTER,  1 740-1814  by  capt.  a. 

DUTCH  CONVERSATION  PIECES  OF  THE  XVIII  AND  XIX  CENTURIES  - 
THE  SOURCES  OF  ORNAMENT  ON  A  GERMAN  WHEEL-LOCK  ARQUEBUS 
PEWTER  SPOONS  by  capt.  a 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  IN  AMERICA  by  helen  comstock 

JAMES  BOWDOIN  AND  HIS  COLLECTION  OF  DRAWINGS  -  -  -  by  an  American  correspondent 
THE  CONNOISSEUR  DIVAN  (THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  CLEANED  PICTURES,  ETC.) 

conducted  by  the  editor 

AJANTA,  A  REVIEW  by  v.  s.  swaminathan 

BUDDHIST  FRESCOES  OF  ASIA  (NOTE)  by  v.  s.  swaminathan 

NOTES  &  QUERIES  

NEW  BOOKS  REVIEWED  by  various  hands 

IN  THE  AUCTION  ROOMS  by  t.  p.  greig 


ON  COVER 

THE  THREE  YOUNGER  SONS  OF  SHAH  JAHAN       mogul  painting  of  the  school  of  shah  jahan 

In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 


'635 


COLOUR-PLATES 

BOY  WITH  CRICKET  BAT   by  sir  joshua  Reynolds,  p.r.a. 

By  Courtesy  of  Leggatt  Bros. 

AJANTA  :  DETAIL  OF  FRESCO  FROM  CAVE  XVI.  THE  DYING  PRINCESS  (THE  DESERTED  WIFE  OF 

NANDA  ?)------       FROM  THE  COLOUR  AND  MONOCHROME  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  AJANTA  FRESCOES 

By  Permission  of  H.E.H.  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  and  The  Oxford  University  Press 
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'TINTAGEL  CASTLE, 
CORNWALL' 

by 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER.  R.A. 
Circa  1820-25 
Water-colour,  7  X  10  ins. 
From 

Clarkson  Stanfield  Collection 

John  Knowles  Collection 
Sir  Donald  Currie  Collection 
W.  Lee  Collection 

See  Sir  \Y.  Armstrong's 
Turner,  page  280 


Sole  Agents  for  the 
IT  orks  and  copyrights 
of  paintings  by  W. 
Lee-Hankey,  R.W.S., 
and  Agents  for  the 
paintings  of  Conrad 
Leigh. 


M.  NEWMAN,  Ltd.,  43a  DUKE  STREET  &  l/3  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

ESTABLISHED  1870  (Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers' Association)  TELEPHONE:  WHITEHALL  6068 

19th-century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and  Drawings  Collections  Purchased 
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By  Appointment 

Silversmiths 


By  Appointment 

Silversmiths 


By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 


RICHTON  BROTHERS 


London,  date  1694.     Maker  :  D  (recorded) 
Diameter:  I6£  ins.     Depth  of  well:  2£  ins.     Weight:  47  ozs.  13  dwts. 


WE  DESIRE  TO  PURCHASE  Collections  or  Individual  Pieces  of  English  Silver 
Having  a  large  outlet  for  both  Old  and  Second-Hand  articles,  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  the  fullest  market  value 


'6,  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

lephone  :  ABBEY  3578  (Late  of  22,  Old  Bond  Street)  Cables  :  DATEMARK,  LONDON 

III 


FINE  PRINTS  .  RARE  BOOKS 
WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS 


FIRST  EDITION 
AUTOGRAPH  LETTER 
ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPT 


27,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET 
. LONDON 

W.C.i 


Telephone:  HOLBORN  3936 
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Cables  :   PHIZ,  LONDC 
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GREGORY  &  CO. 


(Bruton  Street)  LTD. 
Established  1823 


Tettpbone : 
MA  Ytatr 
2066 


27,  Bruton  Street,  W. 


Tefcgraws: 
Cregco,  Wesdo 
London 


18th  CENTURY  FURNITURE 


One  of  a  pair  of  fine  carved  mahogany  Hepplewhile  elbow  chairs, 
covered  in  crimson  cream -striped  flowered  silk  brocade. 


A  Fine  Quality  Queen  Anne  Walnut 
Bureau  Bookcase  in  Mart  Condition  with 
moulded  cornice  and  hand  bevelled 
Vauxhall  Plate  Glass  to  doors. 


gill  &  RF.iGATF.  have  built  up  a  reputation 
over  half  a  century  for  reasonably  priced 
fine  English  Antique  furniture  and  furnish 
ings  and  in  celebrating  their  Golden  Jubilee 
invite  all  visitors  to  London,  whether  from 
Overseas  or  the  Provinces,  to  view  theii 
collection  at  Morley  Hall,  St.  George  Street, 
which  has  been  the  home  of  Gill  &  Reigate 
for  the  last  20  years. 

To  those  unable  to  visit  London,  photo- 
graphs of  individual  pieces  will  gladly  bx 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  note  of  their  particulaj 
requirements. 


Gill  &&Relcjai 


GILL  &  REIGATE  LTD   •    MORLEY  HALL   •    ST.  GEORGE  STREET  •    HANOVER  SQUARE 
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UDGE  JEFFREYS'  LODGINGS 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

'  DORCHESTER 

Telephone  369 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  AND  CLOCKS 


A  fine  Eight-day  Striking  Bracket  Clock,  also  Chiming  the  four  quarters 
on  eight  bells,  by  George  Prior,  London.    In  a  mahogany  case  24  ins.  high 
(overall)— Circa  1780 


A  LIST  OF  CLOCKS,  WITH  DESCRIPTIONS,   PRICES  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS,   WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 
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J 


ESTABLISHED  1721 


TELEPHONE  54901 


(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

COMMONWEALTH  SPOONS 


A  FINE  SET  OF  SIX  SEAL-TOP  SPOONS 
YORK  1651  MAKER,  JAMES  PLUMMER 


STATION  BUILDINGS -QUEEN  ST.- EXETER 
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.  {2nd  ■&£  Sast^oa/uu 


A  corner  of  one  of  our  showrooms. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English  and  Continental 
Works  of  Art,  recognised  as  the  most  comprehensive  in  the  World. 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 


Established  1868 


44-52,  NEW   OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.] 

TELEPHONE:  MUSEUM  2121 


IX 


HENRY  SPENCER  *  SONS 

Harry  A.  Spencer,  F.A.I.    Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I.    Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.A.I. 
Established  184o.  Auctioneers,  Valuers  and  Land  Agents. 


By  Order  of  Mrs.  CantrelUHubbcrsty 

RAGDALE  OLD  HALL,  LEICESTERSHIRE.  (7  miles  from  Melton  Mowbray.) 

For  Sale  by  Private  Treaty  for  the  purposes  of  demolition. 


Beautiful  Old  Oak  Panelling,  including  a  superb  Mantelpiece  with  the  quartcrings  of  Shirley  and 
Devcreux=Braose,  Alilo  Earl  of  Hereford,  Thomas  of  Woodstock  and  Bohun,  and  carved  with  the  initials 
of  Sir  Henry  Shirley  and  Dorothy  his  wife.  The  Mantelpiece  is  dated  1631,  with  the  motto  '  AETERNA 
PRAEPONO  CADUCIS."  A  urious  carved  Doorway  projecting  into  the  room  after  the  manner  of  an 
internal  porch  (illustrated).  The  panelling  was  illustrated  in  "Country  Life/'  January  27th,  19o6,  in  the 
"Architectural  Societies  Reports  and  Papers,"  and  many  other  issues.  The  beautiful  Stone  Entrance  Porch, 
illustrated  in  "Renaissance  Architecture  in  England"  (Batsford).  The  Panelling  of  three  rooms,  all  the 
Oak  Beams,  old  Timbers  and  Elizabethan  Brickwork. 

—Forthcoming  Sales— 

December  1  1th  &r  12th,  1947-    By  Order  of  Major=General  Sir  John  Whitaker,  Bart.,  C.B.,  C.B.E- 

BABWORTH  HALL,  RETFORD,  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

CHINESE  CERAMICS,  CLOISONNE  ENAMELS,  CHINESE  and  JAPANESE  IVORIES,  NETSUKE,  and  WORKS 

O!     \RT.     OIL  PAINTINGS.     SILVER.    EARLY  ITALIAN  CABINETS  and  other  Furniture. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  2/6  each. 

In  'lie  Spring  of  1948,  extending  over  a  period  of  days.    By  Order  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  Fitrwilliam  and  The  Wentworth  Estates 

Company. 

WENTWORTH  WOODHOUSE,  YORKSHIRE. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  THE  MAJOR  PORTION  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  MANSION. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  in  course  of  preparation. 
Offices:  20  The  Square,  Retford,  Nottinghamshire  (Tel.  531=2,  two  lines).  91  Bridge  Street,  Worksop  (Tel.  2654). 
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A  carved  mahogany  sideboard,  c.  1785,  6  //.  3  ins.  wide.    It  is  in  exceptionally  perfect  original  condition, 
and  is  considered  to  be  the  most  beautiful  iSth-century  sideboard  in  existence. 

The  Manor  House  is  easily  visited  in  an  afternoon,  as  there  is  a  frequent  train  service  between 

King's  Cross  and  Hitchin. 


PHILLIPS   OF  HITCHIN,  LTD. 


Telephone :  Hitchin  67 


JOHN  BELL  of  ABERDEEN 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

56-58  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN 

Telephone  3090  Telegrams  and  Cables  :  Antiques,  Aberdeen 

Also  at 

398  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET,  GLASGOW 
AND  AT  BRAEMAR 


An  attractive  Inlaid  Sheraton  Mahogany  Sideboard,  A  Georgian  Mahogany  Two-pedestal  Dining 

with  shaped  serpentine  front.    Length  5  ft.  9  ins.  Table.     Length  S  ft.  6  ins.,  width  4  ft. 

Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LICENSED  VALUATORS 
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TOOTH 

Established  1842 

31,  BRUTON  STREET, 

LONDON,  W.l 

May  fair  2920  Cables  :  '  INVOCATION,  London' 

XIII 


LEONARD  KNIGHT 

LIMITED 


A  small  Sheraton  mahogany  cabinet  with  secretaire 
drawer.  The  section  below  the  drawers  has  a  falling 
front  disclosing  more  small  drawers  and  open  spaces. 
Height  6  ft.  2  ins.  Back  to  Front  I  ft.  6  ins. 
Width  2  ft.  10  ins. 

15,  KING  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

ABBEY  6836  '  KNIGHTIQUE,'  LONDON 


A  n*T"i  II  in   /T  ii  ir> /'"m  nr  i 

ARTHUR  CHURCHILL 

LTD. 

V    %tfjcmdtrr  ' 

W  jOjj  >J 

A  Durham  election  glass  of  HOI 

34  MARyLEBONE  HIGH  ST.,  W.i 

BLUETT  &  SONS 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN  AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 


of  the  fout-clawed  dragon  glazed  green  on  a  yellow  ground,  the 

underside  similarly  ornamented. 
Diameter  6i  inches.  Sixteenth  century. 

48,  Davies  Street,  Brook  St.,  London,  W.I 

(Close  to  C'aridge's  Hotel)  Telephone:    MAYFAIR  4C1S 
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26,New  Bond  Street,  London, w.i. 


GEORGE  III  SILVER  SALVER 
Made  by  W.  Caldecote.  Date  1760.  35-in.  diameter.  274  ozs. 
Engraved  with  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine. 


Antique  Silver,  Jewels  and  Objets  d'oArt. 
Collections  or  Individual  pieces  purchased. 
Valuations 
for  cProbatr,  Division  and  Insurance. 


Telegrams  : 

TESSIERITE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 


Telephone 
MAYFAIR  0458 


CECIL  DAVIS 


SPECIALIST  IN  THE  FINEST  ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  GLASS 
Also  English  and  Continental  Porcelain  and  Pottery 

High  prices  paid  for  rare  specimens  of  all  kinds 

3  Grosvenor  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.I 

Telephone:  GROsvenor  3130.       Cables:  "  CRYSTALDAV  LONDON  "  (W.  Union) 


A  rare  set  of  3  early  Irish 
Cand'esticks  with  faceted 
triangu'ar  pillar  stems  and 
domed  feet,  9^  ins.  high. 
Pair  Irish  flat -cut  pedestal 
Salts  on  square  bases,  suit- 
able for  salted  almonds,  etc. 


WEDDING 
and 

XMAS  GIFTS 


Large  collection  of  18th- 
century  Drinking  Glasses, 

Candlesticks,  Candelabra 
and  Chandeliers,  Georgian 
Table  Glass  of  all  kinds, 
including  Bottle-size  De- 
canters from  £3  10s..  suit- 
able for  Christmas  and 
New  Year  Gift*. 


RARE  STAMPS 


HARMER,  R00KE  &  C°  Lm 

hold    weekly    auctions    of  rare 
stamps    and   collection   at  their 
STRAND  SALE  ROOMS. 

Full   particulars   as  to  Sales 
Commission    and  Valuation 
Charges  may  be  had  from 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 

Established  nearly  50  years 

2,  Arundel  Street,  London,  W.C.2 

TEMPLE  BAR  7941  (4  lines) 
In  association  with 

HARMER,  ROOKE  &  CO.  INC. 
560  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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M.  BERNARD 

21,  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Wishes  to  purchase  Fine  Sporting  Paintings— 


Telephone  : 
WHITEHALL  6894 


especially  examples 
by    the  following 
artists — 


j.  L.  AGASSE 
HENRY  ALKEN 
R.  ANSDELL 
J.  BARENGER 
W.  BARRAUD 
J.  BOULTBEE 
E.  BRISTOW 
H.  CALVERT 

H.  B.  CHALON 
.A.  COOPER 

D.  DALBY 
R.  B.  DAVIS 

I.  E.  FERNELEY 


G.  GARRARD 
S.  GILPIN 
T.  GOOCH 
FRANCIS  GRANT 
C.  C.  HENDERSON 
J.  F.  HERRING 
W.  P.  HODGES 
S.  HOWITT 
S.  J.  E.  JONES 
E.  LANDSEER 
G.  H.  LAPORTE 
B.  MARSHALL 
G.  MORLAND 


J.  POLLARD 
P.  REINAGLE 
J.  N.  SARTORIUS 
J.  SEYMOUR 
W.  SHAYER 
C.  L.  SMITH 
G.  STUBBS 

C.  TOWNE 

F.  C.  TURNER 
).  WARD 

D.  WOLSTENHOLME 
J.  WOOTTON 
ETC.,  ETC. 


Charles  Davis,  The  King's  Huntsman,  on  Hermit,  by  R.  8.  Davis  (1782-1852),  23    30  inches. 


STAFFORD'S 

(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

13a    NEW   BOND   STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  :  Regent  4472 


Messrs.  Stafford's  are  anxious  to 

PURCHASE 

Fine  examples  of  Old  English  and  Continental  Porcelain 

We  are  especially  interested  in  Hunting  and  Sporting  Subjects,  perfect  pairs  of 
Vases,  Figures,  Animals,  Dessert,  Dinner,  Tea  and  Breakfast  Services,  also 
Miniature  Pieces.  We  are  also  purchasers  of  fine  Battersea  Enamels  and  Papier 
Mache.    Single  examples  or  whole  collections  will  be  viewed  by  appointment. 


A late  Georgian  secretaire-bookcase  of  finely- 
■  figured  mahogany  with  an  interesting 
arrangement  of  glazing  bars  and  a  pediment  in 
the  Adam  style.  The  secretaire  is  equipped 
with  an  adjustable  writing  desk  which  can 
be  slid  back  to  reveal  interior  fittings  of 
unusual  design. 

A  well  chosen  selection  of  antique  furniture 
is  always  to  be  found  at 


HEAL'S 


196      TOTTENHAM      COURT     ROAD,     LONDON,     W.  I 
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S.  J.  PHILLIPS 

113,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON    W 1  Te,e"h— 

j  x^j^wiN,        W.L  MAYfair  6261  &  6262 


EXAMPLES  FROM  OUR  COLLECTION  OF  XVIII-CENTURY  JEWELS 


MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS*  ASSOCIATION 
VALUATIONS  FOR  PROBATE.  INSURANCE  AND  DIVISION 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

Old  English  and  Continental  Silver,  particularly  French  and  Scandinavian. 
Objets  d'art.    Gold  and  Enamel  Snuff-boxes.    Antique  and  Modern  Jewels 


XIX 


G.     M.     LOTINGA    LTD.     Fine  Art  galleries 
57,   NEW  BOND  STREET,   LONDON,  W.I 


KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 

Hanover  Square  Auction  Galleries 

SALES  BY  AUCTION 

are  held  regularly  of 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  MANSIONS  AND  PRIVATE  RESIDENCES. 
TRADE  STOCKS  AND  OTHER  EFFECTS. 
ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  FURNITURE. 
PICTURES,  JEWELS,  SILVER,  CHINA  AND  GLASS. 
LIBRARIES,  BOOKS  AND  WORKS  OF  ART. 
TEXTILES,  FURS,  WINES  AND  CIGARS. 


Sales  on  Owner's  Premises 


Valuations  for  Estate  Duty,  Fire  Insurance,  Transfer  and  all  other  purposes.    Inventories  prepared. 


Further  particulars  and  advice  obtainable  from 

20  HANOVER   SQUARE,    LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  :  MAYfair  3771 
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A  fine  Regency  Breakfast  Table  oj  good  colour,  with  gilt  bronze  mounts  (4  ft.  6  ins.  wide) 


at  16  Grafton  Street 

Fine  Eighteenth  Century 
Furniture  •  Works  of  Art 

BLAIRMAN 

antiques 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH   ANTIQUE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

H.  BLAIRMAN   &   SONS  LTD.  16  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.i 

and   at    12    MONTPELLIER    PARADE  HARROGATE 


XXI 


W.  WILLIAMSON 
&  SONS 


Wm.  Williamson 


F.  H.  Boys 


Early  XVIlIth-century  Mahogany  Wing 
Chair  in  green  silk  damask 


CASTLE  HOUSE 

49,  QUARRY  STREET 

GUILDFORD 

SURREY 
©lb 

jfurniture 

TELEPHONE  NO.  5010 


W.  G.  T.  BURNE 

Specialist  in 

Old  Irish  and  English  Glass 

27  DAVIES  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W.1 

Mayfair  448? 

Sn 

A  very  rare  Wine  Glass, 

51     ins.,    coloured  glass 

flowers    similar  to  mitle- 

fiore  paper-weights,  fused 

into  the  bowl  and  foot  of 

glass,  each  flower  has  en- 

graved  foliage  surround, 

the  foot  and  rim  with  a  gilt 

band.    French,  circa  1 850. 

Telephone  : 
HOLBORN  6623  4 
4200 


Packing  Warehouse  : 
ORMOND  CLOSE 
GREAT  ORMOND  ST. 
WC  I 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

SPECIALISTS 

IN  THE 

PACKING,  SHIPPING  &  TRANSPORT 


ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  & 
WORKS  OF  ART 


55  GREAT   ORMOND  ST. 
LONDON,  WCI 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD  /  8  10  Bridge  Street 

HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO  INC  I       NEW  YORK 
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Exceptional  Set  of  4  Entree  Dishes  probably  by  Wm.  Stevenson, 

Date  1801. 

Weight  217  oz.  the  Set 

Other  sets  in  stock 

Commissions  accepted  for  purchases  at  London  Sales. 


Asprey   &   Co.   Ltd..    165-168    New    Bond   Street,   London,   W.I.    and    62-64  The    Promenade,  Cheltenham. 

XXIII 


DELOMOSNE  &  SON,  Limited 


(Members  of  the  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

©lb  English  anb 
3vi8b  (Blass 

OLD    ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


An  important  pair  of  Meissen  Figures  of 
Musicians  :  the  man  with  pink  coat  and 
turquoise  blue  breeches,  the  girl  with 
turquoise  blue  coat  and  flowered  dress. 
Height  9|  ins. 

4,  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8  f^hm£*£Sr) 


Telephone  :  WEStern  1804 


Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 


Established  1806 


EXPERTS  IN 
ANTIQUE  SILVER 


12  George  III 
Dinner  Plates 


LICENSED 
VALUERS 


Telephone :  2821 
Promenade 
CHELTENHAM 
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ACTON  SURGEY* 

THE  ALBEMARLE  GALLERIES 

6,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W.l 

REGENT  7303-4 


BURFITT  ltd.  LONDON 


(MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION) 


Old  Englisl) 
Silver 


® 

Specialists  in 

ANTIQUE 
SILVER  AND 
OLD 
SHEFFIELD 
PLATE 


A  VERY  FINE  WILLIAM  III  ANTIQUE  SILVER  CASKET 
London  Hall-mark  for  1697.  Maker:  Joseph  Ward.  Length:  9j  ins.    Width:  7J  ins.    Height:  l\  ins. 

I  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  PICCADILLY,  W.I 

Telephone:   REGent  7658 


BEN  FICK  LTD. 

i 


Specialists    in  Interior 

Decoration 
Authentic    period  furniture, 
porcelain  and  silver 


A  GROUP  OF  FINE 
18TH-CENTURY  PIECES 
IN  OUR  SHOWROOMS 


Melton   Court,   5   &  7   Old  Brompton  Road,  S.W.7 


Telephone:  KENSINGTON  2111 
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By  appointment.    Antique  Dealers 
to  H.M.  Queen  Mary 

MALLETT  &  SON 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40,    NEW    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 

Tel.  :  Mayfair  4527 

Dealers  in  OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  and  SILVER,  PORCELAIN,  CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 
An  invitation  to  look  round  their  extensive  galleries  is  extended  to  all  those  interested  in  antiques 

A  PAIR  OF  VERY  FINE  CHIPPENDALE  WALNUT  ARMCHAIRS.    Circa  1760. 

With  stuffed  bucks  ;  the  scroll  arms,  cabriole  legs  elaborately  carved  with  foliage. 
The  carving  of  the  walnut  is  of  the  highest  finish. 


Tel.  :  Welbeck  8664  Established  1889 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

Trustees  of  the  late  Charles  Woollett,  E.  R.  Woollett  and  E.  B.  Woollett 

59  &  61,  Wigmore  Street,  London,  W.l 


Also  at 
The  Art  Galleries 
Rochester,  Kent 

Antique  Furniture 
China      ::  Glass 
Pottery    ::  Silver 
Works  of  Art 


Eighteenth-century  Boulle 
Cabinet,  with  folding  doors 
at  the  top  enclosing  archi- 
tectural centre  and  9 
drawers,  with  2  dr.iwers 
in  the  base,  on  stand  wi.h 
2  drawers  in  the  frieze  and 
folding  doors  below.  The 
whole  inlaid  with  panels 
and  borders  of  arabesque 
foliage  in  white  metal  on 
rosewood  ground  in  king- 
wood  borders,  mounted 
with  ormolu  plaques  and 
escutcheons  chased  wi.h 
masks,  shells  and  foliage, 
with  foliage  andgadrooned 
borders.  3  ft.  5  ins.  wide. 
Formerly  the  property  of 
Sir  Randolf  B.ker,  Bart., 
D.S.O. 

Price  £150 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 

FINE  ART  AUCTIONEERS 
SINCE  17?+ 

Sales  of 

PORCELAIN,    Pottery,  Antique  Furniture,  etc. 
held  WEEKLY 

POSTAGE  STAMPS,  including  Rarities, 
Collections,  etc.  held  each  FORTNIGHT 

PICTURES,  Prints,  Engravings,  etc.,  also  SILVER, 
Jewellery,  ANTIQUE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
and  BOOKS  at  frequent  intervals 

Further  particulars  upon  request  Catalogues  3d.  each 

Puttick  &r  Simpson  Ltd. 

72,  NEW  BOND  ST.,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  MAYfair  o622 
Also  Galleries  &l 

21,  DERING  STREET,  W.i 


Hnttques 
anb  jfuuusbtng. 

decorations 


A  choice  collection  of  Georgian  Chairs, 
Wing  and  Easy  Chairs,  Settees,  Dining 
Tables,  Bureaux,  Tallboys,  Chests, 
Persian  Rugs,  Mirrors,  Clocks,  Orna- 
mental China,  Chinese  Porcelain  and 
Ivories,  Cut  Glass,  etc. 

INSPECTION  INVITED 


WILLIAM  WILLETT  Ltd 

antique  Galleries 

SLOANE  SQUARE,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  SLOane  8141 

"  The  Home  of  Daylight  Saving  " 


Carved 

pearwood  statue 
of  the 

Virgin  and  Child 
with  some  traces  of 
colour  remaining. 
Flemish  15th  Century. 
Height  jft.  8ins. 

J  ■  WIPPELL 

&  CO.  LTD. 

11  Tufton  Street.  Westminster.  LONDON.  S.W  .1.  Cathedral  Yard.  EXETER,  l>«%on 
Agent  in  U.S.A.  :     GEO.  L.  PAYNE  One  Lee  Place  PATERSON,  N.J. 
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HOLMES 


DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  SILVER,  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE  AND  JEWELS 


Set  of  four  Antique  Silver  Salvers 
Pair  14  inches  diameter    Pair  10  inches  diameter 
London  Hall-mark  George  III,  1783 
Maker  Walter  Tweedie 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES  COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE 

INVITED  PIECES  PURCHASED 


29,  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

(Our  only  address)  Telephone  :  REGENT  J  396 

XXIX 


Chippendale  Mahogany  Kneehole  Writing  Table.  Supers  Quality 
^hipp*,™  pAI]NTING  BY  Lancret 


and  Fine  Colour.  3  ft.  9  ins.  wide 


G.  JETLEY 


(From  South  Audley  Street) 


24  Bruton  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W.l 


Telephone  :  MAYFAIR  3884  &  3885 
THE  CONNOISSEUR,  December,  1947 


Member  of  the  B.A.D.A. 


ESTABLISHED  1879 

XX? 


Fuer  stenberg  " 

Height  6  inches 


Tke  Antique  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd. 


M9>   New  Bond  Street,  London, 

Telephone:   MAYfair   12  5^-5  CaUes  :   Apoco,   Wesdo,  LonJc 


RENAISSANCE 

(INTERIOR   DECORATIONS)  LIMITED 

CHELSEA  HOUSE,  24-26  LOWNDES  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 


Telephone  :  SLOane  3732 


Corner  of  a  room  in  a  converted  old-world  cottage 


Specialists  in 

ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGNS     ::    CURTAINS  AND   UPHOLSTERY     ::  DECORATIVE 
WROUGHT    IRON      ::     PERIOD    FIREPLACES     ::     LAMPSHADES     ::  PANELLED 
ROOMS    ::    GARDEN  LAYOUTS  AND  GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 


TH 
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Frank  T.  Saliin 

NEW   BOND  STREET 


Richmond  Park  Entrance 


Grand  Western  Entrance  to  London 


View  of  Waterloo  Bridge 


View  in  the  Green  Park 


Drawings  and  Prints  of  Old  London 

49    WOODVILLE    GARDENS,    EALING  W.5. 

Phone:  Perivale  5168 
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AYER    &    CO.    (antiques)  LTD 


D.    R.  BIRD 


N.   D.   AYER,  Jr. 


8  and  9 
Quiet  Street 

BATH 


Teleph 


phone  : 

4795 


A  VERY  FINE  EXAMPLE  OF  AN  i8th-CENTURY  HALL  SETTEE. 
Good  colour  and  original  condition  thrcughout.    Circa  1760.    Length  4  feet. 


MARY  BELLIS   (M.B.A.D.A.),  3,  Yelverton  Road,  Bournemouth 
and  at  J.  J.  ALLEN,  Ltd.,  The  Quadrant,  Bournemouth 


STOCK  OF  FINE 
GUARANTEED  ANTIQUES 

Including    Period  Furniture, 
Fabrics,  China,  Silver,  Early 
Carvings,  etc. 


Stuart  Cabinet,  with  drawer 
above.  All  original  mouldings. 
Fine  colour.  Height  3  ft.  6  ins., 
width  3  ft.  6  ins.,  depth  1  ft. 
Pear-wood  Carving,  'Christ  and 
Child.* 

16th-century  Walnut  Head  of 
Warrior.    Very  good  colour. 


PLEASE  NOTE 

On  and  after  31st  March,  1948, 
all  enquiries  to  3,  Yelverton  Road, 
Bournemouth,  ONLY. 
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BIQGS 

MAIDENHEAD 


"••■•»  32,  HIGH  STREET,  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE  »■« 
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THE  GENERAL  TRADING  CO. 
(MAYFAIR)  LTD. 

invite  you  to  visit  an 

EXHIBITION  OF  FINE 
ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

in  their  recently  enlarged 
showrooms  at 

1,  3  and  5  Grantham  Place, 
Park   Lane,  London,  W.l 

(first  turning  on  ri^ht  from 
Piccadilly  end  of  Park  Lane) 

yl  large  selection  of  Furnishing  Fabrics, 
Glass,  China  and  Gifts  is  also  on  view. 

Telephone:  Grosvenor  3273,  Regent  4345-6. 


Marly  iStb-cen/t/ry  Walnut  Tallboy  with  original  brasses. 
I'.ar/y  iHth-cent/iry  Oak  and  lil/n  Cricket  Table. 
1  ~our-fold  decorated  leather  Screen. 
Quttn  Anne  cabriole-leg  Stool  in  Oak. 


B  O  WD  E  N 

&  CO.  LTD. 
ANTIQUE  &  DECORATION  DEPARTMENT 


84  DUKE  STREET, 
GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Mayfair  4910 


Under  the  management  of  Rowland  Spillane  and  Ronald  Fleming 
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THE  RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST 
A  Tabernacle  door  from  our  own 
Collection  of  Renaissance  Carvings. 
Size  :    approximately  3'  x   i '  9" 

ART  &  BOOR  SHOP 

28,    ASHLEY    PLACE,    LONDON,    S .  W .  i 


BRACHER  and  SYDENHAM 


(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


A  Fine  Pair  of  George  II  Silver-gilt  Salvers — London,  1759,  by  Simon  le  Sage.    12{  ins.  diameter.    Weight  70  ozs.  10  dwts. 

Engraved  vvirh  the  Arms  of  George  III 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKSHIRE 

Telephone  3724  Established  1790 


CHARLES  ANGELL 

(Member  of  The  Biitish  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

ALSO  FOR  SALE 

Large  stock  of  Antique  English  Furniture,  China,  Glass, 
Pictures,  etc. 

Enquiries  invited  and  photographs 
gladly  sent  upon  request. 

Moderate  prices. 


Unique  Queen  Anne  Walnut  Day-bed  with  adjustable  back  and  standing 
on  eight  cabriole  legs  with  carved  shell  on  the  knee.  The  edges  of  the 
seat  frame  and  uprights  of  back  are  finely  carved.  Loose  seat  covered 
in  brocatelle.    Fine  colour  and  in  perfect  condition. 

Length  5  ft.  6  in.       Height  of  back  2  ft.  lOi  in.       Width  1  ft.  10*  in. 

34,   MILSOM    STREET,  BATH 


Telephone  :  Bath  2762. 


Telegrams  and  Cables:  'Antiques,  Bath.' 
Established  1894. 


~)ke. 

lih/4di  leoAlno  Stamp  J\udkmwi 

H.R.HARMER 

39-42  NEW  BOND  STREET  LONDON  Wl 

TEL.  M  AYFAI  R  0218  (3UNES) 

ESTABL  tSHED  OVER  SO  YEARS 

Zn  aMO<uxvtU>n  with 

R  HARMER  inc 

of  New 
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THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS 

LTD 

PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

BY 

OLD  MASTERS 


PATRICK  NASMYTH 


28  X  40  inches    Signed  and  dated  1830 


43,  OLD   BOND   ST.   and    3,  ALBEMARLE  ST. 

LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  REGENT  3042  Telegrams:  '  RESEMBLE,  LONDON.' 
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J.   H.  GILLINGHAM 

(H.  LEWIS)  Member  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

I  &  5  Harrington  Rd.,  South  Kensington,  S.W.7 

©U>  English  furniture 


Sheraton  mdhosany  and  cross-banded  Escritoire  ot  fine  faded 
colour.    2  ft.  4  in.  wide,  1  tt.  6  in.  de  p,  3  ft.  7  in.  high. 


H.  A.  COMER 

Antiques,  Reproductions,  Works  of  Art 

175-177  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W.C2. 


CABLE :  LONDON-NEW  YORK 
COMERARTS 


Telephone  : 
TEMPLE  BAR  7396 


Valuations  for  Fire  Insurance,  Probate,  etc. 


f  Antiques  with  a  written  guarantee' 

We  hold  one  of  the  Largest  and  Best-selected  Stocks  of  Genuine  Antiques  in  the  North.  If  you  are  buying, 
or  selling  Genuine  Antiques,  Silver,  Pottery,  Glass,  Pictures,  Mirrors,  Clocks,  Carpets,  Rugs,  or  Works  of  Art : 
Come  to  a  firm  with  50  years'  EXPERIENCE,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  GENUINE  ANTIQUE. 


William  and  Mary  oak-panelled  Room,  700  to  800  feet,  with  Doors. 
Very  fine  Montgomeryshire  oak  Court  Cupboard. 
3  early  oak  Refectory  Tables,  4  and  6  legs. 

3  carved  and  dated  Court  oak  Cupboards. 

6  early  oak  Lancashire  and  Welsh  Dressers. 

Pair  of  early  oak  Benches. 

12  early  oak  Gate  Tables,  all  sizes. 

2  Elizabethan  carved  and  inlaid  Chests. 

2  sets  of  6  Stuart  high-back  Chairs  in  walnut  and  oak. 

Charles  II  walnut  Chairs,  10  Smalls,  7  Arms,  all  similar. 

2  Jacobean  Dressers. 

4  Jacobean  Chests  of  Drawers. 
1  Jacobean  Tallboy. 

i     her  oak  Tallboys. 

20  early  oak  Choirs,  in  sets  of  2,  3,  and  4. 

I    i    ^arly  Sedan  Chair  in  leather,  studded  steel  (cut)  fittings, 

\n:!i  2  of  original  rolled-glass  panes. 
Very  rare  early  oak  Cheese  Press,  Welsh. 
Very  fine  early  inlaid  oak  Tryden. 
Pair  of  Queen  Anne  Stools. 


2  early  oak  Cradles. 

10  carved  oak  Chests,  all  sizes. 
4  early  oak  Wardrobes. 

3  very  fine  walnut  Tallboys. 

Very  choice  William  and  Mary  marquetry  Low  boy  on  spiral  legs 

formerly  belonged  to  Lord  Lonsdale. 
Exceptionally  fine  small  buhl  Writing  Cabinet,  formerly  belonged 

to  Lord  Lonsdale. 
Very  wonderful  serpentine  walnut  double  Corner'Cupboard. 
Another  smaller  Hanging  Cupboard. 

Very  rare  and  interesting  walnut  Bookcase  Bureau,  with  drawer 
portion  to  slide  out,  formerly  belonged  to  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

3  walnut  Bookcase  Bureaus,  all  Queen  Anne  period. 

Very  fine  4-ft.  walnut  Bookcase  Bureau,  with  original  shaped-top 
mirror  door. 

Very  fine  walnut  Bookcase  Bureau,  2  ft.  6  in..  1  glass  door. 
Very  choice  Queen  Anne  large  Toilet  Mirror,  with  3  tier  drawers, 

serpentine  centre,  concave  end  drawers. 
2  sets  of  Chippendale  ball-and-claw  Chairs  (3  and  4). 


J.  W.  NEEDHAM'S 


ANTIQUE  GALLERIES 


84,  DEANS  GATE,  MANCHESTER  3 


Established  55  years 


WANTED— ANTIQUES  FOR  CASH 


Tel.  :  BLAckfriars  5330 
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(MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION) 


Illustrated  is  a  group  of  antique 
mahogany  furniture  of  the 
18th  century,  all  guaranteed 
genuine.  Settee,  with  scroll  amis, 
stretcher  base,  £60.  Small  long- 
casedClock,  regulator  movement, 
London  maker,  £  1 00.  Unusually 
smallTallboy  Chest,  £6y  Toilet 
Mirror  in  walnut,  £26.  Double 
Corner  Cupboard  for  china, 
inlaid  frieze,  £75.  Set  of  four 
Chippendale  Chairs,  carved 
backs,  £120.  Chinese  Chippen- 
dale Stand  for  wine  bin,  £35. 
Dining  Table  (centre  part  with 
one  leaf  not  shown),  £60. 


licensed  Walucr 


Established  1920 


WILLIAM  LEE,  39,  stonegate,  york 


Member  of  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


Telephone:  3871 


Cables  :  Lee,  Antiques,  York 


WINTER  SCENE 
by  Jan  Velvet  Brueghel,  1568- 1625 

Copper   -    10J  X    11  inches 

Gapt.  D.  CUTBILL,  R.A. 

(Les  Maitres  Anciens  Ltd.) 

at  1 6b  Grafton  Street, 
Tele:  MAYfair  2475  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.  1 


A LARGE  proportion  of  the  outstanding 
collections  of  POSTAGE  STAMPS  offered  in 
the  world  market  are  entrusted  to  us  for  sale 
by  order  of  discriminating  collectors  and  trustees 
of  deceased  estates.  We  also  specialise  in  the  sale 
of  solicitors'  archives  and  old  family  letters. 
Our  Review  of  prices  realised  during  the  past 
season  incorporates  full  details  of  the  complete 
stamp  auction  service  to  the  world.  Send  for  a  copy 
of  this  publication,  and  also  our  auction  catalogues. 


50  PALL  MALL  S.W.I 


721   WIDENER  BUILDING 


LONDON  PHILADELPHIA 

ENGLAND  PENNA.  U.S.A. 

Telephone  ABBey  4034       Cables  "  STAMFS,  LONDON  " 
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T.C.8 


We  have  been  established  lor  over  halt  a  century  and  during  this  period  have 
acquired  a  vast  collection  of  Antique  Works  of  Art.  Amongst  our  stocks  we 
have  a  tine  selection  of  old  English  furniture  and  specialise  in  period  Alantclpieces 
and  Panelled  Rooms.  Our  collection  of  decorative  iron  work  and  garden 
ornaments  is  widely  ktiown. 


T  . 


CROWTHER 


& 


SON 


282     NORTH     END     ROAD,     FULHAM,     LONDON,     S .  W .  6 

Telephone:   FULham  1375-7  Cable  Address  :   ANTIQUITY.  LONDON 

Please  Note  :   We  close  on  ic-'irdoys  at  I  It.m. 
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W.  F.  GREENWOOD  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

ANTIQUES  <£  JEWELLERS 


William  and 
Mary  marquetry 
cabinet. 

5  ft.  9  ins.  high. 
3  ft.  7  ins.  wide. 
I  ft.  8  ins.  deep. 


2  &  3  CROWN  PLACE,  HARROGATE 


Telephone  4467 

Also  24  STONEGATE,  YORK 

Telephone  3864 


Picture  Dealers  by  Appointment  to 


H.M.  the  late  King 
of  the  Hellenes 


H.M.  The  King       H.M.  the  late  King  Fuad 


The 


Parker  Gallery 

The  Oldest  Established  Firm  of 
Picture  and  Print  Dealers 


EST  A  HI  [SHED  17^0 

2  Albemarle  Street  London 

W.i 

Please  write  lor  illustrated  Brochure 


JUST  PUBLISHED  IN  A  CHOICE  LIMITED  EDITION 

English  Blue  and  White 
Porcelain  of  the  18th  Century 

An  illustrated  descriptive  account  of  the  early  soft  paste  productions 
of  Bow,  Chelsea,  Lowestoft,  Derby,  Longton  Hall,  Bristol,  Worcester, 
Caugbley ,  and  Liverpool  Potters,  circa  1 740-1 800 

By  STANLEY   W.  FISHER 

WITH  A  FOREWORD  BY  BERNARD  RACKHAM 
DEDICATED    BY    SPECIAL    PERMISSION  TO 

HER    MAJESTY    QUEEN  MARY 

The  beauty  and  relative  abundance  of  specimens  of  the  soft 
paste  productions  from  the  famous  factories  referred  to  above, 
recommend  them  to  a  very  wide  circle  of  collectors. 

The  present  work,  written  by  a  connoisseur  of  many  years' 
jtanding,  brings  together,  in  moderate  compass,  all  that  is 
known  about  the  subject,  and  as  a  guide  for  those  who  wish 
to  take  up  collecting  in  this  field  it  should  prove  invaluable. 

The  volume  forms  a  handsome  quarto  of  some  200  pages  of 
text,  together  with  50  plates  reproduced  in  monochrome  from 
a  wide  range  of  specimens,  including  4  in  colour  facsimile, 
together  with  numerous  facsimiles  of  the  marks.  Bound  in 
cloth  gilt,  price  £2/2/-  net. 

B.  T.  BATSFORD  LTD. 

Publishers 
15  North  Audley  Street,  London,  W.I 


QUINNEYS  Lm 


WALTER 
NEEDHAM 

Member  cf  the 
British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association 


Early  George  I  King- 
wood  and  Olive  Cabinet 
on  Walnut  Stand   21  in. 

x  13  in.  x  42  in. 


Photographs  sent 
uith  pleasure  to 
overseas  buyers 


CHARLES  I  GALLERIES,  and  ST.  MICHAEL  S  RECTORY 

49-61    Bridge   Street   Row,  CHESTER 

Telephone:  Chester  2836  and  3088.       Cable  Address    '  Needinc' Chester 
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BRACKET  CLOCK  by  TOMPION,  circa  1695 

In  ebonised  case.    14  ins.  high.    Strikes  the  hours 

A  fine  example  of  this  Master  craftsman's  work 

from  the  collection  of  old  'English  Clocks  at 

THE  GOLDSMITHS  & 
SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  STREET 


LONDON,  W.I. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS  (TEL.:  REG.  3021) 
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When  in  London  call  on  Alexandre  Raghinsky,  77  Blandford  Street,  Baker  Street, 
W.I,  for  early  and  interesting  English  porcelain. 

Wanted. — Icelandic  pictures,  drawings,  water-colours,  oils,  etc.,  old  or  new.  Also 
Icelandic  maps,  travel-books,  and  all  literature  pertaining  to  Iceland  in  anv  language. 
Offers  ?    Write  Box  No.  6486. 

Wanted. — Books  pertaining  to  Iceland  in  any  language.    Box  No.  6487. 

Corry  &  Corry,  20  Lowndes  Street,  S.W.I, — For  Valuations  of  chattels,  antiques, 
objets  d'art,  and  real  estate,  for  Insurance,  Probate,  Mortgage,  and  other  purposes. 
Auctions  arranged  in  town  and  country.  Further  details  may  be  obtained  from 
Corry  &  Corry',  SLOane  0436  (3  lines). 

Art  Collectors  informed  about  attributions,  condition  of  paintings,  and  possibility  of 
disposal  by  specialist  of  repute  and  sound  experience.    Write  Box  No.  64go. 

Firm  of  Manufacturers  desires  contact  with  skilled  repairer  and  carver  in  ivory, 
tortoiseshell  and  shagreen.    Reply  Box  No.  6491. 

For  Sale. — Genuine  antique  gate-leg  Table.  5  ft.  4  in.  x  6  ft.  31  Wandle  Road, 
Croydon. 


'Brickwork  Base'  Long-case  Clock. — Advertiser  seeks  specimen  as  illustrated 
in  Britton's  Fig.  262,  preferably  by  John  Smith,  Chester.  Particulars  and  price  to 
Box  No.  6493,  The  Connoisseur. 

Private  Collector  seeks  genuine  glazed  earthenware  and  other  types  of  'Cordial 
Reform'  Bottles,  in  perfect  condition.    Box  No.  6494. 

Bracket  Clock  by  John  Pryor,  circa  1765,  in  mahogany  case  of  finest  colour  and 
mint  condition  ;  silvered  dial,  all  original  works,  accurate  timekeeper  ;  £120. 
Seen  London.  Also  Sheraton  mahogany  5-ft.  Sideboard,  shaped  front,  fine  colour 
and  condition  ;  one  centre  drawer  and  two  cupboards  ;  £80,    Write  Box  No.  6495. 

Miniatures. — Family  miniatures  faithfully  reproduced,  from  5  guineas.  Old 
damaged  miniatures  perfectly  restored.  Valerie  Serres,  79a  Marine  Parade, 
Brighton.    Established  1760.    Telephone  2557. 

Genuine  Antique  Settle,  square  panels,  finely  carved,  gate  front.  £30.  Welsh 
dresser  (restored),  finely  carved,  £75.  Walker,  151  Great  Moor  Street,  Bolton, 
Lanes. 

Beautiful  Rare  Old  Persian  Rug  (Yarmouth). — Exceptional  quality.  Rich,  silky, 
plum  and  blue.  10  ft.  10  in.  X  6  ft.  11  in.  Six  exquisite  Limoges  Coffe<;  Cups 
and  Saucers,  gold  and  pearl  decoration  ;  secret  process  extinct  ;  as  new,  £18. 
Fine  old  genuine  Sheraton  Sideboard,  Scotch  style,  three  deep  drawers  ;  sliding 
panels  at  back  ;  lovely  lines  ;  6  ft.  x  2  ft.  2  in.  Seen  Southampton  area.  Letters 
only.    Dingwall,  Treetops,  Sway,  Hants. 


Wanted  to  Purchase 

COLLECTORS'  BOOKS 

on   Antique  Furniture,   Silver,   Clocks,  Watches, 
Pottery,  Porcelain,  Pewter,  Sheffield  Plate,  Table 
Glass,  Carpets,  Oriental  Art,  and  works  on  every 
other  aspect  of  Antique  Collecting. 

Books  on,  or  containing  reproductions  of,  Old 
Master  drawings  and  paintings  are  also  wanted. 

DAVID  LAING 

26  Cliff  Road    -    Leigh-on-Sea    -  Essex 


GLADING  &  COMPANY 

FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER  AND  JEWELS 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100   YEARS  AT 

46  &  47,  KINGS  ROAD,  BRIGHTON 

TELEPHONE:  BRIGHTON  5601 


LONDON'S  BRIGHTEST  BOOKSHOP 

with  its  spacious  book  room,  is  the  best  place  to  visit  for  books  on 
ail  subjects.    A  selection  of  books  on  the  Arts  is  always  available. 

*   Diestcm  ped  Exclusive  Notepapers  ;  Wedding  Invitations  ; 
Calling  Cards  for  Official,  Professional  and  Private  use 
engraved  promptly  and  accurately'  * 

THE  BOOKSHOP  OFF  BOND  ST.,  3  MINUTES  FROM  PICCADILLY 

TRUSLOVE  &  HANSON,  14a  Clifford  Street,  W.I 


SqueUUf  cfcrtrd  with  k*utsk>  o*t  p&n, 


WATERMAN'S  POLAR  WHITE  INK  has  a  clear  whiteness  which  makes  it  invaluable 
for  artists'  retouching  work  and  assured  legibility. 
Obtainable  from  all  Stationers  &  Stores. 


I  /3  including  P.T. 


Waterman's 

WATERPROOF  Polar  White  I N  K 

The  Waterman  Pen  Co.  Ltd.,  pen  Corner,  41,  Kingsway,  W.C.2. 
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Unique  Example  of  Woodcarver's  Craftsmanship.  —  Magnificently  carved 
mahogany-rosewood-ebony  Billiard  Table,  full  size,  in  perfect  condition.  Complete 
marker  and  cue  stand  carved  to  match.  Full  sets  of  cues.  Pool  and  two  sets  of 
billiard  balls,  as  new.    Exceptionally  artistic  billiard  light.    Box  No.  6491;. 

Antique  Dealers  (est.  25  yrs.),  leading  Yorkshire  resort.  Turnover  about  £5,000 
p.a.,  good  profits.  Shop  2,300  sq.  ft.  Two  beds.,  bath,  W.C.,  dining,  sit.,  kit.,  etc. 
A  nice  business.  Freehold  £3,500.  S.A.V.  about  £4,500.  Ask  Henry  Stead  & 
Partners  Ltd.,  2t;  Cookridge  Street,  Leeds  2.     'Phone  23342. 

Pair  Louis  XV  Chairs,  rose  carved  design.  Will  send  photograph.  Highest 
bidder.    Mrs.  Norma  S.  Rohl,  2642  Hyde  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Books. — Catalogue  No.  203  on  rare  Books  on  the  Fine  Arts  sent  on  receipt  of  2d. 
John  Tiranti  Ltd.,  41  Ship  Street,  Brighton. 

Wanted. — Connoisseur,  March  and  September  1941  issues.    Box  No.  6503. 

Energetic  Youne  Man  desires  to  purchase,  by  June  1948,  Partnership  in  genuine 
Antique  Dealers'  Business.  Outright  purchase  in  time  may  be  considered.  Write, 
stating  figures.  Box  No.  6504. 


Offers  to  Colonel 


For  Sale. — Set  of  Spy  Cartoons  in  colour,  about  seven  dozen. 
Collin,  Balladoole,  near  Castletown,  Isle  of  Man. 

Advertiser,  having  recently  retired  from  active  business  in  the  antique  trade,  is 
prepared  to  buy  for  the  trade  or  collectors.    H.W.N.,  41  Pembroke  Crescent, 

Hove,  Sussex. 

For  Sale. — Two  Adam  basket  Grates,  one  with  Adam  wood  mantel.    What  offers  ? 

Box  No.  6507. 

Elizabethan  Court  Cupboard,  4  ft.  wide,  with  Dutch  inlay  marquetry  panels.  No 
dealers.  Viewed  by  appointment.  £130  net.  Mrs.  Watson,  Crofton,  Stamford 
Road,  Bowdon,  Altrincham,  England. 

Antique  Metalwork. — Hinges,  gates,  etc.,  copied,  or  special  designs  manufactured 
by  craftsmen.    Welding  Industries  Ltd.,  Bristol  I, 

Fine  Water-colour  by  Copley  Fielding,  'Fishing  off  the  Cornish  Coast,'  size 
ioJ  in.  -  7  in.    75  gns.    Write  Box  No.  6510. 


For  Sale. — Oil  copies  Old  Masters. 
Box  No.  6509. 


Sassoferrato,  Reni,  Campin.    Actual  size. 


Register  advertisements  are  $2.00  tor  15  words  Iminimuml,  and  thereafter  10  cents  per  word, 
which  rm.st  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR.  572  MADISON  AVE  WE. 
NtVV  YORK  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  laller  should 
be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number  The  Proprietors  of  Connoisseur  accept  no 
responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 


■FOR  SALE 


Pair  Tall-back,  Hand-carved  Dark  Oak  Chairs,  crested  lion  tops,  coloured, 
embossed,  studded  leather  backs  and  seats.  Believed  17th-century.  Otters 
invited. 

Large  Three-piece  Leather  Suite,  sprung  all  over,  coil  springs,  ball-and-claw 
feet.  5  French  down-filled  leather  air  cushions.    100  Gns. 

Round  Antique  Oak  Coffee  Table,  24-in.  piecrust  top.  twist  legs,  medium 
shade.    7  Gns. 

Solid-oak  Dining-table,  3  ft.  6  in.  y  3  ft.  6  in.  closed,  opening  with  loose 
leaf  to  5  ft.,  about  50  years  old.  perfect  condition.  £25. 

Solid-oak  Bookcase  China  Cabinet,  4  ft.  3  in.  -  3  ft.  9  in.  y  12  in.,  medium 
shade,  3  sections,  adjustable  shelves,  unmarked.  £30. 

Hand-made  Old  Oak  Floor  Standard,  round,  fluted  column,  barbola 
vellum  shade  with  tassels.     12  Gns. 

4-ft.  Solid-oak  Bedroom  Suite,  medium  shade,  walnut  facings  to  panels  of 
drawers  and  doors  ;  wardrobe  has  3  small  drawers  and  I  large,  and  large- 
section  hanging  and  small-section  hanging  space,  lined  interior;  trestle-style 
dressing-table,  framed  mirror  ;  trestle-style  stand  ;  bedside  cupboard  ;  3  cane- 
seat  chairs.    Delightful  suite,  about  50  years  old.  £150. 

Divan  Bed.  7  ft.  long.  2  ft.  6  in.  wide  ;  specially  made,  sprung  all  over, 
covered  black  plain  tapestry.    20  Gns. 

N.  C.  RICKUS,  209  North  Circular  Road,  Palmers  Green,  N.I3 


O  S  B  O  R  X  E 

Restoration  of  Silver  Plate 
Fine  Heraldic  Engraving 
Copper  Engraved  Bookplates 

CHALICKS 

LARGE  SELECTION   IN  STOCK 

117  Gower  St.,  London,  W.C.I 


ied  1H74 


LTBTON  K.'l 


HIGHEST     PRICES  PAID 

 for  Coins  and  Medals,  especially  collections, 

gold  and  rare  silver  pieces.  Standard  Cata- 
logue of  English  Coins,  5s.  ;  Seaby's  monthly 
Coin  and  Medal  Bulletin,  5s.  per  annum. 

B.  A.  SEABY,  LTD.,  65,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 


H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19     Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898.  Telephone  48* 

ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE  &  METALW  ORI 

XLVI 


rare  Sheraton  China  Cabinet  in  Satinwood;  original  condition.     Over-all  sizes:  Width  4  ft.  4  in.    Height  6  ft.  6  in.     Depth  1  ft.  8  ii 

Visitors  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  stock  of  very  fine 
French  and  English  Furniture,  Tapestries,  Chinese  Porcelains,  etc. 


J.  M.  BOTIBOL 

26,  28  &  30,  HANWAY  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

telephone:  MUSEUM  5834  (Back  of  Frascati'^  Telegraphs  and  Cables:  YELSTAN,  LONDON 

XLVII 


'The  Favourites  of  the  Court' 
A.  CASANOVA,  1873 

Oil  Painting  on  Canvas 

Size  <4£  X  50  ins. 
Framed  41^  x  57  ins. 


'  Morning — On  the  banks 
the  Ivy'O  ' 

B.  W.  LEADER,  1882 

Exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  1882. 

Oil  Painting  on  Canvas 
Size  72  V  48  ins . 
Framed  80  /  56  ins. 


MITCHELL  GALLERIE 

2  &  3  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Telegrams  :  Nymphlike,  Piccy,  London 
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ESTABLISHED  1870 


Whitehall  4213 
XLVIII  i 


A  fine  pair  of  Chippendale  Period  Torcheres. 
Circa  1765. 


<■> 


An  Oil  Painting.    'View   of   Richmond  Hill 
from  Petersham,'  by  William  Havell. 


<■> 


An    Oil    Painting.     '  View    of  Westminster,' 
by  Daniel  Turner. 


<■> 


An    Oil    Painting.      '  Flowers    in    a  Vase,' 
by  Jan  Baptiste  Monnoyer. 


Ronald  A.  LEE 

^munications  to  private  address,  No.  r,  The  Terrace,  Richmond  Hill 
RICHMOND  4811 


By  Appointment,  Dealer  in  Antiques  to  ff.M.  Queen  Mary 


CAMEO  CORNER 

for  Interesting  Jewels  and  Works  of  Art 
of  many  descriptions 

Full  value  offered  for  collections  and 
single  specimens  of  Gems  and  Jewels 

* 

26  Museum  Street,  Loudon,  WC1 

Museum  :  0401 
CLOSED  ALL  DAY  SATURDAYS 


73,  EAST  STREET,  BRIGHTON 
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Cables  :  Fishanteks,  Purley.  Tel.  :  Uplands  0757. 

H.  V.  FISHER 

(Late  of  Palmer  St.,  Westminster,  S.W.I) 
Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


TO  OVERSEAS  TRADE  BUYERS 

HAVING  SPECIALISED  in  the  export  of  ANTIQUES 
for  the  past  20  years,  I  am  in  a  position  to  offer 
unrivalled  expert  knowledge  of  this  type  of  trade. 

FOR  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS  I  should  be  pleased  to 
quote  lowest  prices  and  terms  of  business,  on  appli- 
cation. 

60  Russell  Hill,  Purley,  Surrey,  England 


TLhc  ©lb  pewter  Sbop 

(CHARLES  CASIMIR) 

The  finest  Collection  of  Pewter  in  the  Country 


Very  Rare  Flagon. 
I4\  in.  high.    T.M.  on  Handle  No.  58/5. 
Circa  1680. 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

10,  ROYAL  PARADE,  HARROGATE,  YORKS. 

'Phone  :  Harrogate  S5S8 

FINE  PIECES  WANTED     •      COLLECTIONS  PURCHASED 


L 


Some  fine  examples  of  Old  Worcester  of  the  Dr.  Wall  period 

from  a  recently  acquired  collection  of  a  Midland  Collector. 

Every  piece  is  marked  with  the  Square  mark,  is  perfect,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  pair  of 
mazarin-blue  plates  (which  have  Floral  decoration)  all  are  painted  with  Exotic  Birds,  Butterflies,  etc. 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

Lories  ltd. 

89B,    WIG  MORE    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 

Cables:  LORIES,  LONDON  Telegrams  :  ANTIQUISTS  WESDO  LONDON  Telephone  :  WELBECK  7077 

ESTABLISHED  1912 


LI 


THK  C'OWOlSSliUK,  Decembe-,  1947 


VAIMTA 

Imported  Jamaican  Cigars 


Ask  your  usual  cigar  merchant  for  valexta  (not  just 
'Jamaican  ')  and  you  will  be  sure  of  getting  the  foremost 
imported  cigar  of  today.  In  three  popular  sizes.  Per  box  of  25: 

NEFINA   75  -        DOUSITA   83  3        CORONA  97  9 

(guaranteed  bp  tfje  (government  of  Jamaica 

L1I 


FROST  &  REED  Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED     IN     THE    REIGN    OF    GEORGE    THE  THIRD 


The  Entrance  Gallery  of  our  London  Premises  where  Fine 
Works  by  old  and  modern  masters  are  always  to  be  seen. 


41  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.I 

10  Clare  Street,  Bristol 


DEALERS    IN    ORIGINAL    PAINTINGS    AND    PUBLISHERS  OF 
THE    WORLD-FAMOUS    "HOMELOVERS"  PRINTS. 


VICTOR  NEEDHAM  LTD. 

(Member  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

8  LANSDOWNE  ROAD 

BOURNEMOUTH 

Telephone:  Bournemouth  1515 

Antiques 

&  WORKS  OF  ART 


Jan  Van  Kessel  (1626  1679). 
A  fine  composition  of  birds,  fruit  and  flowers. 
Signed  with  a  monogram. 
Size  of  canvas  52J  in.  <  42j  in. 


DAVID  BLACK 

1,  Burlington  Gardens 
(New  Bond  Street) 
W.l 


has  on  exhibition  and  for  sale 
one  of  the  most  carefully 
chosen  collections  of  Antique 
English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  I  ertu  and  fine  Works 
of  Art  in  Great  Britain  and 
America. 

I  am  always  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing for  cash  any  of  the 
aforementioned  Works  of  Art. 


Telegraphic  Address 
" DAVIBLACK,  LONDON' 


Telephone: 
REGENT  3851 


Dr.  Wall  Worcester  Apple-green  Mask  Jug 
Circa  1770-80,    Height  :  7  ins. 

WEULESIjEY  WILSON 

LATE  CANNEY'S  LTD. 

ANTIQUES      AND      WORKS      OF  ART 

43    BRIDGE    STREET   ROW,  CHESTER 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
Telephone  :  Chester  2556  Cables  :  Castletown 
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LIV 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 


LONDON  SWi 


Early  18th-century  Walnut  Bureau  Bookcase.    Width  3  ft.  3  ins. 


ANTIQUE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 


HARRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI    Tel.  :  SLOnne  1234    Cables  :  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 


LV 


HANS  GALLERIES 

6-8,  OLD  BOND  ST.,  W.l 

Regent  5676 


ACCEPT  COMMISSIONS 
FOR  FAMILY  AND 
PRESENTATION  PORTRAITS 
EXECUTED  BY 
BRITAIN'S  MOST 
RENOWNED  ARTISTS 


The  Galleries  also  undertake  commissions 
for  portraits  executed  from  photographs 


By  Appointment,  Medallists  to  H.M.  The  King 

SPINK  &  SON,  LTD* 

Est.  1772 

Dealers  in 
Fine  Coins  and  Medals 

5,  6  &  7,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Tel.  :  Whitehall  5275  (4  lines)  Cables  :  Spink,  London 


PETER  BOODE 


CHINESE  ANTIQUES 
AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 


5,  CARLOS  PLACE,  W.l 


TEL.:  MAY.  7143 


Paintings  by 

Rembrandt 
Frans  Hals 
John  Constable 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
James  Whistler 
Geo.  Chambers 
D.  Cox 
Copley  Fielding 
Birket  Foster 
F.  Goodall 
T.  B.  Hardy 
E.  Hargitt 
Yeend  King 
J.  M.  W.  Turner 
A .  Vickers 
W.  L.  Wyllie 

and  (provisionally) 
P.  de  Wint 
and  numerous 
other  artists 

Some  interesting 
porcelain  and 
antique  furniture,  etc. 

will  be  offered  by  Auction  in 

mid-January  by         COLIN  GRA  Y  &  CO. 

Auctioneers 

at  Hollington  Galleries,  CHISLEHURST 

(Tel.  :  Imp.  223314) 

Catalogue  gratis  to  readers  of  The  Connoisseur 


BRIGHTON 

In  our  Antique  Silver  Stock  is  a 
FOUR-PIECE  TEA  and  COFFEE  SET 
GEORGE  III,  1803-1804 

In  good  order  with  fine  hill-marks 

THE  SUSSEX  GOLDSMITHS'  CO.  LTD 

13  PAVILION  BUILDINGS 


every  subject. 
^  BUi  books,  %  2 
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LVI 


MUSEUM  GALLERIES 

LONDON 

PUBLISHERS  OF  FINE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  OLD 
AND  MODERN  MASTERS 


PLATE  I.  Size  21  i  x  151  inches 

JAN  VAN  HUYSUM  (1682-1749) 


FLOWERS  IN  A  VASE  :  One  of  a  pair  from  the  Original  Paintings — Wallace  Collection,  London. 
Drypoint  Stipple  in  Colour.    Limited  Edition.    Engraved  by  E.Jackson  Stodart. 


38,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone  :  Regent  6488 

Studios  :  53,   SHORT'S  GARDENS,  DRURY  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

LVII 


4  Walnut  Pieces.      A  rare  Feraghan  Rug.       Pair  H"  Starts  Dog's  Heads. 

jsDrur^  &  )SDrur£ 

40,  Eaton  tlerrace  C','™ ')  lonoon,  S.TOH.l 


SQUARE 

SLOane  2461 


W.  E.  COE  &  SONS 

H.  G.  COE,  F.A.L.P.A.,  F.V.A.  L.  A.  COE,  F.A.L.P.A.,  f.v.a. 

INCORPORATED  AUCTIONEERS 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON 

AUCTION  ROOMS 

REGULAR  WEEKLY  SALES  OF 

Antique  and  Modern  Furniture  and 
Effects,  Postage  Stamps 

Valuations  for  Probate,  etc. 

OFFICES  AND  SALE  ROOMS  : 

67-71  &  79-85  OLD  BROMPTON  RD. 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W.7 

'Phone:  KENsington  2422  (3  lines) 

'Grams:  'Wecosons,  Southkens,  London' 


Cables:  Bachant,  London  Telephone:  Ken  5214 

ART  &  ANTIQUE 
MERCHANTS  LTD. 

(Membeis  of  the  Brittsh.  Antique  De2lers'  Association) 

54  Brompton  Road 
London     •  S.W.3 


In    our    newly  acquired 
showrooms  for  Wholesale 
and  Export  we  are  offering 
a  great  selection  of 

English  and  French  Furniture 
English  and  Oriental  China 
etc.,  etc. 

Wanted  to  purchase  :  French  Furniture 
XVIIIth  Century 

TRADE    AND    OVERSEAS  BUYERS 
CORDIALLY  INVITED 


From  the  Collection  of  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  O.B.E. 

George  II  Centrepiece,  Silver-gilt  of  elaborate 
design  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1748  ;  the  plinth 
is  by  Paul  Storr,  18 16. 

Xinben  &  Co.,  %tb. 

84485,  NEW  BONDSTREET,  LONDON,  W.I. 

Tel. :  May/air  5825  &  5984. 
THE  FIRST  JEWELLERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  IN  NEW  BOND  STREET. 
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A  Louis  XV  period  "secretaire  abattant,"  veneered  with  kingwood  with  panels 
decorated  in  polychrome  lacquer  on  a  black  ground.    It  bears  the  stamp  of  Jean 
Francois  Dubut,  Maitre  Ebeniste,  of  Paris,  who  died  in  1778. 

The  old  Chinese  celadon  vase  has  gilded  bronze  mounts  of  the  Louis  XV  period,  in 
the  style  of  Meissonnier,  of  the  finest  design  and  quality. 


MORTON  LEE 

9   BUCKINGHAM    PLACE ,   LONDON,  S.W.I 

VICTORIA  2844  (By  appointment  only)  Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


BERT  CROWTHER 

Only  Address  : 


SYON  LODGE,  BUSCH  CORNER,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDX. 

TELEPHONE  :  HOUNSLOW  2555 


A  fine  example  of  Elizabethan  Room  with  caned  stone  mantelpiece 


GARDEN  ORNAMENTS  PANELLED  ROOMS 

WORKS   OF   ART  M  ANTELPIECES 

WROUGHT  IRONWORK  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
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j.  M.  PONTREMOLI,  II,  Spring  St.,  Paddington,  w.2 

Telephone  :  Paddington  6664  Telegraphic  Address  :  '  Pontarpets,  Padd,  London  ' 

ACTUAL  MAKER  OF  ENGLISH  NEEDLEWORK  CARPETS  AND  CHAIR  SEATS,  OF   WHICH  I  HAVE  A  VERY 

LARGE  COLLECTION.      ALSO  SOME  RARE  ANTIQUE  PIECES. 


I  CARRY  THE  LARGEST 
STOCKofNEEDLEWORK, 
SAMARKANDS,  BESSARA- 
BIANS  and  AUBUSSONS. 


Also  a  fine  selection  of 

PERSIANS. 


Several  Panels  of 

TAPESTRY 
always  in  stock. 


Expert  restorer  and  cleaner 
of  TAPESTRIES,  NEEDLE- 
WORK AND  ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


REGRET  AT  PRESENT  I 
AM  UNABLE  TO  UNDER- 
rAKE   FURTHER  REPAIRS. 


1, 


7Ti 


X 


■fSj 


Fine  English  Needlework  Carpet  of  Elizabethan  design.  Size  I  7  ft.  4  in.  x  10  ft.  4  in. 
White  ground  with  design  in  various  shades  of  rose,  blue,  pink,  green  and  gold. 


T.  LEONARD  CROW,  est  i9os 

THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

10  CHURCH  STREET,  TEWKESBURY,  GLOS. 

MEMBER   BRITISH   ANTIQUE   DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


LXI 


ON  TAPESTRIES 


NICHOLAS  BRENT  writes:  I  dined  recently  with  a  friend  who 
wanted  me,  as  a  fellow  enthusiast,  to  celebrate  the  finding  of  a  Mort- 
lake  tapestry.  He  had  been  searching  for  one  for  some  years,  and  he  felt 
the  occasion  called  for  some  sort  of  celebration. 

His  town  house,  like  so  many  tall  and  narrow  buildings,  had  a  high, 
plain  inside  wall  running  from  the  staircase  right  up  to  the  roof.  A 
painting  seemed  the  only  solution,  though  not  altogether  a  happy  one. 
It  was  a  member  of  The  B.A.D.A.,  called  in  to  advise  my  friend  as  to 
the  kind  of  picture  to  hang  there,  who  suggested  a  tapestry.  He  was  so 
obviously  right  that  the  search  began  at  once.  It  was  a  fascinating 
quest,  and  one  into  which  my  friend  and  The  B.A.D.A.  expert  entered 
with  zest.  'Apart  from  the  thrill  of  attending  sales  and  probing  into 
the  stocks  of  antique  dealers,  I  learned  a  great  deal  about  tapestries  that 
was  new  to  me,'  he  told  me.  'Very  few  people,  I  imagine,'  he  added, 
'are  aware,  for  example,  that  the  distinction  of  having  established 
tapestry-weaving  in  this  country  belongs  to  an  English  country  squire — 
one  William  Sheldon.  His  achievement  was  a  source  of  great  pride  to 
the  countryman,  and  he  made  his  claim  secure  for  posterity  by  mention- 
ing the  fact  in  his  will.  It  was  he  who  set  up  looms  at  Barchester  and 
Baddesley  Clinton  in  Warwickshire,  not  long  after  the  middle  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  His  chief  weaver — Richard  Hyckes — was  sent  to 
the  Netherlands  to  learn  the  craft,  but  despite  Dutch  influences,  his 
tapestries  developed  strong  English  characteristics.  Sheldon  is  com- 
memorated in  the  maps  of  the  English  counties  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford.  Barcheston  work  came  mostly  from  the  factory  at  Mortlake, 
founded  in  1619,  from  which  my  tapestry  originated.' 

I  was  able  to  add  to  my  friend's  newly  acquired  knowledge.  I  pointed 
out  that  tapestries  were  widely  used  in  England  before  there  were  any 
regular  factories.  One  can  picture  the  fourteenth-century,  wimple- 
wearing  chatelaine  of  a  rugged  castle,  surrounded  by  her  ladies,  all 


i  nd  ustriously  weavi  ng  thei  r  threads  to  create  magnify  en  t 
pictures.  Not  only  pictures ;  many  of  the  stately  homes 
of  England  possess  tapestry-covered  chairs  and  stools, 
to  say  nothing  of  curtains,  which  have  withstood 
the  wear  and  tear  of  centuries  and  are  as  lovely 
today  as  when  the  arras  was  first  woven.  And  what 
grace  and  elegance  a  piece  of  tapestry  brings  into  the 
home — calling  to  mind  such  romantic  memories  as  that 
of  fair  Penelope  delaying  her  importunate  suitor  by 
working  at  her  tapestry  loom  during  the  absence  of 
Ulysses.  The  soft  blending  of  colours,  often  as  fresh 
today  as  When  they  were  woven,  is  a  miracle  of  crafts- 
manship. Beginning  from  earliest  times  with  a  range 
of  twelve  colours,  the  weaver — thanks  to  the  industry 
of  Oudry,  the  painter,  who  was  inspector  at  the 
famous  Gobelins  factory  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
— had  in  place  of  these  usual  coloris  de  tapisserie  no 
fewer  than  10,000  different  tints  in  which  to  work. 
Studying  the  colour  and  exquisite  workmanship 
employed  in  creating  them,  it  is  easy  to  realize  the 
potent  charm  of  tapestry  in  the  home,  however  small 
the  piece  may  be.  Many  an  otherwise  colourless  room, 
devoid  of  pictures,  gains  drama  and  life  from  a  well- 
chosen  piece  of  tapestry  cleverly  hung  to  give  the 
keynote  to  the  whole. 

Yes,  tapestry  is  well  worth  searching  for,  as  my  friend 
found,  and  the  search  is  made  infinitely  easier,  and 
much  more  interesting,  if  one  takes  advantage  of  the 
freely  offered  services  of  The  B.A.D.A.  experts,  which 
arc  available  to  all  who  ask  lor  them. 
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INDIAN  PAINTING 


By  V.    S.  SWAMINATHAN 


t  W  THILE  conceding  full  marks  to  the  beauty  of  In- 
\  A/  dian  craftsmanship,  B.  H.  Baden-Powell,  Sir 

V  V    George  Watt,  Sir  William  Birdwood  and  others, 

eluding  John  Ruskin,  denied  any  fine  art  to  India.  'In 
country  like  this  we  must  not  find  anything  that  appeals 
1  mind  or  to  deep  feeling,'  wrote  Baden- Powell  in  1872. 
r  George  Watt  stated  of  Ajanta  paintings  that  they  'can 
irdly  be  classed  among  the  Fine  Arts.'  In  a  forthright, 
>-nonsense  talk  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  in  1912  Sir 
eorge  Birdwood  gave  it  as  his  opinion  in  respect  of  a 
ulptured  Buddha  that  'a  boiled  suet  pudding  would 
Tve  equally  well  as  a  symbol  of  passionate  purity  and 
renity  of  soul.'  Times  have  changed,  and,  of  late,  there 
a  growing  appreciation  in  the  West  of  the  great  and  dis- 
lctive  contribution  India  has  made  to  painting  and 
ulpture,  but  even  to-day  the  exalted  place  accorded  to 
<e  art  of  China  and  Japan  is  scarcely  extended  to  Indian 
?t.  The  Far  Eastern  schools  are  more  familiar  to  Western 
lists  and  art  critics  than  the  art  of  India  to  which  they 
<ve  so  much.  Europe  in  general,  and  Britain  in  particular, 
therto  lacked  adequate  opportunities  of  appreciating  the 
■eatness  of  Indian  art.  This  omission  has  now  been  re- 
tired with  the  opening  of  the  Indian  Arts  Exhibition  at 
jrlington  House  this  month.  The  selected  exhibits  are 
^signed  to  illustrate  the  greatness  and  many-sidedness  of 
at  art.  There  are  some  five  hundred  paintings  chosen 
)t  only  from  several  Indian  and  foreign  museums  and  art 
alleries,  but  also  from  renowned  private  collections. 

It  is  futile  to  discuss  whether  the  lily  be  more  beautiful 

an  the  rose.  Invidious  comparisons  between  different 
hools  of  artistic  thought  are  for  this  reason  unprofitable, 
ntil  recently  the  West  regarded  art,  not  unnaturally, 
om  only  one  point  of  view,  that  of  Europe.  Unless  a  pic- 
ire,  or  a  piece  of  sculpture,  conformed  to  the  academic 
inons  of  the  Occident,  unless  the  perspective  of  the  one, 
•  the  anatomy  of  the  other,  was  entirely  in  accordance 
ith  Western  text-books  on  these  two  subjects,  it  was  not 

work  of  art  but  an  Oriental  'curio.'  The  Asiatic  is  a 
filosopher  first,  and  an  artist  afterwards.  In  true  Eastern 
~t,  form  is  therefore  used  merely  as  a  vehicle  for  self- 

alization.  The  West,  more  idolatrous  than  the  East,  often 
rgards  the  realization  of  form  as  the  end  of  art.  Western 
aiming  is  an  art  of  'mass,'  that  of  the  East,  an  art  of 
ine.'  Much  of  the  beauty  of  Indian,  and  indeed  all 
♦riental,  painting  lies  in  the  interpretation  of  form  by  a 
ear-cut  definition.  The  Indian  painter  expresses  form 
irough  a  convention — that  of  pure  line — and  in  the  man- 
julation  and  the  quality  of  this  line  he  is  supreme.  Another 
epical  peculiarity  of  Oriental  art  is  the  kind  of  perspec- 
ve  known  as  vertical  projection,  whereby  the  landscape 

presented  as  seen  from  the  height  so  that  die  horizon 
Imost  reaches  the  upper  edge  of  the  frame;  the  planes 
(re  differentiated  in  the  sense  that  an  object  or  figure  be- 
ind  another  is  drawn  as  above  it.  Again,  the  centre  of  a 
icture  is  not  found  in  any  single  individual  object,  for  the 
uiding  principle  of  the  synthesis  is  expressed  in  the  mutual 
elations  of  all  the  objects  treated — the  inevitable  outcome 


THE  EMPEROR  BAHUR  (1483-1530)  READING  :  PERHAPS  BY  'AQR  RIZA 
JAHANGIRI,  AFTER  A  PERSIAN  ORIGINAL  :  MOGUL  SCHOOL,  A.D.  1600-1610 


of  stress  laid  almost  exclusively  on  subjective  ideas.  This 
peculiarity  is  often  associated  with  continuous  narration 
as  seen  in  the  Ajanta  and  Bagh  frescoes.  The  idea  of  the 
Indian  artist  identifying  himself  with  Nature  in  all  her 
moods  is  really  the  key-note  of  all  Asiatic  art,  poetry  and 
music.  In  Indian  art,  as  in  the  Classical  art  of  Europe, 
mountains,  rivers  and  lakes  were  personified  into  deities, 
but  the  principal  difference  between  the  two  outlooks  is 
that  the  Indian  artistic  symbol  is  not  merely  an  aesthetic 
formula.  Both  Hindus  and  Greeks  were  lovers  of  beauty, 
but  whereas  the  latter  loved  it  for  its  own  sake,  the  former 
did  so  for  the  intimation  it  gives  of  a  higher  life.  As  L;  1  - 
ence  Binyon  truly  observed,  the  superior  aesthetic  qu£  lty 
of  the  great  religious  art  of  India  lies  in  the  fact  that  .t  is 
not  self-conscious.  'Design,  colour,  composition,  all  the 
purely  artistic  elements  of  their  work  were  left  to  the  more 
iu+uitive  activities  of  the  mind.'  The  most  striking  feature 
of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  painting  is  its  line,  of  the  Per- 
sian its  v-nc  and  colour,  while  the  Indian  miniatures, 
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although  displaying  a  knowledge  of  both  line  and  form, 
owe  their  principal  charm  to  their  colour.  Finally,  once 
the  deep-rooted  feeling  that  every  picture  must  be  on  can- 
vas with  a  gilt  frame  was  overcome,  the  path  was  clear  for 
regarding  Buddhist  and  Hindu  frescoes,  and  Hindu  and 
Mogul  paintings  as  representative  and  expressive  of  the 
fine  arts  of  India.  Barring  frescoes,  Indian  painting  is  in- 
dividualistic, it  is  miniature  painting  that  is  best  enjoyed 
by  one  or  two  individuals  at  a  time.  Art  in  India  has  al- 
ways been  Indian,  regardless  of  the  religious  or  dynastic 
powers  which  it  happened  to  serve  at  different  times.  The 
generally  accepted  division  into  Buddhist,  Jain,  Hindu 
and  Mogul  is  therefore  somewhat  misleading.  Religion 
gave  no  more  than  a  theme  to  the  artist.  The  idiom  of  ex- 
pression has  invariably  been  Indian.  Racial  and  provin- 
<  ial  j"  uliarities  can  always  be  traced  in  all  Indian  styles, 
but  wh  \t  separates  the  provinces  of  Indian  art  is  subsidiary 
to  whal  they  have  in  common. 

Early  records  reveal  that  painting  was  closely  associated 
with  popular  festivals  and  civic  life  in  India.  The  Buddhist 
sutras  anu  jatakas  provided  the  Indian  genius  with  varied 
and  delightful  themes.  The  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabh- 
arata  are  as  much  the  common  property  of  all  Hindus  as 
the  English  Bible  and  Shakespeare  belong  to  all  English- 
speaking  peoples.  They  enshrine  a  portrait  gallery  of  ideal 
types  of  men  and  women  which  afford  to  every  artist  a 
veritable  mine  of  subject-matter.  The  Classic  work  of  the 
Gupta  painting  now  survives  only  on  the  walls  of  the  rock- 
cut  temples  of  Ajanta,*  Bagh  and  Sittannavasal.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  figure  of  Bodhisattva  in  Cave  i,  Ajanta, 
looms  as  a  vision  of  mystic  divine  loveliness  and  compas- 
sion before  the  ecstatic  eyes  of  humans  and  animals  filling 
the  giant  composition.  It  is  not  modelled  on  any  stan- 

*  An  extended  review  on  Ajanta  will  be  found  on  a  later  page  of  this  issue. 


dards  of  beauty,  but  is  com-| 
posed  in  a  canon  of  pro-, 
portion  and  ideal  shapes/ 
calculated  the  more  effec- 
tively and  appropriately  tc] 
evoke  the  divine  and  super- 
human nature  of  the  Great* 
Being.  As  the  poet  employ; 
metaphor  to  suggest  tht 
beauty  of  his  subject,  so  tht, 
Indian  artist  has  employee, 
shapes  drawn  from  the  anima 
and  plant  world  to  describe 
the  final  perfection  of  th(, 
godly  anatomy.  Although 
Buddhist  in  subject -matte; 
the  Ajanta  frescoes  affirm  ai 
almost  lyrical  devotion  to  tht, 
beauty  and  warmth  of  th< 
world  of  the  senses,  and  an, 
marked  by  that  dualism  o>> 
spirit  and  sensuality  that  in  ;  i 
sense  is  not  a  dualism  at  all. 
so  united  are  these  opposite 
in  all  best  Indian  art.  HerJ 
we  have  Botticellian  delicacj 
wedded  to  Fra  Angelicoj 
spiritual  fervour.  We  find 
too,  a  naturalistic  treatment 
of  animals  characterizes! 
by  a  wonderful  breadth  and  flexibility  and  power  cfl 
synthetic  construction.  As  works  of  art  the  Ajanta  paini| 
ings,  like  the  Borobudur  reliefs,  are  of  unequal  merl 
though  they  are  worthy  to  rank  among  the  great  picture; 
and  sculptures,  of  the  world.  No  less  remarkable  are  th 
wall  paintings  at  Bagh  in  Gwalior  State,  though  of  muc 
less  extent;  little  now  remains  but  a  single  compositio 
(published  complete  by  the  India  Society  in  1927).  On 
fragment  forms  part  of  a  group  of  girl  musicians  surrounc 
ing  a  dancer  at  a  festival,  and  another  depicts  a  processio 
of  elephants  bringing  people  to  the  festival.  The  master 
of  grouping,  the  spontaneous  vigour  and  the  plastic  sens  1 
shown  in  these  paintings  are  most  remarkable.  The  gran  3 
Sittannavasal  fresco,  attributed  to  the  reign  of  the  Pallav 
ruler  Mahendravarman  (circa  a.d.  600-625),  adorns  th  1 
entire  ceiling  of  the  verandah,  and  represents  a  lotus  tan 
enlivened  with  fish,  geese,  buffaloes,  elephants  and  thre 
human  figures  holding  in  their  hands  lotus  flowers.  Th 
Sigiri  paintings,  based  on  Ajanta,  display  grace  and  spor 
taneity  of  movement,  and  strength  and  vitality  of  drawin 
and  modelling. 

There  was  a  continuous  tradition  of  painting  from  th 
Seventh  to  the  Fifteenth  Century,  but  much  has  perishe 
through  the  ravages  of  nature,  or  the  destruction  wrough 
by  man,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Hindu  kingdoms  b 
successive  wars  of  Muhammadan  invaders  removed  th 
patronage  needed  to  support  a  great  school  of  painlint* 
Virtually  the  whole  of  the  art  of  this  period  now  exister 
belongs  to  sculpture  or  architectural  design.  This  ma 
partly  be  accounted  for  by  the  wholesale  destruction  c' 
Indian  paintings  which  took  place  under  the  Moslem  rul< 
But  the  main  reason  probably  is  that  the  spirit  of  bhak 
(devotion),  animating  all  the  great  art  of  the  Buddhis 
Hindu  period,  took  more  delight  in  sculpture  than  i 
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minting  because  of  the  greater  labour  and  time  involved 
n  it,  from  the  idea  that  the  greater  the  labour  devoted  to 
he  service  of  the  gods  the  greater  would  be  the  merit 
iccruing  to  the  devotee.  Also,  long  delay  in  the  acceptance 
)f  paper,  for  both  writing  and  artistic  purposes,  is  one  of 
he  reasons  why  hardly  any  pre-Mogul  painting  in  India 
s  known.  Only  in  Gujarat  did  the  rise  of  a  wealthy  trading 
immunity  to  some  extent  fill  the  gap.  Elsewhere  the  re- 
ponsibility  of  keeping  the  cultural  tradition  alive  fell  to 
he  local  chieftains,  except  in  the  south,  where  the  King- 
lom  of  Vijayanagar  survived  till  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
rhe  technical  revolution  in  painting,  inaugurated  by  the 
ntroduction  of  paper  from  Persia  about  a.d.  1400,  can 
)e  traced  on  a  large  scale  only  in  Gujarat,  until  the  Mogul 
dynasty  founded  a  new  school  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century. 

A  distinct  secular  school  derived  originally  from  Persia 
irose  in  India  during  the  Mogul  period.  This  seculariza- 
ion  of  art  is  in  some  ways  comparable  with  the  Renais- 
ance  in  Europe.  The  exponents  of  this  new  school  of  Per- 
ian  painting,  revived  by  an  infusion  of  Indian  art  tradi- 
ions  acclimatized  in  China,  were  the  court  painters  of 
iabur.  Our  present  knowledge  of  Mogul  painting  is  almost 


A  WOMAN  WAITING  FOR  HER  LOVER  :  UKKA  NAYIKA  :  PAHARI  SCHOOL 
LATE  XVIII  CENT.  :  PURCHASED  1925  FROM  CHARLES  RUTHERSTON  COLL. 


PORTRAIT  OF  IBRAHIM  II  'ADIL  SHAH  HOLDING  MUSICAL  CLAPPERS 
(1580-1626)  THE  SCHOOL  OF  BlSAPUR,  DECCAN   :    PAINTED  ABOUT  1620 

wholly  obtained  from  pictures  generally  painted  on  very 
fine  Indian  or  Chinese  paper.  Such  pictures  were  kept  like 
valuable  manuscripts  and  brought  out  only  occasionally 
to  be  handed  round  for  discussion  and  criticism.  Persia's 
contact  with  China,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Europe,  enabled 
the  Moslem  calligraphers  to  infuse  more  life  into  their  pic- 
torial efforts,  and  about  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century 
a  new  school  arose  at  Khurasan  distinguished  by  minute 
finish  and  careful  observation  of  life.  It  was  not  until  the 
time  of  Akbar  and  Jahangir  that  Mogul  court  painters 
began  to  throw  off  the  stiffness  of  old  tradition,  and  to 
draw  fresh  inspiration  from  the  study  of  nature.  Nearly  all 
painting  under  Akbar  was  executed  in  manuscripts.  The 
Persian  version  of  Babur's  Memoirs  is  in  the  full  Mogul  style, 
and  is  notable  for  the  very  sensitive  and  delicate  flower 
drawings  by  the  hand  of  Mansur,  the  great  master  o  this 
subject.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Jahangir,  manuscript 
illumination  is  less  common,  while  portraits  of  men  and 
animals  gave  it  special  distinction.  Genre  subjects  first  be- 
came popular  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan  (1628-59)  when 
the  example  of  his  eldest  son  Dara  Shikoh  specially  fav- 
oured ideal  groups  of  religious  devotees,  both  Hindu  and 
Moslem,  conferring  in  the  open  air.  Aurangzeb's  strict  re- 
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HAREM  SCENE:  A  MOONLIT  TERRACE:  LADY ^ARTLY ^Jl^  WITH  TWO 
ATTKNDANTS:  MIXED  RAJPUT  &  MOGUL  WORK  :  SEVENTEENTH  CENT. 

ligious  principles  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  imperial  patron- 
age from  the  painters.  Conversation  pieces  and  hunting 
scenes  became  more  frequent,  and  beauties  of  the  zenana 
were  often  depicted  in  an  art  forced  to  solicit  support  from 
a  wider  public.  Painting  enjoyed  a  revival  under  Farrukh- 
siyar  and  Muhammad  Shah,  entering  on  a  baroque  period 
which  was  cut  short  by  the  siege  of  Delhi  by  Nadir  Shah 
in  1730,  and  the  subsequent  disruption  of  the  empire. 

Like  the  contemporary  memoirs,  Mogul  painting  re- 
flects an  exclusive  interest  in  persons  and  incidents 
u    tit  art  themes  deal  with  the  romance  of  love  and 
of  war  legends  of  Moslem  and  Rajput  chivalry,  pomp  of 
court  ceremonials  and  portraiture.  Mogul  painting  is  thus 
essentially  academic,  dramatic,  objective  and  eclectic. 
Kftei  Akbar's  time  it  was  almost  wholly  devoid  ot  any 
.1  background.  It  owes  its  principal  charm  to  a 
happy  blend  of  brilliant  colours,  to  compensate,  as  it  were, 
for  the  monotonous  monochrome  surroundings  of  the  vast 
North  Indian  plains  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
The  best  paintings  are  characterized  by  delicacy  and 
choice  of  tones,  a  fine  sense  of  air  and  space,  and  the  dis- 
creet use  of  gold,  the  shot  greens  and  silver-threaded  greys. 
Relief  is  secured  by  shading,  Rembrandt-like  chiaroscuro 
being  often  introduced.  While  the  Persian  miniatures  are 
comparable  with  the  French  schools  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  in  their  daintiness  and  chic,  the  Mogul  ones  have 
more  of  the  sentiment  of  the  early  Flemish  schools,  or  oi 


Carpaccio  with  something  of  the  profound  insight  of  Rem- 1 
brandt.  Rajput  or  Hindu  elements  are  generally  present  j 
in  Mogul  paintings.  They  are  apparent,  as  Ananda  Coo- 
maraswami  has  pointed  out,  in  the  illustration  of  Hindu, 
themes  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  Seventeenth  Century; 
the  adoption  of  Hindu  costumes  at  the  courts  of  Akbar  and 
Jahangir  in  the  'Rajput  period';  the  fusion  of  themes  and 
styles  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,  especially  in  Oudh, 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Mogul  courtc 
painters  were  Hindus.  ,   .  . 

In  the  Deccan  the  Kingdom  of  Bijapur  was  ruled  by  a- 
distinguished  Moslem  family,  the  Adil  Shahs,  devoted  to 
Persian  traditions  but  showing  remarkable  sympathy  with, 
the  culture  of  their  Hindu  subjects.  Under  Ibrahim  IIj 
( 1 580-1 626)  the  work  of  Persia  and  South  India  flowered- 
into  a  new  and  wholly  pleasing  style  in  both  architecture 
and  painting.  The  strong,  simple  rhythm  of  the  white-, 
robed  figure  of  this  gifted  ruler  is  set  in  the  brilliant  colour- 
ing and  rich  profusion  of  Persian  miniature  painting.  Un- 
fortunately, Bijapur  was  conquered  by  Aurangzeb,  whichj 
put  an  end  to  its  artistic  traditions.  The  miniature  painters, 
of  the  Mogul  school  painted  as  exquisitely  as  the  petit* 
maitres  of  Europe,  but  they  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same 
class  as  the  great  masters  of  Ajanta  and  Bagh,  who  fol-j 
lowed  their  own  tradition  and  were  under  no  dilettante^ 
dictation. 

Two  more  schools  of  painting  call  for  consideration,  i.eJ 
the  Rajput  school  of  the  Plain  or  Rajasthani;  and  the  Hilll 
or  Pahari  schools  of  the  Western  Himalayas.  They  both 
represent  the  vernacular  arts  of  Hindu  civilization  basec| 
on  the  same  classical  and  mediaeval  heritage,  and  vital- 
ized by  the  same  religious  movements  which  swept  nghiji 
across  North  India  in  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Cen-,. 
turies  and  bore  fruit  in  remarkable  achievements  id 
literature  and  music  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries.  In  spirit,  Rajasthani  painting  is  mediaeval, 
conservative  and  anonymous.  A  vigorous  archaic  outline  1 
forms  the  basis  of  its  language.  If  at  first  sight  it  appear* 


a  I  A  DY'S  TOILET  r  AFTER  HER  BATH  LOOKING  INTO  A  RING  MIRROR 
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to  lack  the  material  charm  of  Persian  pastorals, 
or  the  historic  significance  of  Mogul  portraitures, 
it  more  than  compensates  in  tenderness  and 
depth  of  feeling.  This  school  is  inspired  in  par- 
ticular by  the  legend  of  Krishna.  What  the 
Chinese  art  has  done  for  landscape  the  Rajput 
art  has  accomplished  for  human  love.  The  uni- 
versalismof  thisVaishnava  art  is  attained  through 
the  philosophic  language  of  human  love.  Its  pair 
of  opposites  are  typified  by  man  and  woman.  All 
the  interplay  of  their  relationships  is  the  history 
of  the  courtship  of  the  soul  and  body,  and  in- 
volves the  ultimate  recognition  of  their  unity. 
Art  of  China  and  art  of  India  each  in  its  own 
way  achieves  the  union  of  Nirvana  and  Samsara, 
renunciation  and  pleasure,  religion  with  the 
world,  Man  with  Nature.  Rajput  paintings  also 
take  their  motive  from  one  of  the  popular  musical 
themes  ('melody  moulds')  associated  with  hours 
of  the  day,  seasons  and  moods  of  love  styled  Rag- 
malas  and  Raginis.  Here  is  an  art  instinct  with 
music  and  dancing,  crucial  to  Hindu  culture,  in 
which  the  strong  emotional  content  of  the  cult 
of  Krishna  found  controlled  expression  of  an 
astonishingly  intimate  aesthetic  development.  In 
these  paintings  are  reflected  the  physical  and 
spiritual  ideals  of  Hindu  women.  The  heroine's 
eyes  are  as  large  as  any  lotus  flowers,  her  tresses 
fall  in  heavy  plaits,  breasts  firm  and  high,  thighs 
full  and  smooth,  hands  like  roses,  gait  as  dignified 
as  any  elephant's,  and  demeanour  demure. 

The  Hill  school  excelled  in  lyric  and  in  narra- 
tive, in  the  seizure  of  the  moment  and  the 
expression  of  a  sentimem   The  stories  of  the 
Ramayana  and  of  the  Krishna  cycle  provide  end- 
iless  themes,  but  the  most  outstanding  work  of  the 
ischool  is  its  treatment  of  night,  of  moonlight,  of 
'dusk,  of  thunder,  of  timid  animals,  princely  lovers 
lor  shy  maidens.  It  is  expressed,  above  all,  in 
Jine:  some  of  the  preparatory  sketches  show  extraordinary 
'Charm.  These  Kangra-school  women  are  willowy  and 
'slender,  with  long  and  curved  eyes  and  deep-dyed,  deli- 
•cate  tapering  fingers. 

From  the  Sixteenth  Century  onwards  the  creative  im- 
pulse in  Indian  art  began  to  wane,  though  its  technical 
itraditions  have  maintained  their  vitality  down  to  modern 
(times.  The  recent  influence  of  Western  'education,'  with 
its  undue  emphasis  on  commercial  ideals,  has  been  even 
imore  detrimental  to  Indian  art  than  the  iconoclasm  of 
Aurangzeb.  There  is  even  now  a  not  inconsiderable  sur- 
vival of  genuine  folk  art  and  of  the  fine  traditions  of  temple 
artist-craftsmen,  both  in  Rajputana  and  in  the  extreme 
south  and  west  of  India,  which,  if  India's  present  rulers 
were  to  take  an  intelligent  and  sustained  interest  in  them, 
would  form  the  surest  foundation  on  which  to  build  up  a 
general  revival  of  Indian  painting.  The  fact  that  at  Swami 
malai,  where  the  writer  of  this  piece  was  born,  there  exists 
to-day  a  colony  of  temple  imagers  descended  from  the 
great  school  of  Chola  craftsmen  who  built,  carved  and 
furnished  the  renowned  Tanjore  and  other  Dravidian 
Jemples,  brings  the  creators  of  Nataraja  and  Sundara- 
murti  Swami  to  life  and  renders  Indian  art  a  reality  in- 
stead of  an  academic  pose.  This  fact  is  as  significant  as  the 
discovery  of  skilled  English  craftsmen  descended  from  the 
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builders  of  Westminster  Abbey  or  Wells  Cathedral.  When 
Indian  art  loses  the  intrinsic  qualities  which  give  it  its 
unique  value  and  perennial  interest,  in  short,  its  Indian- 
ness,  it  loses  everything. 

In  art  schools  set  up  under  the  British  aegis  in  the  Presi- 
dency towns  and  inland  centres,  drawing,  painting  and 
modelling  and  certain  arts  and  crafts  are  taught  on  the 
lines  of  Western  academic  tradition.  Early  this  century  a 
revival  of  traditional  and  indigenous  art  was  propagated 
by  E.  B.  Havell  and  Abanindranath  Tagore  in  Bengal. 
But  their  successors  have,  in  the  main,  failed  to  widen  and 
deepen  the  flow  of  this  rejuvenated  stream  and,  with  rare 
exceptions,  exhausted  themselves  in  an  imitative  manner- 
ism. Indian  painters  are  still  striving  for  new  forms  of  ex- 
pression at  once  in  harmony  with  modern  times  and  in- 
herited ancient  traditions.  Visitors  to  Burlington  House 
will  find  one  section  of  the  exhibition  illustrating  exan  pies 
of  modern  Indian  painting. 

The  Indian  Art  Exhibition  sponsored  by  the  Royal 
Academy  is  the  first  and  most  comprehensive  of  its  kind 
ever  staged  anywhere.  Exhibits  displayed  exceed  two 
thousand  pieces,  and  have  been  selected  with  great  care 
to  biing  out  fully  the  greatness  and  many-sidedness  of  the 
art  of  a  ( '>untry  of  continental  dimensions  with  a  long  and 
eventful  history  and  pre-history.  They  include  over  five 

{Concluded  on  page  ij6) 
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A  TOILET  CASKET 
OF  THE  GERMAN  RENAISSANCE 

By   W.    L.    HILDB  QRGH 


DURING  the  last  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
and  the  first  quarter  of  the  Seventeenth  there  was 
in  Germany  a  taste  for  ebony  objects  enriched  with 
applied  pieces,  individually  small  as  a  rule  in  comparison 
with  the  surfaces  to  which  they  were  attached,  of  silver  or 
of  silver-gilt,  often  in  openwork  designs  and  cut  from  sheet 
or  cast,  and  sometimes  plaquettes  in  low  relief.  Objects 
embodying  this  type  of  ornamentation  might  be  further 
elaborated  by  statuettes  and  brackets  or  other  architec- 
tural adornments  in  the  round,  placed  in  befitting  situa- 
tions. House-altars,  caskets  large  or  small,  reliquaries, 
paxes,  and  other  things  made  of  ebony  (or  of  other  wood 
blackened)  are  still  fairly  numerous  among  the  treasures 
of  former  royal  or  princely  Germanic  families,  now  for  the 
most  part  merged  in  public  museums. 

Although  no  silversmith's  mark  appears  on  any  part  of 
the  casket  reproduced  in  No.  i  or  on  any  piece  of  its 
contents,  the  casket  seems  with  reasonable  certainty  attri- 
butable— as  it  has  long  been  attributed — to  the  Augsburg 
silversmith  Mathaeus  Wallbaum.  Not  alone  does  the  style 
of  its  applied  silver  ornament  resemble  closely  that  of 
objects  known  to  have  been  made  by  him,  but  the  wooden 
foundation  is  in  form  and  in  dimensions  virtually  identical 
with  that  of  a  toilet  casket  of  the  same  sort,  bearing  his 
mark,  in  the  Green  Vaults  at  Dresden,*  differing  princi- 
pally in  its  being  adorned  with  a  number  of  small  pla- 

*  Cf.  J.  L.  Sponscl,  Die griine  Gewolbe  zu  Dresden,  Leipzig,  1925,  Vol.  I,  pi.  20. 
In  the  text  c  oncerned  with  this  plate  a  similar  (gleiches)  toilet  casket  and  a 
writing-casket,  by  the  same  master  and  both  in  the  Green  Vaults,  are 
mentioned. 


quettes  cast  in-low  relief  and  with  applied  openwork  orna- 
ment varying  somewhat  in  form  (although  not  in  type) 
from  that  of  the  present  casket.  Mathaeus  Wallbaum,  a 
native  of  Kiel,  working  in  Augsburg  from  1582  and  dying 
in  1630  (or  perhaps  1632),*  was  one  of  a  number  of 
notable  silversmiths  engaged  in  practising  this  particular 
form  of  craftsmanship.  Rosenberg  lists  (loc.  cit.)  a  very 
considerable  number  of  examples  of  work  of  its  kind 
attributed  to  him,  some  of  them  impressed  with  his  mark, 
others  known  from  records  to  have  been  executed  by  him. 

Beyond  that  it  was  in  the  collection  of  the  brothers  Max 
and  Maurice  Rosenheim,  in  London,  and  was  sold  at 
auctionj  after  they  died,  I  know  nothing  of  the  history  o^ 
our  casket.  The  box  itself  is  interesting  both  intrinsicallyj 
and  for  its  contents,  fortunately  complete  and  quite  un-J 
impaired.  There  is  a  lower  receptacle,  37  cm.  long  byt 
18  cm.  wide,  containing  all  but  one  of  the  small  imple-; 
ments  listed  below,  each  fitting  a  hollow  specially  shaped] 
to  hold  it  firmly  in  place  (No.  ii),  and  an  upper  receptacle j 
24-4  cm.  long  by  9-2  cm.  wide,  attached  solidly  to  the  lid 
of  the  lower  part,  containing  only  a  large  brush.  The  lie} 
of  the  lower  part,  on  the  inside  of  which  is  a  rectangular 
glass  mirror,  fastens  with  a  lock  and  key;  that  of  the  uppei 
one,  surmounted  by  a  silver-gilt  figure  of  a  reclining  wo' 
man  holding  a  vase  serving  as  a  handle,  slides  into  place  i 

The  contents  (see  Nos.  iii-vi)  of  the  casket,  evidently 


*  Cf.  Marc  Rosenberg,  Die  Goldschmiede  Merkzeichen,  3rd  ed.,  Frankfur': 
a/M,  Vol.  I  (1922),  No.  428. 

f  At  Messrs.  Sotheby's,  May  10th,  1923;  it  was  Lot  260  of  the  Rosenheinji 
'Works  of  Art.' 
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No.  II.— THE  CASKET  OPEN,  SHOWING  MIRROR  AND  CONTENTS  (EXCEPTING  LARGER  BRUSH),  EACH  OBJECT  FITTED  INTO  ITS  SPECIALLY  SHAPED  HOLLOW 


for  feminine  employment,  are  as  follows : 
Large  conical  brush,  in  a  silver-gilt 
handle,  the  sole  content  of  the  upper  re- 
iceptacle;  small  conical  brush,  in  a  handle 
of  silver-gilt  overlaid  with  openwork  in 
white  silver;  spoon,  the  bowl  and  the 
handle  separately  made  of  pieces  of  shell, 
joined  by  a  mounting  of  silver-gilt ;  fork, 
of  silver-gilt  with  handle  of  shell ;  small 
knife,  with  silver-gilt  handle;  silver-gilt 
Ibodkin;  stylet,  of  silver-gilt  with  circular 
Ifinger-piece  of  white  silver;  coarse  comb, 
-of  ivory  with  handle  of  silver- gilt;  comb, 
(fine  on  one  side,  medium-fine  on  the  other, 
tof  ivory  mounted  in  silver-gilt;  silver-gilt 
combined  toothpick  and  earpick;  silver- 
gilt  tongue-scraper. 

Of  the  combs  (No.  iv),  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  more.  The  brushes  are  made,  not 
of  hair,  as  one  might  well  suppose  from  a 
:ursory  inspection,  but  of  bristles,  the  ex- 
:eptionally  long  ones  in  the  larger  brush 
(No.  iii)  having  been  taken  from  the  back 
of  the  neck  of  an  old  boar.*  Inside  its  lower 
edge  the  handle  is  lined  with  several  seal- 
toped  layers  of  blue  cloth  which  serve  to 
cushion  the  bristles  from  the  metal  and  so 

'Information  kindly  communicated  by  Messrs.  G.  B. 
lent  and  Sons  Ltd. 


No.  III. — LARGER  BRUSH :  OFBRISi  LE 
IN    CONICAL    SILVER-GILT  HANDLE 


to  hold  them  the  more  firmly  in  place. 
Brushes  of  this  sort  were  in  common  use 
in  the  period  when  our  toilet  casket  was 
made;  mostly  they  were  made  of  swine- 
bristles,  but  sometimes  of  horsehair.*  They 
appear  in  many  Venetian  inventories  of 
the  period  of  the  Renaissance.!  We  may 
see  them  represented  in  the  device — a 
brush — of  the  Sforza  Family,  of  Milan.  J 
Similar  brushes  are  shown,  on  a  shelf,  in 
an  engraving  of  a  sixteenth-century  brush- 
maker^  One,  with  a  handle  of  engraved 
copper-gilt,  dating  from  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  was  in  the  historical  section  of 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  io,oo.|| 

The  main  interest  of  the  spoon  and  the 
fork  (No.  vi)  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  clever 
application,  in  their  handles,  of  the  lips  of 
shells,  with  rounded  serrations  giving  a 
firm  grip  for  the  fingers.  The  knife  (No.  vi) 
appears  somewhat  small  for  employr  ent 
as  an  ordinary  table-knife;  perhaps,  if  it 

*  Cf.  Gustav  Ludwig's  'Restello,  Spiegel  und  Toilet- 
tenutensilen  in  Venedig  zur  Zeit  der  Renaissance,'  in 
Italienische  Forschungen,  published  by  the  Kunsthistoris- 
chen  Institut  in  Florenz,  Vol.  I,  Berlin,  1906,  p.  265. 
|  Cf.  idem.,  pp.  280-8. 
%  Idem.,  loc.  cit.,  with  fig.  104. 

§  Cf.  Musee  retrospectif  de  la  Classe  g8.  Brosserie  ...  a  1' ex- 
position universelle  .  .  .  de  igoo,  a  Paris,  p.  26. 
||  Idem.,  he.  cit. 
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No.  IV. — THE  TWO  COMB5,  BOTH  OF  IVORY  MOUNTED  IN  SILVER-GILT,  AND  SMALL  BRUSH,  WITH  SILVER-GILT  HANDLE 


was  indeed  meant  for  use  at  table,  it  was  to  serve  mainly 
for  cutting  fruits  or  sweetmeats,  though  its  size  suggests 
rather  that  it  was  intended,  like  most  of  its  companions  in 
the  casket,  for  use  in  the  toilet — e.g.  for  paring  the  nails. 

The  bodkin  No.  vi  .  for  drawing  tapes  through  clothing, 
had  an  obvious  place  on  a  dressing-table.  Furthermore, 
its  thinnish,  tapering,  rounded  end  suggests  that  it  may 
have  had  use  also — perhaps  even  mainly — for  cleaning 
the  nails. 

The  stylet  No.  v  tapering  to  a  point  at  one  end  and 
having  at  its  other  a  short  section  held  in  place  by  a 
central  screw,  could,  I  think,  well  have  served  two,  or 
even  three,  distinct  purposes.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that,  as  Mr.  Martin  R.  Holmes,  of  the  London  Museum, 
has  suggested  to  me,  its  principal  use  was  for  setting  in 
place  the  flutings  of  a  ruff  when  in  position  round  the  neck. 
He  has  indicated  to  me  a  passage,  in  Stubbes's  Anatomie  of 
Abuses*  referring  to  the  implement  for  stiffening  and 
shaping  such  fluting  as  a  'putter'  or  a  'putting  sticke,'  + 
and  adding  'They  have  also  another  instrument  called  a 
setting  sticke,  either  of  wood  or  bone,  and  sometimes  of 
gold  and  silver,  made  forked  wise  at  both  ends  [such  fork- 
ing is  not  necessary,  although  presumably  an  added  ad- 
vantage!, and  with  this  (Si  diis  placet)  they  set  their  ruffes' ; 
and  an  ther,  in  J.  Marston's  The  Malcontent,  speaking  of 
'a  deal  of  pinning  these  ruffles'  and  implying  that  if  one 
took  a  nap  of  an  afternoon  the  ruff  would  require  'a  poting 
stick  to  recover  his  forme.' %  And,  furthermore,  that  Fynes 
Moryson's  Itinerary  London,  1617,  speaking  of  the  women 
of  Germany,  says  that  they  wear  'a  very  short  ruffe 
about  their  neckes  i  such  as  men  also  wearej  set  with  pok- 

•  Cf.  F.  J.  Furnivall"s  edition  of  P.  Stubbes's  Anatomie  of  Abuses  (1583.1, 
Part  D,  New  Shakspere  Soc.,  London.  1882,  p.  36. 

+  More  commonly  it  is  called,  in  Elizabethan  literature,  where  it  often  rinds 
mention,  a  'poking-suck,'  or  by  some  similar  name.  For  a  number  of 
apposite  quotations,  cf.  R. 
Nares,  Glossary  .  .  .  the  Works 
of  English  Authors,  particularly 
Shakespeare  and  his  Contempo- 
raries, s.v.  'Poking-stick,"  or 
Oxford  English  Dictionary,  s.v. 
'Poke.' 

*  Quoted  in  Furnivall — 
Stubbes,  op.  cit.,  Part  E,  N.S. 
Soc.,  1877-9,  p.  259- 


No.  V. —  STYLET,    PROBABLY   FOR  SETTIN 


ing  stickes  as  small  as 
reedes.'* 

Another  use  to  which 
I  think  our  stylet  might 
well  have  been  put  was 
to  make  a  parting  in  the  j 
hair,  as  implements  of - 
analogous  forms  were 
in  common  use  for  that 
purpose  at  the  time,  t 
Mention  of  such  imple- 
ments is,  for  example,  ( 
to  be  found  in  many 
Venetian  inventories  of  < 
the   Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centu- 
ries, +  and  in  French: 
records  of  that  period 
as  well  as  of  earlier  cen-  »f 
turies.* 

The  point  of  the' 
present  stylet,  although' 
acute,  is  insufficiently  sharp  to  cut  the  skin  of  the  scalp  I 
unless  deliberately  pressed  against  it.  The  disk  round  the'lj 
stem  near  the  top,  acting  as  a  stop  for  the  index-finger,  and  1 
the  fine  grooving  round  the  stem  a  little  below  it  taking  thell 
pressure  of  the  side  of  the  middle  finger,  would  allow  theM 
fingers  a  firm  grip  of  the  implement. 

Perhaps,  too,  our  stylet  might  have  served  to  pierce,  orj 
to  open  more  widely,  round  holes  in  textiles  or  in  leather,  i| 
for  lacings. 

The  combined  toothpick  and  earpick  (No.  vi) — thefl 
latter  shaped  as  a  tiny  spoon — is  interesting.  Both  indivi-M 
dually  and,  as  here,  in  combination,  similar  implements* 
have  long  been  carried  on  the  person.  Sir  Leonard  Woolleyll 
found  at  Ur  a  triad  of  gold  implements — toothpick,  ear- J 
pick  and  tweezers  (such  as  are  still  employed  by  some  J 
peoples  for  depilatiom — hung  from  a  gold  ring  and  en-B 
closed,  for  carrying  on  the  person,  in  a  gold  case;  and  j 
similar  combinations  of  toilet  implements,  often  including  1 
instruments  serving  other  analogous  purposes,  fastened  f 
together  in  a  group,  loosely  or  by  a  single  pivot  within  a 
handle  protecting  them  when  not  in  use,  habitually  have; 
been  carried  through  succeeding  periods  and  are  still  cus-l 
tomary  among  peoples  whose  manners  lack  the  refine- 
ments of  our  modern  life.§  And  even  in  antiquity  the 
particular  combination,  in  one  piece,  as  in  our  set,  of  sickle- 
shaped  toothpick  and  spoon-shaped  earpick  appeared. || 

The  remarkable  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Albert  Figdor. 
of  Vienna,  now  in  large  part  dispersed,  included  a  numbei 
of  Renaissance  toothpicks,  sickle-shaped  or  straight,  olj 
gold,  of  silver  or  of  gilded  bronze.  Together  with  a  num- 

*  Cf.  Part  III,  p.  168. 

f  Cf.  Ludwig.  op.  cit..  pp.  288—91.  These  ordinarily  were  of  bone  or  all 
glass,  but  there  were  also  ones  of  silver  or  of  silver-gilt,  and  some  Witt 
handles  of  ebony. 

*  Cf.  V.  Gay.  Glossaire  archeologique.  s.v.  "Graviere.  Gravoire  .  .  .  ,"  anc 
"Broche.  Brochette  a  cheveux."  where  examples  made  of  ivory  (two,  o  1 

the  Sixteenth  Century,  illus 
trated  .  of  crystal  mountec 
in  gold,  or  of  silver,  are  cited ' 
§  Cf.  LTuis  C.  G.  Clarke 
"Modern  Survivals  of  th< 
Sumerian  Chatelaine."  in  £5 
says  Presented  to  C.  G.  Seligman 
London.  1934.  pp.  41""-. 
j|  Many  survive,  includim 
OF  A  RUFF       some  from  Roman  London 
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A  TOILET  CASKET  OF  THE  GERMAN  RENAISSANCE 


ber  of  others  shown  for  comparison,  some  of  these  arc 
illustrated  in  the  section  on  'Zahnstecher'  in  Marc  Rosen- 
berg's Studien  iiber  Goldschmiedekunst  in  der  Sammlung  Figdor  * 
wherein  are  given  also  reproductions  of  pictures  showing 
the  wearing  of  similar  implements,  as  well  as  a  disquisition 
on  their  employment.  A  less  detailed  discussion  of  the 
same  subject,  illustrated  by  further  examples  in  the  Figdor 
Collection,  may  be  seen  in  Les  accessoires  du  costume  et  du 
mobilier.\  Rosenberg  reproduces,  in  his  fig.  93,  a  painting 
of  a  Venetian  man  wearing  an  ornamental  toothpick  hung 
from  his  neck,  and  mentions  that  other  pictures  showing 
the  same  thing  are  not  uncommon. % 

Less  refined  than  the  employment  of  a  specialized  tooth- 
pick was  the  use  of  a  knife  for  removing  food  lodged  be- 
tween the  teeth.  Rosenberg  illustrates  this  with  the  picture 
(fig.  90)  of  a  man  picking  his  teeth  with  a  table-knife,  re- 
producing part  of  a  relief  in  the  Figdor  Collection.  The 
knife  so  used  left  its  mark,  presumably  in  objective  forms, 
and  certainly  in  a  name,  'coutele?  (under  various  spellings) , 
a  diminutive  of  'couteau,'  given — as  shown  in  French  inven- 
tories of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries — to  tooth- 
picks made  of  metal. § 

The  tongue-scraper  (No.  vi),  whose  operative  portion 
consists  of  a  narrow  strip  bent  back  on  itself,  is  unusual, 
I  think,  in  its  form.  Most  of  the  tongue-scrapers  I  have 
seen,  actually  or  depicted,  have  had  blades  either  flat  or 
with  the  acting  edge  bent  at  an  angle  to  the  rest  of  the 

*  In  Kunst  und  Kunsthandwerk,  Vol.  XIV,  Vienna,  191 1,  pp.  329-404;  off- 
print, with  pages  renumbered  1-77,  Vienna,  191 1.  The  section  on  'Zahn- 
stecher' is  on  pp.  373-8  (pp.  45-50  of  off-print). 

t  By  H.  R.  d'Allemagne,  Paris,  1928;  cf.  pp.  458  f.  and  pi.  CCXXVIII. 
%  On  the  wearing  of  ornamental  toothpicks  at  the  neck  or  in  the  hat,  cf. 
Nares,  op.  cit.,  s.v.  'Pick-tooth'  and  'Toothpicks.' 

§  Cf.  Gay,  op.  cit.,  s.v.  'Coutelet.'  One  of  his  accompanying  illustrations 
shows  a  small  knife,  at  the  end  of  whose  silver  handle  are  two  little  curved 
branches  which  look  to  be  devices  for  picking  the  teeth. 


blade.  Among  peoples  accustomed  to  wearing  their  little 
toilet  implements  on  their  persons,  a  tongue-scraper  still 
often  companions  the  toothpick  and  the  earpick,  where- 
fore we  may  well  presume  that  correspondingly  it  was 
commonly  in  use  among  the  heavy  eaters  of  rich  foods, 
accompanied  often  by  alcoholic  beverages,  in  civilized 
Europe  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  An 
elaborate  pendant,  attributed  to  the  earlier  of  those  cen- 
turies, in  the  Figdor  Collection,  comprised  a  small  box  to 
contain  a  perfumed  sponge,  to  the  under  side  of  which 
was  attached  a  group  of  five  implements — including  a 
tongue-scraper,  a  toothpick  and  an  earpick — on  a  single 
pivot.*  A  similarly  pivoted  set,  of  bronze,  attributed  to 
the  time  of  Charles  VI  of  France,  formerly  in  the  Gay 
Collection,!  comprised  four  implements — a  combined 
tongue-scraper  and  curved  toothpick,  a  small  fork,  a 
tapering  nail-cleaner  and  an  earpick. 

Our  casket  and  its  contents  give  us  a  glimpse  of  a 
vanished  world,  wherein  an  often  rigid  formality  went 
hand  in  hand  with  behaviour  which  we  frown  upon  as 
unbefitting  persons  moving  at  a  social  level  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  persons  for  whom  such  things  as  these  were 
made,  and  where  fitness  for  use  was  not  infrequently 
accompanied  by  what  we  are  tempted  to  look  upon  as 
perhaps  vulgar  ostentation.  We  are  fortunate  indeed  in 
finding  them  almost  as  fresh  as,  well  over  three  centuries 
ago,  they  entered  the  home  of  some  fine  lady.  I 

*  Cf.  d'Allemagne,  op.  cit.,  pi.  CCXXVIII,  8. 

j  Idem.,  loc.  cit.,  13;  Gay,  op.  cit.,  s.v.  'Furgeoire,  Furgette.'  Rosenberg  re- 
produces (fig.  98),  from  an  engraving  by  Aldegrever  dated  1539,  an  analo- 
gous instrument  including,  besides  an  earpick,  a  blade  seemingly  combining 
a  toothpick  with  a  tongue-scraper,  and  a  whistle. 

X  The  photographs  accompanying  the  above  text  are  from  negatives  made 
by  and  property  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum — where  the  casket  has 
been  on  loan  since  about  1925 — and  are  here  reproduced  by  courtesy  of 
that  Museum. 


No.  VI.— TOILET  ARTICLES  :  BODKIN,  COMBINED  TOOTHPICK  AND  EARPICK,  TONGUE-SCRAPER,  KNIFE,  SH      L-HANDLED  FORK  AND  SPOON  OF  SHELL 
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NATHANIEL  HONE'S  'CONJUROR! 

By  A.   N.   L.  MUNBY 


NATHANIEL  HONE,  R.A.  :  MEZZOTINT  BY  FISHER  AFTER  A  SELF-PORTRAIT 


IN  The  Connoisseur  of  September  1946,  apropos  of  a 
letter  of  Angelica  Kauffmann's,  we  referred  to  this 
celebrated  picture  by  Nathaniel  Hone,  R.A.,  so  long 
lost  to  :Tt-historians.  Now,  by  the  courtesy  of  its  owner, 
J.  Maher,  Esq.,  of  Bloomfield,  Enniscorthy,  Co.  Wexford, 
Eire,  we  .ire  able  to  reproduce  it  for  the  first  time. 

The  size  of  the  original  is  56J  X  67!  inches.  In  the 
centn  of  the  picture  as  we  see  it  to-day,  a  magician,  with 
an  admiring  child  at  his  knee,  conjures  up  a  floating  col- 
lection of  prints  after  the  old  masters,  all  of  which  can  be 
equated  to  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  upon  whom  the 
whole  picture  is  an  attack,  charging  him  with  plagiarism 
in  his  selection  of  subjects.  Around  the  Conjuror  are 
grouped  the  traditional  paraphernalia  of  magic,  a  globe, 
an  owl,  etc.  In  the  top  left-hand  corner  can  be  seen  St. 
Paul's,  and  in  front  of  the  cathedral  a  group  of  four  revel- 
lers drink  at  a  table.  In  the  sky  to  the  right  of  the  cathedral 
flies  a  horned  figure,  trailing  a  sack  behind  him. 

We  know,  however,  from  the  letter  of  Angelica  Kauff- 
mann  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  above-mentioned 
Connoisseur  article,  and  from  the  contemporary  account 
of  the  picture  printed  by  the  late  W.  T.  Whitley,*  that 


substantial  repainting  has  taken  place.  Angelica  Kauff- 
mann  recognized  in  a  nude  angel  blowing  a  trumpet  a  like- 
ness to  herself,  and  when  the  picture  was  exhibited  in  the 
Academy  of  1775  she  wrote  indignantly  to  the  Council  I 
demanding  that  the  offending  figure  should  be  immed- 
iately painted  out.  An  exchange  of  letters  took  place 
between  the  exasperated  lady  and  the  Irish  artist, f  and  as 
we  see  from  the  present  condition  of  the  picture  her 
request  was  complied  with.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  X-ray 
photographs  taken  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Boland  of  the  Department 
of  Radiology,  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Dublin,  we  have 
been  able  to  reconstruct  the  original  condition  which  gave 
such  offence.  In  the  top  left-hand  corner  below  the  cath- 
edral was  a  row  of  nude  figures,  male  and  female,  and  one 
of  these  'presenting  a  trumpet'  is  no  doubt  the  alleged 
portrayal  of  Angelica  Kauffmann. 

The  exact  location  of  this  piece  of  repainting  is  con-  \i 
firmed  by  Hone  himself  in  the  introduction  to  his  exhib-  \\ 
ition  catalogue,  to  which  we  shall  refer  below.  Here  he  I 
says: '.  .  .  the  merit  of  the  picture  does  not  depend  upon  a  if 
few  smoked  Academy  figures,  or  even  those  well-dressed  < 
gentlemen  who  supply  the  place  of  those  figures  which  |l 
were  said  to  be  so  indecent';  even  without  the  evidence  I 
of  the  X-ray  the  well-dressed  gentlemen  can  only  be  the  : 
group  in  front  of  St.  Paul's. 

Unfortunately  the  prints  of  the  X-ray  photograph,  I 
though  quite  conclusive,  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  J 
nor  are  they  clear  enough  for  us  to  try  to  judge  how  I 
similar  to  Angelica  Kauffmann  the  nude  angel  in  fact  was.  J 
In  spite  of  Hone's  protestations  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  \ 
noted  that  his  fellow  Academicians  had  no  doubts  about  I 
the  alleged  libel.  The  introduction  of  Angelica,  however,  I 
was  secondary  to  the  main  theme  of  the  picture,  which  was  1 
anti-Reynolds.  Gossip  had  associated  the  name  of  the  lady  ll 
with  that  of  the  President,  and  Hone  was  perhaps  ungal-  jj 
lant  enough  to  use  her  as  a  means  to  strike  at  the  firstil 
painter  of  his  day. 

The  ascertained  facts  of  the  picture's  history  may  beil 
set  out  here.  The  Academy  Council  insisted  upon  its  with-- 
drawal  from  the  1775  exhibition,  partly  no  doubt  to'l 
placate  their  angry  lady-member  and  partly  because  the': 
implied  attack  upon  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  considered:! 
to  be  in  the  worst  taste.  Hone,  having  painted  out  the  nude 
figures,  exhibited  it  with  other  paintings  at  70  St.  Martin's  1 
Lane  in  the  same  year,  where  it  was  number  55  in  his 
catalogue,  a  photographic  copy  of  which  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  the  preface  to  this  catalogue  he  protested  his 
innocence  and  printed  an  affidavit  which  he  had  sworn 
to  this  effect  before  the  Middlesex  magistrate.  %  Hone's 
pictures  were  sold  by  Hutchins  in  March  1785,  a  yeai 
after  his  death,  and  at  the  sale  Smith  saw  'Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  most  attentively  view  the  picture  of  the  "Con- 
jurer" for  full  ten  minutes.'  We  have  been  unable  to  locatf 
a  copy  of  the  auction  catalogue  of  Hone's  pictures,  but  ai 

*  Artists  &  Their  Friends  in  England,  1700-iygg,  Vol.  II.  pp.  266-8. 
f  Printed  in  Smith's  Life  of  Nollekens,  ed.  Gosse,  1895,  pp.  143-7. 
J  Quoted  by  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  46. 
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THE  CONJUROR  :  THE  LONG-LOST  PICTURE  BY  NATHANIEL  HONE  IMPUTING  PLAGIARISM  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  :  COURTESY  OF  J.  MAHER,  ESQ. 


the  sale  The  Conjuror  was  purchased  'by  a  French  noble- 
man.' In  1790  it  was  resold  for  £15  15s.  to  a  member  of 
the  Knight  family.  Offered  for  sale  by  Phillips  (March 
17th,  1 82 1,  Lot  8),  it  was  no  doubt  bought  in  or  failed  to 
attract  a  bid,  for  it  reappeared  at  Christie's  on  December 
tfst,  1944,  Lot  39,  among  the  property  of  Major  Eric  A. 
(Knight,  deceased,  of  Wolverley  House,  near  Kidder- 
minster. Here  Mr.  Maher,  the  present  owner,  purchased  it 
;o  add  to  his  collection  of  pictures  by  Irish  artists. 

Of  far  greater  interest  than  the  Angelica  Kauffmann 
episode  is  the  charge  of  plagiarism  which  Hone  brings 
against  Reynolds  in  his  series  of  prints  after  the  old 
masters.  That  Reynolds  did  adopt,  or  perhaps  one  should 
say  adapt,  certain  older  paintings  for  his  postures  and 
grouping,  has  been  a  commonplace  of  art-criticism  from 
[he  Eighteenth  Century  to  the  present  day.  The  publi- 
cation of  Hone's  selection  of  examples  to  prove  this  point 
will  no  doubt  provide  fresh  material  for  the  studious 
,kunstforscher.  What  is  particularly  interesting  is  the  con- 
centrated and  long-prepared  malice  that  Hone's  picture 
'implies.  It  was  not  dashed  off  in  a  passing  fit  of  irritation, 
out  must  have  required  considerable  research:  indeed  it 


presupposes  that  for  a  number  of  years  Hone  had  attended 
the  annual  Academy  exhibition,  sketch-book  in  hand,  and 
had  then  worked  carefully  through  his  portfolios  of  prints, 
particularly  his  engravings  after  pictures  in  the  Louvre. 
The  reason  for  this  deep-rooted  prejudice  against  the  Pres- 
ident is  obscure:  while  it  has  been  attributed  to  envy,  we 
feel  that  this  cannot  have  been  the  sole  cause.  Smith,  for 
example,  says  * :  'Mr.  Hone,  who  had  been  a  fashionable 
miniature-painter  in  enamel,  commenced  oil-painting 
upon  a  large  scale;  but  in  that  branch  of  the  art  he  was 
not  so  successful  as  in  the  former.  Indeed,  he  found  Rey- 
nolds carry  away  the  principal  patronage,  which  rendered 
him  so  jealous  that  he  took  every  opportunity  to  de;\me 
him.'  Whilst  resentment  at  the  President's  success  aust 
have  played  a  part  in  Hone's  attack,  we  cannot  bu>  feel 
that  there  must  have  been  a  personal  antipathy  between 
the  two  men,  and  that  to  some  degree  Sir  Joshua's  person 
was  being  assailed  through  his  art. 

The  table  printed  below  gives  details  of  all  the  identifi- 
cations which  we  have  been  able  to  establish;  six  old 
masters  and  ten  pictures  by  Reynolds  are  cited  with  a 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  142. 
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reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  specialists  may  be  able  to  make 
some  further  additions  to  the  list.  For  a 
number  of  the  identifications  already  made 
we  are  indebted  to  the  scholarship  of  Mr. 
E.  K.  Waterhouse,  and  we  wish  to  acknow- 
ledge our  obligation  to  Mr.  Martin  Davies 
for  drawing  our  attention  to  the  reappear- 
ance of  The  Conjuror  in  the  auction  room. 

THE  FIGURES  CORRESPOND  WITH  THOSE 
ON  THE  KEY  TO  THE  ENLARGEMENT 

1 .  Raphael :  St.  Margaret  (Louvre) .  Probably  Mary 
Chaloner,  Mrs.  Hale,  as  Euphrosyne,  1762-4  (The 
Earl  of  Harewood). 

2.  Van  Dyck:  Paulus  Pontius  (Paris,  Schloss  Collec- 
tion). There  are  several  old  copies  in  England, 
at  Belvoir  and  West  Wycombe  Park,  for  example. 
David,  Lord  Cardross,  6th  Earl  of  Buchan,  1764. 

3.  Too  fragmentary  to  identify.  Reynolds  painted 
several  sitters  in  this  pose:  one  is  the  portrait  of 
Louisa  Poyntz,  1759  (Earl  Spencer,  Althorp). 

4.  Pietro  da  Cortona:  picture  unidentified.  The 
Montgomery  Sisters:  The  Graces  adorning  a  Term  of 
Hymen,  1774  (National  Gallery). 

5.  Titian:  engraving  from  the  figure  of  an  angel  on 
the  left  of  a  large  composition  of  the  Rest  on  the 
Plight,  of  which  the  original  is  supposed  to  be 
lost.  There  is  an  illustration  of  a  copy  in  Suida, 
Liziano,  pi.  eclvii  (in  an  Austrian  private  collec- 
tion), and  there  was  certainly  an  engraving  after 
it.  There  is  a  figure  not  unlike  this  in  Reynolds's 
Virtues  in  the  window  of  the  chapel  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


DETAIL  OF  THE  CONJUROR.  SHOWING  PICTURES  REPRESENTING  THE  ORIGINALS  OF  THl 
ALLEGED  PLAGIARISMS  BY  REYNOLDS  :  IDENTIFICATIONS  ARE- GIVEN  IN  THE  KEY  TO  LEF 


6.  Maratta.     The  Infant  Jupiter,  1774. 

7.  Michelangelo*:  detail  from  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Caroline,  Duchess  of  Marlboroug' 
and  Lady  Caroline  Spencer,  1764-5  (The  Duke  of  Marlborough). 

8.  Raphael.    Miss  Emma  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Crewe,  1766-7  (The  Marquess  of  Crewe) 

9.  Michelangelo:  detail  from  the  Sistine  Chapel,  reproduced  by  Venturi,  Storia  deli 
Arte,  IX,  pt.  i,  p.  839. 

10/11.  Albano:  though  apparently  divided  in  Hone's  copy,  these  are  part  of  th 
same  picture:  Les  amours  de'sarme's  (Louvre).  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Manchester,  ai\ 
George,  Viscount  Mandeville  (in  reverse).  1769  (The  Duke  of  Manchester). 

12.  Battista  Franco.  Anne,  Lady  Harewood  and  her  daughter  Frances,  1762—4  (The  Eai 
of  Harewood). 

The  Conjuror  himself  resembles  Reynolds's  Count  Ugolino. 

The  print  in  the  Conjuror's  left  hand  is  Raphael's  Madonna  with  the  Veil  (Louvre 

*  For  this  parallel  see  Edgar  Wind,  Vortrage  der  Bibliothek  Warburg,  Vol.  ix,  pi.  xiii  (an 
accompanying  text). 
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OLD   IRISH   ROSARIES  AND  ROSARY 

CROSSES 


By  EDWARD  A.   M  c  G  U  I R  E 


THE  use  of  beads  for  the  purpose  of  telling  or  count- 
ing prayers  is  universal  and  of  great  antiquity — it 
is  probably  of  Oriental  origin,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  familiar  to  the  Hindus  long  before  the  Christian 
era.  Rosaries  are  regularly  used  by  Buddhists  and  Mo- 
hammedans, and  examples  from  Japan  and  China  may  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  use  of  the  Rosary  by  Christians  does  not  appear  to 
go  back  to  very  early  times, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  cer- 
tain authority  for  it  before  the 
Eleventh  Century — the  name 
'Rosary'  is  still  later.  The  word 
rosarius  means  a  garland  or 
bouquet  of  roses,  and  it  was  not 
infrequently  used  in  a  figura- 
tive sense — e.g.  as  the  title  of 
a  book,  to  denote  an  anthology 
or  collection  of  extracts. 

The  Rosary  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  is  counted  on 
beads  which  are  arranged  in 
'decades' — each  consisting  of  a 
large  bead  and  ten  smaller 
ones,  to  denote  a  Paternoster  and 
ten  Aves.  These  beads  may  be 
of  any  suitable  substances  not 
easily  broken.  A  crucifix  is  pro- 
viaed,  or  a  medal  stamped  with 
a  cross.  The  rosary,  strictly 
speaking,  consists  of  fifteen  de- 
cades. The  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Aves  correspond  to  the 
number  of  Psalms.  For  each 
decade  a  subject  or  'mystery' 
in  the  life  of  Christ  and  Mary 
is  set  for  meditation.  Five  de- 
cades only  need  be  said  in  any 
one  day.  The  normal-size  ros- 
ary, therefore,  consists  of  fifty 
small  beads  divided  into  de- 
cades by  five  larger  beads.  As 
lit  is  customary  to  begin  with  a 
Pater,  three  'Aves'  and  a 
'G/on'fl,'  a  pendant  is  usually 
attached,  consisting  of  a  cross, 
one  large  and  three  small  beads. 

The  rosary  occupied  an  im- 
portant position  in  art  from  the 
Middle  Ages  onwards,  and  the 
beads  received  special  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  gold- 
smith. The  materials  of  which 
they  were  composed  are  well 


illustrated  in  the  inventory  of  the  jewels  belonging  to  Adam 
Ledyard,  a  London  jeweller  in  1 38 1 .  It  includes  four  sets 
of  Paternosters  of  white  amber,  sixteen  sets  of  Paternosters 
of  amber,  five  sets  of  Paternosters  of  silver-gilt;  thirty-eight 
sets  of  Aves  gilt  with  gandees  of  silver-gilt,  fourteen  sets  of 
Aves  of  blue  glass  with  Paternosters  of  silver-gilt,  twenty- 
eight  sets  of  Paternosters  of  gilt,  fifteen  sets  of  Paternosters 
of  mazer  and  five  sets  of  Paternosters  of  white  bone  for 


No.  I.— THE  MADONNA  WITH  THE  ROSARY  :  b'.  BASTIAN  DF.  LLANOS  Y.  VALDES,  1602-1668  :  VIRGIN  HOLDS 
A  ROSARY  WITH  SILVER  TUBULAR  TASSELATELi  CROSS  :   COURTESY  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  IRELAND 
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No.  III.— PATER  BEADS  OF  SILVER,  AVES  OF  CORAL,  CRUCIFIX  OF  SILVER 
TUBULAR  TYPE  :  LATE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  :  AUTHOR'S  COLLECTION 


No.  II.  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  IRISH  ROSARY  MADE  OF  AMBER  BEADS 
THE  SILVER  CROSS  IS  OF  THE  RELIQUARY  TYPE  :  AUTHOR'S  COLLECTION 


children.  The  makers  of  these  beads  were  termed  Pater- 
nosterers ;  and  Paternoster  Row  and  Ave  Maria  Lane  were 
so  called  from  the  'turners  of  beads'  who  resided  there.  In 
Paris,  as  early  as  the  Thirteenth  Century,  commerce  in 
rosaries  flourished,  and  it 
was  customary  to  divide  the 
makers  or  dealers  in  these 
articles  into  three  categories 
— paternosterers  of  bone  and 
horn,  of  coral  and  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  of  amber  and 
jet.  In  England  the  rosary 
makers  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  so  specialized.  Rosary 
beads  ar-'  frequently  found 
depicted  in  Christian  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  since  the 
Fifteenth  Century. 

In  the  National  Museum 
of  Ireland  and  in  the  smaller 
local  museums  one  can  see 
examples  of  rosary  beads 
commonly  called  'Galway 
rosaries.'  These  rosary  beads 
are  also  occasionally  found 
in  the  possession  of  Irish 
families,  where  they  are 
much  treasured.  The  devo- 
tion of  the  Rosary  of  the 


-Blessed  Virgin  is  an  old  and  strongly  Irish  tradition,  dating 
probably  from  at  least  the  early  Sixteenth  Century,  in  thj: 
time  of  Henry  VIII  of  England.  Although  it  is  commonl  j 
believed  and  asserted  that  the  Rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgi  j 
Mary  was  introduced  into  Ireland  in  the  Seventeent 
Century  by  the  Dominicans,  it  must  have  been  knowi 


No.  IV.— TWO  OLD  IRISH  ROSARIES 
CROSS,   THE  OTHER  COMPLETELY 


,  ONE  MADE  OF  AMBER  AVE  BEADS  AND  WITH  SILVER  PATERS  AND  SILVE 
OF  SILVER  :  CROSSES  OF  SPANISH  TUBULAR  TYPE  :  AUTHOR'S  COLLECTIO 
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No.  VII. — RELIQUARY  SILVER  CROSSES  WITH  MODEL- 
LED FIGURE  OF  SAVIOUR  :  D.  WESTROPP  COLLECTION 


No.  V.— IRISH  SILVER  TUBULAR  ROSARY  CROSSES  :  THE  PROPERTY  OF  MR.  DUDLEY  WESTROPP 


before  this  time.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Rosary  was 
well  and  widely  known  and  practised  on  the  Continent, 
in  Germany,  Spain,  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it  was 
unknown  and  unpractised  in  the  Irish  Church.  References 


No.  VI.— REVERSE  OF  SILVER  TUBULAR  CROSSES  :  THE  ONE  TO  LEFT 
WITH  MARK  OF  JAMES  MOORE  OF  DUBLIN,  1817  :  THE  RIGHT,  CIRCA  1820 


on  Irish  tombs  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
asking  for  a  number  of  Paters  and  Aves  to  be  said  for 
the  dead,  would  suggest  that  the  custom  prevailed  of  say- 
ing these  prayers  in  grouped  sequence.  Moreover,  we  find 
in  the  penal  enactments  of  Henry  VIII  in  Ireland  in  1538 
that  'saying  over  a  number  of  beads  was  forbidden . '  Again, 
in  1549,  'no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  pray  on  beads.' 
However,  it  is  known  with  certainty  that  the  Rosary  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  has  been  practised  by  the  Irish 
since  the  Seventeenth  Century,  particularly  during  the 
period  when  the  Penal  Laws  were  in  force.  This  is  not 
surprising,  when  one  remembers  that  the  Irish  were  for- 
bidden to  practise  their  religion  in  churches.  The  print- 
ing and  circulation  of  books  was  forbidden,  as  well  as 
the  production  of  religious  works  of  art.  With  priests  out- 
lawed and  finding  it  difficult  to  conduct  the  regular 
Church  services,  people  took  to  reciting  the  Rosary  indivi- 
dually, in  small  groups  in  their  homes,  or  in  the  open 
fields  when  no  priest  was  available  to  say  Mass. 

Every  Irish  Catholic  had  his  or  her  rosary  beads,  and 
they  ranged  from  rosaries  made  of  the  simplest  wooden  or 
bone  materials  to  those  made  of  silver.  The  rosary  beads, 
although  very  simply  made,  are  for  that  reason  beautiful 
and  full  of  religious  feeling — a  feeling  reminiscent  of  early 
Gothic  art.  The  more  elaborate  ones  were  highly  prized, 
and  were  often  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other— as  they  are  to  this  day. 

The  name  'Galway  rosary'  probably  originated  in  the 
fact  that  the  amber  often  used  in  making  the  rosaries  was 
bought  from  Spanish  sailors  at  the  port  of  Galway.  An 
example  of  a  rather  crudely  made  rosary,  for  which  amber 
probably  purchased  in  this  manner  was  used,  is  shov  1  in 
No.  ii.  It  is  certain  that  rosaries  were  made  in  other  ^arts 
of  the  country  as  well — in  Dublin,  Limerick,  Cork,  W  ater- 
ford,  Kinsale.  Although  rarely  marked,  enough  marked 
ones  have  been  found  to  establish  this  fact.  The  more 
valuable  silver  rosaries  were  certainly  made  under  Span- 
ish influence.  This  was  due  to  the  flourishing  trade  carried 
on  between  Spain  and  Ireland  in  the  early  Seventeenth 
Century,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  many  Irish  priests  were 
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No.  VIII.  — ROSARY  OF  SPANISH  INFLUENCE  WITH  CORAL  AVES  AND  SILVER  PATERS 
ON  THE  REVERSE  OF  THE  CROSS  IS  THE  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD  :  AUTHOR'S  COLLECTION 


sent  to  Spain,  Seville  and  Salamanca  to  be  educated. 
These  priests  came  back  to  minister  in  Ireland,  and  rosary 
beads,  crucifixes  and  reliquaries,  being  small  articles, 
were  the  only  religious  objects  which 
they  could  safely  and  secretly  import. 
The  Spanish  influence  is  quite  ap- 
parent in  the  general  appearance  of 
these  Irish  prayer-beads.  It  is  parti- 
cularly noticeable  in  the  shape  of 
many  of  the  Pater  beads  and  in  the 
crosses.  In  the  National  Gallery  of 
Ireland  here  is  a  Madonna  with  Rosary 
by  the  Spanish  painter  Sebastian  De 
Llanos  ( 1 I  02-68) ,  in  which  the  Virgin 
is  represented  seated  on  a  cloud,  hold- 
ing the  Child  in  her  left  arm;  in  her 
right  hand  she  holds  a  rosary  of  coral 
with  a  tasselled  tubular  cross  similar 
to  those  found  on  the  silver  Irish 
'Galway  rosaries'  (No.  i). 

Simplicity  and  plainness  in  prayer- 
beads  are  characteristics  recom- 
mended by  the  Church;  therefore 
many  of  these  old  rosaries  were  made 
of  the  simplest  materials,  for  example, 
wood — wooden  beads  with  wooden 
crosses.  Many  rosaries,  however,  were 
made  in  comparatively  rich  materials, 


and  some  with  crosses  and  Pater  beads  of  golc 
are  found.  More  numerous  are  those  made  en 
tirely  of  silver,  with  silver  beads  and  silver  cross 
— these  were  quite  common  in  the  Seventeenth 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  Rosarie 
in  common  use  were  ordinarily  made  of  such 
materials  as  bone,  horn,  amber,  coral  and  th( 
stones  of  fruit.  There  are  several  examples  o 
wooden  beads  in  the  Dublin  National  Museum 
one-of  which  has  a  wooden  crucifix  which  bear; 
the  date  1781.  There  is  another  all-wooden  ex 
ample,  with  cross  dated  1830.  These  wooden 
rosaries  have  little  artistic  merit,  and  appea 
mainly  because  of  their  simplicity.  An  example 
in  the  Museum,  made  of  fruit-stones,  is  the  rosar) 
of  Father  Matthew,  the  famous  temperance  ad 
vocate.  Rosary  beads  were  often  called  'frui 
beads'  in  Ireland,  probably  because  of  the  fruit 
stones  of  which  the  beads  were  frequently  made 
Bone  was  also  used.  There  is  an  eighteenth 
century  example  of  a  rosary  in  the  Museum,  witr 
crucifix  of  bone.  The  wooden  and  bone  cruci 
fixes,  although  of  extremely  simple  and  primitive 
execution,  express  a  depth  of  religious  feelinj 
that  is  often  absent  from  modern  crucifixes  exe 
cuted  with  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  representa 
tional  reality. 

Illustrated  in  No.  iii  is  a  coral  and  silver  rosan 
—the  Pater  beads  are  in  silver  and  the  Aves  an 
corals.  The  crucifix  is  of  the  tubular  silver  typ< 
which  is  commonly  found  when  the  crucifix  i 
not  of  the  silver  cruciform  reliquary  type.  Th( 
cross  in  this  example  has  the  Sacred  Figure  anc 
superscription  on  one  side,  and  the  Blessed  Virgii 
and  Child  on  the  other.  The  medal  which  hold 
the  tail  of  the  rosary  is  marked  on  one  side  with  thi 
initials  i.f. — evidently  those  of  its  owner,  and  on  the  othe 
with  the  maker's  marks  and  date-letter.  The  maker,  Johi 
Teare,  Dublin,  was  a  Freeman  of  the  Dublin  Goldsmiths 


No  IX  —RELIQUARY  SILVER  CROSSES  OF  TYPE  SIMILAR  TO  THOSE  MARKED  1638,  1701,  1725  &  173. 
IN  THE  IRISH  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  ;  WITH  SACRED  FIGURE  INCISED  :  DUDLEY  WESTROPP  COLLECTIO. 
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Company  in  1 796.  Illustrated  is  a  rosary  (No.  iva)  which 
has  Aves  made  of  amber,  and  the  Paters  and  cross  of  silver. 
Yet  another  (No.  ivb)  is  an  all-silver  rosary  in  which  the 
beads  are  made  of  silver.  All  the  beads  have  raised  rims 
round  the  openings,  to  preserve  them  from  excessive  wear 
by  the  cord.  They  are  skilfully  hand-made  of  battered 
silver.  The  Paters  are  of  silver,  and  are  of  typically  Span- 
ish design.  The  crucifix  is  of  the  tubular  type.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  in  both  of  these  examples  the  crucifix  is  held 
attached  by  string  passed  through  the  tubular  upright  of 
the  cross. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  many  variations  of  arrange- 
ments of  the  stones  and  materials  to  be  found  that  each 
rosary  was  made  for  an  individual.  The  variation  of 
detail  found  on  the  crosses  would  go  to  show  that  these 
also  were  made  individually  and  by  many  different  ma- 
kers. Crosses  are  found  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and 
makes — tubular,  hollow  reliquary,  and  solid  (Nos.  v  to  x). 
Some  are  of  the  simple  square  type,  others  have  trefoil 
extremities  to  the  arms — the  Sacred  Figure  is  found  mod- 
elled, or  in  relief,  or  engraved  on  the  cross.  The  Virgin 
and  Child  are  frequently  represented  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  cross.  Sometimes  the  symbols  of  the  Passion — ladder, 
lance,  skull  and  bones  of  Adam,  etc. — decorate  the  cross. 
Adam's  skull  and  bones  were  traditionally  held  to  be 
buried  under  Calvary,  and  when  the  earth  was  rent  at  the 
moment  of  our  Lord's  death  the  drops  of  Redeeming 
Blood  fell  on  the  dry  bones  of  Adam.  This  same  symbol  is 


found  in  French,  German,  Flemish  and  Continental  art. 

The  inri  scroll  above  the  head  of  the  Saviour  on  these 
reliquary  crosses  is  found  in  an  ever-changing  variety  of 
shapes  and  designs.  The  crosses  are  usually  securely  closed 
by  means  of  a  small  screw,  and  the  inside  cavity  of  the 
cross  is  divided  into  compartments  which  were  designed 
to  hold  relics  of  the  Saviour  and  the  saints.  It  was  a 
common  practice  to  attach  the  tubular  crosses  to  the 
string  of  beads  by  threading  wire  through  the  hollow  arms 
of  the  cross,  and  having  bent  the  extremities  of  these  wires 
into  small  circles,  small  decorative  tassels  were  hung  from 
them.  This  feature  was  obviously  copied  from  the  Spanish 
rosary  cross — an  example  of  this  type  of  tasseled  cross  is 
illustrated  in  No.  xi.  Many  of  the  rosaries  now  to  be  found 
have  the  crosses  attached  by  simply  passing  a  string,  often 
of  silk  material,  through  the  tubular  hollow  of  the  up- 
right and  securing  it  at  the  ends  by  knotted  fringes.  The 
size  of  these  crosses  varies  from  approximately  one  and  a 
half  inches  to  six  inches  high.  Mr.  Westropp  suggests  that 
watchmakers  probably  made  many  of  these  crosses,  is  it 
was  usual  for  them  to  make  up  small  articles  su  h  as 
spoons. 

Probably  for  convenience,  rosary  beads  were  sometimes 
abbreviated  to  one  decade.  This  was  a  string  containing 
ten  beads  with  a  ring  large  enough  for  the  finger,  at  one 
end,  and  a  cross  at  the  other.  Matilda  Redington  suggests 
that  "those  short  rosaries  were  intended  for  the  use  of  men 
and  could  be  easily  carried  in  a  coat  pocket.  The  longer 
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rosary  was  probably  worn  by  women  round  the 
neck,  as  it  still  often  is  by  the  humbler  classes, 
and  as  the  Mahommedans  always  wear  their 
rosaries.'  Illustrated  (No.  xii)  are  two  single- 
decade  rosaries  which  were  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  the  Galway  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Journal,  by  Francis  Joseph  Bigger.  The  shorter 
set  has  six  beads  of  silver  and  five  of  amber  alter- 
nating. The  diameter  of  the  silver  beads  is  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  and  of  the  amber  about  half 
an  inch  and  that  of  the  end  ring  one  inch.  It 
has  a  larger  oval  head  of  chalcedony,  and  the 
crucifix  is  larger,  having  the  Sacred  Figure  and 
superscription  on  one  side  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  Child  on  the  other  side.  These  two  single- 
decade  rosaries  are  of  the  late  Eighteenth 
Century.  It  is  possible  that  the  amber  beads  from 
which  these  are  made  are  much  older,  as  they 
are  well  worn  and  appear  to  have  been  much 
used.  Also  illustrated  (No.  xiii)  is  an  interesting 
example  of  a  single-decade  rosary  from  the  col- 
lection in  the  National  Museum,  Dublin.  The 
manner  of  using  these  one-decade  beads  was  as 
follows :  the  ring  was  first  placed  on  the  thumb 
of  one  hand,  and  the  prayers  said,  when  it  was 
transferred  to  the  first  finger,  and  so  on.  One 
hand  exhausted,  the  ring  was  transferred  to  the 
other  hand.  The  one-decade  rosary  is  known  in 
Irish  as  a  Paidrin  Beag,  and  is  extremely  rare. 

The  silver  tubular  crosses  on  these  rosary 
beads  were  evidently  individually  made.  On 


No.  XIV. — TUBULAR  SILVER  CROSSES  :  LEFT,  WITH  MARK  OF  JAMES  MOORE, 
DUBLIN  1817  :  RIGHT,  IRISH  MARKS  ON  FOOT  OF  CROSS  :  CIRCA  1820 


No.  XIII.— SINGLE-DECADE  ROSARY  SILVER  FINGER-RING  ANE 
SILVER  TUBULAR  CROSS  :  BEADS,  AMBER  :  LATE  XVIII  CENT; 


examination  it  will  be  seen  that  each  varies  in 
some  way  from  the  other.  Tubular  crosses  would 
seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  processional 
cross.  The  figure  of  the  Saviour  varies  from  thef 
simplest  form  of  representation  to  quite  realistic! 
ones.  The  sizes  of  the  crosses  vary  from  as  large^ 
as  five  inches  by  four  inches  to  two  and  three- 
eighths  inches  by  one  and  one-eighth  inches.] 
They  are  notable  for  their  simplicity  and  in- 
tensity of  religious  feeling,  which  is  reminiscent 
of  Gothic  religious  art. 

These  tubular  crosses  are  very  rarely  marked/ 
but  it  has  always  been  assumed  that  they  were, 
made  in  Ireland.  The  attribution  has  not  been- 
established  as  a  fact  heretofore  by  the  produc- 
tion of  marked  pieces.  By  courtesy  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Costello,  of  Tuam,  Co.  Galway,  it  is  now 
possible  to  illustrate  two  marked  tubular  silver 
crosses  from  their  collection  (No.  xiv).  One  is 
marked  j.m.  on  the  back  of  the  inri  scroll,  and 
is  by  James  Moore,  of  Dublin,  1817.  The  other 
bears  the  Irish  marks  on  the  foot  end  of  the  tube  I 
(No.  xv),  but  there  is  no  maker's  name.  It  is  oil 
about  1820  date.  Mr.  Dudley  Westropp  has  twc 
tubular  crosses  with  marks  on  the  back  of  the 
scroll — one  marked  im  (No.  xvi)  would  seem  t< 
be  by  the  same  maker  as  that  of  Dr.  Costello's — 
James  Moore  of  Dublin.  The  other  cross  bean 
the  maker's  mark  r.r.  Mr.  Westropp  says  thai 
r.r.  is  not  a  recorded  maker.  However,  with  the  name  oi)j 
James  Moore  we  can  assert  with  certainty  that  these  tubulaLj 
crosses  were  made  inlreland. 

A  surprising  feature  about 
these  particular  crosses  is 
their  lateness.  Judged  by 
their  style,  treatment  and 
feeling  one  would  have 
thought  them  to  belong  to 
a  period  one  or  even  two 
hundred  years  earlier,  but 
perhaps — when  one  remem- 
bers the  style  of  the  early 
nineteenth-century  Irish 
wooden  penal  crosses,  which 
are  extremely  primitive  in 
feeling — this  will  be  readily 
understood.  The  rosary 
crosses  are  a  natural  and 
comparatively  primitive  ex- 
pression of  a  people  or  sec- 
tion of  a  people  long  separ- 
ated from  an  art  tradition. 

Of  crosses  of  the  reliquary 
type  we  have  numerous 
marked  examples.  To  men- 
tion only  a  few,  there  are 
crosses  dated  1638,  1701, 
1725  and  1733  in  the  Irish 
National  Museum.  Matilda 
Redington  tells  an  interest- 
ing  story  about  a  famous  with 
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OLD  IRISH  ROSARIES  AND  ROSARY  CROSSES 


No.  XVI. — MARKED  SILVER  TUBULAR  ROSARY  CROSSES  MADE  BY  JAMES  MOORE,  DUBLIN,  1817 


rosary  which  tradi- 
tion connects  with 
the  history  of  Gal- 
way.  'It  is  said  that 
when,  in  1493,  James 
Lynch  Fitzstephen, 
then  Mayor  of  Gal- 
way,  hanged  his  only 
son  as  a  punishment 
for  murder,  the  Pope 
of  the  day,  in  appre- 
ciation of  his  inexor- 
able justice,  sent  him 
;  a  beautiful  rosary.' 
TheVatican  archives 
do  not  record  this 
gift,  but  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  a  rosary 
was  much  prized  and 
preserved  by  James 
Fitzstephen's  de- 
ascendants.  This 
branch  of  the  Lynch 

family  ended  in  a  daughter,  Kate,  who,  in  1675,  married 
Ulick  Burke  of  Castle  Hackett,  and  Ower.  She  brought  the 
rosary  into  the  Burke  family,  in  whose  care  it  continued 
until  the  eldest  branch  ended  in  a  daughter,  Barbara,  who 
married,  in  1785,  Mark  Lynch  of  Renmore.  It  was  seen 
intact  in  the  possession  of  that  family  early  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  but  soon  afterwards  it  was  unfortunately 
broken  up  and  the  decades  dispersed.  It  was  of  fifteen  de- 
cades of  dark  red  amber  beads.  It  seems  strange  that  of 
this  relic,  so  jealously  preserved  during  many  centuries, 
fourteen  out  of  the  fifteen  decades  should  have  been  lost. 
The  only  one  known  to  exist  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
1  Luke  Teeling,  from  whose  father,  the  late  W.  V.  Burke  of 
;  Ower,  I  learned  the  above  account  of  the  Lynch  rosary. 
The  Ower  decade  is  now  mounted  in  silver,  which,  if  the 
date  assigned  to  it  be  correct,  can  hardly  have  been  part 
of  the  original  design.  A  decade  of  red  amber  beads, 
mounted  on  a  string,  is  preserved  in  the  Dominican  Priory 
at  Galway.  It  is  regarded  as  of  great  antiquity,  and  though 
its  actual  origin  is  unknown,  conjecture  points  to  it  as  be- 
longing to  the  'Lynch  rosary.' 

Fifteen-decade  'Galway  rosaries'  are  extremely  rare, 
but  they  are  to  be  met  with  occasionally — one  exists, 
complete  with  silver  tubular  cross,  and  may  be  seen  at  the 
Dominican  Priory,  Limerick.  It  is  held  in  the  hands  of  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  at  the  Altar  of  Mary. 

Another  Irish  form  of  prayer-teller  is  the  decade  ring 
which  is  a  finger-ring,  sometimes  called  a  thumb  rosary  or 
rosary  ring  (No.  xvii).  These  rings  are  made  of  gold, 
silver  or  brass.  They  have  ten  projections  for  the  fingers  to 

touch,  and  so  tell  off  the  Aves 
— the  bezel  represents  the 
Paternoster.  Bezels  are  found 
to  vary  in  shape  and  are  round, 
oval  or  heart-shaped.  Some- 
times the  bezel  is  found  re- 
placed by  a  small  standing 
cross.  On  the  bezel,  different 
inscriptions  and  symbols  are 
found  engraved,  such  as  the 
b>o.  xvii. -silver  decade  ring       cross  with  the  letters  i.H.s. 


or  inri  '(No.  xviii). 
Sometimes  letters 
are  found  engraved 
on  the  ring  which 
are  the  initials  of  the 
owner  of  the  ring. 
These  rings  are  very 
rare  nowadays — the 
National  Museum 
has  fifteen  in  its  col- 
lection. Rosary  rings 
are  of  Spanish  origin, 
and  Catriona  Mac- 
Leod tells  us  'they 
are  characteristic  of 
the  Basque  Country, 
where  they  are  still 
worn  by  women  on 
both  sides  of  the  Py- 
renees.' Rosary  rings 
are  said  to  have  been 
worn  by  some  classes 
of  the  religious  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  repose,  so  that  on  awakening  during  the 
night  they  might  repeat  a  certain  number  of  prayers, 
marking  them  by  the  knobs  on  the  ring. 

These  Irish  rosaries  were  quite  numerous  at  one  time, 
and  up  to  forty  years  ago  they  were  frequently  to  be  seen 
in  use  in  the  public  churches.  They  also  turned  up  quite 
often  in  antique  shops  throughout  Ireland.  Since  that 
time,  however,  they  have  become  increasingly  scarce,  and 
to-day  one  sees  them  only  on  rare  occasions,  either  as  the 
treasured  possession  of  some  person  or  family  to  whom 
they  have  been  handed  down  by  relatives,  or  in  the  public 
museums  and  the  private  collections  of  a  few  individuals. 
When  they  appear  for  sale  there  is  keen  competition 
amongst  collectors  to  acquire  them. 

A  custom  which  undoubtedly  accounted  for  the  loss  of 
many  of  these  rosaries  was  the  Catholic,  and  Irish,  one  of 
burying  the  dead  with  rosary  beads  entwined  in  their 
clasped  hands. 

The  National  Museum  of  Ireland  has  a  quite  represen- 
tative, though  small,  collection  of  rosary  beads  and  rosary 
rings.  At  Maynooth  College — the  great  Irish  Catholic 
Seminary — there  is  an  interesting  collection,  most  of  the 
items  being  gifts  of  priests  who  were  educated  there. 
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FROM  TRUE  TO  FALSE 

A  SECOND  STUDY  IN  WOODCRAFT 

By    F.     GORDON    ROE,  F.S.A. 


No.  I. — DETAIL  OF  A  19TH-CENTURY  COPY  OF  A  DUTCH  CHAIR  OF  THE 
17TH  CENTURY,  IN  PROCESS  OF  ACQUIRING  NATURAL  WEAR  &  PATINA 

NOT  long  since,  a  lady  (whose  personal  charm  ex- 
ceeds her  knowledge  of  antique  furniture)  sought 
my  advice  about  a  chair  of  unknown  period  and 
seemingly  indescribable  characteristics,  but  which,  it  ap- 
peared, had  the  'worm'  in  it.  I  made  such  reply  as  was 
called  for,  reflecting  the  while  that  the  time  was  ripe  to 
develop  the  theme  discussed  in  the  first  of  these  articles 
(The,  Connoisseur,  June  1946). 

Except  in  severe  cases,  the  'worm'  no  longer  presents 
the  almost  insoluble  problem  that  perennially  troubled  an 
ear  lier  generation  of  collectors.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  is  it 
any  longer  regarded  as  a  certificate  of  authenticity.  Stories 
of  persons  riddling  newish  pieces  of  oak  furniture  with 
(  harges  of  buckshot,  or  otherwise  simulating  the  appear- 
ance of  worm-holes,  belong  to  the  infancy  of  collecting. 
Even  the  re-use  of  old  wood,  genuinely  'holed'  but  from 
which  the  pest  has  long  since  departed,  is  attended  by  a 
risk  of  detection. 

For  one  thing — and  this  applies  equally  to  the  effects  of 
ordinary  wear  and  tear — it  is  now  generally  known  that 
the  apparent  results  of  antiquity  are  often  unequally  dis- 
tributed. There  are  practical  reasons  why  many  a  piece 
should  not  be  consistently  worn  or  patinated  on  all  its 
parts;  and  every  experienced  collector  has  encountered 
items  of  unimpeachable  authenticity  which,  from  one 


cause  or  another,  have  remained  in  a  state  of  almost  pris- 
tine freshness.  Per  contra,  more  or  less  recent  products,* 
made  with  no  intention  of  deceit,  have  sometimes  acquired/ 
by  natural  means,  an  astonishing  air  of  antiquity.  In  the 
latter  connexion,  it  is  instructive  to  examine  admittedly 
modern  pieces  on  which  a  natural  'ageing'  is  still  in 
progress  of  formation. 

To  demonstrate  this,  I  have  deliberately  chosen  an  item' 
that  no  furniture-minded  reader  of  The  Connoisseur 
would  be  at  all  likely  to  mistake  for  the  genuine  article.  It 
is  one  of  those  last-century  reproductions  of  chairs  of  ai 
type  frequently  encountered  in  the  paintings  by  Vermeer, 
Pieter  de  Hooch  and  other  Dutch  masters  of  the  Seven-j 
teenth  Century  (No.  ii).  Tolerably  faithful  to  actual  ex-j 
amples  in  its  general  effect,  it  reveals  an  attenuation  oi 
form  and  a  triviality  of  detail  which,  plus  a  certain  surface-: 
rawness  and  its  characteristically  modern  stamped  leather^ 
make  us  a  present  of  its  period  (No.  i). 


No  II— DETAIL  OF  VERMEER'S  CAVALIER  ASD  LADY  DRISKISO  WISE 
SHOWING  A  CHAIR  OF  SIMILAR  TYPE  TO  NO.  I  :  KAISER  FRIEDRICH  MUS. 


FROM  TRUE  TO  FALSE 


Obviously  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  fake  the  surface, 
but  already  the  most  exposed  portions  have  begun  to  acquire 
the  appearance  of  age.  This  is  especially  noticeable  on  the 
lion-head  finials,  which,  as  frequently  happens  on  chairs  of 
this  sort,  top  the  uprights  of  the  back.  As  seen  in  No.  i,  an 
accidental  damage  has  cost  a  finial  one  of  its  ears,  while  its 
surface  is  gradually  acquiring  a  respectable  patina  through 
being  constantly  handled  and  polished.  It  is  not  suggested 
that,  even  if  divorced  from  its  context,  this  finial  would  pose 
a  real  problem,  but  it  does  give  an  idea  of  what  honest  usage 
can  eventually  do  to  'reproduction'  furniture.  Here  we  have 
an  example  that  has  not  yet  reached  the  danger-point. 

A  different  story  is  confessed  by  the  Flemish  chair  in  No.  iii. 
This  is  no  reproduction,  but  a  genuine  piece,  of  about  the 
second  quarter  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  that  has  under- 
gone some  doubtless  necessary  reparations  in  modern  times. 
Though  an  old  moulding,  the  front  rail  below  the  seat  is  a 
replacement  cut  to  fit  space,  and  the  top  rail  of  the  back, 
though  not  dissimilar  from  the  uprights,  in  no  wise  carries  out 
the  decorative  character  of  its  'opposite  number'  in  the  lower 
p  irt  of  the  back.  Not  infrequently,  old  oak  chairs  have  had 
their  seats  renewed— not  long  ago  I  saw  a  seventeenth-cen- 
tury example  in  a  Devon  church  that  had  been  refitted  with 
a  shaped  seat  of  'Windsor'  type— but  in  the  case  illustrated 
the  seat  is  original,  repairs  being  restricted  to  the  minor  de- 
tails noted  above.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  (genuine) 
centre  back-rail  which,  besides  its  decorative  carving,  bears 
the  initials,  ro,  of  the  original  owner. 

Repairs,  of  course,  may  be  found  on  pieces  of  much  later 
»date  than  this.  Even  the  ubiquitous  'Windsor'  chair  is  far  from  being  immune  from  them,  as  its  construction  renders  it 

susceptible  to  damage,  especially  to  the  legs  and  rails.  In  No.  iv,  however 
it  is  the  splat  that  has  been  replaced.  The  chair  itself  is  one  of  a  pair  dating' 
probably,  from  the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  but  in  the  course 
of  time  the  projecting  sides  of  the  wheel-ornament  had  in  one  case  been 
broken  away.  When,  in  the  early  years  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  chair 


No.  IV.  BALK  OF  A  WINDSOR  CHAIK,  EARLY  19TH  CENTURY  THF  <?PI  AT 
RENEWED  IN  THE  EARLY  20TH  CENTURY  :  IN  A  PRIVATE  COLLECTION 
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No  VI.  — TWO  FOOTSTOOLS  OF  OAK  :  THE  LOWER,  ENGLISH,  EARLY  16TH  CEN- 
TURY  :  THE  UPPER,  MODERN,  OF  RE-USED  WOOD  :  AUTHOR'S  COLLECTION 


In  character,  construction  and  design,  the  stool  is  di- 
rectly associable  with  the  early  part  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  It  bears  all  the  marks  of  great  age,  and  its  arch-' 
ings  and  the  way  in  which  its  supports  are  prolonged  with 
peg-like  projections,  slotted  through  the  top,  are  wholly 
consistent  with  the  period  assigned  to  it. 

The  natural  wear  and  damage  so  obvious  on  this  rartf 
item  can  be  profitably  contrasted  with  the  simulated  wear 
on  the  smaller- stool,  which  I  picked  up  in  the  inter-war 
period.  Its  design  is  good,  and  it  is  stoutly  made  of  old 
wood,  but  gives  itself  away  at  more  than  one  point-' 
Though  the  edges  of  the  top  and  certain  other  parts  hav( 
been  rounded  off,  as  though  by  wear,  it  is  clear  that  thi:' 
ageing  is  artificial,  and  there  is  a  general  air  of  'art-craftJ 
and  new-cut  surfaces  that  tells  its  own  tale;  but  clinching 
evidence  of  its  modern  construction  exists  on  the  under 
side  of  the  top.  There,  and  in  a  place  for  which  there  is  n( 
rational  explanation,  is  lightly  incised  a  stellate  roundel  o 
some  age :  the  sort  of  thing  an  eighteenth-century  boy 
with  a  neat  hand  at  dividers,  might  twiddle  out  on  hi 
desk-lid.  Evidently  this  piece  of  wood  originally  formec 
part  of  something  larger.  With  the  Rye  stool  in  mind,  an<J , 
seeing  this,  its,  in  more  than  one  sense,  'natural'  descen 
dant,  in  a  London  shop-window,  I  bought  it  for  a  small  sun 
out  of  pure  bedevilment.  The  differences  of  colour  an< 


illustrated  was  'done  up,'  the  old  splat  was  replaced  by  a 
not  too  intelligent  copy  which,  if  now  somewhat  mellowed, 
betrays  its  modernity  by  the  sharpness  and  colour  of  the 
wood,  and  by  the  indecisive  shaping  of  its  outline  and 
pierced  ornament. 

As  a  demonstration  of  the  difference  between  the  aver- 
age surface-wear  of  an  antique  and  an  unfaked  piece  made 
in  an  antique  style,  No.  v  is  very  informative.  On  the  left 
we  have  a  detail  of  a  piece  of  French  carving  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Century;  on  the  right,  a  scrap  of  English  Gothic 
Revivalism  of  nineteenth-century  date,  made,  at  a  guess, 
round  about  i860.  It  is  noticeable  that,  though  time  has 
begun  to  take  its  toll  of  the  later  item,  which,  incidentally, 
is  known  to  have  spent  part  of  its  early  existence  as  a 
pattern  piece  in  an  architect's  office,  the  surface  shows 
nothing  like  the  deep  'eating-out'  of  the  softer  parts  of  the 
wood  so  evident  in  the  ancient  example.  The  superior 
patina  of  the  flamboyant  carving  is  not,  in  this  case,  of  much 
comparative  value  as,  at  any  rate  in  recent  times,  it  has 
received  much  more  careful  treatment  than  the  nineteenth- 
century  item. 

Thus  Ear,  we  have  been  contrasting  'old'  with  'restored 
old  '  <>!"  with  ageing  reproductions.  Let  us  now  consider 
another  .^ort  of  contrast:  old  versus  something  which,  if  not 
sold  to  me  as  an  'antique,'  was  not  described  to  me  at  the 
time  of  sale  as  a  'reproduction.'  In  No.  vi  we  have  two 
footstools  of 'late  Gothic'  type,  the  lower  being  antique 
and  the  upper  made  of  old  wood  in  modern  times.  Every 
student  of  oak  furniture  is  familiar  with  the  footstool  in 
Hans  Holbein's  group  of  The  Family  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
and  is  equally  well  aware  that  actual  footstools  of  more  or 
less  equivalent  date  are  now  extremely  scarce.  I  had  the 
rare  good  fortune  to  notice  the  lower  stool  in  No.  vi  in 
1 916  in  the  ancient  'vih"  of  Rye  in  Sussex,  where  a  small 
child  was  playing  with  it  on  a  doorstep.  Hastily  I  called 
my  father,  who  interviewed  the  occupant  of  the  house  and 
bought  the  stool  of  her. 


No  VII  —AN  OAK  CABINET  IN  THE  STYLE  OF  THE  17TH  CENTURY  : 
SPURIOUS  PIECE  ACQUIRED  BY  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM,  IS 
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-construction  between  it  and  the  Rye  stool  are  obvious  in 
the  illustration,  and  the  clouting  together  of  the  modern 
stool  with  rough  nails  and  screws  will  not  pass  unnoticed 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  a  layman  exactly  how  one 
arrives  at  an  opinion  on  furniture,  or,  for  that  matter  on 
other  antiquities,  true  or  false.  A  first  impression,  so  often 
valuable,  may  synthesize  years  of  experience  and  may  take 
time  to  unravel.  A  raw  beginner  cannot  do  better  than 
memorize  the  general  effect  of  fakes  before  proceeding  to 
the  finer  shades  of  analysis.  On  this  principle,  I  next  illus- 
trate a  few  items  from  the  days  of  the  old  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  acquired  when  the  knowledge  of  old  furni- 
ture was  far  less  generally  skilled  than  it  is  nowadays  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  such  pieces  are  in  no  wise  a 
reflection  on  the  ability  of  present  officials  of  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  who  find  themselves  saddled  with 
obsolete  mistakes  whose  sole  utility  is  as  warning  guide- 
iposts.  If  it  be  objected  that  such  fakes  as  these  are  far  below 
.current  standards,  I  can  but  urge  that  neophyte-students 
must  make  a  start  somewhere. 

No.  vii,  a  cabinet  in  the  style  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury entered  the  Museum  in  1893,  and  was  at  one  time 
labelled  restored,'  here  a  term  of  dubiety,  before  the  piece 
rwas  removed  from  exhibition.'  In  every  detail  it  loudly 
■.confesses  its  newness,  and  no  knowledgeable  collector  to- 
Jiay  would  care  to  possess  it.  Still  less  would  that  know- 
ledgeable collector  wish  to  be  burdened  with  the  mirror- 
frame  seen  in  No.  ix.  This  ridiculous  production  was  ac- 
quired for  the  nation  in  1892,  and  it  can  be  safely  said  that 
-whoever  made  it  knew  precious  little  about  early-seven- 
teenth-century  methods.  In  adorning  the  frame  with  the 
flate  1003,  the  carver  was  probably  under  the  impression 


No.  IX.— A  MIRROR-FRAME  OF  CARVED  AND  INLAID  OAK  FAT  SRI  V  niTcn 
1603  :  A  RIDICULOUS  FORGERY  IN  THE !  vTcTORIA  ANE ^ALBERT  MUSEUM 

that  he  was  directly  associating  it  with  Queen  Elizabeth's 
death,  being  ignorant  that,  according  to  the  Old  Style, 
'Gloriana'  passed  away  on  March 
24th,  1602,  not  1603  as  reckoned  by 
the  reformed  calendar  now  in  use. 

In  character,  the  frame  bears  some 
relation  to  the  'Abbotsford'  furniture 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  so-called  because  it  was 
partly  inspired  by  the  vogue  of  the 
Waverley  Novels,  though  authors  like 
Harrison  Ainsworth  must  also  be 
reckoned  among  those  who  helped  to 
spread  the  Romantic  infection.  Pre- 
sumably the  frame  was  intended  to  be 
an  antique,  though  'Abbotsford'  fur- 
niture as  such  was  not  generally  made 
to  deceive,  and  can  be  regarded  as 
ancestral  to  the  'reproduction'  furni- 
ture of  to-day.  Examples  of  'Abbots- 
ford,' not  made  as  fakes,  have  in  time 
come  to  be  accepted  by  the  unwary 
as  genuine  seventeenth-century,  but 
their  style  is  usually  clumsy  and  ex- 
hibits marked  differences  from  he 
real  thing.  There  is  a  general  en- 
dency  to  over-egg  the  puddin..;:  a 
sardonic  thought  in  these  latter  days ! 

In  No.  viii  are  some  'Abbotsford' 
pieces  that  have  never  pretended  to 
be  anything  other  than  what  they  so 
patently  are,  though,  in  the  course  of 
more  than  a  century,  the  chair  has 
acquired  a  very  fair  patination.  Com- 
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parison  of  this  chair,  stated  to  have  been  used  by  Albert,  the 
Prince  Consort,  when  attending  a  service  at  King's  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  with  any  genuine  example  of  Charles 
IPs  time,  or  thereabouts,  will  soon  show  how  much  it  de- 
parts in  effect  and  in  detail  from  the  lightsome  exuberance 
of  'Restoration'  furniture.  Again,  the  leathered  top  of  the 
writing-table  and  the  ornament  on  its  drawer-fronts  are 
among  the  anomalies  that  immediately  address  an  obser- 
vant spectator.  The  decoratively  carved  edges  of  the  table- 
top  are  very  characteristic  of  this  type  of  furniture. 

Such  pieces  as  these  are  not  fakes,  and  it  is  in  the  be- 
ginner's defence  that  the  matter  is  adverted  to  here.  No 
student  with  any  real  experience  is  in  the  least  likely  to 
accept  such  (not  uninteresting)  relics  of  the  Romantic 
revival  as  being  anything  else  but  their  somewhat  oppres- 
sive selves. 

Finally,  and  taking  more  general  ground,  I  invite  the 
beginner  to  have  a  good  look  at  the  hideous  cabinet  figured 
in  No.  x.  Standing  five  feet  nine  inches  high,  this  walnut 
monstrosity  went  to  the  Museum  as  far  back  as  1859:  a 
date  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  complete  lack  of  taste 
in  the  thing.  Among  its  chief  features  are  large  panels 
coarsely  carved  with  equestrian  figures  that  have  evidently 
been  adapted  from  prints  or  paintings  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  period  formerly  attributed 
to  the  cabinet,  which  was  further  described  as  being 
'Italian  (Genoa).' 

'Italian  (Genoa)'  it  may  be,  for  all  I  know — or  care — to 

the  contrary;  but  as  for  the  rest  .  A  celebrated  retort 

of  the  'Iron  Duke'  would  seem  to  fit  the  case  perfectly. 
****** 

And  now,  having  examined  these  few  instances  of  the 


No.  X. — WALNUT  CABINET  :  ITALIAN  :  A  HIDEOUS  EXERCISE  IN  THE  MAN- 
NER OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  :  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


progression  of 'From  True  to  False,'  I  should  like  briefly  t( 
revert  to  a  matter  discussed  in  my  first  article  on  the  sub 
ject.  There  is  an  occasional  satisfaction  in  using  one's  tex 
as  a  tail-piece.  What  I  here  wish  to  stress  is  the  questioi 
that  inevitably  arises  as  to  what  is  the  best  means  of  stop 
ping  or,  at  the  least,  seriously  hindering  the  spread  o 
forgery.  The  experts  are  always  with  us;  the  real  prob. 
lem  is  how  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  their  powers. 

One  way  would  be  to  legislate  for  the  indelible  markin: 
of  all  pieces  made  in  a  retrospective  style,  as  well  as  tin, 
marking  of  necessary  restorations  to  existing  antiquities 
Admittedly,  such  a  scheme  is  not  unattended  by  diffil 
culties,  though  not,  in  my  view,  by  insuperable  ones.  An. 
other  method  quite  certainly  is  to  give  the  fullest  publicity 
by  public  exhibition  and  through  the  medium  of  the  Press 
to  all  classes  of  recognized  fakes  as  well  as  to  such  modcn 
pieces  as,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  become  'danger:  - 
ous'  to  collectors  and  students.  To  achieve  this  sue  1 
fully,  all  classes  of  fake,  the  puerile  equally  with  the  exper- 
imposture,  must  be  exposed.  Correspondence  arising  fron 
my  little  book,  English  Period  Furniture:  An  Introductory 
Guide,  has  shown  clearly  enough  that  beginners  are  a;t 
much  as  ever  in  need  of  guidance.  For  the  protection  of  th< 
public  as  a  whole,  we  must  not  devote  our  energies  sold' 
to  the  aims  of  advanced  collectors,  though  on  the  wholji 
it  is  their  pabulum  that  proffers  the  greatest  problems  an<JI 
stimulates  the  most  impudent  challenges  to  scholarship* 
It  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  of  all  the  various  kind 
of  turpitude  involved  in  faking,  at  long  last  the  most  dirll 
offence  lies  in  its  falsification  of  knowledge,  tending  to  dis  l 
tort  and  even  to  nullify  our  laboriously  garnered  store  cl 
accurate  facts.  Unless  the  devotion  of  the  historian  bl 
complemented  by  a  corresponding  devotion  on  the  part  c# 
the  antiquary  and  the  archaeologist,  there  can  be  no  satisw 
factory  approach  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  pasll 
And  the  past  is  the  nearest  approach  we  have  to  a  magi  I 
mirror  in  which  to  foresee  the  trend  of  the  future. 

As  regards  fakes  or  over- restored  pieces  bought  undeJ 
misapprehension  in  the  past  for  the  national  collections^! 
it  should  be  emphasized  that,  by  exhibiting  such  things  a.l 
what  they  are  for  the  information  and  consequent  projl 
tection  of  the  public,  they  would  at  least  serve  a  morl 
useful  purpose  than  by  being  hidden  away  in  the  limbo  cl 
official  morgues,  where  they  are  virtually  so  much  wast  J 
material.  After  all,  such  fakes  are  national  property  and  a# 
such  should  be  put  to  the  best  possible  use. 

No  good  purpose  can  be  served  by  making  semJf 
official  'secrets'  of  these  gaffes;  and  though  one  does  ncl 
impute  any  such  intention  to  the  authorities  of  thi 
national  collections,  it  is  obvious  that,  on  the  whole,  thel 
have  preferred  to  'bury'  their  least  fortunate  acquisition,! 
out  of  harm's  way.  The  theory,  of  course,  is  based  in  pari 
on  the  consideration  that  forgeries  would  mislead  th  1 
public;  whereas,  properly  labelled,  the  impostures  migh 
become  of  very  practical  value  as  warnings  and  deterrents  jj 
It  is  simply  a  case  of  employing  available  material,  antjj 
of  dragging  into  the  open  what  should  be  exposed.  Surel 
the  time  is  ripe  for  such  wholesome  'resurrection-work' t 
be  practised  in  the  form  of  an  exhibition  which  would  d 
much  to  cheat  the  wily  faker  of  his  prey. 

(Of  the  items  illustrated  in  this  article,  Nos.  vii,  ix  and 
are  by  courtesy  of  the  Director  of  the  Victoria  and  Albei 
Museum;  Nos.  v  {left),  vi,  and  viii  {left)  belonged  to  the  lat 
Mr.  Fred  Roe,  R.I.,  and  are  nowintheauthor'scollection. 
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No.I.-SOME  EARLY  MARKS 
USED  BY  J.  NEALE'S  FIRM 


THE  name  of  Neale  is  held 
in  high  esteem  among  con- 
noisseurs of  eighteenth- 
century  Staffordshire  pottery.  It 
appears  in  all  the  principal  books 
ion  ceramics,  and  Neale  ware  in 
(its  many  forms  is  fully  described 
Itherein.  I  do  not  intend,  therefore, 
ito  go  over  ground  already  covered 
toy  writers  in  the  existing  text-books 
on  the  subject;  but  rather  to  throw 
some  further  light  upon  the  man 
himself  and  his  history  before  we 
of  the  fourth  generation  of  his  de- 
scendants pass  on,  and  what  know- 
ledge we  have  of  him  passes  with 
lus.  One  good  reason  for  doing  so 
is  that  the  authorities  differ  as  to 
(his  Christian  name,  and  refer  to  him  variously  as  John, 
iHenry  or  Thomas.  In  fact,  all  are  wrong,  as  his  name  was 
{James ;  and  in  proof  of  this,  and  as  a  guide  in  other  respects, 
II  would  quote  the  following  extracts : 

1.  From  John  Mason  Neale,  D.D.,  by  Eleanor  A.  Towle: 
'.  .  .  gusts  of  missionary  zeal  .  .  .  swept  into  the  sheltered  precincts 

(of  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  and  .  .  .  stirred  the  consciences .  .  .  of  James 
■INeale  and  Elizabeth  Simpson  (Neale)  his  wife,  who  had  their  home 
Ithere.  They  carried  on  a  very  prosperous  china  manufactory.  .  .  .' 

2.  From  information  supplied  at  Guildhall  Library: 
'J.  Neale,  or  a  firm  containing  his  name,  was  in  business  as  Stafford- 
shire warehousemen  ...  at  8,  St.  Paul's  churchyard  from  1 767—1814.' 

3.  From  a  note,  dated 
1768,  preserved  by  Messrs. 
Josiah  Wedgwood  and  Sons 
in  their  museum: 

'James  Neale  sells  all  that 
IPalmer  makes.  .  .  .' 

4.  From  a  letter,  dated 
11770,  also  preserved  by 
Messrs.  Wedgwood,  from 
-'Wedgwood  to  his  partner 
iBentley,  in  London: 

'I  do  not  know  that  Palmer 
iand  Neale  are  partners;  that 
imatter  is  kept  a  secret  and 
■would  be  very  difficult  for  us 
'to  prove.  .  .  .' 

5.  From  'Wedgwood's  case 
.against  Palmer'  (for  infringe- 
ment of  a  Patent),  c.  1 77 1 : 

'.  .  .  and  this  Patent  has 
jJbeen  invaded  by  James  Neale 
ilof  S*  Paul's  Ch.  Y4  .  .  .' 

6.  Another  Wedgwood  let- 
ter, July  1 771 : 

',    'Mr.   Neale,   Mrs.  Neale 

and  their  two  children 
jiarriv'd  at  Mr.  Palmer's  last 

right.  .  .  .' 


7.  Finally  another  letter,  March  14th,  1778: 

'We  have  two  houses  fail'd  or  failing  with  us  .  .  .  the  parties  are 
.  .  .  and  our  friend  Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Neale  is  come  down  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  the  latter,  who  it  is  said,  owes  £10,000 — 5,000  of  which 
sum  Mr.  Neale  is  a  cr  for.  The  other  creditors  hope  he  will  take  all 
and  pay  the  debts.  Mr.  P  married  a  young  wife  lately  and  ...  it  is 
imagined  his  affairs  are  irretrievable.' 

These  extracts  prove  Neale's  first  name,  his  London 
address  and  his  connexion  with  the  potter  Humphry 
Palmer,  whose  factory  at  Hanley  he  eventually  took  over. 

James  Neale  was  born  in  1740;  he  married  Elizabeth 
Simpson,  daughter  of  Thomas  Heath  of  Lane  Delph  and, 
incidentally,  sister  to  the  first  Mrs.  Palmer.  A  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Neale  with  her  youngest  son  Cornelius  is  in  existence. 
Her  death  is  recorded  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  1 8 1 8 : 
'at  Camberwell,  aged  75,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  late 
James  Neale,  esq.,  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.' 

I  have  called  Neale  a  potter,  but  his  claim  to  the  title, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  craft,  is  doubtful.  He  com- 
menced his  business  career  in  about  the  year  1 760  as  a 
London  agent  for,  inter  alia,  Staffordshire  potteries;  and 
he  established  depots  for  the  receipt  of  goods,  as  indicated 
in  various  orders  to  Wedgwood's :  'please  direct  for  me  at 
No.  16  in  New  Hermitage  Street,  Wapping'  (1763),  and 
'direct  for  me  in  Tower  Street,  Mark  Lane'  (1764).  Hither 
came  the  wholesale  goods  by  road  ('Tortoiseshell,  Cauli- 
flower, Melon  Printed  and  Green  Baskets  pr  Thos.  Heath's 
waggon,  Nov:  1,  1763,'  Heath  being  probably  his  father- 
in-law)  ;  and  possibly  by  canal  (he  paid  five  guineas  to- 
wards the  costs  of  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  canal). 


No.  II.— ROOM,  SHOWING  A  ROW  OF  SEVEN  DECORATED  VASES  BY    NEALE,  WHICH  INCLUDES  ONE  OF  'GRANETTE' 
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He  also  had  premises  in  Shoe  Lane,  and  possibly  also  in  Friday  Street. 

It  is,  however,  in  1767  that  he  first  appears  in  the  London  directories 
as  residing  at  No.  8  St.  Paul's  Churchyard;  this  address  was  on  the  south 
side  of  the  churchyard,  adjacent  to  Dean's  Court;  the  site  is  now  covered 
by  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Pawsons  and  Leafs. 

Here  it  was  that  he  lived  with  his  wife  Elizabeth,  and  here  they  raised 
their  family,  of  which  the  youngest  son,  Cornelius,  took  Holy  Orders  and 
was  destined  to  become  the  father  of  that  great  liturgiologist  and  hymnol- 
Ogist,  the  Rev.  John  Mason  Neale,  d.d.  Here  also  was  located  his  prin- 
cipal warehouse  and  showroom;  and,  notwithstanding  his  peregrinations 
into  Staffordshire,  he  retained  it  to  the  end,  as  evidenced  by  his  obituary 
notice  in  The  Gentleman' s  Magazine  of  April  14th,  1814:  '1814.  Feb:  8.  Aged 
74,  Mr.  Neale  of  St.  Paul's  churchyard.' 

In  her  memoir  quoted  above,  Mrs.  Towle  mentions  that  'success  in  tem- 
poral matters  .  .  .  left  them  (i.e.  James  and  Elizabeth  Neale)  ample  time 
to  spend  .  .  .  upon  the  furtherance  of  the  religious  objects  they  had  so 
much  at  heart  .  .  .  and  Mr.  Neale  became  one  of  the  most  active  sup- 
porters of  the  London  Missionary  Society.' 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  the  Staffordshire 
potteries  were  enjoying  a  period  of  prosperity,  and  their  products  were  in 
great  demand.  The  Wedgwood  correspondence  contains  frequent  refer- 
ences to  members  of  the  aristocracy  who  were  patrons  of  the  firm. 


One  of  the  leading  Staffordshire  potters 
at  this  time  was  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
of  Etruria,  Hanley.  This  gentleman,  dis- 
daining to  rest  upon  the  reputation 
already  established  by  his  firm,  was  most 
active  in  introducing  new  ideas  and  pro- 
cesses. He  observed  that  much  orna-' 
mental  pottery,  especially  vases,  was  im- 
ported  from  the  Continent,  and  he  decided' 
to  enter  the  field  in  this  class  of  ware.  To 
that  end  he  entered  into  partnership  with' 
Thomas  Bentley  of  Liverpool,  and  erected' 
'a  New  Set  of  Works  at  a  great  Expence'- 
where  'they  were  so  happy  as  to  succeed' 
in  making  vases  in  imitation  of  Jasper' 
Granette,  and  other  beautiful  stones,'' 
which  appear  to  have  entirely  super-' 
seded  the  imported  goods,  and  were  them- 
selves exported. 

'Observing  his  success  .  .  .  Mr.  W  was! 
advised  by  several  of  the  Nobility  andf 
Connoisseurs  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
the  Art,  now  lost  for  so  many  AgesJ 
of  making  painted  Vases  in  the  Manner  of 
the  Antient  Etruscan  and  Roman  WareJ 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Cabinets  of  theQ 
Virtuosi,  amongst  the  most  curious  Monu- 
ments of  Antiquity.' 

In  this  attempt  he  was  completely  suc-j 
cessful,  and  on  the  1 7th  of  November,  | 
1 769,  he  was  granted  a  Patent,  which  isJ 
still  preserved  in  the  Wedgwood  Museum,  J 
'for  the  purpose  of  ornament-  Earthen  li 
and  Porcelain  ware  with  an  Encaustickl 
Gold  Bronze,  together  with  a  peculiar*! 
species  of  Encaustic  painting  in  variou 
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icolours  in  imitation  of  the 

Antient  Etruscan  andRoman 
(Earthenware.' 

James  Neale,  in  addition 

to  being  one  of  Wedgwood's 
;London  agents,  acted  in  a 

like  capacity  for  Humphry 

(not  Henry,  as  stated  in  text- 
books) Palmer,  a  potter  who, 

in  1760,  had  established  a 

factory  known  as  Church 
1  Works,  in  High  Street,  Han- 
'  ley.  Here  he  is  said  to  have 

been  engaged  in  'making 

ware  in  the  style  of  Wedg- 
wood' for  which  purpose  his 

wife  obtained  the  originals 

'as  soon  as  they  arrived  at 

the   London  warehouse.' 

These,  we  are  told,  included 

the  Jasper  and  Granite  ware  and  also  the  Etruscan  vases. 

It  seems  obvious,  by  reason  of  the  relationship  between  Mesdames  Palmer  and  Neale,  and  in  view  of  subsequent  events, 
that  the  'London  warehouse'  was  actually  Neale's  emporium. 

So  long  as  Palmer  contented  himself  with  using  processes  which  were  not  covered  by  Patent,  little  criticism,  other 
than  of  lack  of  originality,  could  be  levelled  against  him;  but  the  'invasion'  of  the  'Encaustic  Patent,'  whether  committed 
by  Palmer  or  by  Neale,  was  too  much  to  be  condoned. 

The  story  of  this  affair  is  contained  in  Josiah  Wedgwood's  correspondence  with  Bentley;  it  is  of  absorbing  interest, 
but  space  permits  only  a  brief  summary  of  it.  The  principal  offender  appears  to  have  been  Neale;  T  think  we  shall  more 
easily  prove  the  Patent  ag^  Neale  than  Palmer'  (13. 10. 1770).  'The  selling  (by  Neale)  you  (Bentley)  can  prove  easily 
.  .  .  neither  could  we  prove  that  Palmer  really  enamel'd  these  things,  Neale  may  have  got  them  done  by  Giles,  or  some 
■  of  the  enamelers  in  Town,  so  that  ...  we  sho'd  begin  with  Neale  .  .  .  suppose  you  send  for  Neale  to  a  coffee  house, 
the  Paul's  Head  .  .  .  you  will  soon  find  out  if  he  sins  wilfully'  (28.10.1770). 

Neale's  case  was  that  Wedgwood's  process  was  not  his  invention,  but  was  copied  from  a  book.  Wedgwood,  however, 
maintained  that  this  process  was  not  detailed  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  be  used,  and  that,  in  any  case,  it  differed  from 
his  own.  The  correspondence  indicates  Wedgwood's  alternating  hopes  and  fears  as  to  the  strength  of  his  Patent,  and  his 
'antagonist's'  chances  of  overthrowing  it.  Eventually  (1771),  'Mr.  Palmer  .  .  .  has  had  a  very  warm  letter  from  Mr.  Neale, 

and  though  he  (Mr.  P)  is  very  de- 
sirous of  compromising  the  matter, 
he  dares  not  do  it  unless  he  can 
prevail  upon  his  wife  to  .  .  .  make 
Mr.  Neale  easy.' 

After  prolonged  negotiation, 
principally  through  third  parties, 
the  matter  appears  to  have  been 
settled,  with  Neale's  firm  sharing 
the  Patent,  but  the  correspon- 
dence, unfortunately,  makes  no  ref- 
erence to  the  terms  of  settlement. 

In  1778  Palmer's  new  'young 
wife'  attempted  to  entice  away 
some  of  Wedgwood's  workmen; 
but,  as  already  stated,  his  extrava- 
gance brought  about  his  failure  in 
that  year,  and  Neale  proceeded  to 
Hanley  to  take  control:  'a  treaty 
is  now  on  foot  between  Neale  and 
Palmer,  the  present  (?  title)  of  the 
house  late  Palmers.  ...  I  know 
Neale's  intention  is  to  rival  us  more 
effectually  in  encaustic  painting 
upon  vases,  etc:,  in  which  I  wish 
him  to  be  disappointed.'  Thence- 
forward Palmer  disappears,  his 
place  at  Hanley  being  taken  by 


:No.  VI.— ONE  OF  NEALE'S  FINE  TOBIES 


No.  VII. — Q'  ART  MUG  DECORATED  WITH  A  HUNTING  SCENE 
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The  oval  dish  in  No.  viii  was  made  to  com- 
memorate the  triumphs  of  the  famous  horse 
'Highflyer,'  the  property  of  Mr.  Tattersall,  whose 
fortune  he  made;  the  figure  is  copied  from  a 
sketch  made  by  Sawrey  Gilpin  in  1783.  The 
plates  bear  the  arms  of  Sir  William  Heathcote, 
of  Hursley  Park,  Hampshire,  1746-18 19,  and 
Frances  his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Thorpe, 
esqre.,  of  Embley,  Hampshire. 

The  pieces  shown  in  Nos.  ii  and  iii  are  in  the! 


No.  VIII.— OVAL  DISH,  AND  TWO  PLATES  WITH  THE  ARMS  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  HEATHCOTE 


Robert  Wilson.  For  some  time  they  used  the  impressed 
mark  1.  neale  .  hanley,  later  changing  to  neale  &  co.  (the 
commonest,  No.  i) ;  then  to  neale  &  wilson  and  finally  to 
neale  &  bailey,  the  last  being  painted  beneath  the  glaze. 

The  London  firm  of  agents  was,  between  1 780  and 
1790,  known  as  Neale,  Maidment  &  Bailey. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  recording  that,  in  spite  of  all  pro- 
fessional differences  between  them,  business  relationships 
between  the  Wedgwood  and  Neale  firms  continued,  and 
No.  ix  shows  the  latter's  headed  Bill-paper,  containing  an 
order  for  the  former,  dated  1784  (Wedgwood  Collection). 

Turning  to  the  illustrations,  No.  ii  shows  a  row  of  the 
decorated  vases  which  enter  so  largely  into  these  notes, 
including  one  of 'Granette.'  On  the  marble  mantelshelf  of 
this  Adam  room  they  are  in  entire  accord  with  their  sur- 
roundings. No.  iii  indicates  the  diversity  of  Neale's  pro- 
ducts. In  Nos.  iv  and  v  appear  some  of  the  charming 
'Neale  &  Co.'  figures,  Venus  and  Diana  and 
the  well-known  Four  Seasons. 

Concerning  Neale's  figures,  Mrs.  Frances 
Dickson  Honorary  Curator  of  Ceramics  to 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  says:  'the  model- 
ling and  paste  is  very  fine;  they  resemble,  in 
both  resp<  cts,  and  also  in  colouring,  the 
dainty  lead-glazed  earthenware  figures  "Fin 
Fayence"  produced  at  Damm,  near  Aschaf- 
fenberg,  from  the  moulds  originally  used 
at  the  eighteenth-century  Hochst  porcelain 
factory;  and,  although  of  pottery,  they  bear 
a  distinct  resemblance,  in  both  paste,  re- 
strained colouring  and  modelling,  to  the 
beautiful  porcelain  figures  of  the  Chelsea 
"Red  Anchor"  period.' 

One  of  the  fine  Tobies  is  seen  in  No.  vi. 
He  has  a  brown  coat,  green  vest  and  white 
hose.  Next  (No.  vii)  is  a  quart  mug,  its  cream 
matt  surface  decorated  with  a  hunting-scene 
beneath  a  lip  band  of  olive-green. 


collection  of  Mr.  Bernard  Middleditch,  and  those 
in  No.  iv  in  that  of  Mrs.  Dickson,  to  both  of 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  permission  to  use  their 
photographs,  and  for  help  in  other  ways.  In- 
cidentally, the  title  to  be  applied  to  the  smaller 
figure  in  No.  iv  has  caused  me  some  doubts. 
The  figure  holds  a  bow  in  the  left  hand  and  hasJ 
a  sheaf  of  arrows  in  a  quiver  slung  over  the  back, 
and   Mrs.  Dickson  informs  me  that  she  has 
always  been  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  that  ol 
Apollo,  who  was  the  god  of  (amongst  other' 
things)  archery.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  catalogue,  dated  1906,] 
of  a  collection  of  English  pottery  figures,  de-j 
posited  on  loan  with  the  Salford  Museum  byj 
Messrs.  Frank  Falkner  and  E.  J.  Sidebotham, ; 
in  which  this  model  is  illustrated  by  the  title  of  Diana.] 
Diana  was  a  sister  of  Apollo,  and  was  the  goddess  of  hunt- J 
ing,  so  that  the  armoury  is  of  no  assistance  to  us,  being] 
equally  appropriate  to  both  these  deities.  We  are  thereforej 
left  to  make  a  choice  between  the  sexes,  and  I  confess  that  J 
after  long  study,  I  found  it  impossible  to  do  so  myself;  so] 
my  title  was  decided  by  the  spin  of  a  coin!  Perhaps  myj 
readers  can  provide  a  more  authoritative  solution. 

The  remainder  of  the  pieces  illustrated  are  in  my  own  ! 
collection. 

Finally,  my  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Messrs.  Josiah  1 
Wedgwood  and  Sons,  of  Barlaston,  and  to  the  former  and] 
present  curators  of  their  museum,  for  the  willing  assistance' 
they  have  rendered  to  James  Neale's  great-great-grandson^ 
in  providing  him  with  the  correspondence  between  their' 
founder  and  his  partner,  from  which  so  much  information 
has  been  derived. 
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DUTCH    CONVERSATION  PIECES 

OF    THE    EIGHTEENTH    AND    NINETEENTH  CENTURIES 

FROM    A  CORRESPONDENT 


A PLEASANT  atmosphere 
was  created  by  the  recent 
Exhibition  of  Dutch  Con- 
versation Pieces  at  Number  46, 
Green  Street,  Mayfair.  The  works 
were  assembled  and  brought 
over  by  the  Anglo-Netherlands 
Society  in  collaboration  with  the 
Allied  Circle,  having  been  loaned 
from  the  Rijksmuseum,  Amster- 
dam, and  from  Dutch  private 
collections.  No  such  exhibition, 
composed  purely  of  Conversation 
Pieces,  has  previously  been  shown 
in  Holland  itself,  these  works, 
numerous  as  they  are,  being 
scattered  by  and  large  through- 
out the  Netherlands.  It  will  be 
remembered,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  in  London  some  years  before 
the  late  war  a  very  successful 
exhibition  of  the  kind,  English 
Conversation  Pieces,  was  held  at  the 
late  Sir  Philip  Sassoon's  house 
in  Park  Lane. 

In  the  present  case  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  promoters  not 
only  to  serve  as  a  token  of  friend- 
ship, which  had  already  been 
tested  in  the  severest  ordeals,  but 

to  show  how  closely  related  was  the  home  life  and  the 
family  environment  of  the  two  countries  during  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  These  similarities  consisted  in  the  friendly 
intimacy  of  small  gatherings,  the  love  of  comfort,  the 
pleasures  of  music  and  well-appointed  surroundings,  of 
good  but  not  ornate  furniture,  in  the  appreciation  of 
Oriental  knick-knacks  imported  by  the  East  India  Com- 
panies, in  the  companionship  of  the  tea-table,  in  books, 
trees,  gardens  and  flowers.  One  has  only  to  think  of  our 
own  painters  of  family  life,  of  the  naturalized  Zoffany,  of 
Wheatley,  Stubbs  and  Copley,  of  Devis  father  and  son  and 
countless  others,  to  realize  how  close  is  the  resemblance. 
Their  pictures,  of  small  dimensions,  form  ideal  adjuncts 
to  the  houses  for  which  they  were  designed ;  they  remind 
us  that  all  was  not  strife,  nor  political  antagonism,  nor 
obsession  with  war,  nor  restless  adventure  nor  public 
affairs.  They  speak  of  a  justifiable  pride  in  the  serenity  of 
a  fixed  social  order,  of  quiet  diversions,  of  contentment, 
of  congenial  and  prosperous  occupations.  The  Nether- 
landish painters,  first  in  this  field,  have  a  long  tradition  in 
this  form  of  art,  of  which  Van  Eyck's  Arnolfini  and  his  Wife 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  prototype;  a  tradition 
lengthening  and  strengthening  throughout  the  succeeding 
centuries;  and  in  England  we  may  with  equal  justification 
point  to  Holbein's  portrait  group  of  the  More  Family  as  the 
ancestor  of  our  own  version.  The  popularity  of  Conversa- 


MEMBERS  OF  A  HAARLEM  CLUB  OF  ARTISTS,  1799  :  BY  WYBRAND  HENDRIKS  :   A.  STARING  COLLECTION 


tion  Pieces  in  eighteenth-century  Holland  is  matched  by 
the  corresponding  vogue  in  England  from  the  era  of 
Hogarth  till  the  death  of  Wilkie,  and  it  persists  even  to 
some  extent  in  these  chaotic  times.  Nevertheless  it  is 
accepted  that  the  Conversation  Piece,  as  such,  was  an 
invention  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  artists,  which,  having 
taken  root  here  in  the  late  Seventeenth  Century,  succeeded 
to  the  more  grandiose  style  of  Van  Dyck  and  his  imitators. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  these  pictures,  formerly  owned  by 
the  late  Sir  Philip  Sassoon,  is  by  Henry  Danckerts,  a 
Dutch  settler  who  was  invited  here  by  Charles  II.  It  shows 
the  Merry  Monarch  in  the  grounds  of  a  country  house 
receiving  a  pineapple  from  the  gardener,  and  is  probably 
the  most  unceremonious  and  natural  portrait  of  the  King 
in  existence. 

Many  of  the  artists  represented  in  the  Exhibition  were 
new  to  the  British  visitors,  Cornells  Troost  possibly  being 
the  name  most  familiar  to  us.  This  versatile  arti-  was 
responsible  for  the  little  picture  of  An  Unknown  ■amily 
(1739)  lent  by  the  Rijksmuseum,  a  charming  dc  nestic 
scene  with  a  happy  mother  at  the  harpsichord,  a  proud 
father  in  attendance,  and  a  group  of  four  children  of 
whom  three  are  females.  Troost  is  said  to  have  been  much 
influenced  by  Watteau,  but  he  also  was  the  possessor  of  a 
distinctive  comic  vein.  The  picture  we  have  chosen  for 
illustration  is  of  considerable  interest  to  connoisseurs  of  the 

(Concluded  on  page  136) 
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THE  SOURCES  OF  ORNAMENT  ON  A 
GERMAN  WHEEL-LOCK  ARQUEBUS 

By    J.     F.     HAY  WARD 


No.  I. — BUTT  OF  THE  ARQUEBUS,  INLAID  WITH  ENGRAVED  STAGHORN  :  IN  THE  AUTHOR'S  POSSESSION 


the  whole  subject  of  engraved  designs 
for  fire-arms,  but  to  examine  the  sources ! 
from  which  the  ornament  on  the  stock  of 
one  early  eighteenth-century  wheel-lock 
gun  was  derived.  The  ornament  on  this 
stock  is  executed  in  inlaid  and  engraved 
staghorn.  The  work  in  this  somewhat  in- 
tractable material  is  of  good  quality,  and 
the  fine  inlaid  scrollwork,  at  this  period 
usually  executed  after  the  French  fashion 
in  silver  wire,  has  also  been  carried  out 
with  great  skill  in  strips  of  staghorn. 

The  ornament  can  be  traced  to  twoJ 
distinct  sources,  which  are  separated  by 
a  period  of  about  a  century:  the  Flemish 
late  Renaissance  school  of  design,  andi 
French  Baroque  of  the  end  of  the  Seven  J| 


WHILE  collectors  in  many  other  fields  have  long 
recognized  the  importance  of  pattern-books  of  en- 
graved ornament  in  helping  to  date  and  establish 
the  provenance  of  a  work  of  art,  relatively  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  country  by  students  of  fire-arms  in  in- 
vestigating this  source  of  information.  This  fact  is  all  the  more 
regrettable,  inasmuch  as  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
(Department  of  Engraving,  Illustration  and  Design)  owns  an 
extensive  collection  of  gunsmith's  pattern-books  and  sheets  of 
designs  for  gun  ornament  which  are  readily  available  for  con- 
sultation. While  English  fire-arms  of  the  late  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries  can  so  often  be  dated  by  reference  to  the 
hall-mark  on  the  silver  mounts,  this  course  is  only  rarely  avail- 
able in  the  case  of  Continental  arms.  We  are  therefore  forced 
to  form  our  judgment  on  some  other  basis,  such  as  type  of 
mechanism  or  style  of  ornament. 

In  dealing  with  engraved  ornament,  it  is  necessary  to 
remeii,'  er  (hat  designs  dating  from  the  early  Renaissance  re- 
mained .  urrent  right  through  the  Seventeenth  Century  until 
well  into  'lie  Eighteenth  Century.  This  applies,  for  instance,  to 
the  work  '»f  Etienne  Delaune,  the  master  of  the  Fontainebleau 
school,  whose  sheets  of  engraved  ornament  were  used  by  so 
man)  !.r<  nerations  of  gunsmiths.  Originally  intended  for  gold- 
smiths, his  designs  were  especially  useful  to  steel  chisellers  and 
remained  in  general  use  in  Europe  until  the  middle  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  when  they  were  replaced  by  less  formal 
designs  in  the  Rococo  style. 

This  statement  does  not,  of  course,  imply  that  the  original 
sheets  of  Delaune  survived  the  doubtless  rough  handling  of 
many  generations  of  gunsmiths.  Such  sheets  of  engraved  orna- 
ment were  repeatedly  reissued,  usually  without  acknowledg- 
ment to  their  original  inventor.  Thus  no  fewer  than  eight 
almost  contemporary  copyists  of  Delaune  are  known,  of  one  of 
whom,  Adriaen  Collaert,  we  shall  speak  further. 

The  purpose  of  this  brief  study  is  not,  however,  to  deal  with 


No.  U.—JVNO:  FROM  THE  JUDGMEXT  OF  PARIS  SERIES  :  ENGRAVED  B' 
ADRIAEN  COLLAERT  :  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  IN  THE  V.  AND  A.  MUSEUI 
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t       *  v  PhJspg-  GalLuuuntor  et  cxcud.  x~  HaJnan .  Ccllasrr  lada. 

No.  III.— AMPHITRITE  :  ENGRAVED  BY  ADRIAEN  COLLAERT  AFTER  PHILIPPE  GALLE  :  V.  AND  A.  MUSEUM 


teenth  Century.  To  the  Flemish  Renaissance  can  be  as- 
cribed the  nude  figure  of  Juno  on  the  sliding  butt-trap 
cover  (No.  i)  and  the  Amphitrite  with  a  dolphin  (also 
No.  i).  The  handsome  trophies  of  arms,  the  acanthus 
foliage,  scrollwork  and  figures  of  putti,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  characteristic  Baroque  details. 

The  Juno  and  Amphitrite  are  drawn  from  two  series  of 
plates  engraved  by  the  Antwerp  master,  Adriaen  Collaert 
[circa  1 560-1 622).  The  first  of  these  is  copied  from  one  of 
the  six  plates  of  figures  from  the  Judgment  of  Paris  (No. 
ii).  The  border  of  these  plates,  made  up  of  birds,  animals, 
bunches  of  fruit,  figures  in  Classical  armour,  etc.,  is  clearly 
derived  from  the  engravings  of  Etienne  Delaune,  whose 
important  place  in  the  history  of  ornament  has  already 
been  referred  to.  This  series  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris  was 
also  exploited  by  the  Sadeler  school  of  sword-  and  gun- 
smiths who  worked  for  the  Bavarian  court  at  Munich.  In 
the  case  of  the  piece  under  discussion,  the  grotesques 
and  other  details  of  the  border,  which  were  so  extensively 
used  by  earlier  generations  of  German 
stockmakers,  are  not  represented  in  the 
scheme  of  decoration.  The  figure  of  Am- 
phitrite with  the  dolphin  is  taken  from 
one  of  a  series  of  four  designs  of  sea-gods 
and  creatures  (No.  hi),  which  were  in- 
tended for  the  ornament  of  silver  dishes. 
They  were  engraved  by  Adriaen  Collaert 
ter  Philippe  Galle.  The  designs  of  De- 
aune,  Adriaen  Collaert  and  their  con- 
temporaries were,  for  the  most  part,  not 
xclusively  intended  for  the  use  of  gun- 
r  swordsmiths  but  were  available  for 
oldsmiths,  metalworkers  of  all  kinds,  as 
ell  as  masters  of  other  crafts.  Designs 
r  special  pieces  were,  of  course,  pro- 
duced by  the  masters  of  ornament,  but 
the  gunsmiths  seem,  during  the  Sixteenth 
and  early  Seventeenth  Centuries,  to  have 


drawn  their  ideas  from  a  wider  field 
than  their  successors  of  the  second 
half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  and 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  when  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  pattern-books  con- 
taining designs  for  gun-ornament 
exclusively  was  available. 

The  second  group  of  ornament  on 
this  stock  derives  from  French  de- 
signs. This  fact  is  by  no  means 
surprising,  since  Paris  exercised  a  de- 
cisive influence  on  the  evolution  of 
fire-arms  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, and  a  considerable  number  of 
pattern-books  was  issued  by  Parisian 
gunsmiths  during  this  period,  which 
subsequently,  through  the  medium 
of  pirated  editions,  gained  circulation 
throughout  western  Europe.  A  com- 
prehensive account  of  these  French 
pattern-books,  published  just  before 
the  war  (T.  Lenk  Flintlaset,  Stock- 
holm 1939),  has  clearly  established 
that  the  leading  place  in  this  field 
must  be  accorded  to  France. 

Amongst  the  most  influential  of  the 
pattern-books  which  emanated  from  Paris  were  two  pub- 
lished by  Claude  Simonin  and  his  son  Jacques  in  1684  and 
circa  1690  respectively.  Each  of  these  books  of  ornament  was 
repeatedly  reissued  in  new  editions  between  1684  and  1 705, 
which  is  the  date  of  the  latest  edition  recorded.  The  first  of 
these  books  was  reissued  in  Amsterdam  by  two  copyists,  G. 
de  la  Feuille  and  Pierre  Schenck,  in  1691  and  1692  respec- 
tively. German  editions  also  appeared,  published  in  Ntirn- 
berg  under  the  names  of  Jakob  von  Sandrart  and  David 
Funck.  As  the  arquebus  described  is  of  German  origin,  it 
is  probable  that  one  of  the  German  editions  was  used  by 
the  artist  who  designed  the  ornament  on  it.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  consult  either  of  the  Nurnberg  versions  of  the 
Simonin  plates,  but  like  the  Dutch  versions,  which  have 
been  studied,  they  varied  only  in  the  title-page  from  the 
French  originals.  With  the  assistance,  therefore,  of  the 
French  and  the  Dutch  editions,  it  has  been  possible  to 
identify  the  source  of  further  elements  in  the  ornament  of 
this  stock.  The  Simonin  plates  are  numbered  differently 


No.  IV.— DETAIL  OF  BUTT  OF  WHE       I  OCK  ARQUEBUS,  SHOWING  THE  OPPOSITE  SIDE  TO  NO.  I 
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No.  V.— DETAIL  OF  STOCK  OF  ARQUEBUS,  SHOWING  SEATED  FIGURE,  TROPHIES  OF  ARMS,  ETC 


from  those  in  the  foreign  editions;  the  plate  numbers 
given  below  refer  to  the  edition  of  G.  de  la  Feuille,  the 
title  of  which,  Plusieurs  Pieces  et  Ornements  Darquebuzerie,  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  French  edition. 

The  details  from  this  source  are :  the  floral  scrolls  ending 
in  a  terminal  figure  of  a  putto  with  uplifted  arms  above 
the  butt-trap  (No.  i)  from  Plate  III,  the  peculiar  design 
at  the  end  of  the  butt,  consisting  of  a  grotesque  mask  with 
a  flowing  moustache,  one  end  of  which  is  seized  by  a  stork 
(No.  iv)  from  Plate  VI,  and  the  scrolls  to  the  left  of  the 
mask  (No.  iv),  which  terminate  in  a  grotesque  head,  from 
Plate  IV,  where  they  form  part  of  a  side-plate  design.  The 
figure  discharging  a  wheel-lock  pistol  (No.  iv),  and  the 
seated  Turk  with  a  crossbow  (No.  v),  are  also  closely  but 
not  exactly  paralleled  by  figures  appearing  on  one  or  other 
of  the  plates. 

The  elaborate  trophies  of  arms  which  form  so  important 
a  feature  of  the  ornament  of  this  stock  (Nos.  i,  iv  and  v) 
do  not  appear  to  be  taken  directly  from  Simonin  or  his 
copyists,  although  the  trophy  above  the  butt-trap  (No.  i) 
is  very  similar  to  that  which  forms  the  title-page  of  the 
original  Simonin  edition.  It  is  probable  that  the  artist  who 
engraved  the  staghorn  was  capable  of  constructing  a 
trophy  of  arms  from  the  resources  of  his  own  imagination 


No.  VI.— ENGRAVED  SHEET  OF  ORNAMENT  INTENDED  FOR  FIRE-ARMS :  SIGNED  DE  LACOLLOMBE  FECIT 
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without  adhering  strictly  to  any  particu- 
lar pattern-book. 

The  last  source  which  the  designer  of 
this  stock  drew  upon  was  a  book  of  designs 
by  De  Lacollombe,  an  engraver  and  pos- 
sibly gunsmith  whose  style  shows  clear 
evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  earlier 
designs  of  the  two  Simonins.  No.  vi  re- 
produces the  thirteenth  plate  from  his 
first  book  of  ornament,  on  which  four 
further  features  in  the  decoration  of  the 
stock  can  be  recognized.  These  are :  ( i )  t  he 
figure  of  a  winged  putto  holding  a  group  of 
scrolls  which  develop  into  a  dragon's  head 
(see  No.  iv  for  the  version  of  this  subject 
on  the  stock) ;  (2)  and  (3)  the  snail  and 
the  bird  perched  on  a  scroll,  shown  on  the 
butt  of  the  gun  in  the  engraving  (see  No.  i 
for  the  rendering  of  these  details  on  the 
stock) ;  (4)  the  ornament,  composed  of 
fine  scrollwork,  immediately  behind  the 
rear  point  of  the  lock-plate,  which  appears  in  the  same 
position  on  both  the  engraving  and  the  gun  stock  (No.  i). 
Finally,  on  the  plate  numbered  XI  in  De  Lacollombe's, 
series,  which  is  not  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
but  is  reproduced  in  Lenk  {op.  cit.,  Plate  128,  1),  is  one 
further  detail,  the  thumb-plate.  The  version  of  this  design, 
on  the  stock  differs  slightly  from  that  on  the  engraved  sheetj 
in  that  the  central  panel  is  left  empty  instead  of  being  filled 
with  a  profile  head  of  Minerva. 

These  details  derived  from  De  Lacollombe  are  the  latest 
of  the  sources  employed,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  tc 
establish  their  exact  date  in  order  to  obtain  a  terminus  am 
quo  for  the  gun  stock.  There  are  in  the  Department  of  En- J 
graving,  Illustration  and  Design  a  number  of  sheets  of  gur  j 
ornament  by  De  Lacollombe,  constituting  two  separate  I 
pattern-books.  The  second  of  these  was  published  in  173c  ( 
by  a  certain  De  Marteau,  who  describes  himself  on  the  I 
title-page  as  Eleve  de  feu  Mr.  De  Lacollombe,  under  the  titlt 
Nouveaux  Desseins  D' ' Arquebuseries,  Dessine  et  Grave  Par  Dt  I 
Lacollombe.  This  book,  published  after  the  death  of  De  I 
Lacollombe,  shows  already  a  definite  trend  away  from  the  j 
familiar  seventeenth-century  subjects  of  the  plate  repro- 
duced in  No.  vi,  in  favour  ofRe'gence  elements  of  ornament 
The  earlier  pattern-book  is  only  represented  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum  by  the  one  sheei 
illustrated,  but  it  is  from  this  earlier  bool<  1 
that  the  stockmaker  borrowed  his  detail.' J 
for  the  stock.  According  to  Lenk  (op.  cit.Jt 
p.  153),  four  sheets  altogether  of  thi^j 
earlier  book  are  known,  of  which  two  arc! 
dated  1702  and  1705  respectively.  Thi: 
would  imply  a  date  early  in  the  Eight-, 
eenth  Century  for  the  making  of  tht  i 
stock,   which   might  seem  late  for  £ 
weapon  of  this  type.  The  conservative 
nature  of  German  gunsmithing  at  thi: 
date  is,  however,  indicated  by  the  fact  tha 
the  piece  we  are  discussing  is  a  wheel 
lock,  whereas  the  French  engravings  01 
which  its  ornament  is  partly  based  an 
all  intended  for  flint-lock  fire-arms. 

Apart  from  the  interest  appertaining  t< 
the  designs  on  it,  this  piece  is  also  inter 
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will  probably  occur  to  anyone  who  contem- 
plates starting  a  collection. 

What  is  the  aim  ?  Is  it  to  form  what  must 
necessarily  become  a  very  large  collection, 
containing  examples  of  every  type  and 
variety,  irrespective  of  condition,  in  order 
ultimately  to  possess  a  complete  record  of 
the  spoon-maker's  craft?  or  merely  to  ac- 
quire a  few  good  specimens  as  part  of  a  rep- 
resentative collection  of  old  pewter?  If  the 
former,  how  are  the  spoons  to  be  kept  ?  Are 
they  to  be  openly  displayed,  or  confined  to 
the  drawers  of  a  collector's  cabinet? 

Not  all  the  objects  of  collectors'  zeal  are 
decorative,  or  even  displayable,  however 
historical  they  may  be.  Silver  spoons  of  all 
periods  are  usually  in  good  condition  for 
display,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  valu- 
able and  were  carefully  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another.  Pewter  spoons, 
however,  had  little  value  in  their  own  times, 
and  no  great  outcry  would  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  their  loss.  The  majority  of  the  early 
types  have  been  found  in  excavations,  and 
had  been  subject,  in  varying  degree,  to  cor- 
rosive or  discolouring  influences  in  the  soil, 
and  consequently  were  not  immediately 
decorative;  the  later  types,  however,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
have  frequently  come  to  light  in  old  chests 
or  forgotten  cupboards,  where  they  have 
been  better  preserved. 


M! 


R.  NORMAN 
GASK,  in  his 
fascinating  Old 
Silver  Spoons   of  England, 
tells  us  that  budding  col- 
lectors of  silver  spoons  used 
to  start   with   spoons  of 
Ipewter  and  latten  in  order 
to  gain  experience.  I  have 
myself  encountered  only 
I  two  collectors  who  com- 
jmenced  thus,  and  each  of 
them  became  so  fascinated 
jwith  this  'introductory' 
Ihobby  that  he  proceeded 
no  further. 

It  is  with  these  spoons, 
I  particularly  those  of  pew- 
Iter,  that  I  am  concerned 
1  here;  and  I  would  start  by 
raising  a  question  which 
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As  indicating  the  diversity 
of  views  upon  the  subject,  I 
would  mention  three  collec- 
tions with  which  I  was 
formerly  acquainted.  The 
first  was  housed  in  a  cabinet, 
and  was  largely  unknown 
to  all  but  its  enthusiastic 
owner.  It  formed  a  fine  his- 
torical record,  but  the 
greater  part  was  unsuitable 
for  open  display.The  second, 
containing  some  six  hundred 
specimens  in  various  states 
of  preservation,  was  exhib- 
ited in  a  series  of  glazed 
wall  cases  of  sombre  aspect, 
which  had  the  effect  of  turn- 
ing its  owner's  dining-room 
into  a  museum,  to  which 
class  of  building  alone,  in 
my  opinion,  such  an  exhi- 
bition is  appropriate.  The 
third  collection  contained 
some  two  dozen  of  the  finest 
specimens,  their  surfaces 
cleaned  and  polished,  exhib- 
ited  in  two  fine  seven- 
teenth-century oak  spoon 
racks;  the  ensemble  was 
charming  and  'old  world' 

in  the  best  sense  of  that  much-abused  term,  and  lent  added  distinction  to  an  already  beautiful  pewter  room. 

In  this  connexion  I  would  also  mention  the  strange  case  of  the  well-known  Ellis  Collection  of  silver  spoons,  dispersed 
in  1935.  It  contained  many  rare  and  early  examples,  of  which  the  majority  were  described  as  being  in  'fine,'  'very  fine,' 
'superb,'  etc.,  condition.  Yet  the  appearance  of  these  beautiful  spoons  had  been  completely  marred  by  paper  labels, 
poorly  inscribed  with  dates  and  attribution,  pasted  across  the  bowls.  The  catalogue  notes  that  these  labels  were  those 
of  the  owner;  and  that  they  were  not  affixed  by  him  for  the  purposes  of  the  sale  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  this  did  not 
take  place  until  after  his  death.  Whether  the  spoons  were  openly  displayed  or  kept  in  cabinets,  this,  surely,  is  not  the 
way  to  treat  such  lovely  things,  especially  as  several  alternative  methods  of  description  could  have  been  devised. 

Returning  to  my  subject,  not  all  of  the  excavated  spoons  are  in  such  bad  case  that  nothing  can  be  done;  many  of 
them  have  not  suffered  actual  corrosion,  but  are  merely  covered  with  a  black  coating,  or,  in  some  cases,  by  a  beautiful 
'pigeon-breast'  patina,  caused  by  chemical  action 

I  am  aware  that  to  some  collectors  cleaning  is  a  heresy,  but,  personally,  I  see  no  objection  to  it,  provided  the  proper 
specimens  are  selected;  to  one  who  knows  his  subject,  dirt  should  not  be  necessary  as  a  proof  of  age — or  genuineness. 
A  corroded  spoon  should  never  be  touched;  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  the  process  has  gone,  and  treatment  with 

an  acid  solution — the  sole 
means  of  eliminating  corroded 
areas — might  result  in  almost 
total  destruction,  or  at  least  the 
erasing  of  the  most  interesting 
features.  Nor  should  any  at- 
tempt be  made  to  remove  the 
'pigeon-breast'  patina,  which 
enhances,  rather  than  detracts 
from,  the  appearance  of  the 
spoon. 

This  leaves  the  spoons  which 
are  merely  black;  these  can  be 
treated,  in  the  bowl  and  stem 
at  least,  with  damped  pumice 
powder  carefully  rubbed  over 
the  surfaces,  and  with  plate 
polish  thereafter;  if  additional 
proof  of  age  is  really  necessary, 
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the  backs  may  be  left  un- 
cleaned. 

'Fakes'  are  not  unknown, 
but,  for  financial  reasons,  are 
not  numerous  nor  cleverly 
executed.  A  few  years  ago, 
a  collector  incautiously  let 
it  be  known  that,  to  com- 
plete his  collection,  he  re- 
quired one  spoon  only,  hav- 
ing  an  exceedingly  rare 
knop.  It  duly  appeared  and 
was  accepted  at,  of  course, 
a  stiff  price;  then  a  second 
arrived  and  doubts  began 
to  arise;  a  microscopic  ex- 
amination showed  that  a 
clever  splicing  operation 

had  been  performed  in  both  cases,  between  a  genuine  bowl 
and  a  knop  which,  by  comparison  with  genuine  examples, 
showed  a  poor  degree  of  craftsmanship.  In  this  connexion, 
at  least  three  London  museums  possess  notable  collections 
of  pewter  spoons  with  which  comparisons  may  be  made. 

To  my  mind  nothing  can  better  display  the  charm  of 
spoons  than  the  old  kitchen  spoon  rack.  Pewter  is  a  homely 
metal  and  needs  a  homely  setting,  and  these  racks,  usually 
home-made  and  of  oak,  are  completely  satisfying.  They 
must  once  have  been  quite  common,  and  seventeenth-  and 
early  eighteenth-century  examples  are  still  to  be  found. 

No  two  are  entirely  alike;  some  are  merely  for  spoons, 
others  have  troughs  for  knives,  whilst  more  elaborate 
examples  have  one  or  more  drawers  for  spices.  Age  has 
given  them  a  fine  surface,  and  the  glow  of  polished  metal 
against  them  completes  a  delightful  group.  They  are  open 
to  one  objection  only:  early  types 
of  spoon  must  be  hung  bowl  up- 
wards, otherwise  the  small  knops 
would  fall  through  the  slots;  and 
whilst,  in  certain  cases,  this  ar- 
rangement is  immaterial,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  'figure-head'  knops, 
such  as  'Apostles'  and  'Maiden- 
heads,' should  not  appear  upside 
down.  For  such,  in  my  own  col- 
lection, I  was  able  to  acquire  a 
'stand'  which,  though  of  consider- 
able age,  had  more  recently  been 
used  as  a  pipe  rack!  The  later 
spoons,  with  their  wide  terminals, 
look  well  in  the  spoon  rack  pro- 
per, for  which  types  it  was  made. 

Before  describing  the  illustra- 
tions, I  would  remark  that  the 
late  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price's  Old 
Base-metal  Spoons  (1908)  is  still  the 
standard  work  upon  the  subject, 
and  would  refer  all  who  are  inter- 
ested to  the  pages  of  this  admirable 
little  book,  merely  stating  that 
,  spoons  generally  may  be  ascribed 
to  two  main  periods,  i.e.  before 
and  after  the  mid -Seventeenth 
Century,  at  which  time  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  design  took 
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place;  fig-shaped  bowls  be- 
came oval;  round  and  hex- 
agonal stems  became  broad 
and  flat;  knops  gave  way 
to  wide  terminals,  and  cast 
decoration  appeared. 

No.  i  shows  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  more  elaborate 
oak  rack  of  late  seventeenth- 
century  date.  In  its  slots 
hang  thirteen  spoons,  of 
which  those  with  bowls  up- 
permost belong  to  the  earlier 
period  and  the  rest  to  the 
later.  Of  the  former,  Mo.  1 
is  a  Seal-knop,  c.  1570;  No. 
3  a  Baluster-knop,  c.  1550; 
No.  5  a  Melon-knop,  c.  1570; 
No.  7  a  Pumpkin-knop,  c.  1 590 ;  No.g  an  Acorn-knop,  c.  1 550 ; 
No.  11  a  Horse-hoof-knop,  c.  1600;  and  No.  13  a  Slip-top, 
the  commonest  type  of  early  spoon,  c.  1600. 

The  spoons  with  terminals  upward  are  all  known  as 
'split-ends,'  and  range  from  c.  1670  to  c  1 715.  To  two  of 
these  their  makers'  names  may  be  assigned,  No.  10  being 
by  David  Heyrick,  c.  1675,  and  No.  12  by  Edward 
Matthews,  who  joined  the  Pewterers'  Company  in  1691 
and  was  Master  in  1728. 

No.  ii  illustrates  eight  fine  'figure-knop'  spoons  in  the 
improvised  rack  already  mentioned.  No.  1  is  an  'Apostle,' 
a  type  introduced  from  the  Continent  c.  1450,  and 
fashionable  for  over  two  hundred  years;  this  example  is 
very  late,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  a  known 
maker,  Moses  Winkworth,  who  struck  his  touch  in  1673. 
The  shape  of  its  bowl  is  indicative  of  the  change  in  design 

already  referred  to.  The  hexagonal 
stem  is  surmounted  by  the  figure 
of  St.  John,  bearing  a  cup.  No.  2 
is  a  'Maidenhead,'  so  called,  we 
are  told,  after  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
' 'cum  ymaginibus  Beatae  Mariae  in  fine 
eorundem,'  as  a  set  is  described  in 
1446;  this  example  is  of  the  early 
Sixteenth  Century.  No.  3  is  a  Lion 
rampant,  rare  in  pewter,  c.  1600; 
No.  4  another  'Apostle,'  St.  Peter, 
holding  a  bunch  of  keys  in  his  left 
hand ;  this  spoon  is  at  least  a  cen- 
tury older  than  No.  1.  No.  5  is 
another  Maidenhead,  with  de- 
lightfully naive  features  beneath 
a  wimple;  this  spoon,  of  late  fif- 
teenth-century date,  has  not  been 
touched ;  to  have  cleaned  it  would 
have  destroyed  its  outstanding 
charm,  since  the  incrustation  has 
gone  deep.  No.  6,  'Chantec!,;er,' 
the  Cock,  c.  1575,  is  unique  and 
is  described  and  illustrated  in  Hil- 
ton Price;  this  is  a  typical  case  of 
a  spoon  which  was  merely  black, 
except  for  the  knop,  which  had 
pigeon-breast  colour;  the  cleaning 
of  its  bowl  and  stem  has  greatly 
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also  illustrated  in  Hilton  Price,  is  likewise  unique.  Although 
described  therein  as  a  'debased  Maidenhead,'  I  have  called 
it  the  'Alderman' ;  the  detail  of  it  in  illustration  No.  iv  shows 
male  features,  and  the  protuberances  which,  to  Mr.  Price, 
indicated  the  female  bust,  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
breasts  of  other  undoubted  Maidenheads,  but  are  more 
akin  to  padded  robes,  to  which  the  aldermanic  chain  and 
badge  add  the  final  touch  of  civic  dignity.  Period  c.  1550. 
Lastly  comes  'Lion  sejant,'  a  well-modelled  figure  rarely 
found  in  pewter,  c.  1600. 

No.  iii  shows  to  larger  scale  the  four  'Royal'  split-end 
spoons  seen  in  No.  i,  together  with,  in  the  centre,  a  later 
example.  Nos.  /  and  5  bear  busts  of  Queen  Anne,  Nos.  2 
and  4  those  of  William  and  Mary,  and  No.  3  those  of 
George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte,  much  worn  by  repeated 
polishing  throughout  the  years.  John  Vaughan,  its  maker, 
joined  the  Company  in  1753  and  was  its  Master  in  1792. 
In  viewing  Nos.  iv  and  v,  it  becomes,  perhaps,  more 
apparent  why  those  budding  silver  spoon  enthusiasts  got 
no  further  than  pewter.  In  No.  iv  appears  the  Alderman, 
and  the  Maidenhead  already  illustrated  in  No.  ii  (jVo.  2), 
but  here  enlarged  to  double  size;  whilst  No.  v 
shows  two  more  Maidenheads,  also  enlarged, 
of  which  the  sonsie  lass  mentioned  under 
No.  ii  is  to  the  left,  with  an  older,  but  equally 
jovial,  dame  to  the  right.  Can  anything  more 
intriguing  be  found  in  silver?  Whilst  still  dis- 
cussing Maidenheads,  I  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  three  shown  in  No.  vi.  Although 
individually  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  little  lady  with  the  wimple,  as  a  group 
they  are  probably  unique,  as  all  three  were 
made  by  the  same  pewterer  for  the  same 
client,  whose  touch  and  initials,  respectively, 
appear  in  No.  vii. 

Finally,  in  No.  viii,  we  have  an  example 
of  the  rarest  of  all  spoons,  in  either  pewter  or 
silver;  and  with  it  one  of  the  earliest  English 
pewter  spoons.  The  first  (left)  is  the  'Horned 
Head-dress,'  showing  the  ornate  mitre-like 
hat  affected  by  ladies  early  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century;  the  other  has  a  small  leaf-shaped 
bowl,  and  a  central  and  terminal  ball  to  the 
Stem,  which  is  formed  of  a  thin  sheet  of  pew- 
ter rolled  round  a  slender  thread  of  iron, 
introduced,  no  doubt,  as  a  stiffener.  It  is 
probably  of  fourteenth-century  date. 

The  group  in  No.  vi  are  in  the  collection  of 
Dr.  R.  Blake  Marsh,  and  the  Horned  head- 
dress spoon  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Cyril 
Mini  bin,  to  both  of  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
permission  to  illustrate  them.  The  remaining 
items  are  in  my  own  collection. 

Having  opened  with  what  is  virtually  a 
quotation  from  Mr.  Gask's  work,  in  which  he 
refers  to  latten  spoons,  I  feel  that  some  refer- 
ence to  these  would  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

By  reason  of  his  great  experience  his  re- 
marks must  be  authoritative ;  but  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  have  so  far  encountered  only  one 
collector  who  took  any  interest  in  latten 
spoons. 

Latten  is  a  metal  hardly  distinguishable 
from  brass,  and  spoons  of  nearly  all  types  were 


made  of  it.  Owing  to  their  toughness  and  resistance  to  ex- 
ternal influences  of  all  kinds,  most  of  those  which  exist  to- 
day are  well  preserved.  They  take  a  fine  polish  and  present 
a  beautiful  appearance  against  dark  oak;  and  the  presence 
of 'Touches'  adds  to  their  general  interest,  so  that  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  they  are  neglected  by  collectors. 

Latten  spoons  are  fully  dealt  with  and  illustrated  in 
Hilton  Price's  book,  and  their  Touches  are  recorded  there- 
in; and,  as  this  article  is  mainly  concerned  with  pewter 
spoons,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  enter  very  deeply  into 
the  history  of  their  latten  counterparts.  In  any  case  the 
subject  deserves  an  article  to  itself;  but  it  may  be  inferred 
that,  in  early  days  at  least,  many  latten  spoons  were  actu- 
ally made  by  pewterers. 

At  a  Court  of  the  Pewterers'  Company  in  1567/8  'it 
was  agreed  by  the  whole  Company  that  there  shoulde  Be 
no  spones  made  of  Bras  or  latten  or  any  yelow  metall 
uppon  payne  that  if  any  person  herafter  be  found  that  he 
doth  make  any  suche  spones  shall  forfeyt  and  pay  for  every 
spone  iijs.  iiijd.'  There,  for  the  time  being,  I  must  leave 
the  subject. 


S 
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AN  EXHIBITION  OF  BYZANTINE 
AND    EARLY    CHRISTIAN  ART 

IT  would  not  be  so  pertinent  to-day  to 
refer  to  the  thousand  years  of  Byzan- 
tine rule  as  the  'lost  millennium,'  as 
Stanley  Casson  did  not  so  long  ago.  or  for 
an  exhibition  of  its  art  to  be  named  a  'Dark 
Ages'  exhibition,  as  it  was  at  Worcester  in 
1937.  It  is  true  that  scholars  feel  there  is  a 
stupendous  amount  of  work  to  be  done, 
much  of  it  a  revaluation,  of  the  art  of  the 
period  that  begins  with  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  in  a.d.  323  and  closes  with  the 
dynasty  of  the  Paleologoi  and  the  Greek 
despots  of  Mistra  in  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Centuries.  Yet  the  period  has 
been  receiving  more  intense  study  in  the 
last  decade  than  ever  before,  and  private 
collectors  and  museums  have  been  show- 
ing a  consistently  growing  interest  in  this 
field.  The  founding  of  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Research  Library  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  has  provided  a  centre  for  consistent 
activity,  research  and  the  sifting  of  material. 
The  wealth  of  Byzantine  art  in  this  country 
has  been  revealed  in  the  exhibition  brought 
together  at  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art 
last  April,  when  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  of 
Baltimore  arranged  a  loan  exhibition  of 
material  from  seventy-five  collections. 
Held  in  collaboration  with  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Library  and  with  the  Department 
of  Art  and  Archaeology  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, it  formed  part  of  Princeton's  Bi- 
centennial  Celebration,  which  attracted 

a  notable  assemblage  of  scholars  for  the  Conference  on  Research  in  the 
Arts.  At  the  same  time,  the  Spring  conference  in  Byzantine  studies 
was  held  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  so  that  nothing  from  its  rich  collections 
was  taken  from  Washington  for  the  Baltimore  exhibition,  but  the 
proximity  of  the  two  cities  nullified  the  consequences  of  such  an 
omission.  Another  important  collection  not  represented  was  that  of 
the  Freer  Gallery  in  Washington,  which  is  not  permitted  by  its  rules 
to  contribute  to  exhibitions  elsewhere.  However,  a  special  exhibition 
of  its  early  Christian  and  Byzantine  objects,  including  material  not 
before  shown,  was  arranged  to  coincide  with  that  in  Baltimore.  The 
latter  exhibition  was  presented  in  the  spacious  galleries  of  the  Balti- 
more Museum  of  Art,  which  could  house  the  thousand  objects  shown 
more  easily  than  the  Walters  Gallery.  The  selection  of  works,  except 
the  coins  and  manuscripts,  was  made  by  Marvin  Chauncey  Ross  of 
the  Walters  Gallery.  Sculpture  in  stone,  wood  and  bronze,  carvings 
in  ivory,  silver,  jewellery  and  enamels,  gems,  glass,  pottery,  mosaics, 
paintings  and  illuminated  manuscripts,  textiles,  coins  and  seals  were 
shown.  The  catalogue  of  the  exhibition,  edited  by  Dorothy  Miner  of 
the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  has  given  permanent  value  to  this  event. 

Almost  all  the  objects  shown  came  from  American  collections. 
There  were,  however,  five  pieces  of  sculpture  lent  from  the  Museum 
of  Istanbul,  and  in  the  extensive  group  of  silver  objects  which,  next 
I  to  the  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  was  probably  the  largest  ever 
,  brought  together,  there  was  a  late  Byzantine  drinking-vessel  lent  by 
'  Professor  Louis  C.  G.  Clarke,  of  Cambridge  University,  England, 
which  was  seen  in  the  Greek  War  Relief  Exhibitions  in  London  and 
'  Edinburgh.  The  period  of  the  latter,  about  the  year  1000,  makes  it 


MADONNA  A  .YD  CHILD 
RELIEF,  STAINED  DARK 


interesting  as  an  example  from  the  end 
of  the  empire's  second  'golden  age,'  in  the 
Macedonian  Dynasty,  a  century  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Crusaders.  The  majority  of 
the  silver  work  was  of  the  Fourth.  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Centuries  and  included  the  Walters 
Gallery's  liturgical  silver  treasure  from 
Hamah.  in  Syria,  found  in  1910;  a  silver 
dish  from  the  seventh-century  'Cyprus 
Treasure,'  formerly  in  the  Morgan  Collec- 
tion and  lent  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art ;  the  Antioch  treasure,  which  included 
the  famous  Antioch  chalice,  belonging  to 
Fahim  Kouchakji.  seen  in  Europe  in  the 
Byzantine  exhibition  in  Paris  in  1 93 1 .  and 
the  period  of  which  has  been  widely  dis- 
cussed. The  elaborately  pierced  outer  cup 
of  the  chalice  includes  figures  of  Christ  and 
twelve  seated  figures,  the  four  Evangelists 
and  six  saints,  worked  within  an  intricate 
grape-vine  motif. 

Bronzes  formed  a  particularly  interesting 
group,  as  Byzantine  bronze  work  has  been 
little  studied,  although  the  traditions  of 
Greek  bronze  casting  lasted  much  longer 
than  is  generally  realized.  Nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  examples  represented  Egyp- 
tian, Roman,  Coptic  and  Byzantine  work 
from  the  beginning  of  our  era  to  the  Twelfth 
Century. 

Ivories  displayed  a  preponderance  of 
carvings  in  the  superb  linear  style  of  the 
Tenth.  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Centuries, 
but  among  the  early  pieces  was  the  very 
remarkable  ninth-century  Madonna  of  the 
Walters  Gallery  (illustrated)  from  Syria  or 
Egypt,  which  was  in  the  M.  Boy  sale  in  Paris  in  1905.  It  shows  the 
Madonna  enthroned  between  angels,  holding  the  Child  to  her  cheek, 
a  motif  interesting  to  find  in  its  primitive  source,  since  it  is  one  which 
the  Italian  painters  of  the  trecento  repeated  with  so  much  charm. 

Enamels  and  ceramics  were  in  the  minority,  but  the  manuscript 
section  was  important  both  in  range  and  in  quality.  This  included 
the  ninth-  and  twelfth-century  Gospels  from  the  Garrett  Collection 
at  Princeton  University,  notable  for  their  early  miniatures  of  Syrian 
origin  showing  Christ,  the  Virgin,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke  and  St.  John, 
portrayed  frontally  under  arches. 

Illustrated  here  is  the  famous  "Rubens  Vase'  of  the  Walters  Collec- 
tion, a  priceless  example  of  gem  carving  in  a  single  mass  ol  agate  of 
honey  colour,  carved  in  parts  of  the  design  to  porcelain  fineness.  It 
has  a  long  history,  and  much  has  been  published  regarding  it  in  the 
last  sixty  years,  as  it  has  at  various  times  been  assigned  to  the  Classic 
period,  to  the  Renaissance,  and  to  a  more  recent  neo-Classic  expres- 
sion. It  has  remained  for  Mr.  Ross  to  offer  excellent  reasons  for  assign- 
ing it  to  a  date  in  the  Fourth  Century,  writing  in  the  Journal  if  the 
Walters  Art  Gallery,  No.  VI,  1943.  The  exhibition  was  t  e  first 
occasion  on  which  it  was  exhibited  in  its  rightful  milieu.  The  uainter 
Rubens,  who  was  once  its  owner,  and  a  student  of  gems,  considered  it 
an  antique  piece,  but  when  it  reappeared  in  the  early  Nineteenth 
Century  the  assumption  gained  credence  that  it  was  of  the  Renais- 
sance period,  or  possibly  a  late  Classic  work.  Of  its  grape-leaf  design, 
Mi.  Ross  finds  archetypes  in  such  works  as  a  silver  cup  from  Bosco- 
reale,  made  before  a.d.  79,  now  in  the  Louvre,  and  in  the  late  Roman 
Waddesdou  Vase  of  the  British  Museum.  That  carved  agate  vases 
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THE  RUBENS  VASE  :  HONEY-COLOURED  AGATE.  CARVED  WITH  VINE  LEAVES  :  AT  EITHER  SHOULDER  A  SATYR'S  HEAD  :  BYZANTINE  :  CIRCA  A.D. 


were  not  unknown  at  a  later  period,  although  actual  examples  are 
not  known  to  exist  to-day,  he  finds  in  the  records  of  the  Orsini  agates 
from  the  tomb  of  the  Empress  Maria,  wife  of  Honorius,  who  ruled 
from  a.d.  395  to  423.  Their  present  location  is  unknown,  if  they  exist 
at  all,  but  a  rough  drawing  of  them  after  de  Rossi  proves  that  agate 
vases  with  a  vine-leaf  decoration  were  made  about  the  year  400. 

The  history  of  the  Rubens  Vase  before  it  turned  up  at  the  Foire  St. 
Germaine  in  1619,  where  Rubens  acquired  it  for  two  thousand  gold 
scudi  (known  from  letters  published  by  Max  Rooses).  is  not  recorded, 
but  Mr.  Ross  has  discovered  in  the  inventory  of  the  royal  possessions 
at  Fontainebleau  in  1560  (No.  250)  a  tasse  de  cacydoyne  taille'e  d'ung  grant 
feuillaige  antkque  which  may  refer  to  it,  and  inventories  of  the  posses- 
sions of  Louis  de  France,  Duke  of  Anjou,  compiled  between  1360  and 
1368  and  again  in  1379-80,  describe  a  carved  antique  cup  that  agrees 
closely  with  a  description  of  the  vase.  During  his  ownership.  Rubens 
made  a  drawing  which  identifies  it  unmistakably,  as  seen  in  an  en- 
graving in  the  Berlin  Print  Room.  While  in  his  possession  it  was  of 
great  interest  to  his  friend,  Nicolas-Claude  Fabri  de  Peiresc,  the 
antiquary,  and  enters  into  their  correspondence,  as  given  by  Rooses. 
Rubens  .dso  made  a  cast  of  it,  and  writes  of  his  difficulty  in  doing  so 
because  of  the  deep  under-cutting.  The  vase  was  lost  when  Rubens 
-><  nt  it  in  ic  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  it  is  not  known  where  it  spent 
tlic  inter \  ning  years  until  it  turned  up  in  the  collection  of  William 
Be<  ktnrd  <>i  Font  hill  and  Lansdown  Tower.  That  he  acquired  it  in  an 
unnamed  sale  at  Christie's  is  inferred  from  a  passage  in  J.  Britton's 
Graphical  and  Literary  Illustrations  of  Fonthill  Abbey  (1823),  where  it  is 
hot  i  inly  described,  but  illustrated  on  the  title-page.  If  the  sale  cata- 
logue to  which  Britton  refers  can  be  located,  another  bit  of  its  history 
may  be  pieced  together.  Later  owned  by  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  it 
was  acquired  by  S.  Wertheimer,  and  was  subsequently  in  the 
Morrison  Collection  before  being  acquired  by  Sir  Francis  Cook  in 
1898.  It  was  lent  from  the  Cook  Collection  to  the  exhibition  of 
Ancient  Greek  Art  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1904.  Henry 
Walters  acquired  it  in  1925  at  the  sale  of  Sir  Francis  Cook's  collection 
of  gem  carvings,  and  the  vase  remained  in  the  collection  of  his  widow. 
When  Mrs.  Walters'  collection  was  sold  at  auction  in  New  York  in 
1941,  the  Walters  Gallery  took  the  opportunity  to  acquire  it.  Upon 
examination  of  the  proportions,  style  and  treatment  of  the  'jewel,'  as 
Rubens  named  it,  Mr.  Ross  finds  that  although  undoubtedly  Classic 
in  feeling  and  design,  with  its  satyr  heads  among  vine  leaves,  its  lack  of 


symmetry  and  its  high  relief  are  entirely  at  variance  with  the  style 
and  feeling  of  the  Renaissance.  It  has  at  the  same  time  nothing  in 
common  with  the  discipline  of  the  pure  Greco-Roman  style.  In 
assigning  it  to  the  Fourth  Century  he  suggests  that  'the  Rubens  Vase 
is  a  product  of  that  important  period  in  the  history  of  art  when  Roman 
tradition  had  not  lost  its  force,  but  when  also  the  new  mediaeval 
Byzantine  style  was  forming — a  moment  when  we  would  expect  that 
gem  carving,  so  beloved  of  the  ancients,  was  still  practised,  and  when 
paganism  had  not  yet  been  completely  forgotten.'  Mr.  Ross  points  tc 
an  impressive  number  of  similar  design  motifs  in  late  Classic  and 
Byzantine  art  to  substantiate  his  attribution. 


TRINITY  CHURCH  PLATE 

THE  tall,  cylindrical  silver  flagons  by  Francis  Garthorne  of  Lon 
don,  1 709-10,  here  illustrated,  are  part  of  the  historic  Communion 
service  presented  to  Trinity  Church  by  Queen  Anne,  which  formed 
part  of  the  exhibition  last  summer  at  the  New- York  Historical  Society 
commemorating  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  the  charter  of  Trinity  Church  by  William  III  in  1697 
Silver,  historic  portraits,  manuscripts,  altar  furnishings,  flags,  and 
pictures  of  Trinity  Church  and  its  chapels  were  shown.  The  charter, 
which  was  never  exhibited  publicly  before,  was  signed  by  Governor 
Benjamin  Fletcher  on  May  6th,  1697,  and  bears  a  portrait  miniature 
of  the  king  in  a  medallion  in  the  foliated  initial  G,  for  Gulielmus,  with 
which  the  text  begins.  The  charter  specified  that  Trinity  should  be 
'the  Sole  and  only  Parish  ...  in  (the)  .  .  .  City  of  New- York,'  and  so  it 
remained  until  1799;  other  churches,  such  as  St.  Paul's  and  St. 
George's,  began  their  existence  as  chapels  of  Trinity,  while  the  church 
of  St.  Marks-in-the-Bouwerie  was  the  first  Episcopal  church  in  New 
York  to  be  established  independently.  The  constitution  and  statutes 
of  Trinity  were  modelled  on  those  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  in  London. 

The  opportunity  to  see  the  Trinity  Church  plate  was  of  great 
interest,  the  occasion  being  similar  to  the  exhibition  of  the  much 
larger  group  of  plate  from  the  City  churches  of  London  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  on  which  Mr.  Cyril  G.  E.  Bunt  commented  in 
The  Connoisseur  last  March.  The  earliest  piece  belonging  to  Trinity- 
is  a  baptismal  basin  dated  1684.  The  Garthorne  flagons  seen  here, 
with  the  date  letter  for  1709-10,  are  almost  a  century  later  than  the 
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flagon  illustrated  in  the  March  issue  (page  54),  which  originally  be- 
longed to  St.  Andrews  by  the  Wardrobe,  and  was  made  in  1618-19. 
The  Elizabethan  and  early  Jacobean  cylindrical  tankard  used  on 
ceremonial  occasions  in  general  became  the  accepted  form  for  church 
use  for  a  long  period,  with  only  minor  changes  in  design.  Thus  the 
moulded  foot  grew  wider,  and  the  top  of  the  domed  cover  was  gradu- 
ally flattened  and  the  finial  omitted,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Gar- 
thorne  flagons. 

There  are  many  examples  of  church  silver  presented  by  Queen 
Anne  to  American  churches,  but  the  most  important  Communion 
service  is  that  belonging  to  Trinity,  which  originally  consisted  of  nine 
pieces.  Seven  of  the  nine  pieces  remain,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  chalices 
with  their  paten  covers,  the  pair  of  flagons  illustrated  and  an  alms 
basin.  All  are  engraved  with  the  cypher  and  arms  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  were  made  by  Francis  Garthorne,  who  in  all  probability  made 
some  earlier  silver  belonging  to  the  church,  a  chalice,  paten,  flagon 
and  alms  basin  given  by  William  and  Mary  in  1694—5.  Francis  Gar- 
thorne is  known  as  the  maker  of  personal  silver  for  William  III. 

In  1 704,  as  the  Trinity  Vestry  Records  show,  an  effort  was  begun 
'to  procure  the  Plate  and  furniture  given  by  her  Maty  to  Trinity 
Church,'  and  on  April  6th,  1708,  the  Reverend  William  Vesey,  the 
first  rector,  read  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  London  regarding  the 
Communion  plate  and  furniture  for  the  Church,  'desiring  the  Church 
to  appoint  their  Sollicitor  for  getting  the  same.  .  .  .'  As  their  London 
representative,  Colonel  Lodwick  was  appointed,  and  the  Church 
Wardens  were  'to  remit  a  bill  of  Thirty  pounds  Sterling  to  him  to  be 
Imploy'd  for  this  service  &  buying  of  two  serplices  and  two  Common 
Prayer  Books  for  Trinity  Church.'  A  year  later  the  Communion  ser- 
vice had  still  not  been  received,  and  a  plea  was  addressed  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (June  24th,  1709)  stating  the  need  of  candle- 
sticks and  plate,  books  and  vestments,  which  'have  been  design'd  for 


PAIR  OF  FLAGONS  FROM  COMMUNION  SERVICE  PRESENTED  BY  QUEEN  ANNE 
TO  TRINITY  CHURCH,  NEW  YORK  :  MADE  BY  FRANCIS  GARTHORNE,  1709-10 


us  by  the  late  King  William  &  since  by  Her  present  Maty,  but  by 
what  ill  fate  or  accident  we  know  not,  the  warrants  have  been  mislaid 
and  we  are  still  without  them.'  Finally  the  service  was  brought  over 
by  Governor  William  Hunter  on  his  arrival  in  1710,  and  the  vestry 
voted :  'We  are  given  to  understand  that  .  .  .  your  Excellency  brings 
along  with  you  to  this  province  from  Her  Most  Sacred  Majesty  as  her 
Royal  and  particular  gift  to  our  Church  of  a  most  noble  set  of  Plate 
for  our  Communion  Table.  .  .  .' 

Gifts  to  Trinity  from  royal  and  noble  personages  in  England  con- 
tinued to  be  made  until  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Among  them  are 
two  flagons,  two  alms  basins,  a  chalice  and  paten  by  Mordecai  Fox 
and  Thomas  Heming  which  were  presented  by  George  III  shortly 
after  his  accession. 

There  have  been  three  Trinity  Church  buildings  on  the  same  site  on 
Broadway  at  the  head  of  Wall  Street,  now  in  the  centre  of  New  York's 
financial  district.  The  first  edifice  was  lost  in  the  fire  of  1776.  The 
second  was  taken  down  in  1839,  and  after  three  years  the  'new' 
Trinity,  the  present  building  designed  by  Richard  Upjohn,  was  com- 
pleted in  1842. 


EXHIBITION  OF  BALTIMORE  FURNITURE,  1760-1810 


MAHOGANY  CHAIR  WITH  SHIELD  BACK  COMBINING  MOTIFS  FROM  SHERA- 
TON'S DRAWING  BOOK  :  SHOWN  AT  THE  BALTIMORE  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


OF  the  regional  schools  of  American  cabinet-making,  that  of 
Baltimore  and  its  vicinity  has  for  a  long  time  been  widely 
appreciated  for  its  distinction,  without  much  progress  being  made  in 
the  identification  of  individual  cabinet-makers.  Baltimore  furniture 
has  a  character  of  its  own,  being  markedly  graceful  and  making  use  of 
inlay  and  painted  decoration  to  a  degree  not  found  on  Boston  or  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  pieces.  Examples  have  been  so  consistently 
sought  for  museum  and  private  collections  elsewhere  that  much  of  it 
has  disappeared  from  Maryland.  Many  pieces  have  remained  there, 
however,  having  descended  in  the  families  for  whom  they  were  made, 
where  they  had  been  regarded  with  sentiment  and  respect  rather  than 
with  the  dispassionate  appraisal  of  their  relation  to  the  craft  of  the 
American  cabinet-maker. 

The  inspiring  example  of  the  late  Edgar  Miller  of  Baltimore,  oithor 
of  American  Antique  Furniture,  undoubtedly  did  much  to  further  the 
study  of  Baltimore  furniture.  Dr.  J.  Hall  Pleasants  has  been  an  in- 
defatigable investigator  of  many  aspects  of  Maryland  history  relating 
to  the  development  of  its  arts.  There  has  been  growing  a  general 
interest  in  the  background  of  Maryland  social  life  in  the  late  Eighteenth 
and  arly  Nineteenth  Centuries,  when  the  new  city  of  Baltimore  was 
making  t  apid  progress  towards  prosperity.  This  has  taken  formrecently 
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in  an  exhibition  of  Baltimore  furniture  of  the  period  1760  to  18 10, 
held  last  spring  at  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  the  first  of  its  kind  to 
be  held  anywhere.  Nearly  a  hundred  pieces  of  f  urniture  were  brought 
hither  from  museums  and  private  collections,  including  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  the  Garvan  Collection  at  Yale  University,  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Society,  the  collections  of  Henry  F.  duPont,  Mrs. 
Miles  White,  the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Breckinridge  Long,  and  from  descen- 
dants of  the  original  owners.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  pieces  were  still  in  the  possession  of  families  for  whom  they 
were  originally  made.  The  event  has  been  given  extended  usefulness 
through  the  publication  of  an  excellent  catalogue  illustrating  all  the 
pieces  shown. 

With  some  two  hundred  cabinet-makers  listed  as  working  in  Balti- 
more and  Annapolis,  it  has  been  baffling  that  only  two  firms  are 
definitely  known  through  documented  pieces,  and  a  third  possibly 
indicated.  Pieces  in  the  exhibition  bearing  the  label  of  John  Shaw  of 
Annapolis  included  the  handsome  sideboard  made  for  the  Randall 
family  of  Annapolis,  which  belongs  to  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art. 
A  secretary  with  the  label  of  Stitcher  &  Clemmens  of  Baltimore,  lent 
by  Mrs.  Wilbur  W.  Hubbard,  identifies  the  only  Baltimore  firm  repre- 
sented by  a  labelled  piece.  It  is  pertinent  that  the  label  states:  'they 
have  St.  Domingo  mahogany  of  the  best  quality  for  sale,'  and  speci- 
fies, 'orders  from  the  city  or  country  attended  to  with  punctuality.' 
This  covers  two  aspects  of  Baltimore  furniture  making,  the  preference 
for  finely  patterned  veneers,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  give 
special  attention  to  commissions  from  owners  of  near-by  country 


LADY'S  WRITING-DESK,  MAHOGANY  &  SATINWOOD,  WITH  PAINTED  GLASS 
PANELS,  FROM  SHERATON'S  DRAWING  BOOK  :  LENT  TO  BALTIMORE  MUSEUM 


seats.  A  third  instance  in  which  a  maker  is  very  probably  known  is 
afforded  by  the  well-known  set  of  thirteen  pieces  of  painted  furniture 
made  for  John  H.  Morris  of  Clearmont.  This  set,  decorated  with 
attractive  painted  medallions  showing  views  of  Maryland  country 
houses,  all  but  two  of  which  are  no  longer  standing,  is  assigned  in 
family  records  to  'Findlay,'  which  probably  refers  to  John  and  Hugh 
Findlay  of  Baltimore,  working  about  1806. 

With  these  three  exceptions  the  origin  of  Baltimore  furniture  is 
hidden  under  mystifying  anonymity,  although  it  is  hoped  that  the 
recent  event  may  stimulate  an  examination  of  family  records  for  bills' 
of  sale  and  other  documents,  also  the  discovery  of  labelled  pie<  es  nol 
yet  recorded. 

Baltimore  experienced  a  phenomenal  growth  in  the  late  Eighteenth 
Century,  because  of  her  prosperity  as  a  port,  rivalling  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Salem  and  Boston  as  an  important  centre  of  the  shipping 
industry.  Her  merchantmen,  many  of  them  built  there,  brought  back 
fine  woods  from  the  West  Indies  and  Africa,  and  carried  Baltimore 
wares  to  a  market  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Many  English-trained 
craftsmen  who  were  emigrating  to  America  at  the  end  of  the  century 
were  attracted  to  Baltimore  because  of  its  growing  wealth,  and  the 
consequent  building  of  fine  homes  with  a  demand  for  new  furnishings. 
This  may  account  for  the  close  similarity  of  Baltimore  furniture  to 
English  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  examples.  Often  the  likeness  is  m> 
close  that  only  the  presence  of  the  secondary  woods  used  in  construc- 
tion, such  as  poplar  and  cedar,  or  Anne  Arundel  pine  (yellow  pine), 
make  it  untenable  to  assert  an  English  origin.  A  number  of  instances 
are  found  in  which  the  plates  of  Sheraton's  Drawing  Book  and  Cabitm 
Dictionary  have  been  used,  although  the  basic  lines  of  Baltimore 
furniture  are  those  of  Hepplewhite.  A  fusion  of  the  two  styles  is 
characteristic.  There  is  a  fondness  for  decorative  painted  glass  panels 
with  Classical  figure  designs;  inlay  of  exotic  woods;  ovals  of  crotch 
mahogany  outlined  with  crossbanding  in  zebra  or  satinwood;  a 
tapering  leg,  with  a  sharper  slant  on  the  inside  of  the  leg;  inlay  or 
carving  of  a  pendent  husk  design  (the  'bell-flower')  which  was  used, 
it  is  true,  in  other  places  than  Baltimore,  but  there  given  a  disim<  1 iv<- 
form  with  sharply  defined  petals,  either  three  or  five  in  number, 
burned  at  the  edges  with  hot  sand,  and  in  proportion  very  narrow  in 
relation  to  the  length.  The  central  petal  is  in  some  cases  seven  times! 
as  long  as  the  flower  is  wide,  when  this  is  the  lowest  member  of  the 
chain.  As  in  England,  the  saddle  seat  was  popular  on  chairs,  and  slip 
seats  are  not  common.  Most  Baltimore  chairs  are  upholstered  over  the 
seat  rail,  many  of  them  half-way  over,  and  the  rest  of  the  rail  is  treated 
ornamentally,  with  veneer  and  inlay.  Not  only  is  the  oval  line  a 
favourite  decorative  motif  on  the  fronts  of  sideboards  and  secretaries, 
but  it  was  favoured  structurally,  as  in  the  oval  sewing-table,  which 
was  virtually  a  speciality  with  Baltimore  makers.  Inlaid  ovals  outlined 
with  crossbanding  of  a  lighter  wood  and  set  in  mitred  panels  are  fre- 
quently seen;  also  a  dark  oval  inlay  within  a  light  oval,  the  latter 
being  cut  out  at  the  corners,  when  combined  with  other  features,  is 
taken  as  an  indication  of  probable  Baltimore  origin. 

Included  in  the  exhibition  was  the  lady's  writing-desk  illustrated, 
lent  by  Miss  Ethel  Knight  of  Baltimore,  which  originally  belonged  to 
Samuel  Ringgold,  1 770-1845,  of  Pleasant  Hill,  near  Chestertown, 
Maryland.  The  painted  glass  panels  of  Temperance  and  Justice,  at  the! 
sides,  and  the  Diana  and  Endymion  in  the  centre,  are  taken  from 
Sheraton's  Drawing  Book,  and  the  same  panel  designs  are  found  in 
other  instances,  as  on  the  Metropolitan  Museum's  desk  from  Mount 
Mill.  The  latter  is  structurally  indebted  to  Sheraton's  plates  as  well. 
It  was  for  generations  in  the  possession  of  the  Harris  family  at  Mount 
Mill,  later  called  Bloomingdale,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  A 
lady's  dressing-table,  lent  by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  is  de- 
rived from  Sheraton's  plate,  A  Lady's  Combined  Dressing  Table,  and  has 
an  upper  portion  in  three  sections,  the  whole  being  of  mahogany  and 
satinwood,  inlaid  and  painted. 

The  shield-back  on  the  Sheraton  chair  illustrated,  which  was  owned 
originally  by  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  combined  motifs  from 
two  of  Sheraton's  plates.  The  carving  is  of  fine  quality,  and  the  swell- 
front  seat  with  upholstery  half-covering  the  rail  is  the  typical  Baltimore 
treatment  already  mentioned.  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  adopted 
this  form  of  his  name  to  distinguish  himself  from  another  member  of 
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his  family  at  the  time  he  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  of  which  he  lived  to  be  the 
last  'Signer.'  He  helped  to  usher  in  the  new  age  of  nine- 
teenth-century expansion  by  laying  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  on  July  4th,  1828.  His  resi- 
dence, Homewood,  still  stands,  and  is  one  of  the  subjects  of 
the  views  on  the  painted  set  made  for  John  Morris.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  pieces  identified  from  the  set  to 
which  the  Carroll  chair  belongs,  including  card-tables 
with  folding  tops  and  graceful,  tapering  carved  legs. 


A  DISCOVERY  IN  NEW  YORK  SILVER 

THE  largest  silver  tray  by  a  New  York  maker  has  re- 
cently come  to  light  in  the  example  illustrated,  which 
was  made  by  William  Grigg  and  originally  owned  by 
Matthew  Clarkson,  1758— 1825,  Revolutionary  soldier, 
politician,  bank  president  and  philanthropist.  William 
Grigg,  who  became  a  Freeman  of  the  City  of  New  York 
in  1765,  worked  in  Albany  from  1770  to  1778,  and  re- 
turned to  New  York  to  establish  a  shop  at  Maiden  Lane 
and  William  Street.  He  is  listed  as  a  'merchant'  in  the 
city  directory  of  1 796,  and  died  in  1 797.  The  tray  is  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  the  same  as  the  tray  by  William  Heath 
with  the  Schuyler  arms  in  the  Museum  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  but  is  heavier,  weighing  52  oz.,  while  the 
Heath  tray  weighs  45  oz.  8  dwt.  It  is  similar  in  design  to 
the  Heath  tray,  both  having  the  shaped  edge  with  outer 
rim  of  gadrooning,  and  an  inner  raised  portion  of  cut-card 
type  of  decoration.  The  finely  cast  claw-and-ball  foot  of 
the  Grigg  tray  is  exceptional,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  de- 
tail illustrated,  while  the  engraving  of  the  mantling  for 
the  Clarkson  arms  and  crest  is  an  early  example  of  bright- 
cut  type  on  a  New  York  piece,  and  is  possibly  a  few  years  later  than 
the  tray  itself,  although  this  is  mere  conjecture.  The  tray  might  be 
dated  as  early  as  1770,  possibly  just  before  the  maker  moved  to 
Albany,  but  in  that  case  it  must  have  been  made  for  Matthew  Clark- 
son's  father,  David,  since  the  former  was  born  in  1758  and  would 
scarcely  have  been  the  owner  of  such  a  tray  at  so  tender  an  age. 
Family  tradition  states,  however,  that  Matthew  Clarkson  was  the 
owner.  An  occasion  for  the  execution  of  so  handsome  a  piece  might 
have  been  his  first  marriage,  May  24th,  1785,  to  Mary  Rutherfurd. 

Matthew  Clarkson  was  the  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  family  in 
America,  also  named  Matthew  Clarkson,  and  Secretary  of  the  Pro- 
vince from  1689  to  1702.  The  younger  Matthew  was  a  member  of 
Colonel  Josiah  Smith's  Regiment  of  Minute  Men  on  Long  Island  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution;  was  present  in  1777  at  Fort  Edward; 
in  1779  was  aide  to  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  and  was  with  him  at 
Yorktown.  Later,  when  Lincoln  was  Secretary  of  War,  Clarkson  was 
his  assistant.  He  held  many  public  offices,  being  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York;  U.S.  Marshal,  179 1-2;  in  the 
State  Senate,  1794-5;  President  of  New  York  Hospital,  1799;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  New  York,  1824-5.  He  made  use  of  his  wealth  in 
many  philanthropic  endeavours  of  the  early  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
became  so  well  known  in  this  respect  that  his  political  rival,  DeWitt 
Clinton,  said  of  him  that  to  launch  any  new  public  undertaking  in  this 
field  it  was  necessary  first  to  have  the  support  of  Matthew  Clarkson. 
It  is  of  interest  to  find  that  this  personal  memento  of  so  distinguished 
a  figure  in  New  York  life  has  been  unknown  to  students  of  American 
silver.  It  has  just  been  acquired  from  a  descendant  by  James  Graham 
&  Sons,  but  doubtless  will  have  found  its  way  to  a  public  collection. 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  A  FIGURE 
OF    ST.    PETER    FROM  CLUNY 

THE  limestone  sculpture  of  St.  Peter  bearing  his  keys  over  his 
right  shoulder,  which  has  been  in  the  Museum  of  Art  of  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  at  Providence  since  1920,  has  never 


WILLIAM  GRIGG  OF  NEW  YORK.  FREEMAN  1765  :  DIAMETER  15  INCHES 
2  OUNCES  :   LARGEST  NEW  YORK  TRAY  KNOWN   :  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 


been  satisfactorily  identified  until  now,  although  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Dr.  Raimond  Van  Marie  to  associate  it  with  the  sculpture 
of  the  Saint  Croix  Church  at  La  Charite-sur-Loire.  It  has  remained 
for  the  results  of  the  excavations  at  the  Rue  de  L'Abbatiale  at  Cluny, 
undertaken  by  the  Mediaeval  Academy  of  America  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Kenneth  John  Conant  of  Harvard  University,  to  make  its 
origin  clear.  Fragments  of  sculpture  from  the  western  portal,  now  in  the 
Musee  Ochier  at  Cluny,  have  disclosed  characteristics  of  a  'portal 
school'  of  sculpture  at  the  great  Burgundian  abbey  in  the  early 
Twelfth  Century.  Using  this  material  as  the  basis  of  study,  Helen 
Kleinschmidt  has  proved  that  the  St.  Peter,  so  long  in  the  Museum  in 
Providence,  came  from  the  northern  spandrel  of  the  great  western 
portal.  Miss  Kleinschmidt's  conclusions  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
Studies  of  the  Museum  of  Art  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  a 
new  publication  of  the  year  1947,  edited  by  Heinrich  Schwarz,  which 
has  just  been  received.  Miss  Kleinschmidt  has  further  proved  that  a 
twelfth-century  eagle  in  the  Louvre  came  from  the  Cluny  portal,  and 
she  has  also  been  able  to  reconstitute  some  of  the  figures  from  the 
fragments  uncovered.  The  full  results  of  her  studies  will  be  contained 
in  a  publication  on  the  Cluny  portal  and  its  polychromy  which  is  in 
preparation,  as  the  result  of 
her  work  as  Research  Assis- 
tant in  Archaeology  of  the 
Mediaeval  Academy  of  Ameri- 
ca. In  the  meantime  a  discus- 
sion by  her  of  the  Cluny  St. 
Peter  forms  an  interesting  and 
important  section  of  the  Studies. 
She  has  traced  the  St.  Peter  to 
the  hand  of  a  recognized 
sculptor  of  decorative  power, 
although  not  so  distinguished 
as  the  creator  of  the  tympan- 
um, with  its  Christ  in  Majesty. 

The  St.  Peter  she  considers  the  detail  :  claw-and-BALL  foot  on 
outstancui  ig  work  of  asubord-        the  above  tray  by  william  grigg 
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-1  VI  II  K  MM!  STONE  I  ROM  WESTERN  PORTAL  OF  THE  Bl'KGUNDIAN 
ABBEY  OF  CLUNY  :  EARLY  XII  CENT.  :  RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 

inate  artist  in  the  atelier  of  portal  artists  working  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  Twelfth  Century.  From  engravings  of  the  Cluny  portal  published 
by  N.  X.  Willemin  in  his  Monuments  frangais  ine'dits pour  servir  a  VHistoire 
des  Arts,  Paris,  1806-39,  an<^  m  Alexandre  Lenoir's  Monuments  des  arts 
libe'raux,  mdcaniques  et  industriels  de  la  France  (1840),  it  is  possible  to  iden- 
tify the  original  position  of  the  St.  Peter,  as  a  seated  figure;  one  of  four 
Apostles  in  the  spandrels  of  the  great  western  portal,  above  the  seated 
figure  of 'Christ  Enthroned.  The  engravings,  one  by  Le  Maitre,  one  anony- 
mous, are  to  be  traced  to  a  lost  sketch  by  the  painter  J.  F.  Garnerey. 
Garncrey  must  have  seen  the  great  portal  before  it  was  so  cruelly 
mutilated  in  1810,  when  charges  of  gunpowder  were  set  off  in  holes 
drilled  for  the  purpose.  The  position  of  the  St.  Peter,  which  must  have 
been  about  forty-five  feet  above  the  ground,  was  a  protection  to  it, 
for  it  fell  on  top  of  the  other  fragments  and  did  not  suffer  so  much  dis- 
memberment that  a  half-figure  could  not  be  reconstituted.  This  doubt- 
less occurred  shortly  after  the  destruction,  while  the  less  usable  frag- 
ments were  not  carried  away  from  the  site  and  have  yielded  a  rich 
find  for  the  recent  excavators.  Its  history  in  the  interim  is  not  known, 
but  such  a  figure  would  probably  have  been  preserved  near  by  until 
such  time  as  it  attracted  the  attention  of  a  collector,  possibly  in  the 
later  Nineteenth  Century  when  French  scholars  became  interested  in 
their  architectural  monuments. 

The  Studies  also  contains  an  article  on  a  Tournay  tapestry,  recently 


acquired  by  the  Museum,  which  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Phyllis  Ackerman. 
This  is  a  grande  verdure  with  animals,  of  the  type  called  brodebloom  in 
the  inventory  of  Henry  VIII,  who  had  a  number  of  this  kind.  The 
design  is  to  be  traced  to  an  Indian  source,  writes  Dr.  Ackerman, 
which  in  its  turn  has  a  Syrian  origin,  and  in  its  European  form  is  the 
result  of  sixteenth-century  trade  between  India  and  the  West.  It 
throws  further  light  on  the  trade  between  Syria  and  India  between  the 
Tenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries,  when  India  sent  her  printed  cottons 
to  the  Near  East  and,  to  make  them  more  attractive  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, imitated  Syrian  designs  from  Syrian  silks.  Having  taken  form  in 
Indian  kalemkars,  the  fantastic  foliage,  birds  and  animals  became  the 
subject  of  a  class  of  Gothic  tapestries  dominated  by  the  Indian  fashion, 
after  the  Portuguese  brought  back  in  their  ships  Indian  textiles  to  the 
Western  market. 

In  another  article  in  the  Studies,  Richard  Offner  calls  attention  to  a 
neglected  little  panel  in  the  Museum's  collection,  a  Taking  of  St.  Peter 
by  Jacopo  di  Cione,  and  traces  it  to  its  original  location,  the  predella 
of  the  great  altar-piece  showing  in  the  centre  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
which  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London,  and  was  originally 
the  high  altar  of  S.  Pier  Maggiore  in  Florence. 

STEPHEN  GIRARD'S  SILVER 

THE  extent  of  the  personal  silver  belonging  to  Stephen  Girard  of 
Philadelphia,  1 750-1821,  which  for  the  first  time  left  Girard 
College  so  that  it  might  be  exhibited  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art  recently,  came  as  something  of  a  surprise.  The  enigmatic  Girard, 
whose  character  evinced  such  strange  contrasts  of  parsimony  and 
generosity,  has  never  appeared  as  one  who  had  any  regard  for  the 
refinements  or  luxuries  which  his  great  wealth  might  easily  have 
secured  for  him.  Perhaps  it  was  the  banker  in  him  that  kindled  his 
appreciation  for  silver  plate,  but,  whatever  the  cause,  he  acquired 
many  pieces  of  fine  English,  French  and  American  silver,  covering  the 
period  from  about  1770  to  the  early  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
There  were  over  forty  examples  in  the  exhibition  exclusive  of  the 
flatware.  The  simplicity  of  his  habits  and  dress,  his  working  as  a 
farmer  on  his  own  land,  his  shabby  carriage,  his  appearance  of  being 
a  rough  old  sailor,  which  he  came  by  rightfully  from  his  many  years  at 
sea,  belie  the  possession  of  such  aristocratic  silver  as  the  beautiful  little 
teapot  and  sugar  bowl  made  for  him  by  John  LeTelier  of  Philadel- 
phia about  1770. 

Stephen  Girard  was  born  in  France  and  came  as  a  cabin-boy  to  the 
West  Indies.  As  a  young  man  he  was  alternately  ship  master  and 
trader,  and  during  his  long  career  seems  to  have  tried  every  form  of 
commercial  enterprise.  He  was  an  investor  in  the  first  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  took  it  over  in  18 12,  calling  it  Girard's  Bank. 
Later,  he  was  a  director  in  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States,  of 
which  Nicholas  Biddle  was  president.  During  the  War  of  181 2  he  lent 
the  Government  $5,000,000  at  a  critical  time,  virtually  becoming  its 
financial  mainstay,  for  while  he  was  notoriously  indifferent  to  the 
requests  of  individuals,  he  was  singularly  open-handed  where  public 
needs  were  concerned.  By  his  will  he  distributed  his  fortune  of  nine 
million  dollars  largely  for  public  purposes,  setting  aside  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  for  the  establishing  of  Girard  College. 

Bills  from  individual  Philadelphia  silversmiths  to  Girard  which  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  Girard  College  include  one  from  John 
LeTelier,  dated  August  7th,  1 780,  a  period  which  marked  the  founda- 
tion of  his  fortune.  A  bill  from  S.  Chaudron,  April  28th,  1804,  is  for 
the  making  of  a  set  of  castors.  Other  Philadelphia  makers  patronized 
by  him  were  George  Dowig  and  Joseph  Richardson,  Jr.,  the  latter 
being  one  of  the  famous  family  of  Philadelphia  silversmiths. 

The  English  silver  is  chiefly  of  the  year  1 795,  and  there  are  some 
fine  pieces  in  the  French  neo-Classic  style  of  about  the  same  period, 
including  a  spoon  holder  with  blue  glass  lining  and  ten  engraved 
spoons,  by  Jean  Francois  Rounder;  and  a  pair  of  cruet  stands  each 
with  two  glass  bottles,  by  Philippe  Bourlier. 

John  LeTelier  was  working  by  1770,  when  he  advertised  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Chronicle,  January  28th,  1770,  that  he  makes:  'Sauce 
and  cream  boats,  salts,  plain  and  pierced,  castors  and  nurl'd  salts, 
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silver  shoe,  knee  and  stock  buckles.  Surgeons  instruments  made  in 
silver,  mourning  rings  neatly  made — plain  gold  breast  buckles — silver 
thimbles.'  In  1793  the  city  directory  gives  the  address  of  his  shop  as 
No.  1 72  North  Front  Street,  but  in  a  notice  published  in  1777  regard- 
ing a  runaway  'Negroe  wench,  named  Nell,'  he  says  that  he  is  'oppo- 
site the  Coffee-house,  in  Market-street.' 


QUIMBAYAN  GOLDWORK  IN  THE  BLISS  COLLECTION 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  years  that  the 
pre-Colombian  arts  of  South  and  Central  America  and  Mexico 
have  been  receiving  the  special  notice  of  scholars,  the  collection  from 
which  the  Quimbayan  gold  pins  here  illustrated  come,  has  been 
many  years  in  formation.  Some  thirty-five  years  ago  the  Honourable 
Robert  Woods  Bliss  began  a  collection  which  is  now  the  outstanding 
one  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  An  opportunity  to  see  its  scope  and 
variety  was  afforded  a  few  months  ago  in  an  exhibition  of  the  Bliss 
Collection  at  the  National  Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C.  Chosen  for 
aesthetic  interest  rather  than  for  archaeological  importance,  the 
sculptures  and  metalwork  that  predominate  in  the  Bliss  Collection 
are  of  great  interest  in  representing  the  successive  cultures  that  grew 
up  along  the  mighty  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  in  the  slender  connect- 
ing isthmus  that  links  the  two  Americas.  Architectural  monuments, 
stone  carvings,  weavings,  pottery  and  metalwork  show  astonishing 
technical  facility.  In  metalwork  in  gold,  in  which  the  Quimbaya  of 
Colombia  excelled,  there  is  shown  a  definite  understanding  of  the 
technical  possibilities  of  the  medium.  Metalwork  was  a  craft  that  had 
its  origins  in  the  far  south  and  extended  northwards,  according  to 
Kelemen's  Mediaeval  American  Art,  which  states  that  in  the  Tenth 
Century  there  was  in  Peru  a  knowledge  of  hammering,  embossing, 
casting,  gilding,  inlaying,  sheathing,  engraving,  alloying,  soldering 
and  welding.  Casting  and  inlaying  were  well  understood  by  the  Quim- 
baya, who  were  masters  of  the  cire  perdue  process.  The  gold  pins  here 
illustrated  from  the  Bliss  Collection  are  examples  of  this.  The  Quim- 
bayan culture  was  flourishing  a  century  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  in  South  America,  and  the  centre  of  this  work  was  Antioquia 
on  the  Cauca  River  in  north-west  Colombia.  In  the  forms  employed 
in  Quimbayan  goldwork  one  sees  a  development  of  fantastic  animal 
and  bird  forms  worked  with  feeling  for  vigorous  design. 

Gold  was  common  in  South  America,  where  it  was  obtained  from 
streams  by  panning,  and  was  frequently  employed,  in  some  parts,  for 
objects  of  everyday  use.  It  was  highly  valued  for  decorative  pieces  of 
all  kinds,  vessels  and  objects  of  personal  adornment.  However,  it  was 
never  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  when  the  Spaniards  came  the 
natives  could  not  understand  why  they  took  these  objects,  so  carefully 
formed  into  works  of  decoration,  and  melted  them  down  into  ingots 
which  for  them  had  no  value.  The  same  goldsmiths  who  had  fashioned 
the  articles  worked  for  days  in  this  work  of  destruction,  while  the 


Emperor  Montezuma,  who  ordered  this  to  be  done 
lor  the  Spanish  conquerors,  remarked, 'The  Christians 
must  have  a  strange  disease  which  can  be  cured 
only  with  gold.' 

CHARLES  WILLSON  PEALE,  1741  1827,  is 
one  of  the  best-known  of  American  '  old  masters,' 
and  it  is  due  to  a  descendant  of  his  that  we  at  last  have 
a  definitive  life  of  this  interesting  figure.  Charles  Cole- 
man Sellers,  whose  initial  volume  on  Peale  appeared 
in  1939,  has  now  issued  a  second  volume,  having  con- 
sulted literally  thousands  of  documents  which  render 
his  study  as  near  complete  as  anything  of  the  sort  can 
reasonably  be.  Peale's  name  needs  no  introduction  to 
students,  and  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  may  recall 
Miss  Mary  Martin's  allusions  to  him  in  connexion 
with  the  history  of  the  Physionotrace  (July,  1926). 
Though  Peale  is  here  mentioned  as  an  artist,  he  has 
other,  historical  claims  to  remembrance,  including 
his  foundation  of  the  Peale  Museum  at  Philadelphia. 
We  hope  to  discuss  Mr.  Sellers'  achievement  more 
fully  in  our  next  issue.  Such  monuments  of  industry  as  this  are  of 
exceptional  value  to  those  concerned  with  the  documentation  of  art. 
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JAMES    BOWDOIN   AND    HIS  COLLECTION 

OF  DRAWINGS 

WITH  NOTES  ON   EARLY  ART  COLLECTING  IN  AMERICA 
By  AN  AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENT 


No.  I.—  JAMES  BOWDOIN  III,  1752-1811  :  BY  GILBERT  STUART 

WHILE  the  Hon.  James  Bowdoin  of  Massa- 
chusetts ( i  752-181 1 )  (No.  i)  was  spending 
three  vexatious  years  on  a  hopeless  diplo- 
matic mission  in  Paris  between  1805  and  1808,  he  de- 
voted at  least  part  of  his  time  to  the  more  pleasant  occu- 
pal  ion  of  acquiring  works  of  art,  a  library  and  a  natural 
scientific  collection.  These  eventually  passed  as  a  bequest 
to  Bowdoin  College,  which  had  been  founded  a  few  years 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  Governor  Bowdoin,  and 
being  named  in  his  honour,  received  many  benefactions 
from  the  son.  The  younger  Bowdoin's  interests  in  art  were 
unusual  fo:  an  American  of  his  day,  as  he  was  a  collector 
of  painting-  and  drawings  on  a  scale  comparable  to 
modern  standards  at  a  time  when  most  of  his  country- 
men who  ventured  into  the  field  of  art  collecting  were 
satisfied  with  prints,  coins  and  medals,  and  casts  from  the 
antique.  Drawings,  particularly,  had  to  wait  many  years 
for  appreciation.  The  outstanding  collection  of  drawings 
in  America  today,  at  the  Fogg  Museum  of  Art,  was  given 
its  foundation  by  John  Witt  Randall,  a  Harvard  graduate 
of  1834,  who  turned  to  art  collecting  in  his  later  years, 
and  whose  collection  of  five  hundred  drawings  passed  to 
the  Museum  in  1898. 

In  forming  an  art  collection  in  Europe  at  an  early 
day,  Bowdoin  resembles  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Robert 
Livingston,  and  since  the  former  was  his  friend,  he  may 
have  felt  the  force  of  example.  Livingston  had  preceded 
Bowdoin  but  a  few  years  in  Paris,  officiating  in  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803.  A  few  others  whose  influence 


might  reasonably  have  been  felt  by  Bowdoin  will  be  mentioned  later,  but  a  con- 
sideration of  his  own  life  shows  that  he  had  a  natural  preparation  for  the  r  ole  of 
art  collector.  He  belonged  to  a  wealthy  family,  his  grandfather,  James  Bowdoin  I 
(1676— 1746),  having  left  the  largest  fortune  of  his  day  in  the  Colony,  between, 
fifty  and  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  His  father  was  James  Bowdoin  II  1  1  727-  , 
90),  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  which  he 
was  long  president.  James  Bowdoin,  his  son,  the  last  of  his  family  to  bear  the 
name  save  by  adoption,  was  never  at  any  time  too  actively  engaged  in  a  business 
or  political  career  to  be  prevented  from  following  his  inclination  toward  art, 
science  and  philanthropy.  The  account  of  his  life  which  appeared  in  the  Eulogy, 
delivered  at  Bowdoin  College,  September  12th,  1812,  at  the  request  ol  the 
Trustees  and  Overseers  by  one  of  their  number,  mentions  that  while  at  Harvard 
College,  where  he  remained  until  the  age  of  twenty,  he  read  liberally  in  the  works 
of  Milton,  Harrington,  Sydney  and  Locke  in  the  recently  presented  Hollis 
library.  To  them  may  be  traced  those  liberal  views  that  made  him  a  follower  of 
the  party  of  Jefferson  in  later  years,  although  living  in  the  midst  of  a  strongly 
Federalist  community.  He  went  to  England  in  1771  and  for  ten  months  studied. 
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law  at  Oxford  and  travelled  in  England.  He- 
returned  home,  and  a  year  later  crossed  the 
Atlantic  a  second  time  and  went  to  Italy, 
proceeding  through  Holland  to  England. 
The  news  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
drew  him  back  to  America,  but  frail  health, 
which  dogged  him  throughout  life,  pre- 
vented his  taking  an  active  part.  His  associ- 
ation w  ith  his  distinguished  father  at  this 
time  brought  him  in  close  touch  with  the 
leading  men  of  the  day.  Later  he  entered 
political  life  and  became  successively  Repre- 
sentative. Senator  and  Councillor  in  his 
native  state. 

In  the  autumn  of  1804  Jefferson,  then 
President ,  commissioned  him  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  court  of  Madrid,  'to  effect 
a  settlement  if  possible,  of  the  eastern  and 
western  boundaries  of  Louisiana,  or  if 
necessary,  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  the 
Florida?,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain 
compensation  for  spoliations  on  American 
commerce.  The  ill  success  of  this  negoti- 
ation is  well  known,  but  those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  its  history  know  also  that 
its  failure  is  in  no  degree  to  be  ascribed  to 
any  want  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Bowdoin.' 

After  his  appointment  to  the  diplomatic 
mission  by  Jefferson  in  November  1804. 
Bowdoin  did  not  leave  for  Spain  until  the 

end  of  April.  At  Santander  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  he  found  his  further 
journey  made  difficult  by  the  failure  of  the  authorities  to  give  him 
permission  to  proceed  to  Madrid.  In  the  meantime  he  was  ill  in  the 
house  of  the  American  consul  in  Santander,  and  finally  decided  to 
visit  England  for  medical  advice.  He  arrived  there  in  July,  and  at  the 
end  of  October  was  able  to  go  on  to  Paris,  uncertain  whether  he  was 
to  proceed  to  Madrid,  where  a  friendly  reception  seemed  unlikely. 

On  December  5th,  Bowdoin  asked  Erving  to  let  him  know  about 
the  style  of  court  dress  Mrs.  Bowdoin  would  be  expected  to  wear  in 
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Madrid  and  asked  to  have  a  description  that  a  faisseur  des  robes  in 
Paris  might  use,  'as  she  understands  that  hoops  are  worn  at  court  in 
Madrid,  and  that  they  are  not  here.'  In  regard  to  international  poli- 
tics, Bowdoin  found  Napoleon  the  'admiration  and  terror'  of  Europe, 
and  he  wrote  to  Erving,  'The  Emperor's  successes  surpass  belief.  He 
has  not  only  beaten  Austria  out  of  ye  field,  but  has  provided  for  ye 
civil  govt  and  had  admitted  Hungary  to  a  separate  peace.  Ye  Prussian 
minister  is  at  Vienna  confering  upon  ye  subject  of  a  treaty.  ...  In  short 
ye  coalesced  powers  seem  to  be  completely  done  up.' 

With  all  these  greater  moves  on  the  world  stage  under  his  eye. 
Napoleon  nevertheless  found  time  to  circumvent  the  intentions  of 
America  from  being  realized  in  regard  to  her  claims  from  Spain,  and 
the  fact  that  Armstrong,  who  had  in  the  meantime  been  appointed 
with  Bowdoin  as  minister  plenipotentiary  and  extraordinary  to  settle 
the  Spanish  question,  was  suspicious  and  distrustful  of  Bowdoin,  made 
it  impossible  that  anything  could  be  accomplished.  The  correspond- 
ence of  Bowdoin  of  these  years  has  been  published  in  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  Collections,  the  selection  in  series  7,  Volume  6,  relating 
particularly  to  this  period.  Almost  all  are  on  state  affairs,  and  many 
are  chiefly  in  code,  and  it  is  only  in  one  of  them  (December  20th, 
1805)  addressed  to  his  relative,  Thomas  L.  Winthrop,  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  management  of  his  estate,  that  anything  like  a  per- 
sonal note  enters  or  that  mention  is  made  of  his  art  collection. 

In  this  letter  Bowdoin  urgently  advises  his  sister,  Elizabeth,  whose 
husband,  Sir  John  Temple,  had  occupied  the  post  of  Surveyor- 
General  of  Customs  both  in  America  and  England,  that  she  remain 
in  America  and  not  return  to  England  at  that  unsettled  time.  'There 
is  great  instability  in  property  here  and  much  greater  may  be  expected 
from  ye  revolutions  and  changing  of  governments  which  are  taking 
place  in  all  parts  of  Europe  ...  let  Lady  Temple  be  quiet  wher  -  she  is 
a  little  longer.  For  my  part  I  wish  myself  at  home  and  as  soon  I  can 
honorably  acquit  myself  of  ye  commission  with  which  I  am  chc  ged,  I 
shall  seize  the  first  opportunity  for  returning.'  He  tells  Winthrop  that 
he  has  bought  a  number  of  books  which  he  shall  send  him  for  the 
education  of  the  latter's  sons.  T  have  bought  a  number  of  school 
books  which  I  shall  send  to  you  for  the  use  of  the  boys  by  ye  first  oppor- 
tunity, but  I  am  not  yet  apprised  of  the  best  opportunity  of  sending  to 
ye  sea  coast.  When  I  am  I  shall  send  out  a  few  books,  pictures,  etc.,  to 
your  case  '  This  appears  to  be  his  only  recorded  reference  to  his  art 
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collections  until  he  wrote  in  his  will,  'First  I  give  to 
Bowdoin  College  in  the  district  of  Maine  all  my 
pictures  and  all  my  library  consisting  of  about  three 
thousand  volumes  and  my  collection  of  minerals, 
globes.  '■  scopes  and  philosophical  apparatus.  .  .  .' 
James  Bow  loin  died  at  his  estate  on  Naushon  Island 
in  1811  and,  like  his  father  and  grandfather,  was 
buried  in  the  historic  Granary  Burying  Ground  on 
Tremont  St  >  ret,  Boston. 

The  drawings  of  the  Bowdoin  bequest  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  in  number,  and  for  seventy 
years  were  left  undisturbed  in  two  large  portfolios, 
bearing  the  Bowdoin  arms,  which  were  locked  in  a 
drawer  in  the  college  library.  In  1881  F.  W.  Hall 
made  a  manuscript  catalogue  of  them,  the  contents 
of  which  were  incorporated  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Bowdoin  Art  Collections  prepared  by  Professor  Henry 
Johnson  in  1885.  In  1894  the  drawings  were  placed 
on  exhibition  in  the  newly  built  Walker  Art  Gallery. 
About  the  same  time  a  selection  was  published  in 
facsimile  with  an  uncritical  estimate  adhering  to  the 
attributions  on  the  mounts,  most  of  which  are  un- 
tenable, although  as  yet  no  definitive  study  has  been 
made.  In  recent  years  they  have  been  examined  with 


interest  by  a  number  of  scholars  whose  pencilled  notes  on  some  of  the  mounts  record 
suggested  changes  in  the  attributions.  The  first  mention  of  the  Bowdoin  drawings  in 
an  art  publication  was  in  1913— 14,  when  Professor  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr., 
published  two  articles  in  Art  in  America  in  which  he  made  a  few  tentative  attribu- 
tions at  variance  with  the  traditional  names.  They  still  await  further  study,  and  it 
is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  account  to  make  suggestions  in  this  regard,  but 
rather  to  call  attention  to  the  collection  and  pay  tribute  to  a  unique  figure  in  the 
field  of  art  collecting  in  America. 

The  majority  of  the  subjects  are  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  the 
supreme  work  being  the  pen-drawing  which  neither  Bowdoin  nor  the  first  cata- 
loguers of  the  collection  recognized  as  the  work  of  Pieter  Breughel,  an  attribution 
now  recognized  without  question.  The  drawing  (No.  ii)  is  inscribed  at  the  top 
W alter sspurg,  and  Tolnai,  who  describes  it  in  his  Old  Master  Drawings,  says  it  was 
done  about  1554  on  the  artist's  return  from  Italy.  It  compares  well  with  Breughel's 
drawings  in  Paris,  Dresden  and  London,  and  shows  him  as  a  master  of  line.  From 
such  studies  as  this,  it  is  evident  on  what  foundation  his  great  canvases,  such  as  the 
Hunters  in  the  Snow,  were  based.  The  effect  of  radiant  light,  achieved  with  line  alone, 
and  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  the  handling  are  comparable  with  the  Chinese 
delineation  of  mountain  landscape.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  atmosphere  in  this 
clear,  concise  statement  of  gigantic  mountain  slopes  viewed  from  an  opposite  height, 
The  minute  figures  of  peasants  at  the  lower  left  introduce  the  human  element  of 
which  he  was  always  conscious,  for  he  was  never  a  painter  of  landscape  alone,  but 
of  landscape  in  relation  to  man. 

Of  very  great  brilliance  is  a  drawing  in  the  Bowdoin  collection  (No.  iii)  showing 
two  aged  saints  at  the  entrance  to  a  cave  in  a  wood.  Towards  them  a  raven  is  bearing 
food,  the  incident  being  obviously  the  Visit  of  St.  Anthony  to  St.  Paul  the  Hermit,  when 
St.  Anthony  made  the  discovery  that  he  was  not,  as  he  had  thought,  the  first  to  take 
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up  an  anchorite's  life.  St.  Paul  had 
preceded  him  in  his  renunciation 
of  the  world,  and  St.  Anthony's 
visit  was  one  of  reverence.  While 
together,  they  were  sustained  by 
food  brought  by  ravens,  as  re- 
counted in  the  Golden  Legend.  The 
incident  does  not  occur  frequently 
in  art,  for  other  more  spectacular 
phases  of  the  experiences  of  St. 
Anthony  appealed  more  to  the 
imagination  of  artists.  A  note- 
worthy exception  is  a  painting  by 
Velazquez  in  the  Prado.  The  com- 
position is  an  upright  one,  but  the 
figures  are  somewhat  the  same, 
and  Dr.  Mather  felt  there  was 
ground  for  a  tentative  attribution 
of  the  drawing  to  the  Spanish  mas- 
ter. However,  its  general  character 
is  so  Italian  in  character  that  the 
attribution  to  the  Italian  school, 
under  which  it  now  stands  in 
the  Bowdoin  Collection,  seems  the 
more  plausible  to  the  writer. 

The  Bathsheba  (No.  iv),  which 
has  been  accepted  by  a  number  of 
scholars  as  the  work  of  Sebastiano 
Ricci,  recalls  the  composition  of 

Tintoretto's  Susanna  and  the  Elders  in  the  Louvre.  It  has  power  and 
boldness  in  its  building  up  of  a  pyramidal  composition,  and  the 
unctuous  depth  of  the  darker  passages  defining  form  are  handled 
with  assurance.  Of  great  dignity  is  the  study  in  red  chalk  of  a  draped 
figure  (No.  v),  which  is  strongly  Florentine  in  its  affiliations.  So 
'plastic'  is  the  treatment  of  the  drapery  folds  that  the  work  suggests  the 
'weepers'  in  sculpture.  Indeed,  it  seems  almost  possible  that  this 
drawing  might  have  some  relation  to  a  work  of  sculpture  rather  than 
to  a  painting.  It  has  been  attributed  to  Andrea  del  Sarto,  as  well  as 
to  Pontormo,  but  bears  no  clear 
relation  to  either,  and  is  here 
offered  simply  as  an  example  of 
the  Florentine  School. 

A  drawing  of  the  Visitation  (No. 
vi)  is  obviously  derived  from  the 
work  of  Rembrandt  and  is  very 
much  like  the  composition  of  the 
subject  formerly  in  the  Duke  of 
Westminster's  collection,  done  in 
1640,  and  now  in  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts.  From  earliest 
records  attributed  to  Claude  Lor- 
rain,  the FamilyTravelling  (No.  vii), 
has  a  sweep  about  it,  a  summary 
treatment  of  detail  in  masterly 
fashion,  pointing  to  an  assured 
talent,  but  this  work  too  awaits 
further  study. 

The  Jael  and  Sisera  (No.  viii)  is 
done  in  the  seventeenth-century 
manner,  developing  the  design  on 
top  of  a  series  of  hastily  executed 
scrawls  out  of  which  the  definite 
forms  gradually  emerge,  or  are 
superimposed.  Whether  this  will 
keep  its  former  attribution  to 
Poussin  is  perhaps  questionable, 
but  it  seems  to  belong  within  the 
Roman  school  of  which  he  was 
virtually  a  member.  Holy  Family 
and  St.  Andrew  (No.  ix),  by  a  six- 
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teenth-century  Italian  influenced  by  Correggio,  is  interesting  in  show- 
ing the  artist's  experiments  in  developing  his  design,  since  he  has,  by  a 
line  at  the  left,  tried  the  effect  of  reducing  the  width  of  his  composition. 
This  is  a  point  of  evidence  substantiating  its  being  an  original  and  not 
one  of  the  many  copies  after  drawings  which  abound  in  collections. 
While  not  an  outstanding  work — the  hand  of  the  Virgin  is  unusually 
awkward  and  ungainly — there  is  a  swing  and  a  breadth  about  the 
composition  which  make  it  attractive. 

Two  landscape  drawings  are  shown  in  Nos.  x  and  xi,  the  one 
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Italian,  the  other  Flemish,  the  former  probably  of  the  Sixteenth 
( lentury,  and  the  other  apparently  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

From  this  brief  review  of  a  few  of  the  subjects  in  the  Bowdoin  Col- 
lection, let  us  turn  again  to  the  background  from  which  James  Bowdoin 
emerges  as  a  connoisseur  and  consider  art  collecting  in  the  America 
of  his  day,  of  which  little  has  been  written. 

The  Diary  of  William  Bentley  of  Salem,  who  makes  frequent  refer- 
ences to  art  and  artists,  records  that  in  October,  1803,  the  wealthy 
Richard  Derby  and  his  wife,  returning  from  Europe,  brought  with 
them  antiques  and  life-size  casts  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Venus 
de'  Medici.  In  the  same  year  on  a  trip  to  Boston  Bentley  visited  with 
pleasui  1  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Turell,  whom  he  calls  the  'Keeper 
of  a  Cal  iet,'  where  he  found  the  assemblage  of  specimens  of  the 
naturalist  coins,  medals  and  paintings  which  seem  to  have  made  up 
the  stock  or  the  early  art  dealer. 

I  In  (igui  .  of  the  American  collector  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  is 
of  course  somewhat  obscure,  although  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
most  o)  the  names  conspiciuously  associated  with  early  American 
politii  al  history  must  be  included  in  the  development  of  art  collecting 
,is  well  As  early  as  1759  Washington  was  sending  to  Europe  for  a 
number  of  works  of  sculpture.  When  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  held  its  exhibition  (1935),  Prints  Washington  Lived  with  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  Mr.  R.  T.  H.  Halsey  wrote  in  the  catalogue  that  Washington 
had  'sixty-one  framed  engravings,  mostly  large,  twenty-two  oils,  nine 
pastels  and  a  number  of  busts,'  while  the  same  writer,  in  treating  of 
Franklin's  interest  in  art  in  the  Museum's  exhibition  of  Franklin  and 
His  Circle  shortly  afterwards,  discusses  his  taste  in  engravings.  The 
print  collector  was  evidently  the  earliest  to  appear  in  America,  but 
he  was  closely  followed  by  the  collector  of  coins  and  medals  and  of 
casts  after  the  antique.  The  advertisements  of  printsellers  appear  in 
the  provincial  press  to  a  degree  indicating  that  there  must  have  been 


an  appreciation  of  works  of  good  quality.  In  the  Virginia  Gazette' 
of  May  13th,  1773,  is  an  announcement  that  S.  Henley  of  William 
and  Mary  College  is  leaving  the  Colony  and  is  disposing  of  his  port- 
folio of  engravings,  etchings  and  mezzotints,  'all  fine  impressions  and 
many  of  them  proofs.' 

In  1758  the  shop  of  William  Grant  of  Philadelphia  contained  items 
showing  that  there  must  have  been  purchasers  of  a  wide  variety  ol 
subjects.  The  following  from  his  inventory  have  been  kindly  supplied 
to  me  by  W.  M.  Hornor,  Jr.,  from  his  records  preparatory  to  writing 
his  Blue  Book  of  Philadelphia  Furniture.  The  inventory  lists  six  'pictures 
of  the  poets,'  two  sets  of  the  Four  Seasons,  eight  of  The  Royal  Family. 
fifty-five  pictures  on  glass,  sixteen  Views  of  Stow  Gardens,  sixteen  Views,- 
in  and  about  London,  eighteen  Roman  Antiquities,  six  Views  of  Venice, 
four  Ages  of  Man,  four  'Huntings,'  sixteen  Sea  Pieces  by  Kerhales,  and  a' 
variety  of  other  subjects,  including  portraits  of  Hervey  and  Dr.' 
Doddridge. 

Jefferson  as  president  has  naturally  obscured  Jefferson  the  archi- 
tect, art  patron  and  art  collector.  From  William  Wirt  and  from'' 
Levasseur  we  have  a  description  of  Monticello,  and  in  his  own  youth-' 
fill  records  there  are  lists  of  sculptures  which  he  desired  to  own,J 
subjects  which  he  did  not  acquire  until  many  years  later.  Wirt  says 
that  the  hall  at  Monticello  had  'specimens  of  sculpture  set  out  in  such  J 
order  as  to  exhibit  at  a  coup  d'oeil  the  historical  progress  of  that  art,'J 
from  the  first  rude  attempts  of  the  aborigines  of  our  country,  up  to  t 
that  exquisite  and  finished  bust  of  the  great  patriot  himself  from  the)! 
master  hand  of  Caracci.  On  the  other  side,  the  visitor  saw  displayed  ai  1 
vast  collection  of  specimens  of  Indian  art,  their  paintings,  weapons, 
ornaments  and  manufactures ;  on  another,  an  array  of  fossil  productions1 
of  our  country  .  .  .'  The  next  room  was  'hung  thick  around  with  the 
finest  productions  of  the  pencil-historical  paintings  of  the  most  strik-- 
ing  subjects  from  all  countries  and  all  ages,  the  portraits  of  distin- 
guished men  and  patriots,  both  of  Europe  and  America,  and  medal- 
lions and  engravings  in  endless  profusion.' 

Levasseur  visited  Monticello  with  Lafayette  in  1825  and  noted 
that  he  had  an  Ascension  by  Poussin,  a  Holy  Family  by  Raphael,  ai 
Flagellation  of  Christ  by  Rubens — the  ascriptions,  of  course,  must  be 
taken  with  reservations.  In  the  dining-room  were  busts  of  Washing- j 
ton,  Franklin,  Lafayette  and  Paul  Jones.  There  were  also  other  pieces' 
of  sculpture.  Jefferson  was  both  art  collector  and  art  patron;  he 
aided  in  founding  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia  in  1805, 
and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  Houdon  as  well  as  the  Italians,' 
Caracci,  Franzoni  and  Raggi,  to  America. 

Clermont,  the  home  of  Chancellor  Robert  R.  Li  vi  ngston  ( 1 746- 1813), 
would  seem  to  have  presented  the  taste  of  an  art  collector,  as  it 
showed  certain  antiquarian  interests.  The  American  Scenic  and  Pre-f* 
servation  Society's  Annual  for  191 1  (p.  116)  says  that  'Mr.  LivingstonjA 
had  fine  literary  tastes  and  kept  adding  continually  to  his  library,IH 
more  especially  so  on  his  return  from  France  when  he  brought  withM 
him  many  rare  volumes,  besides  many  other  costly  and  beautifultA 
things  winch  went  to  decorate  his  house,  among  them  a  service  ofM 
silver  of  an  unusual  number  and  variety  of  pieces;  Gobelin  tapesti  iesjl 
which  hung  as  portieres  and  covered  the  walls  of  the  drawing-room, [I 
and  the  seats  and  cushions  of  the  inlaid  mahogany  furniture;  tablesW 
and  ornaments  of  marble  and  lava;  Bohemian  glass;  a  musical  clockll 
in  the  shape  of  a  ruined  column;  engravings  and  paintings,  among  themli 
a  portrait  of  Henri  IV,  and  a  good  deal  of  ornamented  furniture  of  ail] 
stylewhich  had  not  yet  found  its  wayto  the  United  States.'  LivingstonlB 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  New  YorkJI 
and  was  instrumental  in  forming  its  original  collection  of  casts  fromill 
the  antique  and  in  transmitting  it  to  the  collection  of  prints  which!  | 
were  the  gift  of  Napoleon. 

While  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  definite  record  of  the  contents!! 
of  the  Van  Rensselaer  Manor  House  in  the  time  of  Stephen  Van]* 
Rensselaer,  the  'Last  of  the  Patroons,'  there  is  every'  reason  to  suppose  >d 
that  this  mansion,  built  in  1765  and  for  long  the  scene  of  a  mosti  I 
brilliant  social  life,  evidenced  quite  as  much  interest  in  art  as  any  off 
the  great  houses  of  the  late  Eighteenth  Century.  The  account  of  the  j 
Manor  written  by  Martha  J.  Lamb,  after  her  visit  in  1884,  in  the> 
Magazine  of  American  History,  some  half-dozen  years  after  it  had  been 
given  up  as  a  family  residence,  but  while  the  furnishings  were  still  in 
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place,  docs  not  tell  us  precisely  what  was  there  or  the  period  of  l  he 
various  acquisitions.  However,  a  number  of  drawings  accompanying  her 
article  show  the  entrance  hall,  the  drawing-room,  and  other  interiors; 
the  number  of  paintings  and  sculptures  gives  a  definite  indication  of 
a  special  interest  in  art,  and  the  effect  is  startling  in  its  similarity  to  1  lie- 
residences  of  some  of  our  present  great  collectors. 

Among  the  eighteenth-century  houses  in  Philadelphia  where  pictures 
played  a  conspicuous  role  were  those  of  Edward  Shippen,  Charles  N. 
Willing,  George  W.  Bryan,  James  Delaplaine,  Lynford  Lardner,  Alex- 
ander Arbuthnott,  William  Assheton — again  I  refer  to  Mr.  Hornor's 
records — all  to  be  recognized  among  names  of  families  of  wealth.  Typi- 
cal of  these  is  the  list  of  art  objects  in  Henry  Hill's  house  on  Fourth 
Street  in  1798.  He  owned  the  usual  Apollo  and  Venus  which  appear  so 
often  as  representing  antiquity,  portraits  of  Mr.  Bisset  and  Mr.  Lamar, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  appropriately  followed  by  King  Charles  Landing,  two 
game  pieces  and  several  religious  subjects.  In  1832  Stephen  Girard's 
house  showed  the  prevailing  taste  for  natural  history  with  cases  dis- 
playing a  collection  of  specimens,  four  marble  statues,  The  Seasons, 
marble  busts  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau  and  Napoleon,  a  marble  rendering 
of  The  Graces,  and  a  few  paintings  and  engravings. 

An  interest  in  sculpture  was  early  in  evidence.  There  are  indications  of 
a  taste  for  it  even  before  the  number  of  Classical  subjects  began  to  arrive 
at  the  end  of  the  century.  The  early  part  of  the  Fithian  Journal  mentions 
sculpture  at  Mount  Airy,  the  great  residence  of  the  Taylor  family  in 
Virginia,  and  as  this  was  seen  in  the  1760's  it  probably  represents  a 
still  earlier  acquisition. 

As  we  have  seen,  another  early  taste  was  for  coins  and  medals. 
William  Smith  Shaw,  so  closely  associated  with  the  early  days  of  the 
Athenaeum  in  Boston,  who  helped  to  direct  the  early  interests  of  the 
Anthology  Club  away  from  magazine  publication  towards  book  col- 
lecting and  a  broad  interest  in  art,  was  also  a  collector  in  this  field.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  that  one  of  the  earliest  bequests  of  a  private  col- 
lection to  a  public  institution  was  that  of  a  collection  of  coins  formed 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  C.  Kunze,  pastor  of  a  Lutheran  Church  in  New 
York,  who  died  in  1807.  This  was  given  to  the  New-York  Historical 
Society  by  his  heirs  in  1 8 1 8. 

Many  names  invite  study.  Surely  art  collections  must  have  played  a 
part  in  many  of  the  great  Georgian  houses  of  America,  such  as  West- 
over,  in  Virginia,  where  William  Byrd  II  brought  together  the  largest 
library  of  his  day,  consisting  of  four  thousand  volumes;  or  at  Carrollton, 
where  Charles  Carroll,  who  outlived  the  rest  of  the  'Signers,'  lived  in 
spk  ndid  state.  Governor  Christopher  Gore  at  Gore  Place,  near  Waltham, 
Mass.,  Robert  Gilmor  in  Baltimore,  the  Page  family  at  Rosewell  in  Vir 
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ginia,  all  created  for  themselves  an  environment  in  different  parts  of 

the  country  which  will  doubtless  repay  a 
closer  examination  for  evidence  of  the  early 
collectors'  taste. 

From  all  of  which  it  may  be  seen  that 
James  Bowdoin,  although  not  alone  as  an 
art  connoisseur,  was  in  advance  of  his  time 
and,  as  a  collector  of  drawings,  stands  as  a 
solitary  and  unique  figure  in  America  for 
his  day,  besides  having  interests  in  many 
and  diverse  fields. 

Among  this  remarkable  man's  activities, 
as  mentioned  in  the  Boston  obituary  notice 
of  1 8 1 1 ,  'was  the  translation  of  Daubenton's 
work  on  the  management  of  sheep ;  the  first 
edition  of  which  he  printed  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. The  value  of  this  work  is  much  in- 
creased by  many  additions  which  he  made 
to  it  from  a  comparison  of  several  F.nglish 
writers  on  the  same  subject. .  .'Bowd^  nhad 
earlier  appeared  as  an  author  of  an  .nony- 
mous  Opinions  Respecting  the  Commerc  il Inter- 
course between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Dominion  of  Great  Britain  ( 1 797) . 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  Bowdoin 
College  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  permis- 
sion to  illustrate  photographs  of  the  draw- 
ings in  its  collections. 
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THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 
OF  CLEANED  PICTURES 

BEFORE  engaging  in  the  vexed  dispute  over  our  'cleaned 
pictures,'  a  little  cleansing  of  mind  is  salutary.  Doubtless  we 
shall  have  to  rid  ourselves  of  much  prejudice.  We  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  our  masterpieces  in  a  penumbra,  equivalent  to 
having  our  eyes  accustomed  to  a  deep-sea  lighting,  and  this  is 
patently  wrong.  As  we  have  never  seen  them  otherwise,  many  of  us 
have  received  a  shock. 

'Cleaning  does  not  provoke  criticism  unless  the  public  has  become 
fond  of  the  picture  in  a  dirty  state.'  This  sentence  appears  in  the 
text  of  the  argument  which  precedes  the  official  catalogue  of  the 
'Cleaned  Pictures'  Exhibition  at  the  National  Gallery.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  artist's  trained  eye  can  see  through  many  things  hidden 
from  the  ordinary  public  and  is  not  deceived  by  the  flashy  glamour  of 
a  surprise  effect.  The  controversy  on  the  'Cleaned  Pictures'  has  not 
been  raised  by  the  public,  but  by  highly  competent  professional 
painters  who  know  the  mechanics  of  their  craft,  and  who  have  con- 
vinced themselves  that  severe  losses  have  been  sustained,  and  that  in 
some  cases  pictures  have  been  'hopelessly  ruined.' 

The  catalogue,  one  of  the  most  important  documents  ever  issued  by 
the  National  Gallery,  is  a  frank  and  courageous  exposition  of  the 
state  of  the  pictures  and  of  the  methods  taken  to  recondition  them, 
but  it  is  assertive  and  contains  too  much  special  pleading.  It  is  well 


that  the  public  should  realize  to  the  full  the  points  of  view  of  those 
who  have  the  care  of  the  nation's  pictures  in  their  hands  and  the 
responsibilities  entailed,  but  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
opinions  of  the  eminent  artists  who  have  been  provoked  into  opposi- 
tion. If  any  of  the  masterpieces  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  former 
have  been  irretrievably  ruined  or  even  damaged  in  the  recent 
'cleaning,'  it  must  be  accounted  as  a  delinquency  of  the  utmost 
gravity. 

One  thing  we  can  unhesitatingly  assert.  The  pictures  are  not  and 
cannot  be  restored  to  the  condition  in  which  the  painters  left  them.  It 
is  beyond  the  powers  of  science,  with  all  its  up-to-date  efficiency,  to 
recall  the  pristine  freshness  of  colour  and  tone  in  their  relative  values. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  Colours  are  unstable  by  reason  of  their  organic 
constituents.  They  are  not  permanent  in  the  same  ratio,  but  are 
subject  to  alteration  in  differing  degrees,  in  susceptibility  to  light,  to 
chemical  change,  in  mixing  with  other  colours,  and  with  different 
mediums.  That  is  why  the  blues  in  Poussin's  Bacchanalian  Dance  (No. 
62)  look  crude  and  cold  in  contrast  with  the  browns  and  yellows  and 
the  more  transparent  and  shadowed  parts  of  the  canvas,  forcing  them 
conspicuously  out  of  tone,  so  that  the  composition  now  resembles  a 
mosaic  of  badly  assorted  facets,  instead  of  being  harmoniously  fused. 
It  is  also  why  the  shadows,  mixed  with  oil,  tend  to  darken.  Upon  this 
subject  of  the  mutability  of  colour  we  may  note  what  Hogarth  has 
said:  'Time  operates  on  the  colours  themselves.  .  .  .  When  colours 
change  at  all,  it  must  be  somewhat  in  the  manner  following;  for  as 
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they  are  made  some  of  metal,  some  of  earth,  some  of  stone,  and  others 
of  more  perishable  materials,  time  cannot  operate  on  them  otherwise 
than  as  by  daily  experience  we  find  it  doth,  which  is,  that  one  changes 
darker,  another  lighter,  one  to  quite  a  different  colour;  whilst 
another,  as  ultramarine,  will  keep  its  natural  brightness  even  in  the 

tfire.  Therefore  how  is  it  possible  that  such  different  materials,  ever 
variously  changing  (visibly  after  a  certain  time)  should  accidentally 
coincide  with  the  Artist's  intention,  and  bring  about  the  greater 
harmony  of  the  pieces,  when  it  is  manifestly  contrary  to  their  nature; 
for  do  we  not  see  in  most  collections  that  much  Time  dis-unites, 
untunes,  blackens,  and  by  degrees  destroys,  even  the  best  preserved 
pictures.'  Hogarth  recognized  as  the  two  enemies  of  oil  paint  Time 
and  the  Continental  formula  of  brown  varnish  in  use  in  his  day.  The 
above  passage  is  quoted  in  The  Catalogue  of  Cleaned  Pictures  (National 
Gallery,  1947).  Hogarth's  remarks  are  endorsed  by  Reynolds  (Second 
Discourse) :  T  must  inform  you,  however,  that  old  pictures  deservedly 
celebrated  for  their  colouring,  are  often  so  changed  by  dirt  and 
varnish,  that  we  ought  not  to  wonder  if  they  do  not  appear  equal  to 
their  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  inexperienced  painters,  or  young 

>students.  An  artist  whose  judgment  is  matured  by  long  observation, 
considers  what  the  picture  once  was,  than  what  it  is  at  present.  He 
has  by  habit  acquired  a  power  of  seeing  the  brilliancy  of  tints  through  the  cloud 

\by  which  it  is  obscured.'  (We  italicize  this  last  sentence  purposely.)  His 
next  remarks  make  us  feel  how  mistaken  were  the  students  in  copying 
old  masters  as  they  saw  them,  with  their  eyes  confused  by  darkened 
varnishes.  'An  exact  imitation,  therefore,  of  those  pictures,  is  likely  to 

(  fill  the  student's  mind  with  false  opinions;  and  to  send  him  back  a 
colourist  of  his  own  formation,  with  ideas  equally  remote  from  nature 
and  from  art,  from  the  genuine  practice  of  the  masters,  and  the  real 
appearances  of  things.'  And  Constable  himself,  the  first  painter  of 


Nature  in  the  undimmed  light  of  Heaven,  has  recorded  his  detestation 
of  darkened  varnishes. 

Recalling  the  above  remark  by  Reynolds  concerning  the  'artist 
whose  judgment  is  matured  by  long  observation,'  we  must  perforce 
give  serious  attention  to  the  complaints  of  those  eminent  artists,  many 
of  them  Royal  Academicians,  in  deference  to  their  long  and  practical 
experience  of  the  craft  and  mysteries  of  painting.  It  is  true  that  a 
letter  which  has  since  appeared  in  The  Times  (Oct.  18th),  obviously 
meant  as  a  counterblast,  was  also  signed  by  a  number  of  artists,  but 
these  are  men  of  a  younger  generation  who  have  broken  largely  with 
tradition  and  can  hardly  be  expected  to  possess  as  much  knowledge  or 
authority  on  the  practice  and  technique  of  the  old  masters. 

PULVIS  ET  UMBRA 
A  FALSE  UNITY 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  great  paintings  of  which 
we  are  so  justly  proud  have  been  villainously  treated  in  days  past, 
before  scientific  methods  of  treatment  were  so  highly  developed.  In 
the  light  of  their  past  history,  of  their  exposure  and  their  mishairlling, 
it  is  a  miracle  that  they  have  been  preserved  at  all.  Repainting  have 
taken  place  remorselessly.  Pictures  were  unglazed  and  the  s  rfaces 
rubbed  frequently  with  oil.  A  'Gallery  varnish'  'thick  and  slab,'  often 
purposely  darkened,  was  applied  as  a  supposed  improvement.  With 
the  help  of  the  London  atmosphere  (says  the  report)  'the  varnish 
rapidly  darkened  further  and  became  almost  opaque.'  The  'unity'  so 
much  admired  in  the  works  of  the  old  masters  was  a  false  unity, 
resulting  from  the  fusing  into  a  general  tone,  partly  by  means  of  this 
varnish  ri    sd  to  comply  with  the  prevailing  taste,  partly  from  the 
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action  of  time  and  a  smoke-laden  atmosphere  upon  it,  and  later  from 
covering  the  pictures  with  plate  glass.  Plate  glass  is  damnation  to  a 
dark  picture.  There  is  a  blazing  difference  between  the  pitch  of  new 
pigment  as  seen  in  any  modern  picture  exhibition  and  that  in  any 
gallery  of  old  masters,  and  modern  oil-paintings  are  generally  shown 
without  glass. 

The  Director  has  accepted  his  responsibilities  with  commendable 
courage  and  resolution.  He  took  a  step  which  he  felt  was  urgent, 
though  fully  aware  of  the  opposition  it  would  arouse.  In  many  cases 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that  his  action  has  been  justified  and  that  an 
improvement  is  manifest.  His  methods  of  diagnosis  were  sound  and 
his  procedure  warrantable.  In  removing  old  varnishes  the  'safety 
margin  test'  (the  weakest  possible  dilute)  in  the  use  of  solvents  has 
been  applied  and  the  beginnings  of  a  cleaning  operation  have  been 
made  'on  minute  areas  of  colour,  preferably  on  the  edge  of  the 
picture.'  'On  these  spots'  (continues  the  report)  'tests  are  then  made 
with  a  gradually  strengthened  solution.  It  is  normally  found  that  a 
comparatively  strong  solution  can  be  applied  without  any  staining  of 
a  white  swab.  The  picture  can  then  be  cleaned  with  perfect  safety  if  a 
solution  is  used  far  milder  than  that  used  for  the  test.'  It  was  therefore 
realized  that  the  utmost  care  had  to  be  taken  to  ensure  that  no  original 
paint  might  be  removed. 

'Every  picture  in  the  present  exhibition,'  we  are  told,  'had  been 


A  WOMAN  DA  Til  I  KG  :  BY  REMBRANDT  :  OIL  ON  WOOD  :  AFTER  CLEANING  AND  THE  ALLEGED 
REPAINTING  OF  THE  RIGHT  HAND  REMOVED  :  CLEANED  PICTURES  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 


previously  restored,  and  most  of  them  now  have  considerably  less 
restoration  than  formerly,  since  it  is  now  a  cardinal  principle  not  to 
overpaint  any  original  work.'  Indeed  repainting  is  the  last  resort,  and 
is  countenanced  only  in  cases  where  pigment  has  disappeared  or  been 
chipped  off,  though  there  are  occasions  when  old  i  epaintings  have  had 
to  be  removed.  The  hand  in  Rembrandt's  Woman  Bathing,  the  drapery 
added  to  Rubens'  (and  Van  Dyck's)  Silenus  and  the  trees  added  i<> 
Rubens'  Judgment  of  Paris  are  examples  of  the  removal  of  spurious  or 
alleged  spurious  work. 

On  the  whole  Rubens  seems  to  respond  most  satisfactorily  to  treat- 
ment. To  our  mind  one  of  the  most  convincing  experiments  is  the 
placing  on  exhibition  of  The  Horrors  of  War  (Rubens,  No.  279)  in  a 
state  which  shows  diagonally  opposite  quarters  cleaned  and  un- 
cleaned.  The  present  appearance  of  this  painting,  a  small  one,  on 
paper  (attached  to  canvas)  should  give  a  positive  answer  to  the 
doubters  as  to  its  improvement.  In  one  cleaned  section  which  cuts 
across  the  belly  of  Venus,  the  fresh,  blond  and  roseate  colour  of 
Rubens'  flesh  tints  are  revealed  as  an  amazing  contrast  to  the  lower 
portion  still  steeped  in  yellow-brown  varnish.  The  sky,  of  a  brilliant 
and  luminous  pale  blue,  is  equally  a  revelation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  improvements  gained  by  the  master's  larger  canvases  do  not  call 
for  such  unqualified  praise.  While  the  illuminated  areas  of  loaded 
pigment  are  brought  out  still  further  into  the  light  of  day,  the  warm 
lower  tones  and  all  the  shadowed  portions,  thinned 
out  as  they  are  with  oils  and  varnishes,  have  so  greatly 
darkened  as  to  disturb  the  balance  of  light  and  shade, 
which  are  now  so  strongly  in  opposition  that  some  of 
the  figures  appear  to  detach  themselves  from  their 
surroundings  as  though  emerging  from  a  brown  syrup. 
Some  elements  of  the  composition  are  overempha- 
sized by  dark  outlines  and  accents,  in  limbs,  eyes, 
nostrils,  ears,  hair,  etc.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
inescapable  fatality  of  oil  paint  to  change  in  colour. 
This  feature  in  itself  is  a  cause  of  disunity. 

When  we  come  to  the  less  fluid  and  more  heavily 
impasted  canvases  of  Rembrandt  and  Velazquez  our 
misgivings  increase.  Of  necessity  the  rugosities-  of  the 
pigment  make  the  problems  of  cleaning  more  diffi- 
cult and  the  results  much  more  uncertain.  Thesurfaces, 
being  composed  of  multitudinous  ridges  and  hollows 
of  irregular  shape,  cannot  possibly  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  smooth  external  face;  dust  and 
varnish  have  penetrated  more  deeply,  the  upper 
facets  of  paint  have  nearly  always  received  damage 
from  exposure  and  friction,  and  the  various  striations 
and  densities  of  material  create  other  problems.  In 
the  case  of  the  Rembrandt  Woman  Bathing,  speaking 
personally,  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to  believe 
that  Rembrandt  purposely  left  the  woman's  hand  as 
the  ill-formed  and  rudimentary  indication  it  now 
appears,  and  lavished  so  much  attention  on  the  heavy 
brown  garment  behind  her.  We  fear  this  needs  further 
elucidation. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  photographs  of  the  bust 
portrait  of  Philip  IV  by  Velazquez,  aided  by  some 
practical  knowledge  of  bone  and  facial  structure,  and 
previous  familiarity  with  the  picture  itself,  is  a  dis- 
concerting experience.  The  present  writer's  unshak- 
able conviction  is  that  it  has  suffered  beyond  all  hope 
of  recall.  Though  this  was  a  comparatively  smooth 
picture  (its  subtleties  of  brushwork  were  the  despair- 
ing admiration  of  all  painters  who  have  studied  it), 
the  restorer  does  not  seem  to  have  known  when  to 
stay  his  hand.  The  upper  area  of  the  face  and  the 
whole  of  the  forehead  are  now  too  high  in  tone  for  the 
lower  part;  the  band  of  light  across  the  cheek  and 
continuing  downward  is  too  hard  and  does  not  ex- 
press the  form  of  the  zygomatic  arch  beneath  it, 
being  now  flat  and  meaningless ;  the  shadow  below  the 
left  eye  has  become  a  mere  gash,  and  the  relations  of 
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tone,  so  faultlessly  observed  by  Velazquez,  are  distorted  hopelessly; 
bumps  and  swellings  have  appeared,  and  with  the  subtleties  of 
modelling  the  serenity  of  expression  has  gone.  The  faults,  in  fact,  are 
obvious  to  anyone  who  has  studied  the  picture  in  the  past.  Here  we 
must  endorse  the  view  of  Sir  Alfred  Munnings,  P.R.A.,  and  further 
give  it  as  our  opinion  that  both  the  portraits  of  Philip  are  now 
irretrievably  ruined.  (See  our  article  on  the  full-length  Philip, 
Cleaning  or  Scarifying,  The  Connoisseur,  February  1937,  and  The 
Silver  Philip,  by  Francis  Howard,  The  Connoisseur,  March  1937.) 

A  STRIP-TEASE  EXHIBITION 

ADMITTEDLY  the  Director  and  the  National  Gallery's  Scientific 
Department  had  unprecedented  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
They  are  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  such  matters  as  tempera- 
ture and  the  ill-effects  of  humidity  and  the  impurity  of  the  London 
atmosphere  on  oil-paintings.  At  Trafalgar  Square  these  things  are 
now  receiving  close  attention.  Inanimate  things  are  more  'alive'  than 
they  are  generally  thought  to  be.  Pictures  must  breathe;  they  take 
in  and  give  out  air  and  moisture,  and  they  need  a  temperate  and 
equable  atmosphere  which  has  not  yet  been  found  possible.  Every 
expansion  and  contraction  is  harmful  to  their  very  existence.  It  is 
pitiable  that  in  the  very  first  year  after  the  return  of  our  old  masters 
from  their  air-conditioned  shelter  inside  a  Welsh  quarry,  they  should 
have  had  first  to  endure  the  most  severe  winter  in  memory,  be  ?ub- 
jected  to  frost  and  fog  in  a  war-damaged  and  partly  roofless  building, 
and  then  to  an  unprecedented  summer  of  prolonged  heat.  Rubens' 
great  landscape  on  panel,  77a?  Chateau  de  Steen,  has  been  split  from  end 
to  end  by  the  frost  and  most  unfortunately  through  the  horizon  line. 
These  were  circumstances  beyond  human  foresight,  and  the  authori- 
ties were  rightly  conscious  of  the  desire  of  the  public  to  see  their 
pictures  as  soon  as  possible  after  so  many  years  of  deprivation. 

To  sum  up,  Rubens'  corps  a" elite  of  women  has  emerged  from  the 
stripping  ordeal  very  well,  Rembrandt's  Woman  Bathing  less  well. 


PHILIP   IV   WHEN    ELDERLY    :    BY    VELAZQUEZ    :    AFTER  CLEANING 

But  Velazquez'  two  Philips  definitely  no!  It  won't  do,  Mr.  Hendy, 
to  tell  us  elders  that  '  Philip  old  '  has  taken  kindly  to  his  rejuvenation. 

Eighty-eight  items  are  catalogued,  including  the  seventy  cleaned 
pictures.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  discuss  them  all  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  every  one  of  them  demands  prolonged  study  and  examina- 
tion. Some  of  the  earlier  paintings  in  age-hardened  tempera  appear 
to  have  stood  the  process  remarkably  well. 

Without  knowledge  of  their  previous  states,  no  one  can  be  expected 
to  form  a  valid  opinion  of  the  present  condition  of  any  of  the  pictures. 
All  that  most  people  can  say  is  if  they  like  them  better  or  worse  since 
their  wash  and  brush-up,  but  it  is  necessary  for  those  outside  experts 
who  have  the  proper  qualifications  to  maintain  the  utmost  vigilance. 
Paintings  sicken  and  die,  as  we  know,  but  generally  speaking  it  is 
safer  to  leave  the  healthy  alone,  and  concentrate  attention  on  those 
which  most  direly  need  it. 

The  visitor  should  also  study  carefully  the  photographs,  X-radio- 
graphs  and  the  photographs  made  by  ultra-violet  and  infra-red 
rays. 

A  few  last  words  are  necessary.  Much  hot  air  has  been  blown  off  in 
the  Press  by  critics,  amateurs  and  other  unqualified  writers,  and  the 
public  may  well  be  warned  to  ignore  the  pretensions  to  infallibility 
which  these  unknowing  people  claim  as  a  right.  In  a  phrase  full  of 
presumption  mingled  with  acerbity  the  radio  critic  of  the  Observer  on 
October  19th  delivered  himself  of  the  following:  'Philip  Hendy'  (the 
National  Gallery  Director)  'put  to  the  sword  those  die-hards  who 
have  so  clamorously  accused  him  of  ruining  the  Old  Masters.  He 
brought  the  light  of  reason  and  science  into  a  dispute  too  lo  g  dis- 
figured by  prejudice.'  Now,  we  ask,  what  are  this  critic's  qt  ilifica- 
tions  as  a  judge?  In  traducing  the  experts,  who  are  famou;  artists 
with  professional  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  manipulation  and 
behaviour  of  pigment,  he  merely  convicts  himself  of  bias  and  ignor- 
ance. An  answer  to  such  yapping  nonsense  was  given,  appropriately 
enough,  in  a  corner  of  the  same  page  in  the  same  newspaper,  above 
the  initials  G.M.  'No  critic,'  it  reads,  'can  speak  so  revealingly  of  the 
painter mvsteries  as  painters  can  themselves.  The  critic,  as  often  as 
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not,  makes  new  mysteries  of  his  own.'  What  can  the  critics  know? 

A  thousand  times  we  have  put  them  to  the  test  and  a  thousand 
times  they  have  given  themselves  away.  When  all  is  said,  it  is  Truth 
alone  that  matters  and  must  prevail. 

All  the  photographs  are  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  National  Gallery.— H.  G.  F. 


EXHIBITION  OF  CELADON  WARES 

CELADON  ware,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  highly  prized  of 
Chinese  ceramics,  dates  from  very  early  times.  Fragments  of  the 
T'ang  period  (we  learn  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Honey)  have  been  found  at 
Samarra,  the  old  Abbasid  capital  on  the  Tigris,  abandoned  in  883. 
This  discovery  established  the  fact  that  'by  the  Ninth  Century  the 
Chinese  ideal  of  a  jade-like  substance,  greenish  or  whitish,  which  was 
to  govern  so  much  of  the  subsequent  Chinese  ceramic  endeavour  was 
already  attained.'* 

Its  familiar  name,  of  uncertain  origin,  is  of  European  nomencla- 
ture, said  by  some  to  have  been  derived  from  Saladin,  Soldan  of 
Egypt,  who  sent  forty  pieces  as  a  gift  to  Nui-ed-din,  Sultan  of  Damas- 
cus in  1 171,  or  alternatively,  from  the  Shepherd  Celadon  in  Honore 
d'Urfe's  early  seventeenth-century  pastoral  romance  VAstree,  a 
character  dressed  in  grey-green  garments.  It  is  largely  to  its  delicate 
and  almost  neutral  colour,  which,  it  is  asserted,  harmonizes  with 
everything,  that  it  owes  its  chief  attraction.  Fortunately,  .from  its 
stoutly  potted  substance  and  resistant  qualities,  large  quantities  of 
celadon  have  survived  the  centuries. 

Strange  powers  have  been  accredited  to  vessels  of  celadon,  such 
as  the  detection  of  poisons;  powdered  celadon  is  commended  as  a 


W.  B.  Honey  :  The  Ceramic  Art  of  China  (1945). 
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tooth-salve  and  a  check  to  nose-bleeding,  and  some  articles  of  this 
material  bear  magical  names. 

During  the  past  two  months  (from  October  20th  to  December  20th) 
the  Oriental  Ceramic  Society  has  been  holding  an  exhibition  at  48 
Davies  Street,  W.  1,  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  finest  collection  oL 
celadon  wares  ever  assembled  in  Britain  or  elsewhere.  It  is  an  impres- 
sive array  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  separate  items  of  great  1 
beauty  and  rarity,  lent  by  members  of  the  Society  from  their  private^ 
collections. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Hetherington,  who  owns  many  of  these  fine  specimens,!' 
has  written  a  most  informative  introduction  to  the  Catalogue.  Hei 
points  out  that  it  is  the  celadon  ware  of  the  Sung  Dynasty  that  has  I 
become  the  most  famous,  and  that  the  best  known  of  the  factories  att 
that  date  were  located  at  Lung  Ch'uan  in  the  province  of  Chekiang.< 
Usually  celadons  are  more  or  less  self-coloured,  a  bluish  sage-green, 
sometimes  of  a  sea-water  colour,  the  glaze  being  thick,  and  sometimesi 
crazed.  The  glazes  of  Lung  Ch'uan  wares  are  described  by  Mr.  / 
Honey  with  delicate  and  exact  observation  in  such  terms  as  'onion- < 
sprout  green' — textures  'like  greenish  ointment  or  slightly  milky r 
clouded  jelly  miraculously  hardened.'  The  beauty  of  celadon  'is  of:) 
a  sensuous  order  to  be  apprehended  only  when  a  piece  of  the  ware  is  i 
held  in  the  hand.'  In  both  appearance  and  touch  it  possesses  a  sort  of.' 
velvet  semi-opacity  somewhat  akin  to  jade,  a  quality  to  which  the 
Chinese  potter  consciously  strove  to  attain.  Some  specimens  disclose* 
a  red  colour  at  the  foot  rim.  This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  iron  in  the 
body,  which  changes  the  exposed  or  unglazed  parts  into  red  during - 
the  cooling  after  the  firing  process,  the  change  being  effected  by  the 
reaction  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air  upon  the  exposed  surfaces,  thusrj 
converting  the  iron  into  red  ferric  oxide  while  the  remainder  of  the 
body,  covered  with  its  thick  glaze,  is  unaffected. 

The  decoration  seen  on  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  Sung  celadons,H 

generally  of  a  floral  char-  j 
acter,was  produced  cithern 
by  incision  with  the  edged 
of  a  bevelled  wooden  tool  j 
in  the  unfired  body,  ini 
which  case  the  glaze* 
settled  more  thickly  in, 
the  depths  of  the  groove,^ 
resulting  in  greater  full-, 
ness  of  colour,  or,  if  relief 
were  required,   by  im- 
pressing the  body  withj 
an  intaglio  mould.  When-] 
it  was  desired  to  obtain 
patterns    in    red,    such  1 
parts  of  the  body  werej 
left  unglazed. 
'    Other  types  of  celadon  i 
ware  of  great  interests 
were    included    in  the1 
exhibition.   Some  came 
from    Northern    China,  1 
these  varying  in  colour 
from  a  dark  olive-green  I 
to  a  much  lighter  shade, 
the  glaze  being  thinner, 
than  on  the  Lung  Ch'uan  . 
wares.  Others  came  from 
Corea,  tending  for  the 
most  part  to  a  greyish 
green  or  a  muddy  blue 
tone.   There  were  also 
specimens  of  the  allied 
wares  from  Sawankalok 
in  Siam,  and  celadons 
copied  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  from  Sung  ex- 
amples by  Japanese  pot- 
ters with  such  remarkable 
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technical  skill  that,  we  understand,  they  are  the  cause  of  innumer- 
able headaches  to  connoisseurs. 

A  ROMAN  HELMET  FOUND  IN  NORFOLK 

IN  the  course  of  deepening  the  bed  of  the  River  Wensum  at 
Worthing,  Norwich,  a  finely  decorated  Roman  helmet  was 
dredged  up  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  finds 
of  its  kind  that  has  yet  come  to  light,  as  it  is  of  a  type  exceedingly 
rare.  Decorated  Roman  helmets,  made  for  cavalry  exercises  rather 
than  for  actual  warfare,  number  less  than  twenty  recorded  examples 
throughout  the  world.  As  may  be  seen  from  our  illustrations,  the 
present  specimen  is  in  remarkably  good  preservation. 

This  helmet,  now  on  view  at  Norwich  Castle  Museum,  was,  at  the 
time  we  received  the  photographs,  still  being  studied,  and  as  yet  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  the  thin  metal  employed  is 
bronze  or  brass.  It  is  of  bold  form,  bright  yellowish  in  colour  and  was, 
in  all  probability,  originally  gilded.  The  comb,  chased  in  the  form  of 
eagle  feathers,  which  is  now  considerably  fissured,  terminates  in 
an  eagle's  beak.  Both  sides  of  the  skull  are  decorated  in  repousse  with 
the  figure  of  a  dragon-like  monster,  and  the  front  with  serpents  with 
reverted  heads.  There  is  also  a  central  rivet  in  the  front  of  the  rim 
which,  it  has  been  suggested,  may  have  been  the  attachment  of  a 
vizor-mask.  It  seems  more  likely  to  have  been  the  fastening  of  a 
regimental  badge. 

In  Britain,  decorated  Roman  helmets  have  been  found  in  the 
military  zones  at  Ribchester  in  Lancashire,  at  Guisborough  in  York- 
shire and  at  Newstead  in  Southern  Scotland,  but  the  Worthing  hel- 
met is  the  first  to  have  been  discovered  in  what  is  essentially  a  civil 
district  of  Roman  Britain.  At  the  same  site  were  also  dredged  from 
the  river  a  pair  of  forged  iron  manacles,  an  unusual  antler  haft,  a 
fragment  of  Roman  pottery  and  extensive  remains  of  the  oak  piles  of 
a  wooden  bridge  across  the  River  Wensum.  Further  examination  no 
doubt  will  shed  more  light  on  some  of  the  problems  presented  by  this 
interesting  discovery. 

For  the  above  information  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  Rainbird 
Clarke,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Assistant  Curator  at  the  Castle  Museum, 
Norwich.  The  photographs  were  provided  by  A.  E.  Coe  &  Sons 
Ltd.,  Norwich. 


DESIGNING  FOR  GOLD, 
SILVER  &  JEWELLERY 

A REPORT  of  the  first  year's  work  by  the  Design  and  Research 
Centre  for  the  Gold,  Silver  and  Jewellery  Industries  inaugurated 
by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths  has  reached  The  Con- 
noisseur Offices.  This  Centre  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  any  industry, 
and  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  indicated  in  its  title.  Its  object 
is  to  help  the  industries  mentioned  'to  fulfil  their  allotted  role  in  the 
national  economy  of  promoting  in  every  possible  way  higher  stan- 
dards of  design  and  craftsmanship  and  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  new  manufacturing  methods  and  materials.'  Research  into  the 
usage  and  behaviour  of  new  materials  in  the  prosecution  of  new  forms 
of  design  is  of  prime  importance  to  modern  artists;  indeed  it  is  a 
vital  necessity  if  the  arts  are  to  progress  at  all  and  not  to  remain  at  a 
standstill.  In  days  not  so  long  ago,  it  was  a  constant  and  a  legitimate 
complaint  that  there  was  no  liaison  between  the  designer  and  the 
trades.  As  a  fact,  there  was  a  definite  hostility;  the  would-be  inno- 
vator was  looked  at  askance,  and  the  more  originality  he  displayed, 
the  less  he  was  encouraged.  Pioneers  have  always  suffered.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  new  Centre  will  at  least  begin  to  reverse  such  a  state 
of  affairs  and  thereby  promote  the  interests  not  only  of  designers  and 
manufactors,  but  of  the  great  public  whom  they  serve.  Under  the  two 
main  headings  of  Design  and  Research,  the  Report  sets  out  in  detail  the 
methods  by  which  these  objects  may  be  attained.  They  have  been 
well  thought  out  and  should  be  carefully  studied.  Both  these 
problems  are  closely  interlinked. 

The  term  Design,  as  defined  by  the  promotors  of  the  scheme,  in- 
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eludes  'Structure,  Texture,  Form  and  Decoration;  and  good  design  is 
taken  as  meaning  both  practical  convenience  and  beauty.  Design  is 
an  aspect  of  quality;  good  design  is  not  peculiar  to  luxury  goods  but 
can  be  found  at  all  price  levels.'  This  last  saying  is  true  enough.  Good 
taste  and  judgment  are  not  synonymous  with  costliness.  Two  Govern- 
ment departments  having  associated  themselves  with  the  work  of  the 
Centre,  it  is  announced  (in  accordance  with  the  Government's 
declared  policy)  that  'the  focal  point  of  the  industry  lies  more  and 
more  in  overseas  markets,  and  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  British 
industry  should  be  kept  fully  abreast  of  the  best  in  design  and  crafts- 
manship in  all  those  countries  with  whose  product  it  will  have  to 
compete.'  This  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the 
Centre,  if  not  the  very  reason  for  its  existence. 

Design  is  the  fundamental  necessity  in  good  art.  Incentive  and 
stimulation  are  to  be  provided  by  means  of  scholarships  for  young 
talent,  refresher  courses  for  designers  and  instructors  already  in  the 
industry,  and  competitions  open  to  designers  in  other  industries 
beyond  the  Centre's  own  activities.  The  Council  has  appointed  two 
Design  Committees,  one  for  Jewellery  and  one  for  Silverware.  Much 
time  having  been  lost  in  the  education  of  designers  during  the  war, 
it  may  be  two  or  three  years  before  the  first  students  in  trair  ig  are 
fit  for  employment  in  the  Jewellery  and  Silver  trades,  b.  t  as  a 
practical  encouragement  the  Council  has  allocated  the  sum  of  £900 
for  scholarships  during  the  coming  year.  Details  of  the  schemes  will 
shortly  be  announced.  A  further  sum  of  £250  has  been  earmarked  to 
enable  the  students  to  visit  factories,  museums  and  other  places  of 
educational  value.  Refresher  courses  for  designers,  instructors  and 
students  have  been  arranged  and  partly  financed  by  the  Centre.  A 
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register  of  designers  has  been  compiled,  and  already  lists  the  names 
and  qualifications  of  over  seventy  designers.  In  the  Report,  emphasis 
is  constantly  stressed  on  the  importance  of  the  overseas  market.  The 
export  problem  is  a  serious  one,  as  it  should  be  recognized,  and 
indeed  we  are  warned  that  if  and  when  the  economic  situation 
improves,  there  is  certain  to  be  severe  competition  from  abroad. 
'The  Allied  Governments  have  made  it  clear  that  they  intend  to 
encourage  the  jewellery  and  silverware  industries  in  the  occupied 
countries  and  in  Czechoslovakia.  The  costume  jewellery  industry  in 
the  U.S.A.  is  also  likely  to  produce  serious  competition.  During  the 
war  a  number  of  countries  which  had  previously  imported  costume 
jewellery  have  learned  to  produce  it  themselves,  and  their  Govern- 
ments are  giving  them  tariff  protection.' 

In  the  Research  Department,  equally  important  work  is  in  pro- 
gress. Scientific  work  in  metallurgy,  such  as  eliminating  tarnishes 
on  silver  and  alloys,  in  electrolytic  methods,  polishing  processes, 
temper-hardening,  coloured  patinas  and  other  metal  finishes,  pre- 
cision casting,  die  production,  has  been  carried  out.  Those  seeking 
instruction  and  eventual  employment  in  the  allied  industries  men- 
tioned should  procure  and  study  this  Report,  which  issues  from 
Goldsmiths'  Hall,  Foster  Lane,  E.C.2. 

THE  ENGLISH  SCENE 

SIR  ALFRED  MUNNINGS'S  exhibition  at  the  Leicester  Galler- 
ies coinciding  with  The  Connoisseur's  time  of  going  to  press,  we 
must  refer  in  general  terms  to  it.  We  have  space  to  say  only  that  this 

<  olle<  1  ii  "i  of  works  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  among 
the  mosi  memorable  one-man  shows  ever  held  in  London.  Here  was 
'The  English  Scene'  that  is  part  of  our  imperishable  heritage  of 
beauty    I  ic  scintillating  stream,  the  silent  hill,  the  shady  wood,  the 

<  1 1'. |  ij,r<  pastures,  the  rich  cloudscape.  As  a  landscape  painter,  Sir 
Alfred  M  innings  is  no  less  faithfully  expressive  of  truth  than  he  is 
when  pain;  ing  the  equine  form,  of  which  he  has  long  been  regarded 
as  tin  supreme  master.  We  surveyed  these  128  pictures  with  admira- 
tion and  gratitude,  for  they  reminded  us  of  the  very  pith  and  charac- 
t<  1  ,  ,1  1  England  that  has  survived  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  wars 
and  p'.'itics.  Truly,  an  inspiring  exhibition  in  these  depressing  days. 
One  felt  in  the  presence  of  an  artist  in  the  true  tradition  of  Stubbs, 
Wilson  and  Constable,  and  one  moreover  who  has  added  greatly  to 
that  tradition. ^Adrian  Bury. 


A  GOLDEN  JUBILEE 

WE  welcome  to  this  current  issue  the  return  of  Messrs.  Gill  & 
ReigateLtd.,  of  Morley  Hall,  25-26  St.  George  Street,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  W.  1.  This  business,  founded  in  1898  by  Mr.  John 
Hamblet  Gill  and  Mr.  James  Francis  Reigate,  both  now  deceased, 


is  celebrating  its  Golden  Jubilee  next  year.  Originally  estab- 
lished in  the  Soho  Galleries,  Oxford  Street,  the  business  was 
moved,  owing  to  rebuilding  in  1 927,  to  the  present  commodious 
premises  at  Morley  Hall,  adjacent  to  the  historical  Church  of 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square.  They  have  specialized  in  fine-l 
quality  English  period  furniture,  needleworks,  tapestries  and 
carpets,  and  have  been  entrusted  with  the  restoration  and  refur-j 
nishing  of  many  of  the  Historic  Homes  of  England. 


THE  OXFORD  GOLDSMITHS— A  LETTER 

SIR, — Mr.  Hiscock's  claim,  as  I  undeistand  it,  is  that  be- 
tween about  1580  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the 
Oxford  goldsmiths  were  large  plate  workers  and  wrought  im- 
portant 'presentation  pieces'  and  large  articles  of  plate  for  the 
Colleges  and  the  City,  and  he  appears  to  chide  Moffat,  Evans 
and  Walker  for  not  having  made  this  discovery  before. 

In  the  space  at  my  disposal  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  give 
a  history  of  the  Oxford  goldsmiths,  for  which  there  is  con- 
siderable material  in  the  Oxford  City  Records,  i§og-iyo2.  But  it 
may  be  said  that  nothing  in  these  Records,  or  in  College  Accounts, 
suggests  that  the  Oxford  goldsmith  was  more  than  a  shopkeeper( 
who,  while  executing  minor  repairs,  engraving,  weighing,  valuing, 
making  inventories,  etc.,  acted  as  an  agent  in  supplying  or  exchang- 
ing plate,  or  melting  it  for  coining  or  refashioning.  This  is  in  accord 
with  the  'general  belief  and  contemporary  evidence. 

Oxford  was  never  one  of  the  provincial  assay  towns,  and  plate  could 
be  assayed  and  hall-marked  only  at  Goldsmiths'  Halls:  the  advantage 
of  having  hall-marked  plate  is  obvious,  even  at  this  period.  How  could 
the  Oxford  goldsmith  get  his  plate  hall-marked  except  in  London? 

The  trade  of  goldsmith  in  Oxford  was  one  of  the  few  which  nevei 
had  a  gild  or  corporation  to  represent  common  interests,  and  deal 
collectively  with  outsiders.  The  Oxford  goldsmith  was  pre-eminently 
an  individualist.  No  individual,  not  resident  in  London  or  its  suburbs, 
could  register  his  mark  at  Goldsmiths' 
Hall,  unless  he  was  vouched  for  by 
his  gild,  or  possibly  the  mayor  and 
corporation  of  his  town.  There  is,  I 
believe,  no  evidence  at  Goldsmiths' 
Hall,  and  there  is  none  in  Oxford,  of 
any  such  arrangement,  by  sub-register 
or  otherwise.  Such  an  arrangement 
was  in  force  at  Exeter,  after  the  1700 
Act,  which  re-established  the  pro- 
vincial assay  offices,  and  had  been 
recommended  in  Touchstone  (1677)  for 
those  goldsmiths  who  lived  outside  an 
assay  town.  With  the  discovery  that 
the  'presentation  pieces'  no  longer 
exist,  the  only  real  evidence  from 
Christ  Church  disappears. 

His  example  from  the  City  Records 
is  particularly  unfortunate.  What 
happened  in  1625  was  that  the  City 
Council  commissioned  Martin  Wright 
to  buy  suitable  plate  in  London,  which 
he  did.  The  King  and  Queen  at  Christ 
Church  refused,  on  account  of  the 
Plague,  to  receive  the  Mayor  (who  was 
perfectly  fit).  The  Council  then  threw 
the  plate  back  on  Martin's  hands  with 
£5  compensation  for  being  landed 
with  unsaleable  stock.  Mr.  Hiscock  is 
equally  inaccurate  about  Martin  him- 
self: 'We  may  reasonably  judge  that 
Martin  survived  from  161 6  until  the 
Civil  War.'  Actually  he  was  Mayoi  in  the  brazenose  college 
1 655,  and  attended  the  coronation  of  thre^LOXDON  hIll'marks 
Charles  II,  and  lived  until  1664.  Alfred       for  1610-11  &  maker's  mark 
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Jones  has  made  it  clear  that  the  'College  pot,'  'two  eared  pot'  or  'ox-eye  cup'  is 
not  'peculiar'  to  Oxford.  Of  the  many  existing  examples  here,  not  one  can  be  proved 
to  have  been  wrought  in  Oxford. 

The  only  existing  article  of  plate,  the  Brazenose  College  Steeple  Cup,  Mr.  Hiscock 
attributes  to  Thomas  Crompton.  This  cup  was  given  to  Samuel  Radcliffe,  in  1610, 
when,  as  Senior  Proctor,  he  attended  the  installation  of  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere, 
as  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University.  The  installation  probably  took  place  in  London. 
The  cup  has  the  three  London  hall-marks  for  1610-1 1  and  maker's  mark  t-c  on  the 
rim,  and  on  top  of  the  cover. 

There  are  at  least  two  other  cups  mentioned  by  Jackson  as  having  the  three 
London  hall-marks  and  the  same  maker's  mark : 

1610-11.  Standing  Cup  and  Cover:  St.  Mary,  Hadley  Monken,  Middlesex; 

1613-14.  Tall  Communion  Cup  with  pyramidal  top  to  cover:  Holm  Cultrum, 
Cumberland;  and 

No.  107  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Loan  Exhibition  (1929):  Silver-gilt  Steeple  Cup, 
1610-1 1. 

It  is  impossible  that  these  cups  could  be  the  work  of  Thomas  Crompton.  The 
maker  must  have  been  a  London  goldsmith.  The  steeple  cup  remained  in  Dr.  Samuel 
Radcliffe's  possession  during  his  life,  and  came  to  the  College  as  a  legacy  under  his 
will,  when  he  died  in  1648. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Hiscock's  optimistic  summing-up  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  the 
evidence  is  quite  insufficient  to  establish  his  case. — F  J.  Varley. 


A  HENRY  VIII  ARMOUR  HAS  MISSING  LEGS  RESTORED 

UNTIL  recently  the  legs  of  one  of  the  armours  of  Henry  VIII  in  the  Tower 
of  London  were  missing,  and  although  the  suit  is  mentioned  in  the  Inventory 
of  1547,  no  one  knows  when  they  were  lost.  Recently  the  Master  of  the  Armouries 
visited  Scrivelsby  Court,  Lincolnshire,  the  home  of  the  Dymoke  family,  hereditary 
King's  Champions,  and  found  them  there.  Their  presence  in  this  country  house 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  family  could  claim  a  suit  of  armour 
from  the  King  for  his  service  when  he  rode  into  Westminster  Hall  at  the  Coro- 
nation Banquet  and  flung  down  his  challenge. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Dymoke  estate,  the  legs  have  now  been 
lent  to  the  Tower  of  London  and  the  complete  suit  is  shown  reunited.  Although 
made  in  Milan  the  armour  was  decorated  with  engraving  in  England,  and  one  of 
the  details  is  the  collar  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  round  the  neck  and  the  garter 
itself  engraved  round  the  left  leg  below  the  knee.  This  armour  is  one  of  four  in  the 
Tower  made  for  Henry  VIII,  and  is  fitted  with  a  tonlet,  or  deep  skirt,  for  fight- 
ing in  the  lists.  The  suit  is  now 


displayed  along  with  three  other 
armours  of  Henry  VIII  in  the 
White  Tower.  Photos  by  permis- 
sion of  H.M.  Ministry  of  Works. 


A  MILANESE  CRESTED  TONLET  ARMOUR  OF  HENRY  VIII 
SHOWING  'J  HE  LEGS  REUNITED  WITH  THE  UPPER  PART 


DETAIL  OF 
HENRY  VIII, 


THE  LEFT  LEG  OF  THE  ARMOUR  OF 
SHOWING  GARTER  :  TOWER  ARMOURIES 


VALEDICTORY:  THE  LATE  FRED  ROE,  R.I.  (1864- 1947) 

IT  is  with  deep  regret  that  The  Connoisseur  records  the  death  of  the  doyen  of  its  con- 
tributors. Equally  distinguished  as  an  artist  and  as  a  high  authority  on  old  oak  furniture, 
Mr.  Fred  Roe,  R.I.,  was  born  at  Cambridge  on  May  8th,  1864,  the  youngest  son  of  an 
old  engraver  and  miniaturist  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  W.  M.  Thackeray's  original 
instructor  in  etching.  Fred  Roe,  who  very  early  showed  an  aptitude  for  art,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  his  future  skill  by  sketching  in  the  Fens  and  drawing  from  the  antique  in  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum.  Coming  to  London,  he  studied  at  Heatherley's  and  under  J.  Seymour 
Lucas,  R.A.,  F.S.A.,  in  whose  studio  he  met  his  future  father-in-law.  Commencing  to  ex- 
hibit in  1885,  he  showed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1887,  becoming  very 
well  known  for  his  historical  and  genre  pictures  which,  by  now,  are  widely  represented 
in  public  galleries  and  institutions.  In  1890,  he  married  Letitia  Mabel,  daughter  of 
Sydney  Williams  Lee,  of  Putney  Hill,  her  younger  sister  being  the  future  Dowager 
Lady  Swinfen. 

Already  interested  in  old  oak,  Fred  Roe  developed  a  remarkable  talent  in  respc  t  of  it, 
his  first  books  being  among  the  most  outstanding  of  the  early  pioneer  works  on  the 
subject.  In  September  1901  his  first  article  on  oak  appeared  in  the  foundfation  number 
of  The  Connoisseur;  his  last,  written  in  conjunction  with  his  son,  in  that  or  July  1940; 
and  between  these  dates  he  contributed  to  the  Magazine  a  long  series  of  papers  on  various 
aspects  of  his  chosen  study.  Continuing  to  paint,  somewhat  less  often  than  of  yore  but 
always  with  an  unimpaired  vigour,  into  the  late  evening  of  his  life,  he  died  at  his 
Kensington  home  on  August  16th,  1947,  after  a  five  weeks'  illness. 
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AJANTA 

A  REVIEW  BY  V.    S.  SWAMINATHAN 


THANKS  to  the  princely  patronage  of  H.E.H.  the  Nizam's 
Government,  the  devoted  labours  of  the  Oxford  University 
Press  (responsible  for  the  text  and  monochrome  plates)  and 
Messrs.  Henry  Stone  &  Son,  of  Banbury  and  London  (who  made 
blocks  of  colour-plates  and  undertook  their  printing),  under  excep- 
tionally difficult  war-time  conditions,  we  have  before  us  Part  III  of 
Ajanta.*  This  superb  production  happily  comes  before  us  at  a  time 
when  the  Indian  Arts  Exhibition  is  being  held  in  London,  and  the 
need  for  a  central  museum  of  Asiatic  art  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire 
is  being  strongly  urged  by  competent  authorities.  Ajanta  frescoes 
have  for  Asia  and  the  history  of  Asian  art  the  same  compelling  signi- 
ficance that  the  frescoes  of  Assisi,  Siena  and  Florence  have  for  Europe 
and  the  history  of  European  art.  These  magnificent  caves  first  became 
known  to  Europeans  in  1 8 1 9.  They  were  initially  described  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  ten  years  later.  In  1843  Mr. 
Fergusson  read  before  that  learned  institution  his  historic  paper  on 
the  Rock-cut  Temples  of  India,  devoting  a  dozen  pages  to  Ajanta.  In  the 
same  year,  the  R.A.S.  addressed  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany with  a  plea  for  the  preservation  of  the  caves  and  the  execution 
of  copies  of  the  frescoes.  Major  Robert  Gill,  of  the  Madras  Army,  was 
engaged  to  make  facsi  mile  copies  of  the  pictures  and  given  reasonable 
assistance.  Most  of  the  paintings  he  executed  over  a  period  of  years 
were  sent  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  for  exhibition,  where  they 
all  perished  by  fire  in  December  1866.  Unfortunately,  no  photographs 
of  them  had  been  taken.  The  present  publication  (to  be  completed 
in  four  parts)  is  of  exceptional  interest  because,  although  these  famous 
frescoes  have  been  described  in  detail  before  and  have,  in  particular, 
formed  the  subject  of  two  fairly  modern  detailed  studies  of  very  high 
merit,  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  Griffith's  and  Lady  Herringham's 
volumes  were  executed  from  hand  copies.  No  human  copyist  can  rival 
the  camera  in  accuracy,  and  anyone  who  compares  the  present  mag- 
nificent reproductions  with  the  older  ones  will  echo  Lady  Herring- 
ham's  admission:  'in  reality,  the  technique  of  the  original  work  is  so 
sure  and  perfect  that  none  of  us  were  [sic]  good  enough  executants 
to  repeat  it.'     (Ajanta  Frescoes,  India  Society,  London,  p-i7-) 

Indian  art  and  culture  are  a  joint  creation  of  the  Dravidian  and 
Aryan  genius,  a  welding  together  of  the  symbolic  and  the  representa- 
tive, of  abstract  and  explicit  language  and  thought.  Early  Buddhist 
records  reveal  that  painting  was  closely  linked  with  popular  festivals 
and  civic  life  in  ancient  India.  Ethics  and  aesthetics  are  perfectly 
synthesized  in  Indian  art.  Mythology  and  the  doctrine  of  reincarna- 
tion, fundamental  to  all  Indian  religious  teaching,  gave  a  natural 
human  interest  to  the  metaphysical  ideas  which  the  temple  sculptors 
and  painters  endeavoured  to  express.  Painting  appears  in  all  lists  of 
sixty-foui  kalas  (fine  arts  or  accomplishments) ;  and  Sadanga,  or  six 
limbs,  or  <  ai  ons,  of  painting  are  concerned  with  distinction  of  types, 
ideal  propoiiion,  expression  of  mood,  embodiment  of  charm,  points 
of  view  with  1  eference  to  stance  and  preparation  of  colours.  From  the 
standpoint  of  themes,  paintings  were  classified  as  true,  lyrical,  secular 
and  mixed.  There  was  no  lack  of  subjects  which  the  artist  might  use 
for  the  adoi  nment  of  temples,  monasteries,  kings'  palaces  and  humble 
homes  oi  the  common  people  for  their  edification  and  enjoyment. 
Aestheti<  feeling  plays  an  important  part  in  the  enrichment  of  Orien- 
tal life.  Among  Indians  of  all  classes  an  instinctive  awareness  of  beauty 
seems  to  compensate  for  a  standard  of  material  well-being  which,  to 
Western  eyes,  seems  poor  and  bleak.  Their  habit  of  finding  pleasure 
in  common  things,  their  quiet  appreciation  of  form  and  colour,  are 


*  Ajanta.  The  Colour  and  Monochrome  Reproductions  of  the  Ajanta  Fres- 
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I2£  X  10.  VIII,  i.ooo.  9  Plates.  Published  under  the  special  authority  of 
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gifts  which  Westerners  may  well  envy  who  depend  so  much  for  their 
enjoyment  upon  a  multitude  of  possessions  and  complexity  of  appara- 
tus. The  iconography  of  the  Indian  people  is  indeed  the  richest,  the 
most  exuberant,  ever  evolved  from  the  human  brain.  Indian  art  is 
nourished  on  thought  and  religion,  and  expresses  a  philosophy  of  life. 
Indian  painting  and  sculpture  are  more  difficult  of  approach  by 
Westerners  than,  for  example,  Chinese  pottery,  because  they  are  re- 
plete with  ideas,  associations,  legends  and  beliefs  unfamiliar  to  them. 
If  the  latter  would  only  refrain  from  regarding  the  figures  of  Buddha 
as  'heathen  idols,'  they  would  find  in  them,  imagined  to  incarnate  the 
Infinite  Power  and  Infinite  Compassion  which  respond  to  the  suffer- 
ing cry  of  every  sentient  being,  the  same  human  need  and  aspiration 
vibrant  as  in  their  own  nature.  And  far  more  than  in  the  West  the 
emphasis  in  India  and  China  is  for  utmost  mental  concentration  in 
painting.  Rarely,  if  ever,  have  Indian  artists  drawn  with  a  model 
before  them,  and  the  image  proper  is  at  all  times  obtained  by  a  process 
of  mental  visualization  rather  than  by  observation,  and  in  the  last 
analysis  a  memory  image.  Spiritual  contemplation  is  the  keynote  of 
Indian  art,  as  it  was  that  of  Fra  Angelico  and  other  great  Christian 
masters.  It  shows  an  intensity  of  feeling  which  nothing  in  European 
art  has  ever  approached,  unless  it  be  in  the  creations  of  Michelangelo, 
or  in  the  music  of  Wagner.  At  Ajanta,  Ellora  and  Elephanta,  Indian 
sculptors  played  with  chiaroscuro  in  huge  masses  of  living  rock  with 
the  same  feeling  as  the  Gothic  cathedral  builders  or  as  Wagner 
played  with  tonal  effects. 

The  Ajanta  cave  temples  are  situated  thirty-four  miles  south  of  Jal- 
gaon,  a  railway  station  two  hundred  miles  from  Bombay  on  the  line  to 
Calcutta  in  the  Indian  State  of  Hyderabad,  Deccan.  The  trouble  the 
traveller  underwent  until  lately  to  see  the  famous  frescoes  and  sculp- 
tures at  Ajanta  invested  this  journey  with  the  character  of  a  pilgrim- 
age. The  Nizam's  Government  spent  £90,000  on  building  roads  and 
bridges  to  render  the  caves  easily  accessible.  A  motor  road  now  takes 
the  visitor  right  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  wherein  the  temples  and 
monastic  halls  are  hewn.  The  Fardapur  Ghat  forms  a  most  pleasant 
drive  offering  lovely  views  of  the  Ajanta  valley.  The  Buddhist  monks 
were  partial  to  picturesque  and  wild  mountainous  places  for  retreat 
and  contemplation,  and  no  other  spot  has  finer  architecture  except 
perhaps  Ellora.  The  Viharas  (monasteries)  and  Chaitya  halls  (halls 
containing  a  chaitya  or  shrine)  resemble  Romanesque  churches  with 
barrel  vaulting  for  nave  and  aisles  excavated  on  the  face  of  a  grand 
semicircular  cliff  forming  the  front  of  a  meandering  river.  From  the 
bed  of  the  stream  there  once  rose  a  steep  flight  of  stone  steps  leading 
to  a  rough  terraced  path  which  connected  the  colonnaded  facades  of 
the  twenty-seven  temples  cut  in  the  wide  concave  sweep  of  the  pre- 
cipitous hill  face  so  that  the  entrance  of  the  first  faces  the  dark  mouth 
of  the  last,  a  distance  of  some  five  hundred  yards.  For  centuries  these 
dim  caves  had  been  the  abode  of  bats,  while  without  parrots  flit  across 
the  azure-blue  skies,  boars  and  an  occasional  panther  haunt  the 
locality  and  black  buck  feed  in  the  valley.  It  is  altogether  an  enchant- 
ing spot.  The  history  of  Ajanta  extends  from  the  Second  Century  b.c. 
to  the  Seventh  a.d. 

Buddhism,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Gupta  and  Harsha  periods 
(Fourth  to  Seventh  Centuries  a.d.),  was  a  religion  of  charity  and  ten- 
derness, gentleness  and  renunciation,  as  seen  in  the  lives  of  the 
'Blessed  One'  and  in  the  pure  poetry  of  sutras  and  jatakas.  The  legend 
of  Buddha  does  not  cease  with  his  historical  existence.  There  is  the 
entire  cycle  of  his  jatakas,  i.e.  'births'  in  the  course  of  his  previous 
lives.  The  Buddhist  scriptures  place  the  account  of  these  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Master  himself,  something  in  the  fashion  of  the  Christian  para- 
bles. No  better  examples  could  be  found  of  that  purely  Indian  senti- 
ment of  human  brotherhood,  that  fountain  of  humanitarianism  which 
extends  even  to  animals  and  plants.  It  is  this  loving  literature  which 
inspired  the  tender  naturalism  of  Sanchi  and  Ajanta.  This  mythology 
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provided  the  Indian  genius  with  delightful  themes,  motives  of  love 
and  consolation,  a  whole  world  of  dreams  of  singular  aesthetic  value 
and  new  sources  of  inner  life  and  mystic  sentiment  for  the  loftiest 
souls.  Just  as  Gothic  cathedrals  in  the  West  are  veritable  sermons  in 
stone,  so  the  gates  at  Sanchi  and  the  frescoes  at  Ajanta  unroll  before 
our  eyes  the  marvellous  poem  of  Indian  nature,  a  veritable  jungle 
book.  Imbued  with  the  spirit  oijatakas,  the  jungle  became  an  earthly 
paradise,  uniting  all  living  things  in  deep  kinship. 

The  outstanding  character  of  Gupta  art  as  found  at  Ajanta  and 
elsewhere  is  its  classical  quality.  It  was  an  era  of  culmination,  of 
florescence,  rather  than  of  renaissance.  It  cannot  fairly  be  described 
as  one  of  revival  of  Brahminism  and  Sanskrit  learning  and  literature, 
since  there  never  existed  a  'Buddhist  India'  that  was  not  as  much,  and 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  areas,  a  Hindu  India.  Close  paral- 
lels exist  between  the  development  of  Indian  art  and  literature — the 


Ajanta  frescoes  and  the  decoration  of 
Gupta  reliefs  bring  matched  by  the 
Sanskrit  kavya  literature.  This  age  in- 
herited its  rich  decorative  resources 
from  indigenous,  early  Asiatic,  Persian 
and  Hellenisticsourccs.The  technique 
thus  blended  and  perfected  became 
the  medium  of  conscious  and  explic  it 
statement  of  spiritual  conceptions  in 
sculpture,  painting  and  dancing.  This 
phase  is  at  once  serene  and  energetic, 
spiritual  and  voluptuous.  The  style, 
derived  plastically  from  Mathura,  is 
unified  and  naturalistic;  by  refine- 
ment and  definition  this  art  was  des- 
tined later  to  imply  attenuation  and 
give  place  to  the  'Gothic'  Pala  art  of 
Bengal.  The  Gupta  period  gave  birth 
to  a  new  Indian  aesthetic  ideal,  a  new 
classicism  conditioned  by  its  own  en- 
vironment. It  based  its  plastic  con- 
ventions on  a  knowledge  of  Indian 
costume  and  conditions  of  tropical 
life  and,  above  all,  on  an  understand- 
ing of  the  Indian  body  itself.  It  did 
away  with  draperies  which  cumbered 
these  supple  and  graceful  bodies  used 
to  transparent  muslin,  and  raiment 
henceforth  was  indicated  mainly  by 
fluid  undulations,  one  might  almost 
call  them  ripples,  of  a  diaphanous  gar- 
ment clinging  to  the  limbs  as  though 
wet,  till  the  time  came  when  even 
these  were  discarded  and  the  only  in- 
dication of  garments  was  a  restricted 
use  of  incisive  lines.  The  Gupta  sculp- 
ture and  painting  restored  to  Indian 
form  its  native  softness  and  supple- 
ness. In  expressing  the  proportions  of 
the  body  this  art  took  its  measure- 
ments from  the  living  curves  found  in 
nature,  in  the  habit  of  growth  of 
creepers  and  flowers,  in  the  flowing 
movement  of  an  animal  form  beneath 
its  fur  or  skin.  The  face  came  to  have 
the  oval  form  of  a  finely  shaped  egg; 
and  the  forehead,  between  the  hair 
and  the  eyebrows,  the  lines  of  a  drawn 
bow.  The  regular  line  of  the  eyebrows 
also  resembled  the  bow,  or  the  leaves 
of  a  neem  tree.  The  darting  glance  of 
a  woman's  eyes  was  compared  to  the 
wagtail,  while  the  eyes  of  divinities 
resembled  a  lotus.  A  woman's  nose 
was  likened  to  a  sesame  flower,  and 
her  'moist  soft  red  lips'  to  the  red  fruits  of  a  bimba  tree.  The  form  of 
chin  was  expressed  by  the  simile  of  a  mango  stone,  the  line  of  neck 
by  that  of  a  conch  shell.  The  shoulder  and  forearm  were  curved  like 
an  elephant's  trunk,  the  fingers  had  the  fullness  of  a  bean  pod,  the 
calf  of  the  leg  swelled  like  a  spawning  fish  and  the  hands  and  feet 
were  two  lotus  flowers.  The  pose  of  the  body  was  that  of  'th'.-  three 
bendings'  (tribhanga) ,  with  head  inclined  to  the  right  in  '.male 
statues  and  bust  turned  towards  the  left,  while,  following  the  ndian 
predilection  for  a  sideward  thrust  of  the  hip,  the  legs  would  urn  to- 
wards the  right.  (The  pose  of  the  male  statue  would  exactly  be  the 
opposite.)  This  meticulous  care  to  follow  the  curves  of  flowers  and 
animals,  this  pronounced  tendency  for  'compensating'  attitudes 
which  cause  the  body  to  yield  the  utmost  plastic  effect  of  which  it  is 
capable,  infused  new  life  into  the  Indian  aesthetic  ideal.  From  the 
Gupta  period  onwards  it  was  inspired  by  a  supreme  sense  of  rhythmic 
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beauty.  The  contours  of  the  limbs  were  softened  into  'a  caressing  line 
of  ineffable  charm.'  Thus  arose  a  composite,  flexible,  simple  and 
harmonious  art  in  which  earthly  beauty  was  the  direct  expression  of 
the  highest  spirituality.  Although  from  this  period  nude  predomin- 
ated, no  nudity  could  be  more  chaste  than  that  of  the  Gupta  art. 

The  magnificent  temples  and  monastic  halls  of  Ajanta  represent 
ihe  perfect  blending  and  co-ordination  of  building  design,  sculpture 
and  painting  into  a  higher  organic  unity,  which  is  the  hall-mark  of 
all  noble  architecture.  In  Gupta  art  image  took  its  place  in  architec- 
ture, entered  into  the  general  decorative  scheme,  and  acquired  deli- 
cacy and  repose  by  this  process  of  integration.  To  the  Indian  mind 
the  Blessed  One  and  his  relatives  and  disciples  were  real  living  beings 
with  positive  relations  to  their  own  social  world.  It  is  this  broad  and 
comprehensive  outlook  on  life  as  a  whole,  giving  to  its  spiritual  quality 
a  sane  and  normal  relation  to  daily  existence,  which  is  so  important 
and  delightful  an  element  in  the  Ajanta  paintings.  The  walls  and  pil- 
lars of  Ajanta  were  transformed  into  memorable  picture-books  for  in- 
structing pilgrims  and  novices  of  the  Buddhist  order  of  monks  in  the 
events  of  the  Master's  many  existences.  Here  Indian  painters  excelled 
in  the  subtle  art  of  surface  modelling,  and  equalled  the  best  Chinese 
masters  in  their  wonderful  power  of  delineation.  The  best  general 
description  of  the  paintings  is  given  by  Lady  Herringham  in  these 
words:  'The  outline  is  in  its  final  state  firm  but  modulated  and  realis- 
tic, and  not  often  like  the  calligraphic  sweeping  curves  of  the  Chinese 
and  the  Japanese.  The  drawing  is  on  the  whole  like  mediaeval  Italian 
drawing.  .  .  .  The  artists  had  a  complete  command  of  posture.  Their 
knowledge  of  types  and  positions,  gestures  and  beauties  of  hands  is 
amazing.  Many  racial  types  are  rendered;  the  features  are  often  elab- 
orately studied  and  of  high  breeding,  and  one  might  call  it  stylistic 
breeding.  In  some  pictures  considerable  impetus  of  movement  of 
different  kinds  is  well  suggested.  Some  of  the  schemes  of  colour  com- 
position are  most  remarkable  and  interesting,  and  there  is  great 
variety.  The  drawing  of  foliage  and  flowers  is  very  beautiful.  There 
is  really  no  other  fine  portrayal  of  a  dark  race  by  themselves.  The 
quality  of  the  painting  varies  from  sublime  to  grotesque,  from  tender 
and  graceful  to  quite  rough  and  coarse.  But  most  of  it  has  a  kind  of 
emphatic  passionate  force,  a  marked  technical  skill  very  difficult  to 
suggest  in  copies  done  in  a  slighter  medium.'*  Those  who  adorned 
the  interior  of  these  dark  caves  probably  had  big  white  metal  sheets 
properly  burnished  and  shining.  These  must  have  been  kept  outside 
the  caves  and  reflection  thrown  on  the  walls,  and  in  that  reflected 
light  they  must  have  executed  their  masterpieces. 

Dr.  Ananda  Goomaraswamy  describes  the  technique  of  painting 
at  Ajanta  thus:  'The  surface  of  the  hard  and  somewhat  porous  rock 
was  spread  over  with  a  layer  of  clay,  cow  dung  and  powdered  rock, 
sometimes  mixed  with  rice  husks,  to  a  thickness  of  from  3  to  20  mm. 
Over  this  was  laid  a  thin  coat  of  fine  white  lime  plaster  which  was 
kepi  moist  while  the  colours  were  applied  and  afterwards  lightly 
burnished.  Practically  all  sculptures  and  sculptured  faces  were  cov- 
ered in  the  same  way  with  a  thin  plaster  slip  and  coloured.  The 
underdrawing  is  in  red  on  the  white  plaster  surface,  then  comes  a 
thinnish  ti  rra  verde  monochrome  showing  some  of  the  red  through 
it,  then  thi  Local  colour,  followed  by  a  renewed  outline  in  brown  01 
black,  with  some  shading,  the  latter  employed  rather  to  give  some 
impression  <  roundness  or  relief  than  to  indicate  any  effect  of  light 
and  shade.  The  bold  freedom  of  the  brush  strokes  seems  to  show  that 
all  th<  work  was  freehand,  or  if  any  use  was  made  of  stencils  it  was 
freely  redi  awn.'  The  Ajanta  painters  used  only  six  colours  and  their 

*  The  application  of  painting  to  rock-cut  sanctuaries  is  in  some  ways  sur- 
prising, since  despite  spacious  openings  forming  the  upper  part  of  the 
porches  the  interior  light  must  have  been  a  dim  one.  The  manner  of  execu- 
tion poses,  therefore,  a  thorny  problem.  How  were  these  huge  and  majestic 
compositions  carried  out  in  their  ample  and  crowded  designs  and  their 
scrupulous  detail  and  firm  lines  upon  walls  and  ceilings  reflecting  only  a 
dim  religious  light?  Dr.  F.  W.  Thomas  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  lamps 
may  account  in  part  for  the  details.  But  even  this  partial  explanation  leaves 
an  unsatisfactory  question  as  to  colours  which  were  both  artistically  delicate 
and  harmonious.  The  only  plausible  suggestion  must  be  that  the  frescoes 
were  actually  planned  and  executed  in  broad  daylight,  and  subsequently 
reproduced  to  scale  or  stencilled  in  the  interiors.  Even  this  explanation 
would  postulate  a  remarkable  quality  of  hand  and  vision  on  the  part  of  the 
artists.  The  chief  of  Aundh,  himself  a  painter,  has  this  explanation  to  offer. 


combinations.  They  were  yellow  ochre,  red  earth,  terra  verde,  lapis 
lazuli  and  lamp-black.  For  white  they  employed  Shirgola  stone, 
which  when  burnt  turns  out  a  beautiful  white. 

Every  one  of  the  leading  themes  of  Ajanta  frescoes  is  worthy  of 
separate  analysis  and  discussion.  On  the  hundred  walls  and  pillars 
of  these  rock-carved  temples  a  vast  and  moving  drama  is  enacted 
before  our  eyes,  a  drama  played  by  princes,  priests  and  heroes,  by 
men  and  women  of  every  condition,  against  a  marvellously  varied 
scene,  among  forests  and  gardens,  in  courts  and  cities,  on  wide  plains 
and  in  deep  jungleSj  while  above  the  messengers  of  heaven  move 
swiftly  across  the  sky.  From  all  these  emanates  a  great  joy  in  the  sur- 
passing radiance  of  the  face  of  the  world,  in  the  physical  nobility  of 
men  and  women,  in  the  strength  and  grace  of  animals  and  the  beauty 
of  birds  and  loveliness  of  flowers,  and  woven  into  this  fabric  of  material 
beauty  we  behold  the  ordered  pattern  of  the  spiritual  realities  of  the 
universe.  It  is  this  perfect  attuning  or  combination  of  material  and 
spiritual  energy  which  distinguishes  all  periods  of  great  art.  The  pre- 
dominant impression  these  enchanting  and  ennobling  scenes  convey 
is  the  eternal  realism  of  India  inspiring  these  beautiful  human  bodies, 
moving  freely  and  gracefully  in  the  light  and  shade  of  a  tropical 
climate.  And  this  naturalism  is  spiritualized  in  its  tendencies  and 
chaste  and  refined  in  its  expression.  All  nude  female  figures  of  Ajanta 
have  flower-like  grace,  freedom  of  lines  and  variety  of  charming  poses, 
making  them  a  'poem  of  Indian  womanhood.'  Here  in  Hyderabad 
we  get  a  glimpse  into  the  mysteries  of  another  Quattrocento,  another 
Florence  or  Umbria.  Before  these  female  figures  with  their  oval  faces, 
elongated  eyes  with  an  expression  at  once  chaste  and  voluptuous,  and 
their  long  and  slender  bodies  in  attitudes  developed  by  a  sophisticated 
aesthetic  sense,  before  these  supple  figures  with  their  innocent  nudity 
we  involuntarily  think  of  the  work  of  Sandro  Botticelli  such  as  his 
Birth  of  Venus,  and  the  divine  pictures  of  the  period  of  Italian  art  pre- 
ceding Raphael.  Indeed,  the  spirit  which  animated  the  artist  of  the 
Uffizi  and  that  of  the  old  masters  of  Ajanta  is  similar.  Both  celebrate 
in  a  spirit  of  neo-paganism  the  artistic  value  of  the  line  in  the  female 
form,  and  the  pensive,  haunting  softness  of  lovely  youthful  bodies, 
while  the  Florentine  master  is  just  as  mindful  as  his  distant  Indian 
cousin  in  Deccan  of  the  fact  that  these  graceful  beings  have  to  har- 
monize with  their  surroundings.  The  treatment  of  the  hands  alone 
by  the  painters  of  Ajanta  would  be  enough  to  express  the  almost 
Franciscan  tenderness  by  which  they  were  animated;  what  a  spiritual 
quality  there  is  in  their  slightest  postures,  what  mystic  feeling  in  their 
most  amorous  caresses!  In  depicting  scenes  of  jungle  life  unknown 
Indian  artists  as  powerful  as  the  French  master  Barye  brought  to 
their  direct  observation  a  realism  and  fire  worthy  of  the  superb  sculp- 
tures of  Sanchi.  When  its  mission  was  to  clothe  in  a  material  form  the 
ideal  vision  of  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas,  Ajanta  was  the  peer,  and 
heir,  of  Mathura  and  Sarnath.  Indeed,  the  idyllic  scenes  of  Indian 
life  and  the  flowing  jungle  forming  the  setting  are  there  only  to  throw 
the  figures  of  Bodhisattvas  into  greater  relief.  At  Ajanta  these  super- 
natural apparitions  are  among  the  most  moving  visions  vouchsafed 
to  mankind.  The  figure  of  Bodhisattva  in  Cave  1  is  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  art  of  the  world  alongside  of  the  sublimest  incarnations  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  or  of  such  drawings  as  that  of  Christ  for  the  Last 
Supper,  in  which  Leonardo  da  Vinci  expressed  the  most  intense 
emotions  of  the  soul,  at  Santa  Maria  Delle  Grazie,  Milan. 

It  is  in  its  art  that  a  civilization  finds  its  fullest  expression.  The 
greatest  mountain  ranges  in  the  world  reinforced  by  mighty  rivers  and 
washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean  have  proved  quite  insufficient  to  keep 
Indian  culture  and  art  confined  within  the  limits  of  that  sub-con- 
tinent. They  have  spread  through  Central  Asia,  China,  Korea,  Japan, 
Persia,  South  Russia  and  into  Europe.  Buddhism  in  Central  Asia 
started  by  importing  the  Hellenistic  art  of  Gandhara  from  which, 
passing  through  a  phase  of  Romanesque  and  mystical  development, 
it  evolved  into  the  Wei  art  of  China,  and  that  of  the  Suiko  period  in 
Japan.  Towards  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
the  living  aesthetic  ideal  of  Gupta  Indian  replaced  the  Hellenistic 
models  of  Central  Asia.  This  gave  rise  to  Sui  renaissance  in  China, 
from  which  in  turn  were  derived  the  great  Japanese  schools  of  Nara. 
Buddhism  brought  into  Nippon  not  only  Indian  philosophy,  but  also 
Chinese  architecture,  Indo-Greek.  Indo-Gupta  and  T'ang  sculpture 
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AJANTA  :  A  GROUP  OF  LADIES  FROM  BIRTH  OF  THE  BUDDHA  :  ONE  OF  THE  FRESCOES  IN  CAVE  XVI 


and  all  the  pictorial  traditions  of  Indian,  Iranian  and  T'ang  painting 
now  familiar  to  us  from  the  discoveries  of  Central  Asia.  In  the  days 
of  its  early  ardour  the  Nara  period  enriched  the  Buddhist  world  with 
what  are  its  most  marvellous  masterpieces  after  Ajanta  paintings — 
the  frescoes  of  Horuji.  The  latter  are  derived  from  Ajanta  through 
the  frescoes  of  Kotan,  Kucha  and  Tun-huang  and  the  Korean  tomb 
of  Sammyori.  Types,  costumes,  attitudes  and  expressions  are  all  Indo- 
Gupta,  going  back  to  the  style  of  Cave  i,  Ajanta. 

In  conclusion,  the  credit  for  the  systematic  scheme  to  reproduce 
these  famous  frescoes  by  photographic  process,  and  thus  keep  an 
authentic  record  of  this  priceless  heritage  of  Indian  art  for  posterity, 
goes  to  that  veteran  statesman  the  late  Right  Honourable  Nawab 
Sir  Akbar  Hydari,  who  enlisted  the  princely  patronage  of  H.E.H. 
the  Nizam  for  this  costly  undertaking.  It  is  noticeable  that  mural 
painting  had  an  all-India  geographical  distribution  during  the  Gupta 
period,  and  the  art  was  practised  throughout  the  mediaeval  period. 


STUDY  of  the  interrelations  and 
growth  of  the  various  styles  of  Buddhist 
wall-paintings  of  India,  Ceylon,  Central  Asia 
and  the  Far  East  cannot  but  be  extraordinarily 
instructive.  Such  a  preliminary  essay*  made  by 
Benjamin  Rowland,  Jr.,  is  of  great  interest.  He 
has  shown  that  the  Hellenistic  manner  of  the 
early  centuries  of  our  era  in  North-West  India 
and  Central  Asia,  the  Sassanid  pictures  of 
Bamiyan,  the  Indian  examples  of  Ajanta  and 
Bagh  succeed  one  another,  sometimes  inter- 
mingled, to  form  the  ultimate  developed  matur- 
ity of  the  Gupta  period  and  its  manifestation  in 
the  provincial  Indian  painting  of  Ceylon.  In 
their  eastward  progress,  Indian,  Persian  and 
Greco-Roman  styles  were  greatly  modified. 
The  frescoes  at  Miran  discovered  by  Sir  Aurel 
Stein  on  the  southern  trade  route  to  China 
resemble  the  bust  portraits  on  the  painted  cata- 
combs of  Palmyra.  They  are  executed  in  light 
colours  laid  in  flat  washes  between  heavy  boun- 
dary lines  and  employed  the  technique  of  high- 
lights. This  Classic  art  was  smothered  in  the 
embrace  of  the  Orient.  It  was  first  absorbed,  and 
later  gradually  replaced  by  elements  of  Sassan- 
ian  and  Indian  origin. 

It  was  a  constantly  changing  population 
moving  along  the  great  highway  between  West 
and  East  that  gave  birth  to  the  completely  cos- 
mopolitan art  of  the  monasteries  of  Bamiyan  in 
the  Hindu  Kush  valley  of  Afghanistan.  It 
reveals  borrowings  from  the  dying  culture  of 
the  Roman  Orient,  the  art  of  Persia  of  the 
Sassanian  period  and  a  considerable  influence 
from  India  proper.  Practically  all  colours  used 
had  a  local  origin,  barring  indigo  imported  from 
India.  The  colour  scheme  is  lighter,  and  less  rich 
than  in  Central  Indian  examples.  The  figures  are 
drawn  with  complete  freedom  and  ease.  The 
style  of  paintings  in  the  vault  of  the  niche  of  the 
175-ft.  Buddha  are  analogous  to  the  Indian  and 
late  Gandharan  art  period  of  a.d.  550.  The 
innumerable  Ming-6i  grottoes  of  Ryzil  in 
Central  Asia  contain  wall-paintings  with  motifs 
closely  similar  to  those  at  Bamiyan.  We  notice 
the  same  mosaic  of  Classic,  Indian  and  Persian 
influences,  but  the  style  has  changed  and  taken 
on  a  richly  patterned  textile  quality  best  des- 
cribed as  Central  Asian.  There  is  little  to  choose 
between  the  alluring  sylph  of  Bamiyan  and  the 
captivating  water  nymph  at  Dandan  U'iliq.  The 
Sigiriya  paintings  of  Ceylon,  portraying  Apsaras 
bearing  floral  offerings,  resemble  more  the  maidens  in  the  Amaravati 
reliefs  on  the  Kistna  River  in  South  India. 

Before  there  could  have  been  any  contact  between  Chinese  and 
Indian  art  each  country  had  produced  works  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  exquisite  style.  If  there  is  any  question  as  to  one  land 
having  inspired  another,  then  that  land  is  undoubtedly  India.  Almost 
everything  artistic  that  India  gave  to  Korea  and  Japan  found  its 
way  through  China.  Indian  elements  present  in  the  pictorial  North 
Wei  art  of  Tun-huang  and  T'ang  art  are  the  conseque  xe  of 
seventh-century  Khotanese  art  which  in  turn  was  unquestionably 
influenced  by  India.  M.  Chavannes  is  justified  in  saying  that 
Buddhist  art  in  North  China  came  from  Central  Asia,  starting  from 
Gandhara,  traversing  Turkestan,  penetrating  into  Shen-si,  Shan-si  and 
Chih-li  and  later  extending  as  far  as  Korea  and  Japan. — V.  S.  S. 


*  B.  Rowland,  Jr.  :  The  Wall- Paintings  of  India,  Central  Asia  and  Ceylon 
parative  Study  ^Merrymount  Press,  Boston,  1938). 
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INDIAN  PAINTING 

{Continued  from  page  77) 

hundred  paintings,  hundreds  of  pieces  of  sculpture  and 
bronzes,  and  large  numbers  of  exquisite  examples  of 
jewellery,  textiles,  arms,  ivory  and  woodwork,  terra-cotta 
figures,  etc.  They  come  not  only  from  India  but  also  from 
important  public  and  private  collections  in  Great  Britain 
and  Europe.  There  are,  for  example,  several  choice  objects 
from  Musee  Guimet,  Paris,  and  the  famous  figure  of  Nata- 
raja  from  Amsterdam.  Even  those  not  familiar  with  Indian 
myths  and  legends  will  find  much  to  admire  among  the 
infinite  treasures  assembled  at  Burlington  House.  In  par- 
ticular, Indian  sculpture  will  come  as  a  revelation  to 
many. 


DUTCH  CONVERSATION  PIECES 

{Continued  from  page  10 1) 

arts.  It  depicts  A  Haarlem  Artists'1  Club  in  1799  and  shows 
a  group  of  unmistakable  Dutchmen,  each  one  clearly  a 
portrait.  Some  are  smoking  churchwardens,  some  arguing 
— as  artists  always  will— some  are  discussing  prints.  This 
is  a  highly  characteristic  piece,  its  composition  carefully 
arranged,  the  draughtsmanship  sufficiently  distinguished. 
How  near  it  comes  to  scenes  of  the  same  class  by  Zoffany 
may  be  seen  from  our  reproduction.  The  artist's  name  is 
Wybrand  Hendriks,  and  the  owner  of  the  picture  is  Dr.  A. 
Staring,  who  helped  Jhr.  Roells,  Director-General  of  the 
Rijksmuseum,  with  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
the  Exhibition  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Neil  McLaren  of 
the  London  National  Gallery.  Further  valuable  help  was 
given  to  the  organizers  by  Dr.  van  Luttervelt  of  the 
Rijksmuseum,  and  representatives  of  the  Boymans  Mu- 
seum at  Rotterdam. 

The  Exhibition  was  opened  by  His  Excellency  the 
Netherlands  Ambassador,  Jhr.  E.  Michiels  van  Verduynen, 
in  the  presence  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prins  Bernhard  of 
the  Netherlands. 


ORNAMENT  ON  A  WHEEL-LOCK  ARQUEBUS 

{Continued  from  page  104) 

esting  as  one  of  the  first  examples  of  a  German  gun  with  a 
French  type  of  stock  instead  of  the  straight  German  stock, 
which  persisted  throughout  the  Seventeenth  Century  on 
wheel-lock  arquebuses  of  German  origin.  Turning,  finally, 
from  the  technical  to  the  aesthetic  point  of  view,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  artist  who  produced  this  stock  from  such 
widely  difl  -ring  sources  of  ornamental  design  has  not  really 
succeeded  in  combining  the  various  elements  into  an  effec- 
tive whole.  Whereas  the  delicate  scrollwork  on  the  stock 
designed  by  De  Lacollombe  unites  the  details  of  his  design, 
the  trophies  of  arms  on  this  stock  are  too  heavy  to  be 
related  to  the  other  elements  in  the  design  by  such  means, 
and  the  general  impression  is  one  of  lack  of  proportion 
and  looseness  of  construction. 

Elaborate  inlay  of  engraved  staghorn  of  the  type  found 
on  this  stock  is  a  form  of  decoration  more  characteristic 
of  the  Seventeenth  than  the  Eighteenth  Century.  It  is  there- 
fore of  interest  to  establish  where  such  out-dated  fashions 
continued.  It  is,  in  fact,  possible  to  identify  this  gun  as  a 
production  of  the  Thuringian  town  of  Suhl.  A  pair  of 
flint-lock  rifles  with  stocks  by  the  same  hand  as  this  piece 
was  in  the  collection  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Saxe- Weimar 
at  Schloss  Ettersburg;  they  were  numbered  52  and  57  in 


the  Sale  Catalogue  (Lucerne,  1927).  Though  fitted  with 
flint-  instead  of  wheel-locks,  these  rifles  were  of  similar 
proportions  to  the  example  illustrated  here,  and  many  of 
the  details  of  the  ornament,  as  well  as  the  method  of 
execution,  were  identical.  The  mounts  were  also  similar 
in  design  and  execution  to  those  on  this  gun.  Though  the 
stocks  were  unsigned,  the  locks  bore  the  signature  'j.  h. 
jung  a  sulli.'  This  gun  can  with  confidence  be  ascribed  to 
this  same  Suhl  master  and  the  stock  to  the  craftsman  who 
stocked  the  Saxe-Weimar  rifles.  The  form  of  the  locks  of 
the  rifles  indicated  a  date  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  so  that  we  have  independent  evi- 
dence for  the  date  attributed  to  the  gun  described  here. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

To  the  Editor,  'The  Connoisseur' 

ITALIAN  PORTRAIT  (QUERY  No.  1,071) 

Dear  Sir, — The  enclosed  photo  with  description  on  back  is  of  an 
oil-painting  in  my  possession,  which  would  appear  to  be  of  the  Christ 
after  the  crucifixion.  On  the  stretcher  frame  the  name  'Bartolommeo' 
can  be  seen;  there  would  seem  to  be  a  signature  at  bottom  left  corner, 
but  it  is  not  decipherable.  My  information  if,  there  is  a  very  similar 
drawing  by  Francesco  Granacci  which  is  in  the  Uffizi.  Any  help  in 
identifying  the  picture  will  be  appreciated. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Albert  William  Greenwood. 

535 ">  3rd  Avenue, 

Kamloops,  British  Columbia, 
Canada. 
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NEW    BOOKS  REVIEWED 


A  FREE  HOUSE,  OR  THE  ARTIST  AS  CRAFTSMAN 
Being  the  Writings  of  Walter  Richard  Sickert 
Edited  by  Osbert  Sitwell 
(London.  Macmillan  &  Co.  Ltd.  25s.  net) 

IT  is  not  surprising  that  the  reviewers  pounced  upon  this  book  with 
unusual  avidity.  Such  eminently  quotable  copy  does  not  come 
their  way  every  day,  especially  in  a  form  which  implicates  two  of 
'the  most  highly  'luminated'  figures  of  our  own  time.  The  title  A  Free 
.House,  though  chosen  by  Sir  Osbert  Sitwell  from  a  chance  remark 
by  Sickert  in  one  of  his  shortest  chapters,  might  well  have  been  re- 
placed by  A  Free  Kick,  judging  by  the  lusty  attacks  the  artist  delivers 
upon  everything  that  appears  to  him  as  cant,  misrepresentation  and 
humbug.  It  is  also  something  of  a  paradox  that,  in  spite  of  its  sub-title, 
the  greater  part  of  the  book  reveals  the  Artist  as  Critic  rather  than  as 
Craftsman.  It  is  almost  solely  in  the  last  few  pages  that  Sickert  ad- 
dresses himself  to  instruction  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  art 
to  which  he  so  whole-heartedly  devoted  his  life,  and  these  are  mainly 
in  the  form  of  advice  to  students.  Indeed,  one  of  the  earlier  chapters 
is  entitled  'The  Craftsman  as  Witness.'  This  is  a  book  of  such  wisdom, 
such  perspicacity,  that  no  one,  artist  or  layman,  can  read  it  without 
profit.  At  the  risk  of  offending  the  susceptibilities  of  professional 
critics,  I  find  them  defeated  on  their  own  ground,  and  must  state  it 
as  my  firm  conviction  that  Sickert  was  more  acute  in  judgment, 
greater  in  discernment  and  greater  in  understanding,  even  than  he 
was  in  achievement.  Again  and  again,  he  restates  eternal  truths  in 
strikingly  fresh  accents,  but  without  the  pretensions  of  a  would-be 
innovator.  Quite  humbly  he  says,  'I  am  a  student;  not  a  pontiff.' 
Let  those  who  pontificate  mark  that! 

We  cannot  wonder  that  some  critics  have  found  Sickert's  writings 
contradictory.  His  sayings  so  often  run  counter  to  things  they  have 
said  themselves.  To  get  over  their  annoyance  they  find  his  (well- 
justified)  tributes  to  Leighton,  to  Frith  and  to  Poynter  'exaggerated,' 
and  his  criticisms  of  Whistler,  for  succumbing  to  the  tastes  of  the 
lackadaisical  aesthetes  of  Chelsea,  just  whimsical  if  they  are  not  petu- 
lant or  insincere.  Sickert  had  much  to  say  of  Taste,  that  false  and 
fleecing  glamour  that  leads  judgment  astray.  Taste  is  merely  the  word 
our  purblind  highbrows  use  for  current  fashion,  and  means  that  and 
nothing  more.  Le  dernier  cri  (alluded  to  by  Sir  Osbert  Sitwell)  is  a 
fetish  so  worshipped  by  these  emasculated  addlepates,  that  to  be  un- 
affected by  it  is  to  be  damned  as  a  heretic,  and  accounts  for  all  the 
piffling  little  Picassos,  Matisses,  Cezannes,  Braques  and  their  kidney 
who  pullulate  in  the  backwaters  of  Chelsea  and  Bloomsbury.  Taste  is 
a  will-o'-the-wisp,  and  criticism  to-day,  as  a  witty  friend  has  remarked, 
a  game  of 'blind-man's  bluff.'  The  pretentious  daubers  are  still  lead- 
ing 'the  advanced  critics  by  the  nose.'  'No  amount  of  explanatory 
■doctrine  and  militant  defence  will  make  a  bad  draughtsman  into  a 
good  one,'  writes  Sickert.  'Painting  that  requires  literary  explanation 
stands  self-condemned.  Here  we  have  the  condemnation  of  Matisse 
and  Picasso,  and  even  of  most  of  Cezanne's  canvases.'  And  'Painting, 
like  speaking,  is  a  form  of  expression,  and  a  speaker  who  is  incom- 
prehensible cannot  be  said  to  be  a  speaker  at  all.'  On  almost  every 
page  is  something  quotable,  something  memorable. 

This  lengthy  collocation  of  Sickert's  writings  is  introduced  in  a  bril- 
liant character-sketch  of  the  artist  as  a  man  by  Sir  Osbert  Sitwell.  It 
us,  of  course,  highly  personal,  and  can  cover  only  the  later  years  of 
the  artist,  but  it  is  an  excellent  portrait-sketch  of  that  Protean  per- 
sonage, whom  the  present  writer  remembers  working  during  the  win- 
ner months  of  1890  at  Heatherley's  rather  dingy  old  academy  in  New- 
man Street.  It  was  a  winter  of  much  fog  and  consequent  gaslight,  and 
■Sickert,  with  his  then  preoccupation  with  'atmospherics,'  was  in  his 
element.  I  wonder  where  those  studies  are  to-day?  Few  of  them  were 
painted  from  the  models;  most  were  impressionist  studies  of  figures 
or  groups  of  students  seen  through  the  murk. 

Sickert  was  always  an  upholder  of  the  Classical  tradition  of  paint- 


THE  OLD  MODEL  :  FROM  AN  OIL-PAINTING  BY  WALTER  RICHARD 
SICKERT  :  ILLUSTRATION  FROM  A  FREE  HOUSE  :  MACMILLAN  &  CO.  LTD. 

ing,  that  is  from  studies,  mostly  in  the  form  of  drawings,  and  against 
the  modern  doctrine  of  painting  directly  from  nature.  'Graphic  art,' 
he  proclaims,  'from  the  earliest  time,  has  been  based  on  statement  in 
line.'  He  also  records  his  detestation  of  the  use  of  the  palette  knife. 
The  palette  knife,  he  tells  us,  just  applies  to  the  canvas  a  bag  of  wet 
paint,  with  a  skin  on  it,  which  soon  becomes  discoloured,  whereas 
paint,  properly  applied  with  the  brush,  has  pores  through  which  it 
can  breathe.  He  is  insistent  on  making  drawings  and  studies  on  'the 
scale  of  vision,'  that  is  to  say,  of  the  size  the  subject  actually  appears 
to  the  eye;  sound  advice,  indeed.  Sickert  was  also  a  strong  advocate 
for  painting  pictures  'for  homes,'  companionable  works  with  which 
people  might  desire  to  live,  rather  than  with  an  eye  on  public  galleries 
— one  should  not  think  of  galleries  at  all  (nor  even  of  homes  for  that 
matter),  but  paint  only  what  inspires  us.  With  all  Sickert's  strongly 
expressed  opinions,  he  never  babbles  about  himself,  yet  his  personality 
shines  through  these  pages  with  the  utmost  vividness.  Compilation  as 
it  is,  this  book  remains  one  of  the  most  valuable  ever  written  by  an 
artist  on  the  subject  of  his  art. 

The  illustrations,  mostly  etchings  with  a  few  drawings,  and  a  self- 
portrait  in  oil  (coloured),  have  been  chosen  by  Therese  Lessore,  the 
artist's  widow,  which  she  passed  for  press  only  a  day  or  two  before 
her  death.— H.  G.  F. 

VINCENT  VAN  GOGH:  DRAWINGS,  PASTELS,  STUDIES 

Introduction  by  Dr.  W.  Muensterberger 
(London :  The  Falcon  Press.  Bussum  (Holland) :  F.  G.  Kroonder.  21s.) 

THE  reason  given  by  the  publishers  for  adding  yet  another  to  the 
vast  pile  of  books  about  Van  Gogh,  is  that  the  present  volume 
'contains  work  which  is  almost  entirely  unknown  in  England  and  only 
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slightly  known  in  Holland.'  The  reproductions  number  eight  in 
colour  and  a  hundred  and  six  in  monochrome  (collotype)  and  are, 
with  one  exception,  taken  from  the  originals  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
V.  W.  van  Gogh  of  Laren  Holland)  which  he  has  lent  to  the  Stede- 
lijk  Museum.  Amsterdam.  About  thirty  of  the  drawings  are  from  the 
Dutch  and  Belgian  period,  and  the  remainder,  including  some  of  the 
eight  pastels  and  water-colours,  belong  to  the  French  and  Paris 
periods.  The  author  of  the  introductory  essay,  known  as  a  lecturer 
on  Van  Gogh's  art  in  many  countries  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  England, 
has,  like  others  before  him,  made  use  of  the  artist's  copious  corres- 
pondence with  his  brother  Theo,  his  sister  Wil  and  his  numerous 
painter  friends.  Few  artists  have  so  thoroughly  unburdened  them- 
selves of  their  private  sorrows  or  laid  bare  their  innermost  souls  so 
completely.  He  told  his  inmost  thoughts  with  so  little  reserve,  as  to 
justify  Dr.  Muensterberger's  remark  that  'if  there  is  one  artist  con- 
cerning whose  life  we  are  well  informed,  it  is  Vincent  Van  Gogh.' 
His  life  must  have  been  one  long  agony,  before  his  mental  breakdown. 
Yet  his  fundamental  confidence  in  himself,  his  courage,  and  his 
earnestness  enabled  him  to  create  works  which  have  been  everywhere 
accepted  as  masterpieces,  shining  as  a  beacon  in  the  later  history  of 
landscape  art,  and  imposing  an  influence  on  painting  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Van  Gogh  was  so  utterly  absorbed  in  his  art  that  it 
became  his  religion,  so  that  he  was  wont  to  refer  to  it  as  'his  message 
to  mankind.' 

Dr.  Muensterberger  poses  the  question  why,  when  Van  Gogh  chose 
to  sign  his  paintings  (which  was  by  no  means  always  the  case),  he 
invariably  signed  them  Vincent — his  Christian  name  only?  The  answer 
was  contained  in  a  letter  to  hi«  brother  Theo,  that  'in  France  the 
Dutch  name  Van  Gogh  was  unpronounceable,  so  that  he  chose  Vin- 
cent as  being  phonetically  easier.'  Dr.  Muensterberger  remarks,  how- 
ever, that  this  explanation,  though  by  no  means  untrue,  scarcely 
holds  good,  as  during  his  early  days  in  Holland  he  also  signed  works 
with  his  Christian  name. 

One  can  never  read  the  life  of  Van  Gogh  without  feeling  sympathy 
and  sorrow  for  a  nature  so  ardent  which,  yearning  for  human  love 
and  human  friendship  and  finding  neither  reciprocity  nor  consola- 
tion, was  repressed  inwards  upon  itself  till  it  exploded  in  madness. 
Nevertheless  his  works  assert  themselves  in  an  intensity  of  self-expres- 
sion, never  attained  but  by  such  avowed  mystics  as  El  Greco  or 
William  Blake.— E.  C. 


ARTIBUS  ASIAE 
Volumes  IX '4  and  X/i 
(Distributed  throughout  the  British  Empire  by  Beric  Ltd.  Illustrated) 

TWO  great  universal  religions,  Christianity  and  Mahayana 
Buddhism — the  'Great  Vehicle' — became  implanted,  the  for- 
mer in  the  West  and  the  latter  in  India  and  adjacent  Afghan- 
istan. Although  opposed  to  each  other  in  dogma,  these  profound 
religious  beliefs  were  characterized  by  a  like  idealism,  a  similar 
mysticism  and  a  kindred  species  of  piety  and  sensibility.  Under  the 
spur  of  the*'.-  two  types  of  idealism,  the  common  Greco-Roman  art 
substratum  underwent  a  parallel  process  of  transformation  in  accor- 
dance with  analogous  laws  and  in  an  almost  identical  sense.  The 
purely  formai  plastic  conventions  of  Alexandria  and  Rome  were 
emptied  of  their  content;  a  spiritualized  Greco-Roman  art  purified  of 
its  'narcissism'  tore  itself  away  from  self-contemplation  and  was 
borne  upwards  out  of  itself  towards  the  sphere  of  transcendental 
idealism  and  ardent  mysticism.  Art  schools  prevailing  in  and  near 
India  during  the  Third  and  Fourth  Centuries,  namely,  Gandharan, 
Indo-Gupta  and  Sassanian,  were  carried  by  Buddhism  across  Central 
Asia  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  China.  And  the  two  chains  of  oases  north 
and  south  of  the  great  Gobi  Desert  played  almost  as  important  a  part 
in  the  history  of  civilization  as  at  one  time  the  chain  of  islands  in  the 
Aegean.  Just  as  in  the  Alexandrian  world  Hellenism  served  as  a  link 
between  Egyptian,  Syro-Chaldean,  Greek  and  Latin  types  of  culture, 
so  Indian  Buddhism,  which  began  to  spread  over  the  entire  Central 
Asia  from  the  Second  Century  onwards,  disseminated  throughout 
that  region  the  most  fruitful  blend  of  Greek,  Indian  and  Iranian  in- 


fluences. The  eventual  evolution  of  Central  Asian  art  was  in  the 
direction  of  Byzantinism.  Turning  West,  Byzantine  art  and  Gothic  : 
art  have  derived  some  of  their  inspiration  from  the  impact  of  Asiatic 
thought  on  the  civilization  of  the  Roman  Empire — the  first  showing 
its  effect  upon  the  art  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  races,  and  the  second  its 
influence  upon  the  Romanesque  art  of  Teutonic  and  Celtic  races.  1 
The  spirit  of  Indian  idealism  breathes  in  the  mosaics  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice,  just  as  it  shines  in  the  mystic  splendours  of  the  Gothic  cathe- 
drals through  the  delicate  tracery  of  their  jewelled  windows  filled  [ 
with  the  stories  of  saints,  in  all  their  splendidly  sculptured  arches, 
fairy  vaulting  and  .soaring  pinnacles  and  spires. 

These  cultural  and  artistic  streams  and  their  impact  on  civilization  ' 
which  is  the  common  heritage  of  Europe  and  Asia  come  to  mind  as 
one  notices  the  two  numbers  of  Artibus  Asiae  which  has  resumed  ■ 
regular  publication  following  its  interruption  by  war.  Two  contribu-  ■ 
tions — Buddhist  Bronzes  of  the  Six  Dynasties  Period  and  Indian  Images  in  ' 
Chinese  Sculpture,  by  Hugo  Munsterberg  and  Benjamin  Rowland 
respectively — may  be  singled  out  for  special  mention.  Despite  depen- 
dence on  India  for  inspiration,  the  Chinese  bronzes  show  an  artistic 
language  quite  their  own  and  indigenous  to  China.  By  the  end  of  the 
Fifth  Century,  Indian  and  Central  Asian  influences  had  been  com- 
pletely absorbed;  the  new  technique  was  mastered,  and  the  genius 
of  the  Chinese  people  created  an  abstract  spiritual  type  of  formal 
expression  comparing  favourably  with  any  other  great  age  of  re- 
ligious art.  The  finest  of  the  relevant  bronzes  (a.d.  518),  in  the 
Louvre,  is  expressive  of  dynamic  movement,  tense  energy  and  elastic 
rhythm.  The  relationship  between  Sakyamuni  and  Kuan  Yin  (the  1  , 
Bodhisattva)  is  shown  to  be  the  same  as  between  God  and  Christ  in  1 
Christianity.  The  author  does  well  to  emphasize  that  the  main  i 
criterion  for  determining  the  authenticity  of  a  Buddhist  bronze  must  |, 
always  be  a  careful  examination  of  the  object  itself,  for  all  through  < 
history  the  Chinese  were  notorious  for  adding  false  inscriptions  to  I 
works  of  art. 

Turning  to  the  second  article,  during  the  first  half  of  the  Seventh  f 
Century  there  was  a  large-scale  importation  of  Indian  sculpture  and  : 
painting  into  China,  reminding  one  of  the  wholesale  accumulation 
of  copies  of  European  works  of  art  in  America  during  the  last  century. 
Eventually  Chinese  stone-cutters  of  the  Tang  Dynasty  achieved  the 
most  dynamic  plastic  expression  the  Far  East  has  ever  known,  on 
the  basis  of  replicas  of  Indian  statues,  but  giving  the  latter  a  positive 
geometric  basis.  Pottery  forms  the  main  point  of  reference  for  the 
dating,  by  Hamit  Z.  Kosay,  of  periods  in  Central  Anatolia:  the 
Chalcolithic  period  4000  B.C.,  Copper  Age  from  3000  B.C.,  Hittite  T  ! 
period  2000-1200  B.C.,  and  Phrygian  period  1200-600  B.C.  Archaic  b  ! 
mosaic  wall  decoration,  well  preserved  at  Tell  Uquair,  is  considered  t 
by  Douglas  van  Buren  to  have  been  preserved  for  adornment  of  f 
certain  parts  of  sacred  precincts.  There  is,  too,  an  illustrated  descrip-  : 
tion,  by  Yisser,  of  a  Japanese  painting  of  the  Death  of  Buddha  in  the  | 
Museum  of  Asiatic  Art,  Amsterdam.  Much  as  one  admires  the  1. 
critical  and  scholarly  reviews  of  books,  one  confesses  disappointment  ; 
with  the  quality  of  several  of  the  photographs. — V.  S.  S. 

WILLIAM  STANLEY  HASELTINE,  SEA  AND  LANDSCAPE 
PAINTER  (1835-1900) 

Notes  and  Recollections  from  his  Life,  collected  by  his  Daughter, 
Helen  Haseltine  Plowden 
(Frederick  Muller  Ltd.  Illustrated.  21s.  net) 

HERE  is  one  of  those  capable  'lives'  worthy  to  be  ranged  along-  j 
side  the  work  of  earlier  biographers  of  the  calibre  of  Neal  Solly: 
patient,  laborious,  somewhat  'heavy-going,'  but  a  mine  of  informa- 
tion to  which  all  future  writers  on  Haseltine  must  needs  be  indebted. 
Stated  to  have  been  descended  from  an  English  Robert  Haseltine, 
who  went  to  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1637,  young  W.  S.  Haseltine  in  1850 
entered  the  Philadelphia  studio  of  the  landscape  painter,  Paul  Weber, 
who  eight  years  earlier  had  come  from  Germany;  and  when  in  1855 
Weber  returned  to  his  native  land,  Haseltine  accompanied  him  to 
Diisseldorf.  There  he  also  studied  under  Andreas  Achenbach,  later 
going  to  Italy.  Indeed,  Haseltine's  life  is  a  mosaic  of  .American,  Ger- 
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man  and  Italian  experience  to  which  must  be  added  French,  for 
Haseltine,  who  knew  his  Paris,  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
French  Impressionists.  Monet  'claimed  his  unalterable  allegiance, 
and  critics  have  said  that  they  can  trace  Monet's  influence  in  much 
of  Haseltine's  work.'  The  effects  of  his  early  training — the  Diisseldorf 
vein — are,  however,  evident  in  the  particularism  of  many  of  Hasel- 
tine's landscapes.  To  class  Haseltine  with  the  great  is  impossible,  but 
his  talent  was  outstanding,  and  at  his  best  he  produced  some  striking 
pieces.  When  he  died,  fatigued  and  suffering,  at  Rome  early  in  the 
February  of  1900,  it  was  in  the  consciousness  of  achievement. 

Mrs.  Plowden's  book  is  of  interest  not  only  for  its  documentary  con- 
tent, but  as  demonstrating  the  trend  of  a  family  which  has  given  other 
lives  to  the  service  of  art.  (Herbert  Haseltine,  the  distinguished  sculp- 
tor, is  one  of  W.  S.  H.'s  children.)  A  reference  in  a  letter  (from 
W.  S.  H.'s  eldest  son,  Stanley)  to  'Glaucus,  by  Charles  Dickens'  [sic] 
might  have  been  advantageously  footnoted  to  counteract  an  obvious 
slip  of  the  pen  for  'Charles  Kingsley';  and,  on  page  12,  it  would  have 
been  preferable  to  have  interpolated  the  familiar  'Parkes'  between  the 
equally  familiar  names  of 'Richard  Bonington.' — F.  G.  R. 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN:  LETTERS 
Edited  by  G.  Selden-Goth 
(Paul  Elek.  Illustrated.  16s.  net) 

A GREAT  man,  sir,  a  very  great  man!'  Yet  'no  sizeable  collection 
of  Mendelssohn's  letters  has  been  published  in  English  since 
1863.'  Here  is  a  real  reason  why  music-lovers  and  all  interested  in 
the  humanities  should  welcome  the  revelation  of  character  disclosed 
in  the  present  selection.  The  letters  are  sectionalized :  the  Boy,  the 
Youth,  the  Man;  and  there  are  a  number  of  illustrations,  some  from 
Mendelssohn's  own  drawings  which,  if  aesthetically  unimportant  or 
even  badly  drawn,  are  nevertheless  of  documentary  interest.  If  un- 
attractive in  format,  this  book  will  be  valued  for  its  content  by  all  who 
care  for  the  magic  of  Mendelssohn. — W.  R. 

ENGLISH  CHURCH  MONUMENTS,  15 10  TO  1840 
By  Katharine  A.  Esdaile 
With  an  Introduction  by  Sacheverell  Sitwell 
(B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  Illustrated.  21s.  net) 

IN  this  important  book  is  ably  summarized  much  of  the  sterling 
knowledge  garnered  by  Mrs.  Arundell  Esdaile  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  Mrs.  Esdaile's  name  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  the  validity  of 
any  of  her  publications  on  a  subject  which  she  has  made  so  much  her 
own.  Without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of  other  and  earlier  authorities 
on  English  funerary  sculpture,  it  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  Mrs. 
Esdaile's  untiring  activities  that  the  study  has  attained  its  present 
pitch  of  relative  perfection.  Many  problems  still  await  solution,  but, 
with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Esdaile,  great  strides  forward  have  been  made, 
the  names  of  many  statuaries,  including  the  remarkable  Epiphanius 
Evesham,  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  the  documentation 
of  English  funerary  art  in  general  has  been  firmly  based  on  scientific 
principles.  To  discuss  the  theme  in  its  fullness  here  would  be  unduly 
to  encroach  upon  the  limited  space  available;  but  it  can  be  truly  said 
that,  with  Mrs.  Esdaile  as  one's  cicerone,  one  can  ramble  not  only 
pleasantly  but  most  instructively  through  an  extremely  valuable 
array  of  illustrations.  The  itinerant  antiquary,  the  art  historian,  the 
student  of  manners  and  costume,  equally  with  the  casual  visitor  to 
our  ancient  churches,  can  all  gain  pleasure  and  profit  from  a  perusal 
of  this  excellent  survey. 

What  Mrs.  Esdaile's  text  may  lack  in  'colour'  is  more  than  supplied 
by  Mr.  Sacheverell  Sitwell's  introduction.  This  is  a  firm,  full-bodied 
exercise  in  the  true  Sitwellian  vein,  fully  appreciative  of  the  aesthetics 
and  what  may  be  called  the  'romance'  of  the  subject.  It  also  takes 
into  consideration  some  matters  excluded  by  the  necessary  limitations 
of  Mrs.  Esdaile's  theme.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Sitwell's  text,  though 
admirably  written,  is  not  clean  of  error.  I,  personally,  side  with  him 
in  preferring  the  Abbey  tradition  that  Edward  Ill's  effigy  at  West- 
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minster  is  a  portrait  of  sorts,  and  not  a  mere  formalization,  as  we  are 
now  told  to  believe;  but  the  identification  of  a  portrait  at  Hampton 
Court  of  A  Young  Alan  in  Red  with  the  poet  Surrey  has  long  been 
abandoned;  the  'curious  cap  or  turban'  shown  on  a  notary  brass  at 
St.  Mary  le  Tower,  Ipswich,  is  an  ordinary  chaperon  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  Fifteenth  Century;  and  an  allusion  to  William  Canynge 
with  'his  hooded  cap  or  anlace  hanging  at  his  side' — an  anlace  or 
baslard  being  a  short  sword  or  long  dagger — can  be  equalled  only  by- 
certain  passages  in  Thackeray's  burlesques. 

Well  and  thoroughly  illustrated,  the  book  is  a  milestone  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  highly  important,  if  hitherto  somewhat  neglected,  aspect  of 
English  art.— F.G.R. 

JEWISH  ART  IN  EUROPEAN  SYNAGOGUES 
(From  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Eighteenth  Century) 
By  George  K.  Loukomski 
(Hutchinson  &  Co.  Ltd.  Illustrated.  £3  3s.  net) 

IN  his  Author's  Note,  Mr.  Loukomski  stoutly  defends  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple against  the  charge  that  they  'produced  no  masterpieces,  in  par- 
ticular no  architectural  ones,'  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  V.c  pic- 
torial evidence  adduced  in  this  valuable  book  does  much  to  al  ogate 
such  criticism.  There  are  sufficient  historical  reasons  why,  '  •  ithout 
disrespect  to  them,  the  Jews  should  not  have  left  much  in  the  way  of 
architectural  excellence,  and  though  many  of  the  buildings  and  de- 
tails discussed  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Loukomski  have  a  considerable 
interest  of  their  own,  that  interest  is  more  often  archaeological  or 
liturgical  than,  in  the  fullest  sense,  artistic.  'Jewish  art  (or  rather 
Jewish  taste)  is  well  defined  and  undoubtedly  forms  one  of  the  links 
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of  artistic  evolution,  in  spite  of  local  and  alien  influences,'  writes 
Mr.  Loukomski;  and  'Jewish  taste'  is,  on  the  whole,  the  term  one  pre- 
fers as  being  more  truly  comprehensive  than  the  other  in  its  relation 
to  the  present  theme.  However  antiquarianly  or  humanistically  excit- 
ing it  may  be,  much  of  the  design  here  illustrated  is  pitiably  debased 
— 'pitiably,'  because  one  has  some  sense  of  the  conditions  which 
tended  to  debase  it — and  one  welcomes  the  sturdy  simplicity  of  those 
items  which,  for  whatever  reason,  were  not  overloaded  with,  too 
often,  clumsy  ornament.  It  will  be  appreciated  that,  in  so  saying,  one 
is  actuated  solely  by  aesthetic  considerations. 

Considered  as  a  document,  Mr.  Loukomski 's  survey  (which,  inci- 
dentally, establishes  the  existence  of  certain  purely  Jewish  elements 
and  motifs)  is  undoubtedly  important,  as  is  Dr.  Cecil  Roth's  brief 
but  satisfactory  Historical  Introduction.  Nobody  at  all  interested  in 
synagogal  lore  can  afford  to  ignore  the  results  of  such  thorough  and 
laborious  research;  results  presented  with  an  affection  which  can  be 
respected,  though  it  may  not  be  shared,  by  a  critical  observer. 

On  pages  9  and  165,  'Pagin'  cloaks  the  identity  of  our  old  friend 
A.  C.  Pugin.— F.G.R. 

JEAN  BAPTISTE  ISABEY 
THE  FORTUNATE  PAINTER,  1 767-1855 

By  Marion  W.  Osmond 

(Nicholson  &  Watson.  Illustrated.  10s.  6d.  net) 

IF  this  pleasant  book  does  not  quite  succeed  in  its  brave  attempt  to 
'bring  to  life'  one  of  the  most  fashionable  French  painters  of  his 
period,  the  fault  is  nor  in  any  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  author's  part. 
Her  book  has  much  to  commend  it.  It  is  readable;  the  author  has  a 
feeling  for  a  'situation,'  and  a  quite  considerable  command  of  her 
material.  What  one  feels  is  that  the  size  of  the  canvas  has  somewhat 
overtaxed  her  literary  powers,  as  is  suggested  by  one  or  two  other 
technicalities  than  the  anticlimax  of  the  final  sentence. 

Born  'marked  with  a  flew  de  lis,'  Isabey  cuts  an  interesting  figure  in 
the  last  age  of  the  old  regime,  through  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution 
and  down  to  the  glittering  insincerities  of  the  Second  Empire.  His  art 
is  too  well  known  to  call  for  comment  in  this  review,  though  one  can- 
not help  feeling  that  some  sort  of  a  tabulated  list  of  principal  works 
would  have  added  to  the  reference-value  of  the  book  under  considera- 
tion. It  seems  an  affectation  to  speak  consistently  of 'De  Talleyrand,' 
though,  per  contra,  one  is  grateful  to  be  reminded  (on  page  164)  of  George 
IV  in  'the  black  wig  which  was  fashionable  at  this  period'  (circa  18 14). 
These  are  minor  points  that  catch  the  eye  in  passing.  It  is  to-day  too 
customary  for  the  uncreative  to  denounce  books  written  in  something 
livelier  than  the  dullish  manner  which  is  all  that  they  themselves  can 
compass;  and  if  one  feels  obliged  to  comment  on  a  certain  lack  of 
distinction  in  the  present  work,  its  author  can  be  complimented  on 
having  achieved  a  good  deal  more  than  some  of  the  lesser  fry  have 
even  tried  for. — W.  R. 

JOHN  HENRY  CLIVE,  1 781-1835,  OF  NORTH  STAFFORD- 
SHIRE, AND  HIS  DESCENDANTS 

By  Percy  W.  L.  Adams,  F.S.A. 

(G.  T.  Bagguley,  Newcastle,  Staffs.  Illustrated.  Edition  limited  to 
250  copies.  £1  is.  net) 

'  I-]1  VERY  man  who  makes  and  records  an  accurate  history  of  [a] 
Ij  family  drawn  from  trustworthy  documents  may  write  himself 
historian  or  at  the  least  benefactor  of  historians.'  So  wrote  Oswald 
Barron,  one  of  the  greatest  of  genealogists,  and  it  is  in  a  like  spirit 
that  one  approaches  this  tastefully  produced  book.  It  is  not  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Clives  on  whose  reliques  Mr.  Adams  has  laboured. 
About  1820,  John  Henry  Clive  commenced  collecting  material  for 
a  'Clive'  history  which  never  progressed  beyond  the  prospectus  stage, 
and  this  is  possibly  as  well,  as  his  voluminous  notes  included  data 
unacceptable  by  modern  standards.  Beyond  the  detail  that  J.  H. 
Clive  himself  'is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  family'  as  the 
hero  of  Plassey,  very  little  is  known  of  his  origin.  Possibly  apprenticed 


to  his  step-father,  Charles  Simpson,  at  the  Turner  Brothers'  factory 
at  Longton,  Clive  was  'one  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  intro- 
ducers of  ornamental  engraving  into  the  Blue  Printing  Department 
of  Pottery'  at  Newfield,  Tunstall,  and  also  dabbled  in  other  forms  of 
engraving.  This  alone  would  render  Clive  of  some  interest,  and  obvi- 
ously Mr.  Adams  (himself,  one  believes,  a  descendant  of  the  old 
potting  family  of  his  name  at  Stoke)  has  devoted  much  time  and  labour 
to  assembling  all  accessible  facts  relating  to  the  man  and  his  descen- 
dants. (It  was,  by  the  way,  for  members  of  this  Clive  family  that  Mr. 
Leonard  Walker,  R.I.,  has  designed  certain  of  his  splendid  stained- 
glass  windows). 

Some  of  the  material  drawn  upon  by  Mr.  Adams  might  have  been 
still  further  summarized  or  even  sacrificed,  and  a  few  of  the  words 
and  definitions  quoted  from  Clive's  glossary  are  in  no  wise  remark- 
able. Nevertheless,  within  its  modest  limits,  here  is  a  careful  study  of 
potential  value  to  such  as  tread  the  by-ways  of  family  lore. — F.G.R. 

THE  OLD  WATER-COLOUR  SOCIETY'S  CLUB 
Twenty-fourth  Annual  Volume,  1946 
Edited  by  Adrian  Bury 
London.  Issued  to  Members  only 

IN  the  second  year  of  Mr.  Adrian  Bury's  able  editorship  the  Royal 
Water-Colour  Society's  annual  volume  continues  its  record  of 'the 
English  art'  to  which  it  is  dedicated,  and  its  contents  are  as  distin- 
guished as  ever.  The  articles  are  all  written  by  experts,  most  of  them 
actual  practitioners,  and  are  as  instructive  as  they  are  entertaining. 
The  R.W.S.  is  the  doyen  of  the  water-colour  groups  and  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  such  communities,  exacting  from  its  members  the 
highest  standards  of  craftsmanship.  The  same  standard  is  relief  ted  in 
the  high  qualities  of  the  articles  in  its  twenty-fourth  annual.  In 
the  first  of  these,  the  editor  discusses  the  subject  Some  Mann,  m 
Water-Colours  in  his  customary  illuminating  fashion.  He  remarks  on 
the  interesting  fact  that  one  of  our  first  draftsmen  of  ships  and  the 
sea  (following  the  Dutch  family  of  the  Van  de  Veldes)  was  actually  a 
Frenchman.  Captured  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  1 752,  Dominic  Serres 
made  himself  so  much  at  home  and  so  welcome  here  that  he  was 
elected  a  foundation  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1  768.  He  took 
his  profession  seriously.  From  the  Liber  Nauticus  by  Serres  and  his  son 
John  we  learn  that  it  was  considered  'not  only  requisite  that  a  person 
desirous  of  excelling  in  this  art  should  possess  knowledge  of  the  con- 
struction of  ships,  [etc.]  but  he  should  likewise  be  acquainted  with 
seamanship.'  Following  the  editor's  article  is  a  short  study  of  the 
activities  of  John  'Warwick'  Smith  from  the  knowledgeable  pen  of  Mr. 
Iolo  A.  Williams.  That  little-remembered  early  sketching  club  with 
the  rather  high-flown  title,  forerunner  of  many  similar  institutions, 
The  Society  for  the  Study  of  Epic  and  Pastoral  Design  is  admirably  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Hesketh  Hubbard,  and  the  remaining  two  outstanding 
contributions  are  The  Work  of  Joseph  Southall,  R.W.S.  (tempera 
painter),  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Armfield,  R.W.S.,  and  Some  Letters  of  Samuel 
Prout  by  Mr.  Gordon  Roe.  The  latter  will  have  additional  interest  for 
those  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  series  of  Letters  of  British 
Artists  in  recent  issues  of  The  Connoisseur.  The  many  illustrations  to 
this  volume  are  excellently  produced  in  colour  and  in  collotype 
monochrome. — E.  C. 


A  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  LIST  OF  IRISH 
FIGURE    SCULPTURES    OF    THE    EARLY  CHRISTIAN 

PERIOD 

By  Eric  H.  L.  Sexton,  M.A.  (Harv.),  B.Litt.  (Oxon) 

(Portland,  Maine:  Southworth-Anthoensen  Press.  London:  Bernard 
Quaritch  Ltd.  Illustrated.  £2  6s.  net) 

IN  this  well-produced  book,  Mr.  Sexton  makes  an  important  con- 
tribution to  Irish  archaeology.  He  lists,  precisely  and  with  dis- 
crimination, the  surviving  monuments  'made  in  early  Christian  Ire- 
land before  the  advent  of  the  continental  mediaeval  style  of  figure 
sculpture  which  displaced  the  native  art  in  the  middle  of  the  Twelfth 
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Century';  and  as  well  over  one  hundred  of  such 
monuments  have  come  down  to  us,  it  follows  that 
Mr.  Sexton's'  task  has  been  no  light  one.  Arranged 
alphabetically  by  localities,  the  monuments  are  dis- 
cussed with  an  admirable  lucidity  and,  indeed,  brevity: 
position  and  description  being  followed  in  each  case 
by  a  bibliography  and  by  inte  pretations  of  the  figure 
sculpture  with  which  the  item  is  adorned.  Readers 
generally  interested  in  early  Irish  crosses  will  find  here 
much  to  their  purpose,  for  it  is  principally  on  the 
'High  Crosses'  of  Ireland  that  the  sculptures  concerned 
occur.  But  as  the  book  is  primarily  concerned  with 
figure-work  as  such,  other  items,  including  lintels  and 
other  sculptures,  have  also  to  be  reckoned  with.  Mr. 
Sexton  follows  Baldwin  Brown  and  Mr.  T.  D.  Ken- 
drick  in  accepting  the  monumental  free-standing  cross 
as  'a  form  of  art  peculiar  to  the  British  Isles';  adding 
that  'Though  the  earliest  examples  of  the  cross  form 
as  a  Christian  monument  were  probably  due  to  Irish 
influence,  .  .  .  the  development  of  the  characteristic 
Irish  form  of  the  cross  appears  to  have  been  due  to 
influence  from  Britain.'  On  the  other  hand,  'Ringed 
or  "wheel"  crosses  may  well  be  considered  an  Irish 
peculiarity,'  despite  the  somewhat  sparing  use  of  such 
in  Anglo-Saxon  England.  (The  modern  revival  of  the 
form  for  memorial  purposes  has,  of  course,  no  bearing 
on  the  archaeological  aspect  of  the  subject,  and  is  purely  romantic.) 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  sort  out  the  early  sculptures  into  schools,  Mr. 
Sexton  does  not  evade  the  issue,  also  discussing  the  later  influences. 
The  interest  of  the  latter  subject  is  indicated  by  such  a  passage  as  the 
following:  'Porter  has  pointed  out  parallels  with  the  Coptic  art  of 
Egypt,'  but  these,  in  Mr.  Sexton's  view,  'are  more  likely  to  be  sur- 
vivals of  the  early  tradition  associated  with  the  origin  of  Irish  monas- 
ticism  in  Egypt,  which  Kendrick  mentions,  than  due  to  any  later  or 
direct  influence  with  Egypt.'  Altogether,  an  interesting  and  a  stimu- 
lating book,  excellently  illustrated. — T.  L. 


GOTHIC  ENGLAND 
A  Survey  of  National  Culture,  1300- 1550 
By  John  Harvey 
(B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  Illustrated.  21s.  net) 

MR.  HARVEY,  who  has  already  obliged  us  with  a  valuable  study 
of  the  fourteenth-century  mason-architect  Henry  Yevele,  here 
takes  wider  ground  in  discussing  with  remarkable  thoroughness  the 
whole  field  of  English  culture  during  the  age  of  the 'Gothic' Through- 
out, the  book  gives  evidence  of  profound  thought  and  study,  and, 
considering  the  immense  amount  of  material  in  it,  one  can  but  con- 
gratulate the  author  on  the  skill  with  which  he  has  packed  a  general 
survey  with  so  much  information,  always  intelligently  and  with  no 
undue  sacrifice  of  significant  detail.  Furthermore,  the  value  of  the 
English  contribution  to  civilization  is  given  its  full  measure  of  atten- 
tion. 'With  Coventry  St.  Michael,'  for  instance,  we  read,  'we  come 
into  the  most  brilliant  period  of  our  art,  which  I  for  one  would  rank 
as  not  second  even  to  the  Athens  of  Pericles  in  supreme  beauty.'  And 
then :  'The  modern  critics  tell  us  to  avoid  the  terms  of  beauty  and 
ugliness,  but  surely  this  is  to  dehumanize  humanity.'  But  the  'modern 
critics'  would  seem  to  aim  at  dehumanizing  humanity,  and  it  needs 
writers  of  Mr.  Harvey's  erudition  to  expose  the  fundamental  foolish- 
ness of  their  assertions.  In  Mr.  Harvey's  pages  there  are  marshalled 
facts  and  sound  deductions  that  cannot  be  upset  by  specious  rhetoric. 

In  many  respects,  Mr.  Harvey's  individual  learning  makes  itself 
felt.  True,  he  assents  to  the  proposition  that  the  painter  of  the  West- 
minster Richard  II  was  'probably  Andre  Beauneveu,'  though  the 
potential  'Englishness'  of  the  work  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed  (see 
The  Connoisseur,  February  1932) ;  but,  as  has  been  done  more  than 
once  by  other  writers  in  this  Magazine,  Mr.  Harvey  stands  out  for  the 
Wilton  Diptych  being  English,  its  painter  being  'possibly  Thomas 
Litlyngton.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  so-called  'Ramsey 
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Abbey'  censer  and  incense-boat  should  be  mentioned  and  illustrated 
without  reference  to  Mr.  Bunt's  realistic  theory  that,  not  Ramsey 
Abbey,  but  Robert  of  Ramsey,  abbot  of  Peterborough  1353—61,  was 
implicated. 

Such  points  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  but  so  extensive  is  Mr. 
Harvey's  survey  that  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  in  any  wise 
indicate  the  scope  of  it.  The  whole  period  of  not  only  English  Gothic, 
but  of  the  'post-Gothic'  which  so  interestingly  demonstrates  the  post- 
Reformation  survival  of  the  impulse,  is  considered  with  a  care  that 
nowhere  degenerates  into  pedantry. 

Gothic  England  is  well  produced  in  the  true  Batsford  tradition. 
Amounting  to  nearly  180,  the  illustrations  would  alone  constitute  a 
remarkable  array  of  Gothic  art.  It  may  seem  ungrateful  to  suggest 
that  so  profuse  and  handsome  an  array — which  incidentally  takes 
account  of  matters  like  painting,  textiles,  glazing,  metalwork  and 
tiles — might  also  have  given  some  slight  pictorial  comment  on  furni- 
ture (as  apart  from  fitted  woodwork),  arms  and  armour,  and  that  very 
English  product  the  memorial  brass;  but  so  excellent  and  varied  are 
the  plates  that  it  is  only  on  a  second  inspection  that  one  really  be- 
comes conscious  of  certain  lacunae  in  their  subject-matter.  Ecclesias- 
tical and  domestic  (though  not  military)  architecture,  and  sculptured 
tomb- work,  are  adequately  covered.  As  for  the  rest,  if  Mr.  Harvey 
were  to  counter  with  an  allusion  to  the  impossibility  of  packing  every- 
thing within  a  single  book  of  some  240  pages,  one  could  but  sadly 
agree  with  him.  Every  conscientious  author  regrets  the  limitations 
necessarily  imposed  on  him  by  'space';  but  Mr.  Harvey,  whose  text 
is  admirably  comprehensive,  need  feel  no  doubt  as  to  the  high  value 
of  his  contribution  to  art  studies  and  to  the  fostering  of  a  true  estimate 
of  the  glories  of  English  Gothic.  In  his  chosen  field,  Mr.  Harvey  is  an 
author  of  consequence,  and  one  awaits  with  some  avidity  the  appear- 
ance of  the  next  work  from  his  pen. — F.  G.  R. 


MOSCHINI,  VITTORIO. -GLI AFFRESCHI DELMANTEGNA 
AGLI  EREMITANI  DI  PADOVA 

Istituto  Italiano  d'Arti  Grafiche,  Bergamo 

(Tiranti.  16s.  6d.  net) 

AN  important  volume  of  the  series  /  Grandi  Cicli  Artistici,  this  is  the 
more  welcome  since  the  celebrated  Ovetari  Chapel  was  destroyed 
during  the  war  shortly  after  this  monograph  was  published.  It  there- 
fore becomes  a  most  valuable  record  of  these  grand  frescoes  by  the 
great  pupil  of  Jacopo  Bellini.  Only  the  Assumption  and  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Christopher  escaped;  and  while  these  are  reproduced  here  with 
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details,  the  greater  interest  will  centre  upon  those  masterpieces  which 
have  been  destroyed. 

It  is  a  matter  for  profound  regret  that  the  superb  series  of  St.  James 
— The  Conversion  of  Hermogenes,  the  Iatter's  Baptism,  St.  James  before 
Herod  Agrippa  and  the  Martyrdom  have  all  gone.  From  the  excellently 
reproduced  pictures  we  can  once  again  revive  our  memory  of  the 
artist's  powers  of  composition.  From  them  we  can  gather  anew  our 
impressions  of  splendid  architectural  settings  for  dramatic  episodes, 
ful!  of  strong  action  and  vivid  characterization.  The  whole  magnifi- 
cent content  of  the  various  scenes,  set  in  wide  stretches  of  wonderful 
landscape  and  luminous  skies,  is  here  given  to  us  in  one  compact  folio 
volume  with  a  critical  and  well-annotated  text  to  supply  all  we  need 
of  the  history  of  these  lost  but  ever-famous  masterpieces. — C.  G.  E.  B. 

MOSCHINI,  YITTORIO. — DISEGNI  DI  JACOPO  BELLINI 
1 6  pp.  60  plates 
Istituto  Italiano  d'Arti  Grafiche,  Bergamo 
(Tiranti.  16s.  6d.  net) 

FEW  pictures  by  Jacopo  Bellini  have  been  preserved,  but  we  can 
get  the  measure  of  this  great  Venetian  artist  from  the  two  famous 
sketch-books,  one  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  the  other  at  the 
Louvre.  The  importance  of  these  two  sets  has  long  been  recognized, 
but  it  must  certainly  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  lovers  of  Venetian 
art  to  know  that  Ridolfo  Pallucchini  has  published  these  precious 
drawings  in  fascimile,  with  an  appreciative  and  critical  text  by 
Vittorio  Moschini. 

It  is  truly  valuable  to  have  the  two  sets  brought  together  in  one 
volume,  and  to  note  the  difference  between  the  pencil  sketches  com- 
prising the  British  Museum  note-book,  and  the  clearer  pen  drawing 
of  those  in  Paris.  From  them  we  can  appreciate  the  extraordinarily 
wide  range  of  Jacopo's  art — from  the  simple,  vivid  realism  of  his 
studies  of  Lions  and  Leopards,  to  the  complex  perspectives  of  the 
Courtyard  of  a  Palace,  with  the  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist;  from 
the  detailed  studies  of  contemporary  costume  to  the  vigorous  action 
of  mounted  knights  jousting  at  a  tournament. 

The  Louvre  drawings  are  much  more  advanced  in  technique  and, 
in  a  sense,  more  beautiful.  There  is  the  wonderful  Funeral  of  the  Virgin; 
there  are  those  magnificent  conceits  of  Renaissance  architecture — the 
Palace  with  a  grand  Gothic  balcony  and  the  Presentation  of  Christ  to 
Pilate;  there  are  those  vivid  mediaeval  fantasias — the  Warrior  on  a 
horse  caparisoned  for  the  Tournament  and  the  Warrior  in  Combat  with  a 
Dragon — or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  careful  rendering  of  human  and 
animal  forms.  Not  the  least  in  importance  are  the  broad  Gothic  land- 
scapes which  form  the  settings  for  St.  Jerome  in  the  Desert  and  St. 
Christopher  crossing  the  Stream.  Every  one  of  the  sixty  well-reproduced 
plates  must  fire  the  imagination  of  those  artists  (too  few  in  these 
crate  days)  who  realize  that  careful  drawing  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  all  truly  great  art. — C.  G.  E.  B. 

SANDBY  DRAWINGS  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE 

Edited  by  A.  P.  Oppe 
(Oxford  and  London:  The  Phaidon  Press.  25s.  net) 

THANKS  to  better  technical  processes  and  the  devoted  work  of 
S<  holars,  our  great  school  of  water-colour  painting  is  becoming 
of  more  general  than  exclusive  interest.  While  collectors  have  long 
been  aware  of  the  importance  of  Thomas  and  Paul  Sandby  in  their 
relationship  to  the  tradition,  it  has  remained  for  Mr.  A.  P.  Oppe  to 
emphasize  and  illuminate  their  place.  His  new  book  is  very  timely. 

Paul,  sometimes  called  the  'Father  of  English  Water-colour 
Painting,'  emerges  with  a  considerable  claim,  at  least,  to  this  title, 
but  when  we  study  the  combined  work  of  the  brothers,  as  reproduced 
in  the  156  plates,  we  must  admit  to  a  collective  force  of  great  in- 
fluence. Both  were  prolific  workers  and  lived  long  lives.  Thomas  was 
seventy-seven  when  he  died  in  1798,  and  Paul,  dying  in  1809,  was 
eighty-four.  Whatever  they  themselves  acquired  from  topographical 
forerunners,  the  Sandbys  did  concentrate  the  idea  of  water-colour 


landscape,  and  passed  it  on  as  a  vehicle  for  more  imaginative  and 
freer  expression  by  that  fine  constellation  of  artists  who  rose  at  tin- 
end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

The  fact  that  Paul  Sandby's  drawings  had  become  out  of  date,  and 
that  he  found  it  difficult  to  sell  them  at  the  end  of  his  life,  though  it  is 
proof  that  he  had  exploited  the  whole  of  his  talent,  does  not  diminish 
the  value  of  that  talent,  and  a  study  of  the  reproductions  in  this  book 
reveals  its  fecundity  and  versatility.  Paul  was  certainly  a  more  com-  I 
prehensive  draughtsman  than  Thomas.  He  had  a  lively  interest  in 
everything,  and  in  the  Windsor  Collection  we  see  how  attractively 
and  spontaneously  he  could  draw  the  figure.  In  fact,  his  figures 
within  the  architectural  or  rural  setting  of  his  larger  drawings  have  1 
an  elegance  unique  in  the  water-colour  school.  But  the  basis  for 
these  groups  is  in  the  many  individual  pencil  and  wash  notes  to  be  : 
found  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Oppe's  book.  Paul  Sandby's  feeling  for 
character,  pose  and  costume  is  very  acute.  Such  drawings  as  Tfu 
Celebrated  Kitty  Fisher  as  a  Milkmaid  (plate  95),  the  Negro  Servant  of  the  ! 
Duke  of  Cumberland  (plate  109),  the  amusing  and  somewhat  plebeian  1 
note  of  the  sleeping  George  Morland,  when  a  Boy  (plate  133),  are  evi- 
dence of  his  quickness  of  mind  and  touch.  There  are  many  others  in 
this  book,  especially  of  women,  which  are  wholly  delightful.  Paul  is 
also  an  admirable  delineator  of  horses  and  dogs. 

Since  the  brothers  were  so  closely  associated  and  frequently  worked  1 
together  in  Windsor  Park,  confusion  as  to  who  did  what  is  sometimes  1 
inevitable.  As  Mr.  Oppe  says,  'If  the  claims  of  the  two  brothers  should  ; 
ever  become  the  playground  of  art  critics  as  have  those  of  other  pairs,  1 
a  little  perverted  ingenuity  only  would  be  needed  to  contend  that 
the  greater  part  of  Paul  Sandby's  drawings  of  Windsor,  including  all 
the  best,  is  really  the  unacknowledged  work  of  his  elder  brother.' 
Such  ingenuity,  of  course,  is  the  predilection  of  those  who  like  'solving'  • 
insoluble  puzzles  rather  than  enjoying  the  work  of  creative  minds. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  both  Thomas  and  Paul  Sandby  had  something  | 
of  a  monopoly  in  ingenuity.  At  their  best  these  drawings  are  very  W 
good  indeed.  As  an  architectural  draughtsman,  Thomas  is  con-  t 
spicuously  effective.  He  had  the  true  instinct  for  Classical  design  in  ' 
building,  and  probably  made  a  careful  study  of  Wren's  cathedral 
before  designing  The  Bridge  of  Magnificence  over  the  Thames  at  Somerset  «  ■ 
House,  with  St.  Paul's  in  the  distance  beyond  the  farthest  arch.  How  I 
beautifully  the  brothers  could  draw  trees,  whether  in  detail  or  massed  i 
on  a  distant  horizon.  Where  they  are  less  skilful  than  their  followers  1 
is  in  the  arrangement  of  foregrounds,  which  show  a  lack  of  inventive  J I 
power.  Sometimes,  as  John  Varley  remarked,  not  necessarily  of  the  1 
Sandbys  but  surely  of  some  of  the  early  topographers,  one  has  to  01 
wade  through  a  mass  of  dark  rubbish  before  one  arrives  at  the  middle  i 
distance. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  'The  brothers  Paul  and  Thomas 
Sandby  are  the  only  artists  whose  drawings  have  been  consistently 
acquired  for  the  Royal  Collection  from  the  dates  of  their  death.'  f 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  during  their  lifetime  George  III,  who  must  « 
have  known  them  well,  took  no  proprietorial  interest  in  their  work.  6 
Thus,  in  regard  to  the  then  reigning  monarch,  the  Sandbys  were  in  : 
much  the  same  position  as  Richard  Wilson,  but  they  were  certainly  1 
more  successful  generally. 

Mr.   Oppe's  Introduction  and  Catalogue  form  an  important  .1 
addition  to  art  scholarship.  In  this  fine  book  the  Sandbys  have  come 
into  their  own. — A.  B. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  CHINESE  ART 
By  Ludwig  Bachhofer 
With  130  Illustrations 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.    42s.  net) 

THE  importance  of  this  book,  which  demands  serious  considera- 
tion, lies  in  the  fact  that  the  author,  after  having  devoted  thirteen 
years  to  the  study  of  Chinese  art,  has  come  to  conclusions  very  differ- 
ent in  many  respects  from  current  beliefs.  To  stake  a  claim  that  these 
conclusions  are  right  is  to  invite  a  challenge.  But  on  reading  these  en- 
lightening pages,  one  feels  that  they  are  largely  justified.  Chinese  art,  of 
course,  offers  a  vast  field  of  study,  and  one  which  is  ever  widening,  but 
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■  here  is  a  summary  which  attempts  a  broad  survey  of  its  developments, 
beginning  with  the  pottery  of  the  Neolithic  Age,  and  tracing  the 
changes  of  form  in  bronzes,  sculpture  and  painting  down  to  the 
Eighteenth  Century  of  our  era.  The  problems  of  form  have  been  the 
author's  main  preoccupation,  and  upon  form  he  lays  the  greatest 
emphasis.  'Form,'  he  says,  'is  the  only  means  of  expression  the  artist 
has  at  his  disposal,  whatever  considerations  may  have  determined  his 
subject-matter.  It  is  form  alone  that  makes  a  vessel,  a  statue  or  a 
painting  a  work  of  art.  But  form  never  remains  the  same.  It  changes 
continually,  and  I  saw  my  main  task  in  describing  these  changes. 
They  revealed  themselves  as  so  many  phases  of  a  logical,  orderly  and 
organic  evolution.' 

The  author  certainly  shakes  the  superstition  with  which  we  are  apt 
to  regard  things  as  aesthetically  hallowed,  merely  because  they  are 
old.  Even  the  most  primitive  forms  have  been  the  subject  of  extrava- 
gant praise  by  our  modern  critics,  when  common  sense  should  protect 
them  from  accepting  anything  which  reason  rejects.  Deliberate  dis- 
regard of  proportion  is  an  endemic  disease  of  to-day.  Professor  Bach- 
hofer  has  learnt  to  distinguish  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  due  to  lack  of 
individual  talent  in  the  artist,  an  example  which  we  should  like  to  see 
more  often  followed.  Many  'awkwardly  constructed'  figures,  he  tells 
us,  were  fashioned  simply  in  'the  form  under  which  man  was  appre- 
hended.' It  was  during  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.  that  first  attempts 
were  made  to  depict  man  'in  plastic  isolation.'  These  are  naturally, 
says  the  author,  'very  awkward.'  We  ourselves  have  often  expressed 
our  firm  belief  that  'primitivism'  as  practised  by  our  modern  artists 
is  a  sheer  affectation.  There  is  no  case  for  believing  that  the  primitive 
artist  was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  distort  or  to  falsify  the  truth  deliber- 
ately. We  are  convinced  that  he  was  sincerely  trying  to  do  his  best. 
Such  sophistications  were  unknown  to  him.  Improvement  comes  only 
through  trial  and  error. 

Again,  some  figures  are  conceived  only  from  one  point  of  view.  It 
may  be  a  frontal  or  a  lateral  view,  but  in  either  case  it  represents  the 
artist's  complete  vision.  The  Professor  tells  us  what  we  all  must  recog- 
nize as  a  truth,  'the  subjection  of  the  plastic  form  to  the  visual  sense  is 
a  highly  characteristic  trait  of  Chinese  sculpture' — a  maxim  which 
indeed  applies  to  Chinese  art  as  a  whole. 

Professor  Bachhofer  leads  ir  through  the  stages  of  development 
from  the  genesis  of  sculpture  in  the  pottery  and  bronze  forms  of 
ritual  vessels,  the  making  of  which,  as  he  says,  'for  almost  a  millennium 
and  a  half  was  deemed  the  foremost  task  of  art.'  Next  are  discussed 
the  tomb  figures  from  Han  to  Wei,  in  which,  as  the  author  says,  'the 
most  striking  phenomenon  is  the  unchallenged  tyranny  of  the  curved 
line  over  form.'  His  observations  are  precise  and  his  deductions 
logical  and  convincing. 

With  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  in  the  First  Century  a.d.  came 
the  first  revolutionary  change  in  Chinese  sculpture.  'That  the  con- 
quest of  China  by  Buddhism  profoundly  affected  Chinese  religion 
and  philosophy,'  as  the  author  remarks,  'is  well  known.  It  is  not 
always  realized  that  in  the  field  of  art  its  impact  was  as  fateful.'  It 
effected  nothing  short  of  a  revolution.  Buddhism  taught  that  art  was 
made  to  serve  the  divinity.  The  spirit  of  Buddhism  is  recognizable  at  a 
glance  in  those  grave,  meditative  and  elegant  figures  in  a  state  of 
transcendental  bliss,  'interpreted  in  terms  of  terrestrial  beauty  and 
material  happiness.'  Several  examples  are  illustrated. 

There  is  a  gradual  decadence  in  the  forms  of  sculpture  after  the  end 
of  the  Seventh  and  the  early  Eighth  Centuries,  when  the  Classic  style 
was  in  full  bloom.  Some  of  these  are  among  the  finest  works  ever 
created  in  China.  With  extensive  view  the  Professor  carries  his  survey 
down  to  'the  coarse  revival  of  the  baroque  which  lasted  throughout 
the  Sixteenth  Century.'  Most  of  the  works  which  followed  are  free 
repetitions  of  the  past,  often  of  perfect  craftsmanship,  but  sleek  and 
rather  empty.  'Knowledge,  skill  and  routine,'  says  our  author,  'are 
poor  substitutes  for  creative  power.' 

Chinese  painting  is  discussed  by  Professor  Bachhofer  in  a  sequence 
of  eleven  short  chapters,  from  the  Shang  Dynasty  to  the  close  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  a  vast  sweep  of  nearly  three  thousand  years.  In 
the  sifting  of  the  material  the  author  must  have  undertaken  an  heroic 
task.  The  difficulties  of  disentangling  attributions  are  well  known  to 
modern  Sinologists.  Repaintings  and  restorations,  copies  bearing  the 
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original  signatures  and  dates,  some  of  which  are  hundreds  of  years  later 
than  they  pretend  to  be,  complicate  the  work  of  scholars.  'Pointillism,' 
we  learn,  'appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese  in  the  Tenth 
Century.'  Unlike  nearly  all  Chinese  writers  on  the  subject,  the  author 
will  not  accept  the  view  that  Wang  Wei  (a.d.  699-759)  was  tne  inven- 
tor of  monochrome  painting  (p'o  mo).  This  is  a  most  stimulating  book, 
providing  thought-provoking  arguments,  well  supported  by  a  large 
number  of  carefully  chosen  illustrations.  They  are  extremely  well 
reproduced,  and  being  of  a  large  size  the  details  are  rendered  with 
admirable  clearness.  They  comprise  pottery,  bronze  vessels  of  typical 
forms,  sculptures  in  bronze,  marble,  limestone,  sandstone  and  wood, 
engravings  on  tombs,  paintings  on  paper,  silk  and  in  fresco. — H.  G.  F. 

GRASSI,  LUIGI. — DISEGNI  DEL  BERNINI 
'4  PP-  3°  plates 
Istituto  Italiano  d'Arti  Grafiche,  Bergamo 
(Tiranti,  16s.  6d.  net) 

IN  the  same  series  as  those  by  Moschini,  this  volume  will  be  equally 
welcomed  by  artists,  although  the  seventeenth-century  artist 
moved  in  the  very  different  atmosphere  of  the  Baroque.  It  is  a  iruly 
representative  collection  of  drawings  in  sanguine,  pen,  charcc  1  and 
water-colours,  and  includes  his  own  portrait,  marvellously  re  ealing 
the  famous  foreshortened  study  for  Rio  delta  Plata  on  the  Fountain  of 
the  Four  Rivers,  a  fine  study  for  the  Angels  in  a  Glory  for  the  Cattadra 
in  St.  Peter's,  and  two  sheets  of  those  superb  caricatures  of  his, 
including  the  truly  exquisite  Cavalier  Francese.  Other  equally  well- 
produced  volumes  in  the  series  are  the  drawings  of  Pontormo  and 
Scipiona.— C.  G.  E.  B. 
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RICHARD  WILSON,  R.A. 
'The  Grand  Classic' 
By  Adrian  Bury 

(F.  Lewis,  Publishers.  Ltd.  Illustrated.  Edition  limited  to  500  copies. 

£5  5S-  net) 

HOWEVER  varied  may  be  his  choice  of  subjects,  every  biographer 
has  certain  themes  for  which  he  feels  a  special  affinity.  Just  as  the 
names  of  Ruskin  and  Turner,  Thornbury  and  Turner,  Solly  and  Cox, 
Gilchrist  and  Blake  and  Etty — to  mention  but  those  few — are  insepar- 
ably linked,  so  has  Adrian  Bury  associated  his  personal  talent  in  the  arts 
with  the  life-histories  of  Thomas  Collier,  of  John  Varley,  and,  now, 
of  a  greater  than  either,  Richard  Wilson.  Indeed,  one  may  hazard  the 
opinion  that  in  the 'Grand  Classic'  Mr.  Bury  has  found  an  ideal  theme, 
for  he  treats  of  Wilson  not  merely  as  a  subject,  but  as  one  might  write 
of  a  friend. 

There  is  more  than  mere  fancy  in  this  opinion.  Friendship,  that 
strange  and  often  unanalyzable  attraction,  is  not  limited  to  personal 
acquaintance.  How  many,  who  never  knew  him  in  the  flesh,  have 
looked  upon  Dickens  as  the  friend  he  undoubtedly  is  to  us;  and  if 
Wilson's  'circle'  is  narrower,  there  is  the  more  reason  why  one  of  such 
moment  should  have  found  his  most  recent  memorial  in  the  prose  of 
an  artist  who  writes  con  amore,  and  not  in  the  bleak,  unimaginative 
manner  of  the  sheer  documentarists. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  Adrian  Bury  eschews  documentary  research. 
Indeed,  the  book  under  review  abundantly  testifies  to  the  vast  trouble 
he  has  been  at  to  expose  error  and  to  elucidate  fact.  As  an  example  of 
this  may  be  cited  his  correction  of  the  birth-date  assigned  to  Wilson 
by  nearly  all  previous  biographers.  Wilson  was  born  on  August  1st, 
1-713 — not  1 7 14  as  generally  accepted.  'The  record  of  his  birth  is  miss- 
ing from  the  church  register  at  Penegoes,'  writes  Mr.  Bury,  but  'An 
inscription  on  the  south  wall  of  Penegoes  church  states  1 7 1 3,  and  this 
agrees  with  Wilson's  age  as  given  on  his  tombstone  at  Mold.'  Further- 
more, Wilson's  pedigree,  if  rather  vague,  shows  that  he  was,  through 
his  mother,  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Wynnes  of  Leeswood : 
a  detail  shedding  light  on  his  association  with  the  Wynnes,  and  per- 
haps also  on  his  celebrated  'quarrel'  with  George  III.  There  are,  of 
course,  other  aspects  of  the  incident,  with  which  Mr.  Bury  deals;  but 
Wynne  is  a  name  renowned  in  Jacobitism,  and  as  (in  the  Welsh  sense) 
a  'cousin'  of  a  family  claiming  ancient  princely  descent,  the  disputa- 
tious Wilson  may  well  have  had  his  own  private  opinion  of  the  Han- 
overian succession.  This  theory  is  known  to  Mr.  Bury,  and  is  at  least 
feasible;  though  when  one  speaks  of  Wilson  as  'disputatious,'  one  is 
not  forgetting  the  happier  aspects  of  his  character:  aspects  well  elicited 
by  his  latest  biographer. 

Both  Wilson's  life  and  his  art  are  brought  before  us  in  terms  har- 
monizing sympathy  with  accurate  comment.  What  could  be  pleas- 
anter  than  Mr.  Bury's  pen-picture  of  Wilson's  first  sight  of  Rome  and 
the  mouldering  relics  that  awakened  his  fancy,  to  be  enshrined  in 
many  of  his  pictures?  Such  touches  cannot  be  furnished  by  an  acad- 
emic study  of  paintings  alone,  though  it  is  clear  enough  that  Mr.  Bury 
has  examined  a  very  large  number  of  them.  Here  at  once  is  a  book  of 
1  eference  and  a  book  to  be  read,  and  at  no  time  since  his  death  in  1 782 
has,  in  a  literary  sense,  Richard  Wilson  been  so  'alive'  as  he  is  in 
Mr.  Bury's  pages. 

It  may  be  regretted  that  the  printer's  reader  was  not  more  helpful 
in  aiding  Mr.  Bury  to  detect  some  unimportant  errors  of  the  sort  that 
too  readily  escape  a  busy  author's  eye;  but  these  cannot  rob  the  book 
of  its  interest  or  its  utility.  With  its  fine  array  of  well-chosen  illustra- 
tions, in  which  Wilson's  somewhat  equivocal  position  as  a  portrait 
painter  is  not  ignored,  Adrian  Bury's  life  of  the  'Grand  Classic'  is 
one  to  be  neglected  at  the  peril  of  a  student's  pleasure,  as  well  as  of  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  British  masters. — F.G.R. 

FABERGE 
A  New  Book 

ENTHUSIASTS  for  the  work  of  Peter  Carl  Faberge  will  welcome 
the  news  that  Messrs.  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  have  in  active  prep- 
aration an  important  book  on  this  renowned  goldsmith  and  jeweller 


to  the  Russian  Imperial  Court,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Henry  Charles 
Bainbridge,  a  close  associate  of  the  artist,  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  subject.  Richly  illustrated  in  colour  and  monotone,  the 
book  will  be  published  in  two  forms,  an  edition  de  luxe  limited  to 
250  copies  at  £14  14s.  ($60.00),  and  a  library  edition  of  1,000  copies 
at  £l  7s-  ($3°-°°)-  Among  the  illustrations  are  pieces  reproduced 
by  permission  of  T.M.  King  George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  H.M. 
Queen  Mary,  and  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 

EUROPEAN  PORCELAIN 
A  Handbook  for  the  Collector 
By  Maria  Penkala 
(R.  W.  Haentjens  Dekker,  Amsterdam.  A.  Zwemmcr.  Price  42s.) 

MARIA  PENKALA  is  an  author  whose  name  will  be  new  to 
British  readers.  She  here  presents,  in  English,  a  handbook 
which  is  a  remarkably  clear  summarization  of  the  history  of  porcelain 
in  Europe.  The  author  claims  to  have  included  every  European 
factory,  the  names  of  the  principal  artists  and  a  thousand  marks  and 
signs  of  painters  and  modellers. 

None  could  devote  (as  she  claims  to  have  done)  'many  years  of 
exhaustive  study'  to  the  subject  without  becoming  au  fait  with  its 
extensive  literature,  and  the  main  facts  are  marshalled  under  countries 
and  districts  in  a  convenient  way  for  ready  reference.  The  principal 
claim  of  the  book  to  be  of  real  use  to  students  lies  in  the  fact  that 
copious  facsimiles  of  marks  are  reproduced,  for  the  most  part  of 
actual  size. 

As  far  as  the  text  matter  goes,  it  is  essentially  a  book  for  the  non- 
specialist;  and  we  feel  that  the  author  has  given  over-much  promi- 
nence to  the  German  section.  With  its  allotment  of  47  pages  this 
exceeds  even  the  French  (with  44),  and  makes  the  modest  20  pages 
for  England  seem  quite  inadequate,  especially  as  16  are  given  to 
Russia.  Nevertheless,  a  book  which  supplies  a  comprehensive  mass 
of  marks  in  so  handy  a  form  is  sure  of  popularity. — C.  G.  E.  B. 

A  JADE  MISCELLANY 
By  Una  Pope-Hennessy 
(Nicholson  &  Watson.  Illustrated.  7s.  6d.  net) 

ONE  either  knows  intensely  the  appeal  of  Chinese  Jade,  or  one  is 
allergic  to  it;  there  is  no  middle  course,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  anybody  can  be  completely  impervious  to  that  "little 
recognisable  thrill'  that  jade  imparts  to  such  as  know  the  'feel'  of  it. 
To  lovers  of  jade  and  to  those  who  wish  to  understand  its  symbolism, 
this  latest  book  by  Dame  Una  Pope-Hennessy  will  equally  appeal. 
As  an  encouraging  introduction  to  a  subject  with  a  scanty  literature, 
her  Miscellany  has  merit.  It  treats  lovingly  of  serene  and  lovely  things, 
but  in  no  spirit  of  blind  adoration,  and  within  its  sixty  pages  is  com- 
pressed a  good  deal  of  pertinent  material.  The  illustrations  show  some 
remarkable  carvings,  which  put  to  the  blush  the  affectation  of  the 
dust-jacket. — W.  R. 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  YEAR  BOOK  AND  DIARY  FOR  1948 
Edited  by  H.  Granville  Fell 
(The  Connoisseur.  Illustrated.  £1  is.  plus  purchase  tax) 

SILVER  and  china  marks,  articles  on  furniture,  philately, 
auction  pricer  in  London  and  New  York,  the  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association  and  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund;  with 
information  concerning  museums,  art  institutions  and  societies, 
antique  dealers,  outstanding  art  exhibitions  in  England  and  America, 
and  important  art  books  are  among  the  contents  of  The  Connoisseur 
Tear  Book  and  Diary  for  1948,  which  unites  the  functions  of  a  handy 
desk-diary  and  an  attractively  illustrated  work  of  reference. 

Prepared  under  the  supervision  of  H.  Granville  Fell,  Editor  of  The 
Connoisseur,  assisted  by  a  team  of  well-known  experts,  The  Con- 
noisseur Tear  Book  and  Diary  for  19481s  now  available.  Early  application 
for  copies  should  be  made  to  booksellers,  or  direct  to  the  Proprietois 
of  The  Connoisseur,  28  &  30,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.i. 
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By  T.  P.  GREIG 


W: 


"HEN  compiling  these  notes  (October  27th),  the  1947- 
1948  London  season  had  not  had  time  to  produce  any- 
thing of  outstanding  importance,  but,  by  the  time  they 
appear  in  the  readers'  hands,  several  interesting  properties  will  have 
passed  under  the  hammer.  There  is  also  evidence  of  many  other  im- 
portant works  of  art  being  submitted  to  auction  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  months,  and  there  is  nothing  unduly  optimistic,  in  spite  of 
the  troublous  times  through  which  we  are  passing,  in  asserting  that 
money  will  be  forthcoming,  as  it  always  has  been,  for  all  that  is  rare 
and  beautiful  of  bygone  ages.  As  already  stated,  the  first  few  weeks  of 
the  new  season  have  produced  nothing  outstanding,  but  of  the  dis- 
persals which  have  taken  place  several,  especially  one  or  two  held  in 
the  country,  will  prove  to  be  of  interest  to  the  collector.  Details  of  the 
country  sales  will  be  found  later  in  these  notes. 


PICTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

THE  first  of  the  season's  sales  at  Christie's  took  place  on  October 
10th  at  their  new  temporary  premises,  Spencer  House,  St.  James's 
Place,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W.  1,  and  included  a  collection  of  nine- 
teenth-century pictures  by  Continental  artists,  belonging  to  the  late 
Sir  Charles  T.  Pulley,  of  Lower  Eaton,  Hereford.  These  'story-telling' 
works  were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  market  and  the  good  prices 
obtained  surprised  even  Sir  Alec  Martin,  the  auctioneer.  As  much  as 
£756  was  given  for  a  delightful  picnic  scene  in  Normandy,  limned  in 
1879  by  the  Parisian  artist,  Maurice  Leloir;  while  £546  was  paid  for 
The  Favourites  of  the  Court,  painted  in  1877  by  the  Spanish  artist,  A. 
Casanova.  A  series  of  fifteen  Spanish  scenes,  by  Garcia  y  Ramos, 
realized  £1,029 — including  Teasing  the  Dog,  Granada  and  A  Spanish 
Market  Place  (both  small  panei-  ),  which  made  £168.  After  Communion, 
by  F.  P.  Michetti  (1878),  fetched  £315;  a  similar  sum  was  paid  for 
The  Morning  Ride,  by  G.  de  Nittis  (1874);  The  Game  of  Bowls,  by  R. 
Sorbi  (1881),  made  £357;  A  Game  of  Ecarte,  a  small  panel  by  C. 
Seiler  (1877),  £210;  and  another  small  panel,  On  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Murk's,  Venice,  by  E.  Tito  (1884),  £231.  A  few  pictures  from  other 
sources  brought  the  day's  total  up  to  £9,552.  Interest  in  the  sale,  on 
October  17th,  centred  in  a  Still  Life  composition  showing  a  wine- 
glass, a  dish  of  fruit,  a  plate  of  oysters,  and  other  objects  spread  out 
on  a  table,  by  the  Dutch  artist,  A.  van  Beyeren,  who  flourished  at 
The  Hague  from  about  1650  to  1670.  After  keen  competition,  this  was 
sold  for  £1,417  ios.;  and  a  pair  of  small  paintings  of  flowers  decora- 
ting vases,  with  a  hawk  and  a  magpie,  signed  and  dated  1 760,  by  the 
Middelburgh  artist,  J.  Vonk,  made  £399.  On  October  24th,  a  T.  M. 
Richardson  water-colour  drawing,  The  City  of  Durham,  i860,  brought 
£199  1  os. ;  and  one,  by  Sir  W.  Russell  Flint,  The  Bather,  £147;  while 
£199  ios.  was  given  for  P.  Wilson  Steer's  painting,  Whitstable:  a  Coast 
Scene.  Christie's  last  sale  at  Derby  House  on  July  31st  (referred  to  in 
the  September  number  of  The  Connoisseur),  also  included:  Lovers 
in  a  Landscape,  by  F.  Hayman,  which  fetched  £252 ;  a  pair  of  small 
Woody  Landscapes,  painted  on  copper  by  Jan  Brueghel,  £210;  and  a 
J.  van  Goyen  panel  of  a  River  Scene,  with  a  laden  ferry-boat,  £294. 

Keen  competition  for  illustrated  books  on  sports  and  pastimes 
marked  the  sale  of  the  library  formed  by  Mr.  A.  Mitchell,  of  Charlton 
Kings,  Cheltenham,  on  July  2nd,  when  a  total  of  £8,637  was  re_ 
corded.  The  top  price,  £920,  was  paid  for  a  copy  of  Edward  Orme's 
Collection  of  British  Field  Sports,  with  twenty  beautifully  coloured 
aquatint  plates  after  S.  Howitt,  1807;  the  first  issue  of  the  first  edition 
of  Henry  Aiken's  The  National  Sports  of  Great  Britain,  with  fifty  finely 
coloured  aquatint  plates,  1 820-2 1 ,  fetched  £680 ;  a  copy  of  C.  F.  G.  R. 
Schwerdt's  Catalogue  of  Books,  Manuscripts,  Prints,  and  Drawings, 
■with  coloured  and  other  illustrations,  4  vols.,  1928-37,  £300;  a  first 
issue  of  the  first  edition  of  C.  J.  Apperley's  The  Life  of  a  Sportsman, 


MISS  NELLY  O'BRIEN  BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  :  COLLECTION  OF  THE 
LATE  BRIGADIER  R.  J.  COOPER  :  TO  BE  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S  DECEMBER 


with  thirty-five  coloured  plates,  1842,  £280;  a  scries  of  seven  coloured 
plates,  Sporting  Discoveries,  by  Henry  Aiken,  18 16,  £250.  A  set  of  four 
coloured  aquatints  of  fox-hunting  subjects,  by  J.  C.  Bentley,  after 
H.  Aiken,  which  brought  £85  in  1939,  now  advanced  to  £240;  and 
Pierce  Egan's  Anecdotes  of  the  Turf,  The  Chase,  The  Ring  and  The  Stage, 
with  thirteen  coloured  plates  by  Theodore  Lane,  in  twelve  original 
parts,  1825-27,  fell  for  £220. 

The  first  sale  of  Sotheby's  season  (October  7th-9th)  was  that  of 
the  well-known  collection  of  engravings  and  drawings  of  London, 
belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Boney,  which  reached  a  total  of 
£6,094.  Among  the  water-colour  drawings  was  a  set  of  four,  London 
Bridge,  Blackfriars  Bridge,  Westminster  Bridge,  and  Somerset  House,  by 
Joseph  Farington,  which  fetched  £155;  a  set  of  six  small  views  of 
various  buildings  in  Whitehall,  by  E.  Dayes,  signed  and  dated  1 780. 
£105;  and  The  Adelphi,  and  St.  Peter' s-le-Poor,  Old  Broad  Street,  by  T. 
Malton,  £80  and  £88  respectively.  The  engravings  included  the  set 
of  twenty-six  coloured  plates,  London  As  It  Is,  1842,  by  T.  S.  Boys, 
with  a  volume  of  descriptive  letterpress,  which  sold  for  £360.  A  copy 
of  T.  Pennant's  Some  Account  of  London,  1805,  three  volume  extra- 
illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  drawings,  by  various  an  .its  (in- 
cluding a  view  from  The  Terrace,  Somerset  House,  by  T.  Sandby, 
introducing  Inigo  Jones's  intended  design  for  the  proposed  Palace  of 
Whitehall,  of  which  the  Banqueting  House  was  the  only  part  exe- 
cuted), and  numerous  coloured  aquatints,  changed  hands  at  £340. 
A  set  of  four  coloured  aquatints,  Hanover  Square  and  Bloomsbury  Square, 
by  R.  Pollard  and  F.  Jukes,  Queen  Square  and  Grosvenor  Square,  by 
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R.  Dodd  and  R.  Pollard, 
all  after  E.  Dayes,  1787 
and  1789,  fetched  £135; 
and  £125  was  given  for  a 
set  of  twelve  coloured  litho- 
graphic plates,  London 
from  the  Thames,  1840-41, 
by  W.  Parrott.  On  Octo- 
ber 15th,  a  small  painting 
of  a  View  of  a  Courtyard, 
with  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  others  on  the 
staircase  leading  to  a  pal- 
ace, said  to  be  the  Villa 
Malcontenta,  near  Venice, 
by  Bernardo  Bellotto,  re- 
alized £980.  This  was  sent 
by  Comm.  Renato  de  Car- 
olis,  of  Genoa,  formerly 
Italian  Vice-Consul  in 
Liverpool.  From  other 
sources  came  a  small  Guar- 
di  composition  of  Two 
Figures  before  a  ruined  arch 
in  the  centre,  which  brought  £420;  a  Rembrandt  School  Portrait  of  a 
Lady,  in  a  red  cloak,  with  Turkish  head-dress  (on  panel),  £320;  and 
a  painting  of  a  Young  Girl,  in  blue  dress,  picking  grapes  near  a  stream, 
attributed  to  G.  Neyts,  £300.  On  October  22nd,  a  J.  M.  W.  Turner 
landscape  (early  morning),  with  a  river  in  the  foreground,  crossed  by 
a  bridge,  before  which  are  figures  in  a  boat,  made  £320;  and  A 
Woman  Reading  (Miss  Montgomerie) ,  in  a  white  dress  with  blue  sash, 
seated  in  a  red-upholstered  fauteuil,  and  Girl  in  a  Chemise,  seated  on  a 
couch,  with  her  hands  clasped  behind  her  head,  by  P.  Wilson  Steer, 
£160  and  £170  respectively. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

IN  a  sale,  totalling  £1 1,418  at  Christie's  on  October  2nd,  £1,417  10s. 
was  given  for  a  William  and  Mary  marquetry  grandmother  clock, 
the  movement  by  Joseph  Knibb,  enclosed  in  an  oyster-walnut  case 
(66  in.  high)  inset  with  shaped  panels  of  birds  and  flowers  in  various 
woods  and  stained  ivory.  A  bracket  clock,  with  striking  movement 
by  the  same  clockmaker,  set  in  a  walnut  case  (12  in.  high)  with 
domed  hood,  sold  for  £924;  another,  with  chiming  movement  by 
Daniel  Quare,  in  a  rosewood  case  (15-^  in.  high)  with  pierced  plaques 
to  the  sides,  £283  10s. ;  and  one,  movement  by  Gulielmus  Clements,  set 
in  an  ebonized  pedestal-shaped  case  (i2-£  in.  high)  with  domed  hood. 
£210.  A  Chippendale  mahogany  armchair,  with  pierced  and  inter- 
laced vase-shaped  splat,  supported  on  square  legs  with  plain  stretch- 
ers, and  another,  with  pierced  splat,  on  cabriole  legs,  brought 
£178  ios.;  and  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  chest,  fitted  with  a  slide,  two 
short  and  two  long  drawers,  on  bracket  feet,  £183  15s.  On  October 
9th,  £598  1  os.  was  paid  for  an  Eastern  carpet  (29  ft.  8  in.  X  18  ft. 
10  in.),  woven  with  a  central  medallion  with  flowering  branches  and 
rosett*  :  and  n  old  English  mahogany  dining-table,  with  D-shaped 
end  sections  on  three  turned  supports  with  curved  legs,  £152  5s.  On 
October  1 6th,  a  mahogany  winged  bookcase  (7  ft.  wide),  with 
glazed  doors  in  upper  part  and  cupboards  below,  brought  £357;  a 
Sheraton  mahogany  winged  cabinet  (8  ft.  wide),  the  centre  drawer 
with  fall-down  front  forming  a  secretaire,  £346  ios.;  two  early 
eighteenth-century  panels  of  Brussels  tapestry,  one  woven  with  a 
harvesting  scene,  the  other  with  a  fish  quay  scene,  after  Teniers,  £283 
and  £252  respectively;  and  a  Chinese  carpet  (25^  ft.  X  13  ft.), 
worked  with  utensils,  sprays  of  flowers  and  branches,  £262  ios.  On 
October  23rd,  four  Hepplewhitc  mahogany  armchairs,  on  moulded, 
curved  legs,  upholstered  in  floral  green  damask,  made  £283  ios.; 
seven  yew-wood  armchairs,  of  Windsor  type,  with  turned  uprights 
and  pierced  splats  to  the  backs,  on  cabriole  legs  and  club  feet,  £252 ; 
a  George  II  walnut  card-table,  with  shaped  folding  top,  on  cabriole 


legs  terminating  in  claw-and-ball  feet,  £315;  a  Chippendale  mahog- 
any commode,  of  serpentine  shape,  fitted  with  four  long  drawers,  on 
bracket  feet,  £231 ;  and  an  old  English  oak  bench,  with  shaped  end 
supports,  united  by  a  plain  stretcher,  £102  18s. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  October  10th,  a  Tabriz  carpet  (19  ft.  7  in.  x 
13  ft.  10  in.),  the  ivory  field  woven  with  an  all-over  design  of  stylized 
cypress  trees,  foliage  and  floral  motifs,  realized  £440;  a  Kirman  car- 
pet (24  ft.  X  12  ft.),  the  dark  blue  field  worked  with  a  centre  medal- 
lion, a  hanging  lamp,  etc.,  £350;  a  panel  of  eighteenth-century 
Brussels  tapestry,  woven  with  a  scene  in  a  market  square,  in  the  back- 
ground a  bridge  and  river  with  boats,  ascribed  by  Marillier  to  V.  & 
D.  Leyniers,  £360;  another  Brussels  panel,  worked  with  a  scene  from 
The  History  of  Don  Quixote,  signed  by  the  weaver  Reydams,  £280;  and 
a  Derby  porcelain  dinner  service  (238  pieces),  the  rims  decorated  with  , 
fruiting  vines,  and  the  centres  with  the  crest  of  Stapleton,  £280.  On 
October  17th,  a  Chippendale  mahogany  commode,  the  serpentine  1 
front  fitted  with  four  long  graduated  drawers,  flanked  by  canted 
pilasters  carved  with  Chinese  'blind'  fret,  on  bracket  feet,  fetched 
£335;  an  Oriental  carpet  (12^  ft.  X  8|  ft.),  the  crimson  field  woven 
with  a  bold  Indo-Persian  floral  design,  £290;  and  a  Chinese  carpel 
(13  ft.  10  in.  x  1 1  ft.  2  in.),  the  dark  blue  field  worked  with  Chinese  \ 
lanterns,  etc.,  £215.  Four  days  later,  a  Sevres  white  porcelain  dinner  - 
and  breakfast  service  (143  pieces),  decorated  with  a  gilt  'N'  and 
Crown  and  Cypher  of  Napoleon  III,  made  £210;  a  Derby  dessert  ,f< 
service  (48  pieces),  painted  with  rich  'botanical'  plants,  the  flowers  | 
named  in  blue  on  the  reverse,  with  the  blue  crown  and  'D'  mark, 
£160;  and  a  Swansea  dessert  service,  decorated  with  large  sprays  of 
garden  and  wild  flowers,  £130;  and,  on  October  24th,  a  large  bone 
model  of  a  single-decker  man-o'-war  at  anchor,  with  thirty  guns  and 
three  masts  fully  rigged,  the  workmanship  of  French  prisoners-of-war, 
realized  £240;  and  a  suite  of  Louis  XVI  giltwood  furniture,  six 
fauteuils  and  a  canape,  with  Gobelins  tapestry  covers  worked  with  a 
floral  design,  £420.  £240  was  given  for  a  Tabriz  carpet  (14  ft.  11  in. 
X  1 1  ft.  9  in.),  woven  with  a  design  of  lotus  flowers  and  foliage. 

At  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley's,  on  September  19th,  a  pair  of 
Italian  inlaid  rosewood  and  tulipwood  commodes  fetched  £180;  a 
'Salon'  kingwood  writing-table,  fitted 
with  one  centre  drawer  and  three  draw- 
ers either  side,  on  cabriole  supports, 
£195:  and  a  Tabriz  carpet  (15  ft.  X 
9  ft.),  worked  with  eleven  foliated  bor- 
ders, £400.  On  October  3rd,  a  hand- 
woven  English  wool  carpet  (10  ft.  11  in. 
X  7  ft.  3  in.),  designed  with  flowers, 
fruit  and  birds,  made  £240;  and,  on 
October  7th,  a  Queen  Anne  winged  easy 
chair,  covered  with  tapestry,  sold  for 
£110.  Again,  on  October  10th,  twelve 
panels  of  seventeenth-century  Flemish 
tapestry,  woven  with  Classical  subjects, 
realized  £732;  and  a  figured  walnut 
dining-room  suite,  six  chairs  upholstered 
in  green  leather,  a  sideboard,  and  a 
table,  of  octagonal  shape,  on  two  oblong 
supports,  £310. 

Robinson  and  Foster's  sale  of  the  re- 
maining contents  of  The  Grove,  Stan- 
more,  Middlesex,  belonging  to  the  late 
Miss  E.  McPheeters,  on  October  6th  and 
7th,  included  two  pairs  of  Georgian  cut- 
glass  two-light  candelabra,  with  festoons 
and  drops,  £281  ios. 


SILVER 

AT  Christie's,  on  October  8th,  was 
included  a  plain  cylindrical  tankard 

and  cover,  on  low  moulded  foot,  the  flat  ^ssemVn  i'V' k'  .L 

cover  shaped  to  a  point  at  the  lip,  with  cooper  coll.  ■  Christie's 
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Ibifurcated  thumbpiccc  and  scroll  handle,  1664,  maker's  mark,  F.L. 
\l  a  bird  below  (18  oz.  19  dwt.),  went  for  £200;  a  two-handled  porringer 
land  cover,  on  circular  foot,  the  scroll  handles  surmounted  by  busts, 

■  11680,  no  maker's  mark  given  (24  oz.  6  dwt.),  £125;  and  a  plain 
I  cylindrical  chocolate  pot,  on  moulded  base,  with  faceted  spout  and 
§idomed  cover,  Exeter,  1723,  maker's  mark  S.W.  with  crown  above,  pos- 
leibly  for  Samuel  Wilmott  of  Plymouth  (29  oz.  13  dwt.),  £160;  while, 
Ion  October  22nd,  sixty-two  circular  dinner  plates,  with  shaped 

■  igadrooned  rims,  engraved  with  a  crest,  weighing  1,147  oz.,  fetched 
■u£5°0>  a  'King's'  pattern  table  service,  1846,  etc.  (379  oz.),  £220; 

and  a  Victorian  large  reeded  fiddle-pattern  service,  engraved  with  a 
I  crest  (520  oz.),  £200. 

Before  recording  the  earlier  of  the  new  season's  sales  at  Sotheby's, 
'mote  should  be  made  of  those  held  towards  the  end  of  the  last  season, 
which  through  lack  of  space  could  not  be  mentioned  earlier.  On  June 
}5th,  a  tankard,  the  body  tapering  slightly  inward,  with  flat  cap- 
ishaped  cover,  bifurcated  thumbpiece  and  scroll  handle,  1667,  maker's 
mark  I.R.  between  rosettes  (21  oz.  13  dwt.),  made  £390.  On  June  26th, 
a  pair  of  silver-gilt  lion  sejant  spoons,  with  tapered  faceted  stems, 
1598,  maker's  mark  a  crescent  enclosing  W,  sold  for  £230;  an  attractive 
epergne,  fitted  with  five  dishes,  by  Benjamin  Godfrey,  1753  (124  oz. 
18  dwt.),  £260;  a  Danish  peg-tankard,  the  plain  body  of  sex-foil 
outline,  with  flat  cap-shaped  cover,  on  four  feet  formed  as  bears, 
Copenhagen,  1648,  maker's  mark  N.E.  conjoined  (43  oz.  18  dwt.), 
£350;  an  octagonal  coffee-pot,  the  faceted  and  tapered  swan-neck 
spout  with  hinged  cover,  domed  lid,  wood  side-handle,  and  moulded 
base,  by  Anthony  Nelme,  1713  (weight  all  in  33  oz.  18  dwt.),  £520; 
and  a  caudle  cup  and  cover,  with  two  cast  scroll  handles,  on  circular 
moulded  foot,  circa  1680,  maker's  mark  I.H.  crowned  (43  oz.  16  dwt.), 
£480.  The  opening  sale  of  Sotheby's  new  season  (October  9th) 
reached  a  total  of  £13,072,  the  highest  price,  £1,700,  being  given 
for  a  parcel-gilt  tankard,  the  cylindrical  body  tapering  towards  the 
moulded  rim,  with  recurving  scroll  handle,  the  thumbpiece  formed 
of  a  winged  cherub's  head,  on  bold  convex  base,  16 18,  maker's  mark 
LP.  over  a  bell  (17  oz.  17  dwt.).  This  had  brought  £1,900  in  the  cele- 
brated Swaythling  sale,  1924.  Among  some  silver  sent  by  Sir  George 
Frederick  Hervey-Bathurst  were  two  pieces  by  the  Huguenot  silver- 
smith, Paul  de  Lamerie — a  coffee-pot,  the  tapered  body  with  short 
slightly-tapered  and  shaped  spout,  wood  side-handle,  and  hinged 
cover  surmounted  by  a  turned  finial,  resting  on  a  moulded  base,  1 735 
(weight  all  in  25  oz.  14  dwt.),  fetched  £580;  and  a  pair  of  candle- 
sticks, with  compressed  knops,  tapered  baluster  stem,  and  moulded 
bases  of  octagonal  outline,  1 7 1 9  (41  oz.  19  dwt.),  £520.  From  other 
sources  came  a  tankard,  with  plain  straight  sides  and  moulded  edges, 
the  cover  of  single-step  type  and  the  thumbpiece  of  double  scroll  form, 
the  scroll  handle  pricked  with  contemporary  initials,  1664,  maker's 
mark  T.A.  with  mullet  and  pellets  below  (28  oz.  5  dwt.),  which  brought 
£440;  a  tea-kettle,  the  spherical  body  plain  except  for  a  contempor- 
ary coat-of-arms  enclosed  in  a  mantling  of  Hogarth  type,  the  faceted 
spout  of  swan-neck  form,  on  lamp-stand  with  three  legs,  by  Simon 
Pantin,  1724  (weight  all  in  78  oz.),  £400;  and  a  fourteenth-century 
French  parcel-gilt  bowl,  of  saucer  shape,  the  raised  base  with  a  series 
of  seven  circular  depressions  stamped  on  the  inside,  resting  on  a  wire- 
pattern  ring  foot,  struck  on  the  rim  with  three  marks  (4  oz.  15  dwt.), 
£440.  The  latter  piece  is  said  to  have  been  fished  up  in  Breydon 
Water  about  1869  by  a  Yarmouth  boatman  who,  not  realizing  that 
it  was  silver,  used  it  to  bale  out  his  boat.  The  bowl  is  akin  to  that  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  which  forms  part  of  the  'Rouen 
Treasure,'  circa  1300,  though  the  latter  example  is  somewhat  larger 
in  size  and  has  smaller  and  more  numerous  depressions  below  the  gilt 
rim.  On  October  23rd,  an  oak  canteen  of  table  silver  (257  pieces),  the 
silver  weighing  391  oz.  9  dwt.,  fetched  £210.  At  Knight,  Frank  and 
Rutley's,  on  September  25th,  an  engraved  Victorian  tea  service 
(four  pieces),  weighing  50  oz.  6  dwt.,  brought  £45. 

HENRY  VIII  SILVER  FOR  NATION 

THE  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  with  a  grant  from  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund,  enriched  its  collection  at  Christie's,  on 
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October  29th,  by  giving  £2,500  for  a  silver-gilt  chalice  and  paten, 
belonging  to  Princess  Bamba  Sutherland  and  Princess  Sophia  Duleep 
Singh,  and  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Prince  Frederick  Duleep 
Singh.  These  two  pieces,  of  15 18,  bearing  the  maker's  mark,  a 
jish,  and  weighing  16  oz.  2  dwt.,  were  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  of  Oxburgh  Hall,  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk,  at 
whose  sale  in  1905  they  brought  £945.  Subsequently  they  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  first  Lord  Swaythling,  and  when  his  collection  was 
sold  at  Christie's  in  1924  they  realized  £860 — it  was  from  this  Swayth- 
ling sale  that  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  purchased  the  font- 
shaped  Tudor  cup,  one  of  the  grandest  examples  of  craftsmanship  in 
hammered  silver  in  this  country.  The  maker's  mark  on  the  chalice 
and  paten,  a  jish,  appears  to  resemble  that  shown  by  Jackson  as 
occurring  on  the  Hour  Glass  salt  and  Founder's  beaker  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  of  1507;  and  on  a  paten  at  Kimbolton,  Hunting- 
donshire, of  149 1.  It  is  probable  that  the  present  chalice  originally 
belonged  to  another  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  of  Oxburgh  (151 1-83), 
one  of  the  first  who  declared  for  Queen  Mary  on  the  death  of  Edward 
VI.  He  was  made  Knight-Marshal  of  her  Army,  Captain  of  the 
Guards,  and  Governor  of  the  Tower  of  London.  In  the  latter  capacity 
he  was  gaoler  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  later  to  become  Queen. 
Christie's  October  29th  sale,  which  totalled  £1 1,306,  also  included  a 
few  pieces  belonging  to  the  late  Brigadier  R.  J.  Cooper,  notably  a 
chocolate  jug  and  cover,  by  P.  Pilleau,  1 73 1 ,  engraved  with  the 
Crown  and  monogram  of  Queen  Adelaide,  together  with  a  spirit 
stand  and  lamp,  similarly  engraved,  by  Robert  Garrard  (1840),  gross 
weight  38  oz.,  which  brought  £500;  and  a  silver-gilt  Monteith, 
chased  with  sprays  of  Chinese  foliage,  1688,  maker's  mark  G.G., 
probably  for  George  Garthorne  (35  oz.  18  dwt.),  £620. 

FRENCH  FURNITURE 

HIGH  prices  for  French  furniture  and  objects  of  art,  the  property 
of  Brigadier  R.  J.  Cooper,  were  recorded  at  Christie's 
on  October  30th,  when  the  187  lots  submitted  brought  a  total  of 
£27.171.  The  top  price,  £2,730,  was  paid  for  a  Louis  XV  marquetry 
writing-cabinet  (19  in.  wide),  on  cabriole  legs  united  by  an  open 
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shelf,  inlaid  with  buildings,  landscapes,  utensils,  and  a  musical  trophy 
in  various  woods  on  a  green-stained  wood  ground.  A  Louis  XV  bar- 
ometer and  thermometer  (39  in.  high),  by  Claude  Simeon  Passemont 
V 1 702-69).  the  case  inset  w  ith  three  Sevres  porcelain  plaques  painted 
with  cupids.  clouds  and  trophies  in  turquoise  borders  (akin  to  one  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum),  changed  hands  at  £2.047  los-;  a 
similar  piece  in  the  collection  of  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  of  New  York,  was 
sold  at  Christie's  in  June  1938  for  £735.  The  Cooper  sale  also  in- 
cluded a  Louis  XVI  oval  table  (17J  in.  wide),  fitted  with  one  drawer, 
on  shaped  and  curv  ed  legs  with  an  oval  cpen  shelf  below .  the  top  and 
shelf  decorated  w  ith  Japanese  black  lacquer  panels  depicting  figures 
and  landscapes,  stamped  .1/.  Ca/7//i,  w  hich  fetched  £1.522  10s.;  a  satin- 
wood  dwarf  cabinet  21 1  in.  wide),  of  the  same  period,  inlaid  with 
rosette  and  interlaced  chain  ornament.  £924;  and  a  set  of  three 
Sevres  porcelain  eientail  jardinieres  and  stands,  1777,  the  panels  finely 
painted  by  Morin  with  quayside  scenes  and  flowering  plants  with 
fountains  in  garden  landscapes,  £735.  Other  prices  in  this  sale  will  be 
noted  in  our  next  issue. 


ENGLISH  SILVER  AND  FURNITURE 

IN  a  sale  totalling  £15,213,  at  Sotheby's  on  October  30th.  £1.200 
was  given  for  a  pair  of  covered  jugs,  engraved  with  the  arms  of  the 
Earl  of  Breadalbane.  and  each  on  a  circular  foot,  by  Charles  Kandler. 
'733  (io5  oz-  5  dwt.).  Pieces  by  Kandler.  who  worked  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  London,  are  rarely  seen  in  the  auction  room.  A  set  of  four 
silver-gilt  hexagonal  dishes,  with  the  arms  of  Couitenay,  Earls  of 
Devon,  by  Benjamin  Pvne.  1698  (94  oz.  19  dwt.),  sold  for  £1,100 — a 
decided  improvement  on  £480  paid  for  it  in  1942.  "The  Manchester 
Gold  Cup,  1924,'  a  copy  of  a  Jacobean  standing  cup  and  cover, 
fetched  £1.000.  This  15-carat  cup  w  eighed  54  oz.  3  dw't. 

The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  sent  to  Sotheby's,  on  October  31st,  an 
eighteenth-century  English  bombe  commode  (4  ft.  wide),  fitted  with 
two  short  and  three  long  drawers,  the  slender  splayed  and  moulded 
legs,  terminating  in  "French'  scroll  feet,  united  by  an  apron  caned 
with  foliated  scrolling,  which  fetched  £2.000:  and  £700  was  paid  for 
his  Carlisle  tufted  carpet  (37  ft.  by  26  ft.),  woven  in  the  'Wolver- 
hampton' style  with  a  scrolling  floral  design.  Furniture  and  art 
objects  from  other  sources,  which  will  be  recorded  in  our  next  issue, 
brought  the  day's  total  up  to  £17.268. 

COUNTRY  SALES 

ON  September  4th,  Henry  Spencer  and  Sons,  of  Retford,  began  a 
two-day  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  surplus  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  English,  French  and  Italian  furniture  at  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Nottinghamshire.  The  magnificent  Dinegal  carpeting  from 
the  Link  Wing  of  the  Abbey,  extending  to  1 16  yards  in  length,  real- 
ized £  1. 166  in  all:  a  Wilton  purple  carpet  (31 J  ft.  X  13 J  ft.),  £300: 
and  an  Indian  carpet  (13^  ft.  x  12  ft.),  woven  with  an  all-over 
design  of  medallions  and  florets,  £170.  An  Elizabethan  oak  court 
cupboard  r  ade  £170;  a  pair  of  eighteenth-century  ormolu  chande- 
liers, the  six  branches  emanating  from  the  centre  with  candle  fittings 
for  thirty  lig>s  with  glass  tray  pans,  hung  with  festoon  chains  of 


faceted  drops  and  'showers'  of  prisms,  £230;  a  set  of  eight  green  silk 
damask  curtains,  decorated  with  a  floral  design,  £360;  a  similar  set 
of  Genoese  gold  velvet  curtains,  embroidered  with  a  Tree  of  Life 
design>  £270;  a  pair  of  Chippendale  giltwood  console  tables,  of 
rococo  outline,  £235 ;  and  a  Chippendale  four-poster  bedstead,  £  1 50. 

Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley's  five-day  sale  of  the  contents  of  'Col- 
worth  House,'  Sharnbrook,  near  Bedford,  belonging  to  Lord  Mel- 
chett,  ended  on  October  21st  for  a  total  of  £23,500.  The  library 
realized  £2,350— £230  being  paid  for  four  volumes  of  engravings. 
A  Feraghan  green-bordered  carpet  (25  ft.  x  16  ft.),  sold  for  £420; 
six  pairs  of  wine:cbloured  velvet  curtains  from  the  Reception  Hall, 
£490;  a  pair  of  George  I  moulded,  gilt  and  painted  side-tables,  £200; 
and  a  set  of  four  early  Renaissance  stone  Greek  vases,  which  decorated 
the  Terrace,  £120.  On  July  22nd  and  23rd,  the  same  auctioneers,  in 
conjunction  with  Ibbett,  Mosely,  Card  and  Co.,  sold  the  contents  of 
'Grovehurst,'  Pembury,  Kent,  the  residence  of  Colonel  L.  M.  Col- 
man,  who  is  going  abroad.  A  walnut  dining-room  suite  of  William 
and  Mary  design,  comprising  a  sideboard,  a  dining-table.  a  display 
cabinet,  a  buffet,  and  twelve  chairs,  fetched  £950;  a  burr  walnut 
buffet,  £170;  four  easy  armchairs,  of  William  and  Mary  design, 
covered  with  salmon-pink  silk  damask,  on  scroll  feet  with  moulded 
cross  stretchers,  £220:  a  pair  of  Italian  carved  walnut  console-tables, 
£135;  and  a  Sparta  carpet  (24  ft.  8  in.  X  15  ft.  8  in.),  £360. 
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By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art  to  H.M.  Queen  Mary 

JOHN  SPARKS  ™ 


Cbinese  Morfcs  of  Hrt 


A  Pair  of  Chinese  Temple  Vases  and  Covers,  with  bluey-grey  glaze. 
Height  2  feet  5|  inches. 
TANG  DYNASTY,  A.D.  618-906 


128,  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2265 
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Lc>/  Bw/Zei 


ct/x'c   care  o\ 


BULLEN'S  specialise  in  the  expert 
handling  of  furniture,  fine  art  and  antiques 
when  packing  and  despatch  to  any  part  of  the 
world  is  required.  You  are  safe  in  leaving 
it  to  them,  both  here  and  at  destination 
point  :  Bullen's  have  agents  everywhere. 
Telephone    the    Victoria    number    below  ! 

BQDGtt 

For   Packing   and   Shipping  for  Export 

8o  BESSBOROUGH  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  ROAD,  VICTORIA 
TELEPHONE:       VIC    7  8  2  7'4  Lines 


t^-l  fc^l  feS?)  I^i  <*£7i  t^t  <<£^t  t*£7l  t^)  Kd^l  (*tf^>  ttf^  t£^> 


Stern  lanterns,  lit  by  a  great  many 
candles,  were  useful  for  keeping  station 
and  were  a  means  of  computing  direction 
and  speed  of  other  vessels.  The  Great 
Lantern  carried  by  the  "Sovereign  of  the 
Seas"  (1637),  "would  hold  ten  persons 
to  stand  upright  without  shouldering  or 
pressing  one  another." 

THE 

THREE  CASTLES 

CIGAR  ETTES 

20  for  3/8 

MANUFACTURED    BY    W.    D.    &    H.    O.  WILLS 


Branch  of  The  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  (of  Great  Britain  &  Ireland),  Ltd. 
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....  they  risk  their  lives  to  render  service  to  those 
who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 
Over  75,000  lives  have  been  saved.    Help  them 
maintain  this  service  and  so  save  lives,  by  sending 
a  contribution  today. 

ROYAL  NATIONAL 

LIFE-BOAT  INSTITUTION 

42  GROSVENOR  GARDENS.  LONDON,  S.W.I. 

The  Duke  of  Montrose,  C.B.,  C.V.O.,  V.D.,  Treasurer 
Col-  A.  D.  Burnett  Brown,  M.C.,  T.D.,  M.A.,  Secretary 


Recorded  for  Posterity 

Those  who  have  something  to  add 
to  the  knowledge  and  welfare  of 
mankind  speak  to  the  world  through 
the  microphones  of  the  BBC.  Week 
by  week  their  contributions  are 
recorded  in  'The  Listener'  for  your 
immediate  reflection  and  for  the 
contemplation  of  future  generations. 


The  Listener 


A  BBC  PUBLICATION 


EVERY  THURSDAY  3d 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  December,  1947 


LXVI 


Announcement    of  CUSSONS  S  ON  S   &   CO.   LTD,   84   BROOK   STREET     GROSVENOR    SQUARE     LONDON  W.I 


•  gf@  Not  many  hours  ago  the  Speedbird 

/\  ^    k  ^  ^    lay  at  Poole' Now  its  Banrein' 

£   P  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  pearl 

M  f  I  5  merchants  are  coming  aboard. 

*1  f  Q 

U  v  Bound  for  Karachi  with  the  season's 

Catch.  A  routine  trip  these  days  in  the  pearling  business.  So 
all  along  the  routes,  the  Speedbirds  are  fitting  into  the  pattern 
of  things,  modifying  old  habits  here  and  there  —  but  making 
new  friends  for  Britain. 


It's  a  small  world  by  Speedbird 


BO  AC 


BY     APPOINTMENT  TO 
MAIESTY     KING    GEORGE  VI 


BY    APPOINTMENT   TO    HER  LATE 
MAJESTY    QUEEN  VICTORIA 


G.  B.  Kent  and  Sons  Ltd. 
Brushmakers 


Beauty  Secret . . . 

The  majority  of  women  have  the  mistaken 
idea  that  if  you  brush  a  permanent  or 
natural  wave  it  is  likely  to  straighten  it 
and  spoil  the  "  set ".  Leading  hairdressers 
in  England  and  U.S.  .know  that  the  more 
you  brush  a  permanent  or  natural  wave 
the  longer  it  will  last  and  the  more  it  im- 
proves the  hair  and  gives  a  glossy  finish 
to  the  "  set  ". 

"Allure"  Brush  supplies  now  available  at 
leading  Chemists,  Hairdressers  and  Stores 


ir  Lovely  redhead  DAPHNE 
DA  Y,  starring  Brit/on  Films, 
writes  :  "  I  find  the  Kent-Cosby 
'  Allure  '  Perfume  Hairbrush  im  - 
proves  and  beautifies  a  permanent 
wave  and  the  gfneral  condition  of 
the  hair1'. 


KENT 

1ST  1777 

•NGLAMD 


KENT- 
COS  By 


PERFUME  HAIRBRUSH 


Ijrudxu    Caauitj    and    jrayrance    into  yo 


ur  hair 


PERFUME  PAD 

REFILL  TAKES 
OUT  TO  WASH 

HANDLEBACK 
NEVER  SPOILT 
BY  WATER 


•  ABSOLUTE 

G.  B.  KENT  &  SONS  LTD., 24  OLD  BOND  ST..  LONDON,  W.I  CLEANLINESS  AT 

BRUSH  BASE 


The  Havana  leaf  in  Burlingtons  is  of  the  finest  quality 
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BURLINGTON  CIGARS,  173  NEW  BOND  STREET,'  W. 


z   3        GRAFTON        STREET         MAYFAIR  LONDON 


LXIX 


Made  in  Jamaica,  only  90  miles  from  Cuba 

Corona  Grandes  Coronas  Petit  Coronas 

I21WI  97111  8314 

per  25  per  25  per  25 

JAMAVANA  CIGARS,  84  PICCADILLY,    LONDON,  W.I 


Tatars' 
oke. . 


For    the    appraisal    of  that 
Morland,  the  scrutiny  of  that 
A  hallmark,   the  examination 
of  that  netsuke  ....  the  choice 

of  the  connoisseur  rests  upon 

Anglepoise.  Its  X  searching 
light  from  j  any  angle,  its  silky  ad- 
justability ^\  and  freedom  from 
sagging  makes    it  indispens- 

able   to    A     the  collector.  Very  & 
scarce  today  so  when  you  see  J 
one,   snap   it    up !      Pat.    all  A 
countries.  i 


HUHM  TEMT  1  SONS  LTD.  HEDDITCH  -  London,  HinoMtur.  Ilnilalta 


To  choose  La  Tropical  de  Luxe  foi 
your    Christmas    smoking    is  to 
promise  yourself  a  great  pleasure; 
to  make  them  your  choice  for 
Christmas   giving  is   to  delight 
your   cigar-loving  friends.  For 
here  is  a  gift  with  a  name  to  in- 
spire  more  than  ordinary 
appreciation.    La  Tropical  de 
Luxe  Cigars,  excelling  in  mild- 
ness and  delicate  flavour,  are 
in  greater  demand  to-day  than 
ever  before  in  their  seventy 
years  history. 


LA  TROPICAL 


Finest  Jamaican  Cigars  p 


DE  LUXE 


Manufactured  by  B.  &  J.  B.  Machado  Tobacco  Co.  Ltd.,  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  and  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  Jamaica. 

Sole  importers  in  the  United  Kingdom  : 
LAMBERT  &   BUTLER  OF  DRURY   LANE,  LONDON 

BRANCH  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  TOBACCO  COMPANY  (OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  &  IRELAND),  LTD, 


LXXI 


PITT  &  SCOTT 

LTD. 

{Established  1876) 

Fine  Art  Packers  and  Forwardins  Agents 

Seventy  years'  experience  of  satisfactory  service 
in  packing,  and  shipment  of  Objets  d'art  to  all 

parts  of  the  world. 
Household  removals  to  and  from  all  parts  abroad. 
• 

Please  write  for  illustrated  booklet  of  information. 
LONDON:  1/3  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH  YARD,  E.C.4 

AND  AT  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  PARIS,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO.  ETC. 


Antique  Furniture 

Beautiful  pieces  of  period  furniture  are  always 
in  hand.    You  will  enjoy  a  visit  to  quiet  Ashford. 
and  to  our  pleasant  showrooms. 

WHGIBBS  LTD 

II 1 1. II  STREET  -  ASH FOR])  -  KENT 

TELEPHONE • ASHFORD  6O6 


&  Skilled  operators  sent  any  distance, 
items  can  be  shot  in  our  Studios. 


MINI 


W 


ART  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE  LTD. 

36  KING  STREET 
COVENT  GARDEN 

Telephone:  Temple  Bar  8I7J-4-5  W.C.2 


EDINBURGH 


SCOTLAND 


^Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

HARRY  CHERNACK 

12,  ROSE  STREET 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


FOR  EXPORT  ONLY 


Fine  Paste  Jewellery 

mounted  in  Silver 

Ancient  and  Modern  Styles  in  Earrings, 
Clips,  Sprays,  etc. 


33  Conway  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  London,  W.I 

'Phone  :  EUSton  2961.  Closed  Saturdays. 


Specialists  In  the 

PACKING  &  SHIPPING 

of  ANTIQUES  &  WORKS  of  ART 
to  all  parts  of  the  world 


MODERATE  COSIS 


BRITISH  COMMERCIAL  TRANSPORT 

COMPANY   •  LIMITED 


C 24/26  GREAT  SUFFOLK  STREET,  S.E.I 
PHOSE:  WATERLOO  4223  (7  Urns*} 
LIVERPOOL,      MANCHESTER.      HULL,      GLASGOW      &  SOUTHAMPTON 


No.  S 


NOTES    ON    ANTIQUE  SILVER' 


by  Commander  G.  E.  P.  HOW,  R.N.  (Ret.) 
Are  now  available,  price  2/6 


Published  by 


Edinburgh,  Ltd.),  27,  Sloane  St.,  London,  S.W.I 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  December,  1947 


LXXII 


BY  APPOINTMENT 

Medallists 


SPINK  &  SON  L 


TD 


EST.  1772 


Translucent  green  jade  plaque  in  conremporary  carved  red  lacquer  stand. 

C'hien-Lung,  1736-1795. 
Height:  13  inches.  Width:  14  inches. 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (4  lines) 


Cables:  SPINK,  LONDON 


LXXIII 


Jfine  Hntique  Silver 


"  Drum  "  shape  TEAPOT. 

London,  date  1779, 
by  Charles  Aldridge  and 
Henry  Green, 
of  No.  62  St.  Martins-le-Grand. 


"Drum"  shape  CADDY 

with  original  engraved  decoration, 
London,  date  1  77  1 , 
by  Augustus  Le  Sage, 

of  Suffolk  Street,  Charing  Cross. 
Diameter  4]  inches. 


"ARGYLE" 

for  serving  hot  liquids,  with 
internal  heater  which  is  removable. 

London,  date  1803, 
by  John  Ernes,  of  Amen  Corner, 

Ave  Mary  Lane. 
Capacity  J  pint,  height  7J  inches. 


Small  HOT  WATER  JUG 

with  gadroon  edge, 
made  in  London  in  1765. 
Capacity  1  pint,  height  8[  inches. 


George  II  COFFEE  POT 

London,  date  1754, 
by  Ayme  Videau, 
of  Green  Street,  Leicester  Fields. 
Capacity  1£  pints,  height  9  ins. 


WALTER  H.  WILLSON  LTD. 

ID,    KING    STREET,    ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W.I 

Whitehall  6463  Cables  :  Aurifabro,  Picc\>,  London 

132,  EAST  DELAWARE  PLACE,  CHICAGO  11,  ILL.,  U.S.A. 


Printed  in  (jreat  Britain 


PRATT  &  SONS, 

LTD. 

(Members  B.A.D.A.) 

158-160,  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone :  KENsington  9821 


William  Kent 
Mahogany  Bureau-bookease, 
30  in.  wide. 


I 


